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r~lHE  object  of  the  consolidation  <»f  Manhattan  Island  New  York— with 
I  Brooklyn— itself  u  city  of  more  than  11  million  inhabitants;  the  district  of  the 
J-  Bronx  which  is  separated  from  the  island  only  by  the  narrow  and  placid 
Harlem  River;  the  County  of  Queens-  adjoining  Brooklyn  on  Long  island,  but 
separated  from  Manhattan  Island  by  the  Bast  River,  with  closer  connection  Boon  to  be 
made  by  the  new  East  River  Bridge;  Staten  [eland  which  Is surroimdod  on  all  Bides 
by  1 1 10  bay  and  the  Kill  von  Eull,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  bo  cut  off  for  always 
from  connection  with  tlio  other  parts  of  the  city  except  by  boal  seomi  not  t<>  have 
Keen  territorial  acquisition,  but  n  desire  to  l>rin<»  together  the  scattered  Units,  which 

were  really  parts  id'  the  city,  into  a  harmonious  working  whole,  for  the  ultimate  i_-  I 

of  all  concerned.  That  what  some  at  first  deemed  a  dangerous  experiment  has  proved 
to  he  a  desirable  arrangement,  few  doubt. 

From  the  description  above  it  will  have  been  seen  that  this  consolidation  UiakeS 
of  New  York,  topographically  considered,  a  city  unique  in  the  histon  of  citien  I  {lit 
in  the  course  of  years  these  component  parts  will  be  more  closely  united  by  the  build- 
ini;  of  bridges  and  the  di^irinj;  of  tunnels,  and  by  the  use  of  whatever  inventions  there 
may  be  in  the  way  of  rapid  transit,  which  will  result  in  relieving  the  congested  districts 
of  Manhattan  Island,  thus  doing  away  with  the  most  objectionable  feature. 

The  storj  "I  New  York  is  more  fascinating  and  wonderful  than  the  most  Imagina- 
tive tale  ever  written.  The  transformation  of  an  island  inhabited  by  savages  to  the 
great  city  of  to-day,  representing  the  highest  civilization  in  the  world,  has  been  almost 

Aladdinlike.     So  rapidly  have  the  great  strides  of  progress  been  made,  so  like  nuu/u; 
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bavo  the  multitudinous  details  sprang  np,  that  a  single  historian  has  been 
□noble  to  rcc.nl  any  but  the  most  important  facts,  much  of  what  is  most 

interesting  being  hidden  away  in  miscellaneous  and  unread  volumes,  and  in 
the  memoriei  of  the  rapidly  dying  out  old  generation.  While  the  preser- 
vation of  those  interesting  little  facts  is  mosl  desirable,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  hook  to  give  u  detailed  description  of  the  early  history  of  New  York, 
bnt  rather  to  present  a  correct  picture  of  the  greater  city  a«  it  is  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  leading  up  to  it  with  a  r6*wmA  of  the  memorable 
events  of  the  preceding  three  centuries,  or  from  the  time  the  Island  of  Mana- 
bal  fca  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  races,  illustrated  with  a  large 
number  of  interesting  pictures  of  old  New  York  which  tell  their  own  story.  In 
doing  this  it  will  be  seen  that  New  Fork  has  been  closely  connected  with  all 
the  important  events  which  have  been  national.  The  destiny  of  the  island 
Oity  bas  been  the  destiny  of  America.  Ami  as  it  has  prospered  and  lost,  the 
pidse  of  the  country  at  large  has  responded  beat  for  beat  to  the  throbs  of 
the  financial  heart.  New  York  has  not  reached  this  point  in  her  career 
without  bloodshed  and  many  sorrowful  memories.  In  the  wars  with  other 
nations,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Spanish-American  "War,  this  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  stirring  operations,  and  some  of  the  most  decisive  events 
have  occurred  here. 

Nearly  all  of  the  grout  inventions  which  have  revolutionized  the  commerce 
of  the  world  have  had  their  inception  or  completion  in  New  York.  (  hi  the 
Hudson,  Fulton's  first  steamboat  was  proved  a  success;  from  Yorkville  to 
Earlem,  the  first  street-car  line  in  the  world  was  laid;  it  was  here  that  Morse 
perfected  his  invention  of  the  telegraph  ;  and  here  that  OyrUB  Field  planned 
and  put  into  operation  the  cable  which  connects  the  two  continents. 

As  long  ago  as  when  Edgar  Allan  I'oe  published  his  series  of  criticisms  on 
the  Literati  of  New  York  City,  he  explained  the  phraseology  of  the  title  by 
saying  that  "  New  York  literature  may  he  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
COUntry  at  large,  the  city  itself  being  the  focus  of  American  letters.  Its 
authors  include,  perhaps,  one  fourth  of  all  in  America,  and  the  influence  they 
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exert  on  their  brethren,  if  seemingly  silent,  is  not  the  less  extensive  and 
decisive."  The  same  is  true  to-day,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree;  and  not 
of  literature  only,  but  of  music,  the  drama,  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and 
of  the  industrial  pursuits,  all  of  which  are  to  he  found  represented  in  New 
York,  not  even  excepting  farming. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  New  Y'ork  is  best  represented  on  its  great 
East  Side,  where  is  presented  a  picture  of  human  misery  unparalleled  in  the 
world.  But  New  York  is  grappling  bravely  with  this  problem,  so  suddenly 
thrust  upon  it  by  the  enforced  exodus  from  their  native  lands  of  the  hordes  of 
non-self-supporting  and  incapable  humanity.  Much  space  has  been  devoted  in 
this  book  to  a  description  of  the  East  Side,  and  the  methods  employed  for  its 
uplifting.  With  the  restrictions  now  placed  on  immigration,  together  with  the 
close  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  the  young,  another  generation  or  two 
may  hope  to  see  the  East  Side  undergo  a  transformation  to  Americanism  only 
less  wonderful  than  the  change  wrought,  in  the  island  itself  in  the  last  century. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  study  of  New  Y'ork  is  a  study  of  the  progress  of  the 
New  World.  The  highest  accomplishments  in  every  line  of  work  and  pleasure 
find  their  best  market  in  this  great  city,  where  there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of 
wealth.  And  to  the  student  of  life  and  the  problems  of  living,  New  York 
affords  an  opportunity  for  observation  not  equalled  by  any  other  city  in  the 

world. 

Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  placing  on  these  pages  a  faithful  picture  of 
The  New  METROPOLIS  and  an  interesting  representation  of  old  New  York  ; 
whether  the  traveler  will  find  it  valuable  as  preserving  permanently,  and  recall- 
ing vividly,  scenes  visited  ;  whether  the  stranger  who  bas  not,  and  may  never, 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the  city  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  its 
general  character,  places  and  people ;  and  whether  the  native  or  resident  will 
value  it  worthy  to  be  handed  down  to  bis  descendants  as  representing  New 
Y'ork  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century — I  leave  for  the  reader  to  write 
mentally  on  the  last  page  of  this  volume. 

E.  I  DELL  ZEISLOFT. 
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ALONO  THE   WHARVES  AND  DOCKS— SHIP- 
PING  i  Sl>  OCEAN  TI(.\  VEL. 

Awaiting  'lie  arrival  of  the  St.  Paul  with  Ohio  troops  on 
board,  bound  for  Cuba  

Arrival  of  La  Boulogne  at  her  New  York  Pier  after  being 
manv  days  overdue.  Winter  1H07-0N  .... 

White  Stat  Line,  Showing  the  Teutonic  at  her  pier  . 

Ship|iing  along  t  he  Bast  River  Front  .... 
Unloading  Oyster  Boats,  Bast  Kivcr  

A  Holiday  Group  .  •  •  ■  •  ■  ■  J 
A„  Excursion  to  a  Football  Gnme  a!  ^  ale  College.  New 

Haven  

Fall  River  Boat  at  her  Pier  

On  the  Way  to  Fall  River  

STREET  CLEANING  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 
GARBAGE 

Headpiece  

"  White  Wings"1  Parade  .111 

•■  Bach  morning  -  arts  come  along  and  gather  up  this 

wasto"  11 J 

Here  the  Carls  are  Dumped  1J~ 

Madison  Sipiare  Vfter  a  Snowstorm  Ho 

Saved  Hefuse  Under  the  Dumps  H4 

Pinal  Disposition  of  the  Garbage  115 

NEW  YORK'S  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Headpiece  

Patrolmen  on  Duty  at  the  Vanderbilt-Marlborough  Wed- 
ding   

Directing  a  Stranger  118 

Tho  Speed  Limit— A  Last  Warning  .     •     •  110 

••  In  the  lonely  di8tricta the  anted  policeman  sometimes 

finds  diversion  "  

"Crowds  which  so  quickly  collect  about  any  uniiMial 
happening"  

School  Duty— A  Frequent  Scene  at  Seventh  Avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  .... 

"It  is  a  deserted  baby  "  

••  Trudging  alone;  with  the  youngster  on  his  shoulder  "  . 

The  Hogues'  Gallery  at  Police  Headquarters  . 

Police  Bouts  escorting  Parade  of  War  Ships  upon  their 
return  from  Cuba  

Some  of  New  York's  Bicycle  Policemen  .... 

River  Thieves  

Police  Parade,  which  takes  place  each  year  on  the  first 

day  of  June  127 

FIGHTING   FIRE— VOLUNTEER   AND  PAID 
METHODS. 

Headpiece  128 

Old  Volunteer  Fire"  Masheen,"  built  in  1760  .  .  .  128 
A  Fire  Scene  during  the  duy>  of  the  Volunteer  Firemen  .  129 
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Harbor  Fire  Station  at  the  Battery,  and  Fire  Boat  New 
Yorker  

A  Fire  on  the  River  Front,  showing  fire  boats  at  work  . 

Saving  Lives  at  a  Tenement-house  Firo  (an  actual  scene) 

Messenger  BoysOf  the  American  District  Telegraph  Com- 
pany  •  • 

COLONIAL  AND  MODERN  EXCISE  LAWS. 

Headpiece— Ye  Old  Inn  

Steve  Brodie's  Saloon  on  the  Bowery,  exterior  and  inte- 
rior   

Interior  of  the  New  Hoffman  House  Bar  .... 

A  Vine-embowered  Sidewalk  Saloon  Addition  at  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  . 

"  Some  of  these  places  are  literally  covered  with  signs  "  . 

Barney  Flynn's,  on  the  Corner  of  Pell  Street  and  tho 
Bowery,  showing  Chuck  Connors  and  typical  fre- 
quenters of  a  Bowery  Saloon  

SCIENCE  OF  THE  WEATHER  PROPHET. 
Headpiece— Manhattan  Life  Building  . 
The  Weather  Prophet's  Private  Office  .... 
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Till: EE  CENTURIES  OF  CHURCHES, 
Quaker  Meeting  House,  Flushing.  Queens  Borough,  built 

in  1670   

Interior  of  the  Old  Quaker  Meeting  House,  Flushing  .  . 
Some  Famous  New  York  Churches  of  1820 
Old  St.  Paul's  Church  and  New  St.  Paul  Building  . 
Trinity  Church  and  Yard.  Broadway  and  Rector  Street  . 
John  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  first  home  of 

Methodism  in  this  country  

Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  .... 
St.  Mark's.  Second  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street  . 

Marble  Collegiate  Church  

Church  of  the  Transfiguration  (Little  Church  Around 

the  Corner)  

St.  George's  Church,  Episcopal  

Episcopal  Church  for  Seamen  

Grace  Church  

Emanuel,  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn  .  .  .  •  • 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Parkhurst's) 

Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn  (the  late  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's)  

Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (the  late  Dr.  John 
Hall's)  

Temple  Beth-el  

Temple  Emanu-el  

Sheartth  Israel  Synagogue  ....  • 

St.  John  the  Baptist's,  Roman  Catholic.  Brooklyn  . 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  

St.  Augustine's,  Roman  Catholic  

St.  Thomas's,  Protestant  Episcopal  
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Old  St.  Thomas's  Church   [60 

Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  Brooklyn  .      .  101 

Temple  Israel   161 

West  End  Collegiate  Church   169 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church  and  College— Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary Jubilee   168 

All  Saints' Roman  Catholic  Church   164 

Easter  Sunday  Parade  on  Fifth  Avenue    ....  105 

CEMETERIES  AND  FA  Mors  CHURCHYARDS. 
Entrance  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn     .       .       .  106 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn  167 

Moravian  Cemetery  at  New  I'orp.  Stalen  Island  Hill 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Borough  of  the  Bronx  .  .  .171 
Trinity  Churchyard  173 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

Now  York  Orphan  Asylum  174 

Sherwood  Memorial  Eye  Infirmary  175 

Institution  for  the  Blind  175 

Isabella  Home  for  the  Aged  176 

Montefioro  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids  .  ,  .  .176 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  .  .  .  .177 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  177 

HOSPITAL   AND    DISPENSARIES,   GEN  Eli  A  I. 
AND  SPECIAL. 

Receiving  a  Patient,  Bellevue  Hospital     ....  178 

Bellevue  Hospital  Buildings   170 

The  Morgue,  Bellevue  Hospital   179 

Patients  on  Veranda,  Bellevue  Hospital  ....  1H0 

New  York  Hospital   180 

United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Brooklyn  .      ,      .  .181 

Presbyterian  Hospital   181 


Salvation  Army  Hall  thrown  open  on  a  Hot  Night  to 

Homeless  Men   100 

Homeless  Women  on  Blaek\vell\  Island    ....  101 

Fixing  up  to  Knlist   198 
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Roosevelt  Hospital  and  Syms  Operating  Room. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital  

Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital 
"Stationed  in  the  vestibule  is  the  famous  cradle"  . 
Mothers  and  Babies  waiting  to  get  on  the  Floating 

Hospital  

The  New  York  Foundling  Hospital  

In  the  Babies'  Hospital  185 

HOMELESS  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Hcudpiece  188 

44  Go  down  any  day  to  City  Hall  Park,  sit  on  one  of  the 

benches  and  watch  them  "  

44  His  dejected  mien  had  enlisted  my  attention  " 

Mike  Callahan  (from  life)  

In  Battery  Park  can  always  be  seen  Varied  and  Interest 

ing  Types  

Types  of  Homeless  Men  in  a  Two-cent  Cellar  Lodging 

House  1»» 
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TYPES  OP  NEW  YORK'S  NEWS-VENDORS 

Headpiece  

••  Debarred  by  the  Gerry  Society,  but  tolerated  by  the 

good-natured  policeman  "  

"  A  pale-faced  woman  who  has  children  to  support" 

"  See,  she  mended  in  at 

41  Each  anxious  to  sell  the  last  paper" 

"Vet   he  seemed  happy  a*  he  railed  his  c\tras  Id  Q  lOUd 

shrill  voico"  

Newsboys'  Lodging  House.  ..... 

44  A  blind  man  arranges  his  papers  with  wonderful  dex 

terity  "  

"  A  palle  t [c  figure,  worthy  tin"  pencil  of  Don'-,  counting 

his  papers  on  •  it  v  Hall  steps  " 

Selling  Papon  toget  Money  Enough  for  a  "  Mike"  . 
TYPES  OP  PROFESSIONAL  MENDICANTS. 

"  BleSS  my  heart,  all  day  without  a  drink  " 
"They  work  on  the  sympathies  of  other  people  " 

"  The  work  of  a  poor  old  sailor  "  .... 

"  Droning  dismally  on  a  fiddle  "  .... 

44  The  Dean  of  the  Guild  "  

44  Found  lying  insensible  "  

"  He  is  the  organist  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  "  . 

A  GREAT  MIDNIGHT  CHARITY. 

Headpiece  

The  Line  of  Men  at  Midnight  W  ailing  for  Bread  . 

ED  I  CA  TiQ N  I N   A  /•:  W    Y0RK—PUBL10  IND 
PRIVATE. 

Headpiece  

Grammar  School,  Kighty-second  Street  and  West  Mud 

Avenue  

Before  the  Bell  Kings— An  East  Side  School  . 
High  School  in  Flushing,  (Jin-ens  Borough 

An  Interested  Group  

Military  Drill,  Berkeley  School  

Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn  

Normal  College.  Manhattan  

Salute  to  the  I'lag.  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn  . 
Central  Grammar  School  for  Young  Ladies,  Brooklyn 

Teachers'  College,  Manhattan  

Barnard    College.  Western    Boulevard    (Upper  Broad 

way)  .   

Library  and  Buildings  of  Columbia  University,  Morning 

side  Heights  
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GREAT  LIBRARIES   wn  THEIR  FOUNDERS 

Headpiece.  ajlor-Lonox-TUdon   916 

\cu  York  Public  Library,  to  bo  oreoted  In  Bryant 

Park   214 

Lenox  Library.  Seventieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue       .  215 

The  Original  Ant  or  Library   910 

Five  Brunches  of  (ho  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  916 

After  School  [Ioun   217 


211 
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GREAT  PARKS  in/'  BITS  OP  GREEN, 

Battery  Park  and  CatUo  Garden  in  1800  ....  218 

Battery  Park  and  the  Aquarium  in  1800  .     .     .     .  919 

The  Observatory,  Central  Park   919 

Mow  Bridge.  Central  Park   910 

Solitude,  Central  l'ark   990 

At  the  Animal  Cages,  Central  Park   220 

Tho  Torroco  and  Fountain,  Central  Park      .     .     .  991 

Entrance  to  the  Cave,  Central  Park   929 

Beautiful  Lake  near  the  Plain  Entrance  to  the  l'ark     .  298 

Tho  Mall,  Central  Park   224 

statue,  Indian  Hunter, Control  l'ark   984 

Statno,  Commeroo,  Control  Park   224 

Ploturofouo  Saonory,  Uppor  End  of  Control  Park         .  990 

statue,  Robert  Hums,  c,  ntral  Park   990 

Statue,  tho  Pilgrim,  Control  Park   226 

Winter  in  Central  Park— Skating  on  the  Seven!)  second 

Street  Lake   22? 

In  Clareuiont  Park,  Bronx  Borough   998 

Morn.ngsidc  l'ark      ....  ...  998 

Sunday  in  Central   Park    A  Stop  at    Me(io\sn's  Pass 

Tavern   220 

Hudson  l'ark.  along  the  Hudson  llivcr,  Bronx  Borough.  260 

Beautiful  Walk  in  Rivonlde  Park,  along  tho  Hudson     .  981 

A  Path  in  the  Wood*,  Bronx  Park   889 

Natural  Scenery  in  Bronx  l'ark   266 

Nature  Undisturbed,  Proipool  l'ark   264 

I'la/a  (main)  L'ntranee  to  PrOOpOOl  Park   ....  264 

M. moment  in  Ubmorj  of  tho  Four  Hundred  Maryland 

Troops  Killed  in  the  Battle  of  Long  Island      .       .  265 
Water  Tower  and  Beservoir  overlooking  I'roHpeel  l'ark  .  265 

Children  at  Play  In  Brooklyn  Foreit  Park     ...  980 

The  Lake,  Prospect  Park  26? 

NEW  YORK'S  MARKETS  AND  SOl'RCES  OP 
WOOD  81  PPLY. 

Old  Washington  Market  888 

After  tho  Kuril  241 

HOTELS  -FRAUNOE'S  TAVERN  Tit  THE  WAL 
DORP  AST' ill  I  A. 

Burn*'  Coffee  House  

Fran  lice's  Tavern  
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TheWoldoifcAstorui  Hotel, Thlrty^fonrth  Street ontrancc  848 

Arrangement  of  tho  Waldorf- Astoria.     •  *** 

Beading  Room,  MilN  House  So.  1   '-'  ' 

GootI  Smoking  and  Lounging  Room,  Mill-  House  No.  l .  245 

Palm-gardon  Restaurant  of  tho  Hotel  Imperial      .     .  246 

Dmwing-room  •>(  tho  Royal  Suite  In  the  Artoria         .  247 

Hotel  Majestic  

The  San  Rcmo  Apartment  Hotel  

The  Thirty-fourth  Street  Entrance 1<»  tin-  W  aldorf-Astoria 

on  o  Rain)  Night  gj 

Cab  stand  al  Modlson  Square,  and  tho  Hotel  Bartholdi  .  250 
Braplro  Hotel,  Winter  Soene  250 

A  Stair  Landing  and  Marble  Balustrade  in  tin-  Hotel 

Savoy  2;,>1 

Tlic  Astor  House  mid  Surroundings  in  1831     .      .      .  252 

rjnited  Statei  Hotel  (Holt'»  Folly),  built  in  lHJW     .      .  252 

l-'m  <  |»ining-rooin  of  tlie  Hotel  Suvoy  .       .       ■       •  253 

Si.  Nicholiu  Hotel  on  Lower  Broadway,  considered  a 

wonder  in  1850   254 

Franconi's  Circus  and  Hippodrome  which  stood  on  the 

site  of  the  Fifth  Avonua  Hotel  254 

Dining-room  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  ....  265 
The  Manhattan,  the  talloat  hotel  In  New  Tori      .     .  250 

Hotel  Marl iii,  unpretentious  in  appoarance  but  famed 

for  its  cuisine  257 

Th0P]nx.a  8B8rS50 

Hnof-pirden  HcNlaurant  of  the  Hotel  Majeatio.  .  .  260 
Manhattan  Boaob  and  Hotel,  Brooklyn  Borough    .     .  801 

NEW  FORK'S  BOHEMIA    TEE  RESTAURANTS. 
Dining  hi  the  Wine  Cellar  of  a  Liberty  street  Cafe* .     .  202 
Open-aii  Dining-room  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Hoffman 

House  203 

Summer  Garden  Dining-room  of  tho  Perk  Avenue  Hotel  204 

The  Olaromont,  Rivereido  Drive   205 

Menu  of  typical  Table-d'hflte  Dinner  (facsimile)  .  .  205 
Menu  "f  a  Lunoheon  Beautifully  Served  on  Broadway 

for  Twenty-live  Cent-  (faesiinile)  ....  200 
Menu  of  the  Kind  <-f  1 'inner  Baton  Daily  by  Thousands 

of  New  Yorkers   266 

A  Dolnionieo  Menu  Card  (facsimile)   207 

Rotunda  "i  the  Astor  House,  -in. wine;  some  of  the  prom- 
inent men  who  dtne  thoro   200 

Kitchen  of  a  Chinese  Restaurant  870 

Dining-room  of  a  Chinese  Restaurant     ....  271 

CLASSES  IX  NEW  FORK  AND  THEIR  WAYS 
OF  LIVING. 

Residonoo  of  P.  Klcoborg  872 

House  of  William  C.  Whitney  273 

House  of  Stuyvesunt  Fish  273 

Helen  (ioui. i's  House  at  [rvington-on-tlio-Hudson  .     .  874 

C.  P.  Huntington's  Country  Residence     ....  274 
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New  York  Residence  Of  John  I>.  Rockefeller  . 

The  Tiffany  Residence  

House  of  George  Crocker  

Mouse  of  Eugenio  de  Teixcira  

House  of  Rhinelonder  Waldo  

House  of  Chauncey  M.  Dopcw  

House  of  Isaac  D.  Fletcher  

House  of  Henry  Marrpiand  

House  of  Louis  Slcm  

Houses  of  Richard  Crokorand  H.  Maxwell 

House  Of  John  H.  Mathews  

Block  I  king  South  from  Seventy-sixth  Street,  Riverside 

Avenue  

Sherry's  New  Building  

Block'  on  West  End  Avenue  North  from  Eighty-fourth 

Street   

Block  on  West  End  Avenue  North  from  Seventy-second 

Street   

Block  on  West  End  Avenue  North  from  Seventy-sixth 
Street   

Block  on  West  End  Avenue  North  from  Seventy-fourth 
Street   

Block  On  Seventy-sixth  Street,  Boulevard  (Upper  Broad- 
way) to  West  End  Avenue  

Block  on  Seventy-fifth  Street,  Boulevard  (Upper  Broad- 
way) to  West  End  Avenue  

Block  on  Seventy-third  Street,  Boulevard  (Upper  Broad- 
way) to  Weal  End  Avenue  

The  Osborne  Apartment  Hotel  

The  Navarro,  Fifty-ninth  Street  facing  Cent ral  Park 
Plan  «>f  a  Floor  of  D  High-doss  Apartment  House  . 

Block  on  <>ne  Hundred  and  Sixth  Street.  Amsterdam 

Avenue  to  West,  in  Boulevard  

Model  Tenement  H0USeS,West  Sixty-ninth  Street  . 

Flan  of  Floor  (two  Hals)  

Plan  of  Floor  (three  Huts)  

A  Two-room  Apartment,  Which  rents  f,,r  eight  dollars  a 

month  

The  Return  Home  Of  a  Working  Girl  after  the  Day's 

Work  is  Over  

A  Working  Girl's  Home.    While  eating  her  frugal  meal 

she  meditates  on  the  future  

YE  0  1.1 I  TNNS   i  W>  MODERN  CLUBS, 

Belvedere  Clubhouse,   1702,  on  the  block  covered  by 
Montgomery,  Clinton,  Cherry,  and  Monroe  Streets  . 
Union  Club,  Fifth  Avenue  anil  Twenty  first  Street. 
New  York  Club,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street  - 
Calumet  Club,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street  . 

Union  League,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  street  . 
Pewter  Mug  Tavern  and  Tammany  Hall,  in  Frankfort 

Street,  1861)  
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Metropolitan  Club.  Sixtieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue     .  295 
Block  on  East  Side  of  Fifth  Avenue,  showing  Democratic 

Club  296 

Cafe  of  the  Democratic  Club,  showing  prominent  leaders 

of  the  Democratic  Party  and  of  Tammany  Hall      .  297 
Colonial  Club,  Seventy-second  Street  and  Western  Boule- 
vard (Upper  Broadway)  298 

University  Club,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  Street  .  298 

Interior  of  the  Lambs'  Club  299 

The  Old  Guard  Passing  Through  the  Temporary  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Arch  at.  Washington's  Inaugural 

Celebration,  in  1889    300 

Society  of  the  Colonial  Wars  at  their  annual  dinner  at 

Delmonico's  801 

Harlem  Club  302 

Arion  Club,  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Park  Avenue    .      .  302 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  New  York  bound,  after  unveil- 
ing a  statue  at  Tarrytown  303 

Union  League  Club,  Brooklyn  304 

Clubhouse  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  at  Travers  Island  .  .  305 
Albert  Stevens  and  Charles  F.  Bates.  Tandem  Drivers  .  305 
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On  Deadhead  Bluff,  overlooking  Manhattan  Athletic 

Field  .      .  307 
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May  Party  of  the  Holland  Dames  of  the  New  Nether- 
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Headpiece  312 
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William  C.  Whitney  317 

The  late  Ward  McAllister  318 

The  late  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  318 
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BIRTH  OF  THE  S 

1  ONSOLEDATION  of  the  cities 
•I  of  New  Fork  and  Brooklyn  was 
-j  first  suggested  in  L888.  There 
was  no  thought  then  of  com- 
bining in  a  single  municipality 
the  wide  territory  that 
since  January  L, 
1898,  has  consti- 
tuted  the  1 1  reater 

New  York. 

Surely  such  a 
•Ian  would  have 
seemed    vainglorious    in  tin- 
thirties,    for    Fourteenth  Street 
was  well  out  of  town  as  regards  New 
York,   Brooklyn  was  merely  a  village,  ami 
all  else  of  the  land  within  the  presenl  city 
boundaries  was  hut.  thinly  settled  country- 
side,   No  vision  of  the  future  greatness  the  little  city  was 
destined  to  achieve  on  Manhattan  Island  flashed  across  the 
minds  of  the  men  of  that  hour,  and  a  union  with  the  little 
village  across  the  river  seeming  the  best  means  of  augment- 
ing growth  and    power,  upon   the  records  of  the  aldermen 
New  York  in  1834  a  report  distinctly  favoring  such  B  union 
was  spread. 

The  proposition  met  the  fate  of  many  a  subsequent  proposition  oi  the 
same  sort,  however.  It  died,  and  was  all  but  forgotten.  I'rooklyu  became  a 
city  herself,  and  the  years  crept  on.  In  ls."i«i,  in  1  s.M,  in  is;,»;  further  attempts 
at  consolidation  were  made.  Each  failed,  but  each  movement  tared  a  little 
better  than  those  that  immediately  preceded  it.  In  L856  one  politician  of  New 
York  State  proposed  that  the  Fast  River  should  be  filled  up,  and  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  be  made  geographically  one.  lie  was  not  even  laughed  at,  and 
the  scheme  was  seriously  discussed  by  scientific  men. 

Not  until  1868,  however,  did  the  movement  of  consolidation  take  definite 
form.  Then  a  man  who  had  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  wax  pre- 
pared to  make  it  the  crowning  act  of  his  life, came  forward  -Andrew  II.  Green. 
He  had  just  completed  his  task  of  founding  Central  Park,  a  pleasure  ground 
made  from  rocks  and  swamps,  and  on  the  question  of  consolidation  he  would 
not  be  downed.  Thirty  years,  in  season  ami  out  of  season,  day  and  night,  he 
N  1 


i:\V  METROPOLIS. 

fought  for  it,  Successive  legislatures  resisting  him.     Attracting  more  and  more 
citizens  to  his  standard,  he  at  last  won. 

The  first  practical  step  was  taken  on  NTaj  ■>,  L800,  when  a  bill  passed  both 

houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  indorsed  b)  the  Governor.     It  crcateda 

commission  to  make  plans  and  pave  the  way.  Seven  years  <>t  legislative  wran 
glingand  popular  agitation  tor  and  against  the  BOhome  followed.  u  Greater  Ne^ 

York"  became  a  slogan  of  the  hour.  The  question  was  finally  settled  1)1  [I 
popular  vote,  and  an  act  joining  these  oitiOB  and  ad  jacent  territory,  establishing 
new  machinery  and  accepting  a  new  cil\  charter  for  'he  whole,  at  last  passed 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  «»t'  the  State,  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Levi  1*. 
Morton. 

This  important  acl  in  the  drama  of  N<  u  ^  ork  happening  practically  at  the 
commencement  oi  a  new  one  hundred  yoars,  the  metropolis  of  the  Western 
World,  stronger  and  more  progressive  than  ever,  is  launched  on  anew  cycle  of 
its  historj . 

Alter  the  popular  VOte  which  settled  that  consolidation  should  come  to  pass 
had  been  taken,  a  ( 'oinmiss'n.n  was  created  to  de\  isc  a  charter.     The  S01  creating 

this  Commission  named  as  members,  Andrew  H.  Groon,  state  Enginoor  Oamp 

boll  W.  Adams,  Attorney  <  reneral  Theodore  F    Man.  k.  Mayor  William  L. 

Strong,  of  New  York,  Mayor  Frederick  W.  Win  ter,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mayoi 

Patrick  Jerome  Gleason,  of  Long  Island  city.   The  Commission  was  aploted 

bv  the  app«»intment  by  Governor  Morton  of  Setl]  Low.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  John 

F.  Dillon,  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  Stewart  L  Woodford,  Silas  B.  Dntohor,  William 
C.  De  Witt,  George  M.  Pinney,  Jr.,  and  Elarrison  B.  Moore.  Theaot  provided 
that  the  Commissioners  should  rabmil  bills  to  the  Legislature  for  the  establish- 
mont  of  the  new  municipal  govori  ml  bj  February  I,  L897,  and  that  the 

Commissi. .ii  should  cease  to  exist  by  March  1st  following  that  date. 

The  area  of  Greater  London  is  888  Bquaro  niiles,  thai  ol  Greater  New  York 
860.  Precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "Greater  New  York"  li  shown  In 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of  consolidation:  "All  municipal  corporations  and 

parts  of  municipal  corporations,  other  than  <  tic-,  within  the  following  fcOrrS 

i. .rv.  to  wit,  the  county  of  Kings,  the  county  of  Richmond,  the  eity  of  Long 
Island  Oity,  the  towns  of  KTewtown,  Plashing,  and  Jamaica,  and  that  pan  oi  the 
town  of  Hempstead,  in  the  county  of  Queens,  which  is  Westerly  of  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  southeasterly  point  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  through  the 

middle  of  the  channel  between  Rockaway  Beach  and  shelter  Island,  in  the 
county  of  Queens,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  arc  hereby  consolidated  with  the 

municipal  corporation  known  as  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  ol  the 
city  of  New  York." 


BROOKLYN   liKUXJE,  CONN KCTING  XEW  YoKK  AM)  BROOKLYN— AN  IMPORTANT  STEP  IX  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE 
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The  live  boroughs  created  by  the  charter,  and  which  form  the  new  city, 
show  a  total  population  of  3,388,834.  Of  this,  Manhattan  has  l,ss  I.  [:\\\ ; 
Brooklyn,  1,180,000 ;  the  Bronx,  135,116;  Queens,  125,201;  and  Richmond, 
04,081.  The  Borough  of  Manhattan  has  more  population  to  the  Bquare  inch 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  The  foreign  population  is  about  two  thirds 
of  the  whole.  Of  immigrants  and  the  children  of  immigrant*  then-  are  s'.to.oon 
Germans,  851,000  Irish,  170,000  English,  103,000  Russians,  1.01,000  [talianB, 
50,000  Scotch,  and  23,ooo  Canadians.  Each  day  the  population  of  New  Fork 
increases  I »y  31.">,  exceeding  the  daily  rate  of  London,  which  is  l's.*..  The 
municipal  employees  exceed  in  number  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  of 
the  United  States.  The  municipal  area  embraces  some  twenty  urban  or  vil- 
lage communities. 

As  regards  government,  that  adopted  for  the  new  New  York  is  unique  in 
the  history  of  municipalities,  and  its  details  are  of  much  interest.  It  differs 
greatly  from  the  systems  under  which  other  American  cities  are  working,  and 
from  the  systems  employed  by  London,  Pari-.  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  The  old 
local  boundaries  and  localities  are  preserved,  in  a  measure,  and  are  given  the 
titles  of  boroughs.  These  facte  will  give  a  concise  idea  of  the  governmental 
plan. 

The  five  boroughs,  with  their  locations  and  boundaries,  are  as  follows :  The 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  comprising  the  old  city  of  New  York  on  Manhattan 
Island,  Governor's,  Bcdloc's,  Ellis,  Black  well's.  Ward's,  and  the  Oyster  Islands. 
These,  situated  in  the  harbor  and  river,  are  occupied  variously  by  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  institutions.  Still,  topographically,  they  are  all  included  within 
the  Manhattan  borough. 

The  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  consisting  of  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn  as  il  was 
in  L897,  just  before  consolidation.  This  territory  includes  all  of  Kings  County, 
taking  in  the  many  county  towns  annexed  to  Brooklyn  in  recent  years.  Among 

these  were  Bay  Ridge,  on  New  York  Bay,  Gravesend,  Flatlands,  and  Flatbush ; 
and  Coney  Island  as  well  comes  w  ithin  these  bounds. 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  comprising  all  that  portion  of  Greater  New 
York  north  of  the  Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  Its  northern 
boundaries  are  the  small  cities  of  Yonkers  and  Mount  Vernon.  Within  it  are 
included  the  great  new  parks  of  New  York,  and  here  are  the  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens. 

The  Borough  of  Queens,  including  Long  Island  City  and  all  that  portion  ol 
Long  Island  north  and  east  of  Brooklyn,  from  the  Sound  to  the  ocean.  Its  east- 
erly line  runs  through  the  village  of  Hempstead,  and  the  old  county  Beat  of 
Jamaica  is  now  in  the  borough.  That  part  of  Queen's  County  not  annexed  has 
become  the  county  of  Nassau.  Flushing  and  Rockaway  Beach  and  the  fox- 
hunting course  of  Oedarhurst  are  in  Queens  borough. 

The  Borough  ol   Richmond,  comprising  Staten   Island  and  il-  waters,  the 


county  of  Richmond.  Here  is  South  Beach,  and  the  finest  cricket  grounds 
about  New  Fork. 

The  charter  of  the  Greater  New  York  follows  m  the  main  the  lines  of  the 
old  charters  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  although  under  it  the  system  of  gov- 

eminent  is  much  more  elaborate  and  complicated.     The  chief  change  and  addi- 
tion is  in  regard  to  the  borough  Bystem,  which  is  a  distinct  municipal  novelty 
The  May  or  and  the  Corporation  ie  the  official  title  of  the  city,    [n  the  mayor, 

his  heads  of  departments,  and  the  borough  presidents  are  lodged  the  functions 

of  administration.    Replacing  the  old  hoards  of  aldermen  of  the  cities  is  the 
Municipal  Assembly ,  composed  of  two  houses— the  Council,  consisting  of  twenty 
nine  members  elected  lor  four  years  each,  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  of  sixtv 

members,  elected  for  two  years,  The  Municipal  Ajsembl^  hoa  extended  powers 
and  wide  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  usual  municipal  subjects.    It  can  not 

grant  franchises,  however,  without  the  «  current  action  of  the  Board  of  Esti 

mate  and   Apportionment.     No  franchise,  in  ;m\  e\ent,  can  he  granted  for  a 

longer  period  than  twenty-five  years.   When  it  ob  to  the  issuing  of  bonds  and 

the  creating  of  loans  the  prior  approval  of  the  Board  of  Eetimnto  is  required. 

With  the  exception  of  the  comptroller,  the  city's  financial 
officer,  the  mayor  appoints  all  his  heads  of  departments,  lie 
himself  receives  S|.">,ooo  a  year,  is  elected  for  four  years, 
and  can  nol  be  his  own  successor.    He  has  the  genera] 

duties  of  a  mayor,  and  no  others.     The  borough  pre  i 

dents,  elected  by  their  own  localities,  hold  office  for 
four  years,  and  are  practically  the  mayors  in  niinia-  ' 

ture  of  their  territories.     Kach  senate  district  of  \. 
each   borough   has  its  local  board,  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  Municipal  Assemhb  resi 
dent  within  it.  ami  the  borOUgl)   presidents  are 

the  presiding  officers  of  these,    The  local 

boards  have  the  task  of  looking  out   for  the 
individual  needs  of  each  locality. 

The  comptroller  receives  $10,000  a  year, 
and  manages  the  city's  funds,  issuing  bonds 

when    he  deems   it   advisable,   and    paying  the 
municipal  bills.     The  actual  money  is  handled  bv 

the  chamberlain,  who  gets  $12,000.  There  are  Bub- 
departments  for  auditing  and  the  collection  ol  taxes. 

The  child'  departments  of  the  Government  besides 
are  those  of  Law  (managed  by  the  corporation  counsel),  police  (a  board  of  four 
commissioners),  the  Board  of  Bublic  Improvement*  (Water,  highways,  street 
cleaning,  sewers,  public  buildings,  lighting  and  supplies,  bridges  -a  president 
and  six  commissioners),  Barks,  Buildings,  Public  Charities  (each  three  coramis- 
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sioncrsi,  Correction  (a  single  commissioner),  Fire  fa  commissioner  and  a  chief ), 
Ducks  ami  Ferries  (three  commissioners),  Taxes  and  Assessments  (a  president 
and  four  commissioners),  Education  (a  president  and  a  general  board),  and 
Health  (three  commissioners,  the  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Police,  and  the 
Health  <  Ifficer  of  the  Port). 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Greater  New  York  in  1898 
was  $2,464,703,11)2.  The  net  funded  debt  of  the  city  for  the  same  year  was 
1227,453,529. 

These  facts  relate  briefly  the-  general  construction  of  the  new  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  New  York.  The  new  city  came  into  being  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  iS'ts,  after  a  heated  election  in  November,  ls«.*7.  William  L.  Strung 
wa>  the  outgoing  mayor  of  old  New  5Tork,  a  merchant,  who  had  been  elected 
on  a  fusion  platform.  lie  was  not  renominated,  and  local  political  parties 
split  until  there  were  four  candidates  in  the  field. 

From  early  duly  to  election  day  a  mayoralty  campaign  was  waged  that  will 
always  be  noted  in  the  annals  of  American  politics.  Tammany  Hall  nomi- 
nated for  the  regular  Democracy  a  judge  of  the  City  Court,  Robert  A.  Van 
Wyek.  The  Republican  organization  had  opposed  to  him  General  Benjamin 
V.  Tracy,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,a  Cabinet  officer  under  President  Harrison. 
The  Citizens'  1'nion,  a  new  party,  set  up  as  a  third  candidate  the  President  of 
Columbia  University,  Seth  Low.  And  yet-  further  to  complicate  the  contest, 
Henry  George,  of  fame  as  a  political  economist  of  the  people,  was  named  by 
the  " Georgeites,"  another  new  band. 

Vigor  characterized  this  first  municipal  campaign  of  New  York  the  Greater 
on  every  side.    The  details  can  not  be  given  here;  they  will  be  recorded  in  the 


histories  of  the  future.  Now  they  must  be  sought  for  in  files  of  newspapers. 
Each  of  the  four  parties  spared  no  effort  to  rally  converts  to  its  standard,  and 
never  before  in  the  history  of  local  political  campaigns  have  the  minds  of  voters, 
so  undecided  how  to  vote  were  great  numbers  of  them,  afforded  so  fertile  a  field 
for  political  influence.  Up  to  the  very  eve  of  election  day  the  issue  was  in- 
volved in  doubt.  Low  and  George  seemed  to  have  enormous  masses  of  citizens 
behind  them. 

And  then  came  the  most  dramatic  event  in  American  politics.  But  a 
few  hours  (three  days  really  i  before  the  polls  were  opened  Henry  George  died. 
The  exhausting  work  of  campaigning  struck  him  down,  and  a  nation  as  well 
as  a  city  stood  amazed,  shocked.  The  most  hardened  politicians  gasped,  as 
the  man  of  the  people  lay  in  a  room  of  a  New  York  hotel,  his  campaigning 
forever  done. 

His  managers  named  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  in  his  stead.  But  the 
magic  of  the  name  had  fled  with  George's  spirit.  What  vote  he  might  have 
had  can  never  be  told.  His  son  got  but  a  handful  of  the  total.  Seth  Low  and 
Benjamin  V.  Tracy  each  made  a  valiant  run  :  but  Tammany's  candidate,  Robert 
A.  Van  Wyek,  was  elected  Greater  New  York's  first  mayor. 

On  a  hillside  of  Greenwood  Cemetery  there  has  been  erected  a  granite 
monument  to  Henry  George.  Popular  subscription  built  this  great  block  to  the 
dead  economist.  On  the  front,  on  a  granite  pillar,  is  a  bust  of  George.  The 
back  has,  in  a  wreath  of  granite,  a  tablet  containing  a  quotation  from  Progress 
and  Poverty.  The  monument  is  the  work  of  the  economist's  son,  Richard 
(ieorge,  the  sculptor. 
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KOKonill  OF  MANHATTAN. 


o  mystery  at  all  and  little  of  tradition  hangs  over 
flu-  lirht  settlement  (if  tin?  long  mid  narrow  island 
that  in  former  days  constituted  all  of  New  York 

City  and  is  now  the  Greater  New  York's  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  ('lean  cut,  detailed,  substantiated 
historical  facts  tell  tl>e  story  from  the  very  first 
moment.  The  first  personage  New  York's  Borough 
of  Manhattan  has  to  recall  is  Ilendrik  Hudson, 

wln»  in  1609,  in  bis  galliot  the  Half  Moon, 

sailed  up  the  hay  and  theuec  into  what  is  now 
the  Hudson  River.  A  stern,  fearless,  roving 
adventurer  was  he,  fit  for  the  tasl<  a  Dutch 

••  trading  company  had  given  him  that  of  dis- 
covering a  northwest  passage  to  the  Pacific. 
He  failed  in  this  ta.sk,  of  course,  but  he  brought 

back  news  of  far  greater  value  to  the  trading 
Dutch  nation  of  that  time,  that  there  was  a  certain  land 
it  would  pay  to  colonize  and  set  up  business  relations  with. 
Nor  were  the  merchants  of  Holland  slow  at  taking  his  advice. 
Thus  was  that  strip  of  land,  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  long  and  of 
varying  widths -three  miles  at  its  widest — that  now  constitutes  New  York's 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  lirsl  M  illed.  Hudson,  as  n  matter  of  fact,  was  not  its 
discoverer,  though  this  credit  is  generally  given  him.  Traders  had  actually 
set  foot  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  some  years  previously,  though  they  had 
never  located  there  permanently.  Hudson,  however,  made  it  a  settlement,  a 
trading  post,  that  grew  into  a  village,  B  city,  and  finally  a  metropolis. 

What  Hudson  found  is  of  interest.  UA  smiling  laud,"  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  a  narrow  island  Of  the  most  diversified  scenery  ami  great  natural  beauty. 
Hardly  the  faintest  hint  of  what  the  island  of  Manna  hut  toes  was  can  be  found 
in  the  regularly  arranged  heaps  of  brick  ami  stone  that  mark  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  of  Is'is  and  I'.HUI.  Nevertheless,  for  years  after  the  day  of  its  dis- 
covery Manhattan  [gland  retained  its  pristine  beauty.  In  the  regions  at  its 
tip  end,  where  the  waters  of  the  rivers  meet  those  of  the  upper  bay,  it  was  low- 
lying,  below  what  is  now  Fulton  Street  much  narrower  than  now,  for  then'  is 
considerable  made  land  along  its  outer  edges  to-day,  three  full  blocks  in  places 
along  tin-  Fast  Uiver  near  the  Buttery.     West  of  Broadway  where  Canal  Street 

ie  there  were  meadow  -  H  led  by  the  Hudson's  tide,  known  as  late  as  the  early 

days  of  this  eenturj  as  Lispenard's  Meadows.    Where  the  Tombs  prison  is 

now  was  a  pond— the  Collect    Pond     and  near  this,  at  a  later  date,  the  fines! 


water  in  all  New  York  was  to  be  found.  The  famous  Tea- Water  Pump  6tood 
here  just  after  the  Revolution. 

Some  rods  from  the  Collect  Pond  was  a  swamp  of  wide  area.  About  the 
middle  of  the  island,  from  the  Battery  to  the  island's  northern  end,  ran  a  ridge, 
and  Broadway  ami  the  Boulevard  follow  this  ridge  precisely  to-day.  Beyond 
Canal  Street,  from  river  to  river,  there  were  gently  sloping  meadows  and  pri- 
meval forests.  At  about  Fourteenth  Street  rocky  districts  began,  reaching  their 
greatest  height  on  the  west  side,  up  about  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street  and 
what  is  now  Moniingside  and  Washington  Heights.  Innumerable  brooks, 
water  courses,  ami  ponds  lined  and  dotted  the  island.  Steep  hills  and  deep 
valleys  wen-  frequent.  It  was  emphatically  a  rolling  country,  with  fine  pasture 
land  here  and  there  and  an  occasional  smooth  stretch.  Much  of  the  upper  east 
side  was  boggv,  the  upper  west  side  rocky.  So  pronounced  were  these  geo- 
graphical characteristic-,  that  when  late  in  the  cighteen-seventics  the  city  began 
to  push  far  up  town  the  upper  west  side  could  only  be  built  upon  after  a  pre- 
liminary expense  of  millions  in  leveling  and  blasting. 

This  was  the  land  that  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  formally  in  1610.  The 
lower  end  of  the  island  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  or  Hudson  and 
Fast  rivers,  which  bound  it  on  the  east  and  west  sides;  but  it  is  only  separated 
from  the  mainland  on  the  north  by  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  the  Harlem 
River,  two  connecting  but  comparatively  unimportant  streams.  The  length  of 
the  island  on  the  west  side  is  thirteen  and  a  half  miles,  and  on  the  east  side 
about  eight  and  a  half  miles.  Its  average  breadth  is  one  and  three  fifths  miles, 
the  widest  point  being  fnun  Seventeenth  to  Fourteenth  Streets,  where  it  has  a 
breadth  of  nearly  three  miles,  from  whence  it  varies  and  narrows  to  half  a 
mile  at  Bowling  Green.  At  about  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street  the  eleva- 
tion is  BUCh  that  the  surface  of  the  land  is  higher  than  the  top  of  Trinity  (  hurch 
steeple  on  lower  Broadway. 

The  early  settlers  bad  frequent  troubles  with  their  Indian  neighbors  until 
L61T,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  patched  up  with  the  Iroquois.    Up  to  this 

period  New   Amsterdam  -for  so  the  little  settlement  was  called — had  been  of 

small  importance.  But  the  strength  of  England  increased  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  thrifty  Dutch  began  to  look  to  their  poeketbooks.  Many  families  were 
sent  out  from  Holland,  and  in  1626  the  first  of  the  Dutch  governors  came. 

There  were  jour  of  these  governors,  all  men  of  parts  and  shrewdness.  With 
Peter  Miuuit  the  line  began.  W'outer  Van  Twiller  followed  him.  Wilhelmus 
Kieft  came  third  in  order,  and  the  fourth  was  Peter  Stuyvcsant  of  the  wooden 
leg,  whose  bones  now  rest  in  the  soil  of  St.  Mark's  churchyard  on  Second 
Avenue.     There  was  little  of  incident  in  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  for  these  years. 
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The  island  of  Manna-hattoee  was  purchased  from  the  Indiana  for  sixty  guilders 
($24),  paid  in  sundry  trinkets.  The  little  town  waxed  mighty  t*..r  its  day  and 
generation.  Sturdy  burghers  were  there,  well-formed  and  hard-working  vrouws, 
blooming  maids  and  hard-headod  youths.  They  built  a  stockade  of  wood  acrou 
the  island  at  what  is  now  Wall  Street,  and  dug  a  canal  where  ifl  QOW  Canal 
Street,  both  for  protection  from  the  belligerent  Indians  who  infested  the 
island'.--  upper  part-. 

Under  Stuyvesant  the  settlement  grew.  French,  English,  Huguenots,  and 
Germans  rami-  over  and  engaged  in  trade.  The  man  of  the  wooden  leg,  a  sol- 
dier in  every  sense  of  the  word,  held  the  Indian-  in  check.  The  town  took  <>n 
every  appearance  of  life,  though  it  was  very  simple  in  it-  tastes.  Nevertheless 
it  had  a  mixed  population  of  burghers,  shopkeepers,  farmer-,  soldiery,  runaway 
slaves  from  the  Virginia  plantations,  and  dare-devil  adventurer.-..  All  of  these 
Stuyvesant  kept  in  order,  grimly,  superbly. 

The  day  of  Holland  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  was  short-lived,  despite  the 
skill  of  the  last  of  the  Dutch  governors.  England  had  her  eye  on  the  fruitful 
province.  Stuyvesant  foresaw  the  danger,  but  his  home  Government  would  not 
send  him  aid.  On  a  September  afternoon  of  the  year  1*564  several  British  frig- 
ate- under  command  of  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls  sailed  up  the  bay,  and  with 
the  aid  of  certain  insurgents  seized  New  Amsterdam  before  the  hutch  had  time 
to  strike  a  blow.  The  city  then  became  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
York  (later  James  II),  under  whose  direction  the  Nicolls  expedition  was  fitted 
out.  Nicolls  became  the  first  English  governor.  lie  was,  while  not  experi- 
enced in  statecraft,  a  man  who  managed  to  conciliate  the  various  conflicting 
elements,  and  the  tenor  of  events  ran  fairly  well  on  Manhattan  Island  for  thir- 
teen years,  when  in  1073  the  city  was  once  more  captured  by  the  Dutch.  They 
held  it  this  time  for  only  a  short  fifteen  months. 

In  K!74  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  which 
then  had  a  population  of  three  thousand.  Hi*  rule  becoming  unpopular  with 
the  people.  King  James  replaced  him  with  Lieutenant-Governor  BrockholBt 
Matters  did  not  improve,  and  a  system  of  self-government  was  inaugurated,  with 
Thomas  Dongan  as  governor.  In  this  era  came  the  rebellion  led  by  Jacob 
Leisler,  which  resulted  in  both  Leisler  and  his  -on-in  law,  his  chief  lieutenant, 
being  hanged.  The  government  was  at  once  reorganized  on  an  aristocratic 
basis,  which  continued  until  the  Revolution,  the  right  of  suffrage  being  only 
granted  to  those  who  possessed  a  property  qualification. 

For  seventy-five  years  after  the  collapse  of  the  Leisler  movement  the  historj 
of  New  York  ran  along  evenly,  and  the  city  continued  to  gain  in  prosperity 
and  importance.  In  171>»  its  population  was  six  thousand,  ami  in  17.">n  this  bad 
increased  to  twelve  thousand.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  it  bad  twentj 
thousand  inhabitants. 

When  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  in  1 7*15,  New  York  was  in  a  ferment. 


When  the  finl  ship  with  a  cargo  of  the  hated  -tamps  arrived  there  was  intense 

excitement    Finally,  under  threats  of  mob  violence,  the  stamps  were  surrendered 

to  the  municipal  authorities.    Then  followed  tin- stirring  event- of  the  Rovo 
lution,  when  loyalist  and  patriot  fought  even  so  closely  to  the  town  as  Wa-h 
ingfon  EfoightB,  at  One  Hundred  and  l  itts  fifth  Street,  and  the  federal  army 
held  White  Plains.     New  ^  ork  remained  in  British  hand-  until  almo.-t  the  last 

gun.    It  was  on  November  95,  I7s:t.  that  the  armies  of  the  king  finally  Id't  the 

city  they  had  held  so  long,  and  Oil  the  -ame  d a\  Washington  marched  in. 

.lame>  Duane,  an  old  colonial  New  ^  orker,  was  the  city's  flrsl  mayor  under 

American  rule.     He  had  served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  OontinOD 
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tal  Congress,  and  was  a  man  of  property  ami  position.  Efa  continued  a-  mas. a 
until  17S!».  The  City  Hall  was  then  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets, 
where  the  Sub  Trea-ur\  QOW  stand-      lb-re  Washington  was  inaugurated  IVesi 

dentin  1789.    From  L785  to  17'.»"  New  York  was  the  national  capital;  from 

1784  to  1 7i»7  it  was  the  State  capital  us  well. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  of  IMlS  immigration  from  Europe  set  in  on  a  vast 
SCale,  and  with  the  adoption  of  a  more  radical  State  constitution  the  history  of 
old  New  York  may  be  Raid  to  have  c.me  to  an  end  and  that  of  the  modern  city 

to  have  begun,  in  1820  the  population  had  increased  to  <««■  hundred  and 
twenty-live  thousand.  In  L826  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  City's  development,  and  by  I860  its  population  was  more  than 

eight  hundred  thousand. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  an  effort  was  made  to  force  the  city  into 
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open  rebellion.    Major  Fernando  Wood  proposed  that  New  York  should  secede 
nnd  become  a  free  city,  »nd  the  city  council  received  the  proposition  with  enthu- 
siasm.   But  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon  the  whole  current  of  opinion  changed, 
and  the  city  dis- 
patched regiment 
after  regiment  to 
the  defense  of  the 
Onion. 

Since  the  close 
of  the  war  the 
commercial  prog- 
ress of  the  city 
baa  made  niaiwl- 
OTLB  C  h  a  n  Lres  on 

Manhattan  bland. 

I  n  B t cad  o  |  the 
beautiful  natural 
BCenorj  the  island 
once  was  wont  to 
boast,  New  ^ Cik- 
ers  now  point  with 

equal  enthusiasm 
to  the  long  vista 

of    streets  lined 

with  tin'  mighty 
structures  of  en- 
gineering skill 
which  murk  the 
former  sites  of 
w  Hand  and  pas- 
ture. 

<  >f  the  diversi- 
fied and  beautiful 
natural  scenery 
which  was  ob- 
served by  Hudson 
and  his  men  hardly 

a  restige  remains.     Valleys  have  been  tilled  in,  hills  leveled,  water  courses  and 

brooka  buned.  In  Central,  Riverside,  Alorningside,  ami  Mount  Morris  Parks 
and  up  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  island  at  Inwood  (old  Tubby's  Hook),  Nature 
has  been  allowed  to  have  her  way,  but  nowhere  else.  Kven  a  vacant  lot  is 
U"' ",,Sar»^  BigUt  «...  the  island,  and  the  builders,  masons,  carpenters,  and 


plumbers  keep  unceasingly  on  each  year.  "Where  Hudson  and  Stnyvesant  and 
even  men  and  women  of  the  last  century  saw  landscapes,  there  are  now  only 
the  caflons  of  the  city's  streets.    As  time  goes  on  even  the  old  buildings  are 

being  destroyed, 
and  one  has  to 
hunt  in  out-of- 
the-way  localities 
for  an  old  Dutch 
house,  or  even  a 
structure  that  has 
reached  the  age  of 
a  hundred  years. 
It  is  a  city  of  the 
new  that  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan 
spreads  out  to-day, 
a  region  that  at 
some  points  is 
worth  more  the 
square  foot  than 
any  other  place  on 
earth. 

From  the  City 
Hall  to  the  Bat- 
tery it  is  now  a 
mass  of  towering 
structures,  grown 
up  in  the  air  these 
past  few  years,  the 
buildings  of  the 
finest  class  dwarf- 
ing even  Trinity 
Church's  spire. 
There  the  bank- 
ing interests  fore- 
gather, the  ship- 
ping  people,  the 

great  foreign  merchants,  the  commerce  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  iron,  machinery, 
paints,  drugs,  and  a  thousand  more  articles.  "West  of  the  City  Hall  Park  are 
the  ehina  and  glass  men.  the  willow-ware  traders,  the  fruit  merchants.  East 
of  the  Park  are  the  newspapers,  and  beyond  them  the  leather  trade,  on  the 
site  of  a  marshy  waste  still  called  "the  Swamp."     Northward  of  this  begins 
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the  huge  "East  Side,"  "Chinatown,"  the  "(ihctto,"  unci  the  hordes  of  foreign 
era  who  work  at  their  trades  where  they  live.    Up  Broadway  is  the  wholesale 
dry-goods  interest,  and  that  of  flowers  ami  feathers.    To  tin'  westward  are 
manufactories,  and  along  the  river  front  the  grocery  trade. 

At  Fourteenth  Street  the  character  of  the  citv  changes.  Now  begins  the 
residence  district  ami  the  region  of  regular  streets,  east  ami  \\e>t,  north  and 
south.  Business  is  steadily  invading  all  this  territory,  from  Fourteenth  Street 
to  Korty-secomI  Street.    A  few  conservative  families,  indifferenl  to  the  inroads 

of  trade  ami  the  demands  Of  fashion,  .still  live  where  they  did  a  quarter  of  B  cen- 
tury ago,  hut  these  arc  very  few.    In  this  helt  are  the  finest  shops  of  the  present 

day,  and  most  of  the  theaters.    Everything  centers  within  a  short  distant  t 

Broadway.    Far  east  and  west  of  here  it  is  becoming  shabbier  each  year. 

Fashion  has  its  stronghold,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  in  New  York  along 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  within  a  block  of  it  in  the  side  streets  from  Thirtv  fourth 
Street  up.  Here  are  the  palaces  of  many  famous  on  account  of  their  wealth. 
The  upper  west  side,  including  Riverside  Drive,  can  boast  also  of  residences  of 
much  elegance.  From  Thirty-fourth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street  arc  the  costly  apartment  houses,  in  which  rents  are  from  one  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  dollars  for  a  single  apartment.  In  this  section  are  also  the 
cheaper  apartments  and  flats  and  small  houses  where  the  middle  classes  live. 
These  latter  extend  their  residences  throughout  Harlem  and  across  the  river 
into  the  Horough  of  the  l'.nmx. 

On  the  hill  on  the  west  side  above  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street 

and  along  the  hank  of  the  Hudson  is  what  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  the   St 

picturesque  ami  beautiful  region  of  homes  on  Manhattan  Island  Washington 
Heights.  There  is  one  curious  spot  in  this  section— a  miniature  Coney  Island 
has  sprung  up  along  Amsterdam  Avenue  by  High  Bridge  and  Fort  (  teorge.  <  ra 
Sundays  and  holidays  the  cosmopolitan  inhabitants  of  the  lower  cast  side  swarm 
to  this  district.  They  are  mostly  the  poorest  of  the  mechanic  class,  to  whom 
even  a  trip  to  Coney  Island,  cheap  though  the  fare,  is  a  luxury. 

An  interesting  feature  as  regards  the  progress  and  the  growth  of  Manhattan 
has  been  the  wiping  out,  in  the  memories  of  all  but  a  few,  of  the  many  little 
villages  that  dotted  the  island.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  Greenwich, 
Chelsea,  Dry  Dock,  Yorkville,  Manhattanville,  ami  Cannansville.  Greenwich 
village  extended  west  of  Sixth  Avenue,  from  Bleecker  to  Seventeenth  or 
Eighteenth  Streets,  in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  and  was  widely  known. 
Thereto  all  the  business  offices  and  shops  were  removed  when  the  cholera 
scourge  visited  New  York  in  1822.  It  was  a  charming  suburb,  and  man) 
romantic  memories  linger  about  it.  A  few  of  its  old  houses  remain  to  day,  but 
many  of  the  people  who  now  live  within  its  bounds  do  not  know  of  the  name. 
A  village  of  even  greater  distinction  was  Chelsea,  along  "the  Ninth  Avenue," 
from  Eighteenth  Street  to  Twenty-fifth.     Dry  Dock  village  was  far  to  the  east 


nde,  above  and  below  Seventh  street,  on  what  was  onoo  o  swamp  Yorkville 
was  at  about  Fast  Eightieth  Streol  and  Third  Avonuo,   The  Boston  post  stages 

Stopped  there  to  water.     Manhattanville  was  in  thevallev  at  West  QnO  Hun 

dred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Street,  and  Car 

mansvills    on  the 

heights  at  West  <  h\r 

Hundred  and  Fii'iv 

fifth  Street. 

None  of  these 
old-time  villages 
were  annexed.  The 
city  simply  built 
itself  up  and  around 
and  finally  absorbed 

them.  The  only  vil- 
lage of  the  time  that 

has  kept  its  identity 
is  Harlem,  ami  this 

region  above  <  mo 
Hundred  and  Tenth 

Street,      a  1 1  h  o  u  g  h 

metropolitan  now,  is 

never  likely  to  lose 
its  characteristics  as 

a  suburb. 

The    first  prOSl 

dent  of  the  borough 

was  Augustus  W. 
Peters,  who  as  a 
member  of  the  Old 

( i  uard  was  active  in 

recruiting  volunteers  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  American  war.     The  borough's 

population  m  the  last  thirty-seven  years  has  more  than  doubled.     A  "ding  to 

the  Federal  ecu -us.  in  i860  it  was  818,609;  In  L870,  942,292;  In  L880,  1,164, 
678;  and  in  Is'."1.  U-n»,si»;.   The  Hoard  of  Health's  estimate  for  is'.'7  was 

l,ss4,:!24.  According  to  ligurcs  prepared  h\  Mr  Stevenson  Tow  le,  consult- 
ing engineer  for  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  tho  total  acreage  of  the 
borough  is  25,804,  and  on  January  1,  1H!W,  the  population  per  acre  was  7 1 .7  ; 
the  population  per  square  mile,  l.ri,sss  ;  the  population  living  in  hoiUOS,  1,846,- 

•;::7 :  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  87,291  ;  and  the  average  Dumber  oi  resj 

dents  to  B  house,  21.2. 
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LOOKING  NORTHEAST  FROM  THE  ROOK  OF  THE  WOODIU'J  DO  K  IU  ILDING,  CORNED  OK  JOHN  WD  WILLIAM  STREETS. 


BOROUGH  OF 

riROM  a  point  overlooking  the 
— 4    Hudson,  on  a  beautiful  ridge  be- 
tween Washington  Heightsand 
rnwood,  is  a  landscape  view 
which  is  surpassed  by 
few  natural  panoramas 
in  America,  <  >n  a  clear 
day  there  is  spread  be- 
fore  the  eye  at  every 
5oint  of  the  compass 
;m  unobstructed  view 
(»f     nearly  twenty 
miles,    and    with  a 
pair   of  good  held 
glasses  there  is  brought 
within  the  range  <>1'  vision 
D  picture  80  grand  and 
Inspiring  that,  once  seen, 

it  is  never  to  bG  forgotten.  The  ma  jestic  Hudson  may  he  traced  north  until, 
like  a  6ilver  thread,  it  disappears  between  the  hills  of  Orange  and  Putnam 
Counties,  The  city  of  Yonkers,  eighteen  miles  from  the  Battery,  is  easily 
seen  with  the  naked  rye,  and  points  of  interest  on  the  smith  can  readily  he 
located  in  the  more  thickly  populated  district  of  Manhattan  borough.  The 
UOblQ  1'alisades  and  the  Highlands  of  New  Jersey  on  the  west,  and  the  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  valley  of  the  Harlem  on  the  east,  seem  to  be  enhanced 
in  their  beauty  when  viewed  from  this  commanding  elevation.  To  enumer- 
ate all  the  points  of  interest  spread  out  before  the  eye  of  the  beholder  would 
require  too  many  of  the  limited  pages  of  this  hook,  and  certainly  no  word 
picture  that  might  he  drawn  could  adequately  descrihe  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  landscape. 

Helnre  continuing  a  description  of  other  beautiful  scenes  and  points  of  inter- 
est to  be  found  in  the  Borough  Of  the  Bronx,  a  brief  outline  of  the  early  history 
"I  1  lie  territory  included  in  its  borders  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the 
reader.  When  Hendrik  1 1  ik1m.ii,  in  1 609,  sailed  up  the  river  which  now  bears 
hi-  name,  lie  anchored  off  a  point  which  in  later  years  took  the  name  of  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  which  is  the  m08t  southwestern  point  on  tin-  Hudson  of  Westchester 
County,  which  county  contains  all  the  territory  known  as  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  Four  years  later  Adriaen  Blok,  in  the  first  sailing  vessel  built  in  Amer- 
ica, cruised  up  the  Sound  and  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  territory.  To 
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Jonas  Bronck,  or  Bronx,  however,  belongs  the  distinguished  honor  of  being 
the  first  white  settler.  Bronck  came  from  Holland  in  his  ship,  The  Fine,  of 
Troy,  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  corresponding  to  the  territory  known  as 
Morrisania.  From  this  pioneer  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  is  entitled  to  its 
name.  It.  will  thus  be  seen  that  Westchester  County,  like  Manhattan  Island, 
was  originally  a  Dutch  settlement.  As  its  riches  developed  it  fell  a  prey  to 
English  greed.  In  1*>4(!  Adriaen  Vanderdonek  secured  a  title  to  a  tract  of 
land  sixteen  miles  along  the  Hudson  River,  north  of  Spuyten  Duyvil,  extending 
east  to  the  Bronx  River.  This  tract  included  what  is  now  the  city  of  Yonkers 
and  the  entire  southwestern  part  of  Westchester  County.  The  east  side  of  the 
borough,  skirting  Long  Island  Sound  and  including  Pelham  Neck,  was  settled 
by  William  Hutchinson  and  his  wife  Anne.  They  were  of  English  stock,  and 
came  from  Boston  in  Eight  years  later  Throgg's  Neck  was  settled  by 

John  Throckmorton  and  thirty-live  families  who  fled  from  New  England  to 
escape  the  inhuman  persecution  of  the  Puritans.  The  northern  part  of  the 
county  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  Stephauus  van  Cortlandt. 

The  present  Borough  of  the  Bronx  includes  all  the  lower  end  of  Westchester 
County.  The  southern  limits  of  the  cities  of  Yonkers  and  Mount  Vernon  form 
its  northern  boundary,  and  it  follows  an  almost  direct  line  east  to  Long  Island 
Sound.  Bronx  contains  all  the  old  towns  of  Westchester,  Kingsbridge,  East- 
chester,  and  a  part  of  Pelham.  In  the  territory  are  also  included  the  villages 
of  Mount  Saint  Vincent,  Kiverdale,  Kingsbridge,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  Woodlawn 
Heights,  Willianisbridge,  Bay  Chester,  Morrisania,  Bartow  on  the  Sound,  Port 
Morris,  Mott  Haven,  Fordham,  and  Bronxdale. 

Prior  to  Dutch  settlement  many  tribes  of  aborigines  inhabited  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  Bronx,  the  most  important  of  whicli  was  the  Weekquaes- 
geeks.  Relics  of  their  settlement  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers 
and  the  Sound  in  shell  beds,  mounds,  and  hummocks.  Archaeologists  have  made 
Some  important  finds  of  Hint  spearheads  and  arrow  heads,  stone  hatchets,  and 
other  prehistoric  remains.  History  regarding  their  actions  in  the  district  treated 
upon  in  this  story  deals  with  the  treaty  made  between  them  and  the  Dutch  in 
K'.f'i  at  the  home  of  Jonas  Bronck,  near  the  present  terminus  of  Bronck  Avenue, 
at  Harlem  Kills;  their  massacre  of  Yanderdonck's  colony  in  what  is  now  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  ;  the  celebrated  Anne  Hutchinson  murder  near  the  "split  rock" 
in  Pelham  Bay  Park  ;  and  the  evacuation  of  Throgg's  Neck  by  John  Throck- 
morton and  his  colony. 

Bordering  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  geological  formation  of  the  Bronx,  con- 
sisting principally  of  limestone  ami  trap  bowlders,  is  very  ancient.  Two  main 
ridges  ami  one  intermediate  one  parallel  to  the  Jersey  Palisades ;  while  to  the 
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oust  of  the  valley  of  the  Harlem  River  the  surface  gradually  flattens  into  sea 
meadow's  ami  salt  marshes  along  the  Sound. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  territory  of  the  Bronx  wae  the  theater 
of  Borne  bloody  skirmishes  and  military  movements.  The  sagacious  Washington 
was  (juiek  to  note  the  natural  defenses  of  this  section  of  the  country,  and  by 
rallying  his  ill-equipped  troops  in  the  interior  he  was  able  to  maintain  an  un- 
broken line  of  communication  between  the  New-  England,  the  Middle,  and  the 
Southern  colonies.  The  line  of  advance  for  war  ships  up  the  Hudson  was 
obstructed  by  Forts  Washington  and  Lee.  At  Fort  George,  where  the  brave 
McGaw,  of  Maryland,  lost  his  life  in  defense  of  his  eountrv,  an  enterprising 
hrewer  has  established  a  summer  garden  and  liquid  refreshment  resort.    It  was 

at  Fort  Washington,  however,  where  occurred  the  greatest  disaster  to  American 
arms  during  the  war  for  independence,  and  definite  measures  are  now  being 
taken  to  mark  the  spot  with  a  memorial  arch  similar  in  proportions  and  de- 
sign to  the  famous  Arch  of  Titus  in  Rome.  The  site  of  the  old  fort  lies  im- 
mediately within  the  private  property  boundary  on  the  western  side  of  Fort 
Washington  road,  aboul  in  range  with  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Street, 

and  it  is  here  that  the  proposed  memorial  arch  will  be  erected.  Washington, 

viewing  from  a  distance  the  battle  of  November  L6,  177<">,  in  which  the  British 
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wreaked  their  vengeance  in  horrible  butchery  of  their  captives,  wept  like  a 
child  at  the  fate  of  his  heroic  companions,  which  he  was  powerless  to  avert. 
On  that  date  the  hist  vestige  of  American  authority  disappeared  from  the  island 

of  Manhattan  until' the  evacuation  seven  years  later  by  the  British,  other  in- 
teresting and  important  events  were  Aaron  Burr's  destruction  of  the  British 
blockhouse  at  West  Farm.-;  the  notable  attack  of  the  patriots  upon  the  British 

lines  by  way  of  Van  Oortlandt  and  William-bridge;  the  defeat  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  in  Van  Oortlandt  Park  near  Woodlawn  ;  a  cavalry  encounter 
in  Van  Oortlandt  Park  at  the  crossing  of  Tibbett's  Brook  near  the  old  mill  ; 
and  Washington's  crossing  of  Kingsbridge  to  take  possession  of  ft ew  York  City 
after  it>  evacuation  by  the  British, 

The  old  families  of  Bronx  have  been  prominent  in  New  York's  social  and 
political  history  from  the  early  colonial  days.  Morrisania  takes  its  name  from 
Richard  Morris,  who  came  from  Barbadoes  and  was  a  captain  under  Cromwell. 
Other  famous  families  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Bronx  are 
the  Van  Cortlandts,  Philipses,  Pells,  Delanceys,  Bartows,  Ludlows,  Rutherfords, 
Law  renccs,  and  ( Jouverneurs. 

In  .January,  1*74,  King-bridge  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  form- 
ing part  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward.  West  Farms,  which  had  been  set  off  as 
a  town  in  1846,  including  the  villages  of  West  Farms,  Fordham,  Willian  -- 
bridge,  Tremont,  Fairmont,  Belmont,  Olairmont,  Monterey,  Mount  Eden,  Mount 
Hope,  and  Woodstock,  was  annexed  the  same  year.  The  other  major  portion- 
of  the  present  borough  were  annexed  at  a  more  recent  date,  all  of  them  going 
into  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards.  In  these  two  wards  there 
are  now  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  legally  opened  streets.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  two  wards  foots  up  to  nearly  seventy  million  dollars. 

This  great  north  side  of  New  York  City  is  in  shape  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram, bounded  on  three  sides  by  navigable  waters,  while  nearly  half  of  the 
remaining  boundary  forms  the  northerly  limit  of  the  great  public  park  area  of 
the  city.  In  its  topography  the  average  width  of  the  Bronx  is  more  than  six 
miles.  There  are  three  parallel  lines  of  elevation  and  three  corresponding  val- 
leys of  depression.  All  the  depressions  are  suitable  for,  and  are  actually  in 
use  as,  channels  of  commerce  in  the  form  of  great  trunk  lines  of  railway, 
which  demonstrate  the  superior  commercial  facilities  of  this  entire  area.  A 
general  system  of  rapid  transit  is  thus  made  secure,  and  a  thorough  system  of 
freight  transit  is  established,  enabling  manufactories  to  distribute  their  com- 
modities and  secure  raw  material  without  breaking  bulk,  ftot  only  in  land 
transit  but  in  water  communication  are  the  facilities  unequaled.  A  water 
frontage  eijual  in  extent  to  that  of  Manhattan  Island  is  presented — a  total 
length  of  shipping  front  of  over  fifty  miles.  There  remains  to  be  said,  in  this 
connection,  a  word  concerning  the  remarkable  commercial  advantages  which 
have  been  developed  by  the  opening  of  the  Harlem  River  to  navigation.  The 
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official  celebration  of  this  event  took  place  June  17,  1895.  Already  thin  im- 
provement, still  under  way.  has  added  u  decided  impetus  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  tin-  region  of  the  Bronx.     The  immense  number  of  steamers  and 

bargea  thai  new  leave  the  Hudson  River  and  enter  the  Harlem  River  at  Spuy- 

ten  Duvvil  were  formerly  compelled  to  douhle  the  Battery,  thus  Mocking  the 
way  of  the  ocean-going  steamers,  excursion  and  passenger  lines.  As  wharf 
facilities  are  increased  along  the  Harlem  this  obstruction  is  gradually  lessening. 

On  the  eastern  bonier  ..!'  the  Rronx  is  located  w  hat  is  now  known  as  the 
Fast  Harbor  of  New  York,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  East  River,  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  Harlem  River.  This  harbor  has  ample  space  and  depth  for 
the  largest  vessels  afloat,  and  may  be  approached  direct  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
via  Long  Island  Sound,  or  through  the  East  River  from  New  York  harbor. 
The  entire  coast  traffic  of  the  New  England  States, including  the  mammoth  pas- 
senger steamers  of  the  Sound,  passes  through  this  harbor.  From  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  this  vast  land-looked  basin.  Two  railroad  systems  (the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  New  Fork,  New  lla\en.  and  I Iartford)  have  freight  terminals 
here,  and  the  superior  advantages  offered  to  manufactories  are  being  appreciated 
by  capitalists  and  promoters  of  commercial  enterprises. 

In  the  matter  of  rapid  transit  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  LB  fairly  well  taken 
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care  of.  One  branch  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Road  is  in  operation  to  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street,  on  the  east  side,  and  to  Fordham ;  while  on 
the  west  side  passengers  are  carried  by  the  Elevated  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
tilth  Street,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Putnam  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  The  New  York  Central  maintains  an  express  train 
service  from  its  Forty-second  Street  station  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  city* 
over  what  is  known  as  the  Harlem  Railroad.  This  company  also  operates  a 
road  for  freight  which  skirts  the  Hudson  from  Spuyten  Duvvil  to  Thirty-third 
Street.  The  extreme  eastern  division  is  served  by  the  Harlem  River  branch  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  connection  with  the  elevated 
roads  of  Manhattan  being  made  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Street  and 
Second  and  Third  Avenues.  I  n  addition  to  these  steam  railway  facilities  the  trol- 
ley lines  are  gradually  forming  a  network  of  tracks  over  the  entire  territory  of 
the  Bronx. 

The  viaducts  and  bridges  of  the  Bronx,  of  which  there  are  a  number,  form 
an  interesting  study  in  themselves.  The  first  bridge  across  the  Harlem  was 
built  in  1698  by  Fredryck  Philipse.  The  franchise  granted  him  stated  that  no 
toll  should  he  charged  for  the  passage  of  the  King's  forces,  and  that  the  struc- 
ture must  be  called  King's  Bridge.  This  bridge  was  built  just  east  of  the  site 
of  the  present  structure  which  bears  its  name.  In  1813  Robert  Macomb  built  a 
bridge  at  the  location  Of  the  present  Seventh  Avenue  Bridge.  In  order  to 
build  the  structure  he  dammed  the  river.  In  1 636  the  farmers  of  Westchester 
destroyed  Macomb's  dam  and  reopened  navigation.  Later,  a  wooden  bridge,  with 
a  swing  draw,  was  constructed  at  the  same  place.  It  was  popularly  known  as 
Macomb's  Dam  Bridge,  and  remained  in  use  until  1891,  when  it  was  moved  a 
short  distance  to  the  north  to  make  room  for  a  new  steel  structure.  The 
Fourth  Avenue  railroad  bridge  was  built  in  1840,  and  a  railroad  bridge  at 
Spuyten  Duyvil  in  1846.  The  famous  High  Bridge  was  completed  in  1849,  and 
was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  old  Croton  Aqueduct  across  the 
valley  of  the  Harlem.  It  is  of  interest  to  sightseers,  and  extends  from  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  to  Aqueduct  Ave- 
nue. Of  greater  interest,  however,  is  Washington  Bridge,  just  north  of  High 
Uridge.  It  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  masonry  and  steel,  2,375  feet  long  and 
over  eighty  feet  w  ide.  This  bridge  was  two  years  in  building,  and  cost,  in 
round  numbers,  three  million  dollars.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1889. 
The  Second  Avenue  Bridge,  for  railroad  and  foot  passengers,  was  built  by  the 
Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Company  in  1885.  The  Third  Avenue  Bridge  is  a 
ponderous  affair,  having  a  draw  span  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long.  It  car- 
ries two  sidewalks,  a  roadway,  and  double  tracks  for  trolley  cars.  This  bridge 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  two  million  dollars,  and  was  made  necessary  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  "War  Department  of  the  United  States.  Congress  enacted  a 
law  in  1890  stipulating  that  bridges  over  the  Harlem  River  must  have  a  clear 
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space  of  twenty-four  feet  above  high-water  murk.  This  law  made  necessary  B 
higher  structure  to  replace  the  Third  Avenue  Bridge  and  also  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Bridge  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Other  I. ridges  in  process  of  con- 
struction bad  likewise  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  expended  three  million  dollars 
for  its  new  bridge  and  approaches  at  Fourth  Avenue.  Madison  Avenue  Bridge, 
which  connects  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street  on  the  east  with  Madison 
Avenue  on  the  west,  was  built  by  the  Park  Commissioners  in  1SS4.  In  lssc  it 
was  decided  t«>  erect  a  viaduct  from  Washington  Heights  to  connect  with  a 
bridge  over  the  Harlem  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  fifth  Street,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  undertook  this  project  in  L890,  and  three  years  later  the 
viaduct  was  opened  to  the  public.     In  connection  with  the  bridge  it  has  a  total 

length  of  2,281  feet.  It  crosses  Eighth  Avenue,  the  elevated  railroad,  Harlem 
River,  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The  total  cost  of  the  improvement 
was  two  million  dollars.  The  bridge  of  the  New  York  and  Putnam  Railroad 
which  crosses  the  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  Seventh  Avenue  Bridge, 
was  built  in  1877.  It  has  two  railroad  tracks  and  footpaths  for  public  use. 
Broadway  Bridge  over  the  Harlem  Bhip  canal,  connecting  the  old  Kingsbridge 
Roadon  the  south  with  Broadway  on  the  north,  was  completed  in  December, 
1S<>4.  A  new  bridge  is  soon  to  replace  the  presenl  railroad  structure  at  Spuvteu 
Duyvil.  Contracts  for  a  structure  to  be  known  as  the  Willis  Avenue  Bridge 
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for  the  use  of  the  public,  have  been  let.  This  bridge 
will  cross  the  Harlem  from  Willis  Avenue  to  First 
Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street.  It 
is  to  be  an  elaborate  affair,  costing  about  two  million 
dollars. 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx  contains  six  important 
parks  — Van  Oortlandt,  Bronx,  Pelham,  Crotona,  St. 
Mary's,  and  Claremont—  all  of  which  are  described  in 
another  chapter  of  this  book. 

One  of  the  most  important  public  improvements 
undertaken  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  is  the  (J rand 
Boulevard  and  Concourse,  which  will  comprise  a  spa- 
cious and  attractive  driveway  connecting  Central  Park 
and  Riverside  Drive,  Manhattan,  with  the  magnificent 
park  system  of  the  Bronx.  These  splendid  parks  have 
been  almost  inaccessible  for  those  who  wished  to  drive. 
The  Concourse  will  be  free  from  all  business  traffic,  and 
will  include  not  only  a  wide  speedway,  but  a  double 
boulevard  for  pleasure  driving,  broad  walks,  prome- 
nades, and  bicycle  paths  adorned  with  lawn  parking, 
fountains,  and  abundant  shade.  The  Concourse  will 
be  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  be  intersected  by  tune  transverse  roads 
passing  underneath,  for  the  accommodation  of  street  railwavs  and  heavy  traffic. 
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This  grand  boulevard  will  present  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rights  of  New 
York. 

What  is  popularly  known  as  the  Harlem  River  Speedway  presents  an  engi- 
neering feat  of  no  small  proportions.  It  is  a  magnificent  drivewaj  extending 
from  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  viaduct  north  along  the  wesl 
shore  of  the  Harlem  River  for  four 
miles,  and  was  constructed  at  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  one  million  dollar.-  a 
mile.  The  Speedway  is  built  princi- 
pally upon  reclaimed  land  of  the  river 
front  and  space  obtained  by  blasting 
away  portions  of  the  bluff  of  solid 
rock.  The  roadbed  is  of  macadam, 
and  it  is  bordered  along  the  river  by 
an  ornamental  retaining  wall  of  solid 
masonry.  The  Speedway  was  half  a 
dozen  years  in  building,  and  was  con- 
structed for  the  benefit  of  owners  of 
fast  horses.  Its  greatest  width  is  over 
two  hundred  feet,  and  broad  sidewalks 
for  pedestrians  extend  the  full  length 
of  the  drive  on  either  side.  It  is  in- 
tersected at  intervals  by  transverse 
tunnels  for  pedestrians  and  passengers 
from  excursion  boats. 

Some  of  the  most  attractive  ave- 
nues and  residence  streets  of  the  city 
are  located  in  the  Twenty -third  and 
Twenty-fourth  wards.  For  those  who 
admire  picturesque  scenery  and  high 
ground,  there  is  no  borough  of  New 

York  which  affords  60  many  admirable  sites  as  the  Bronx.  It  is  New  York's 
ideal  home  section.  In  educational  facilities  it  possesses  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. In  the  two  wards  comprising  the  borough  there  air  twentj  grammar 
and  twenty-six  primary  schools.  Of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  there 
is  the  Ursuline  Convent  Academy,  near  Bedford  Park;  the  Webb  Home,  a 
costly  structure  in  Sedgwick  Avenue;  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  for  the  care  and 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Fordham  ;  St.  .John's  College,  charmingly 
situated  in  a  pretty  park  facing  on  Pelham  Avenue,  Fordham;  the  New  York 
University,  on  a  twelve-acre  elevation  overlooking  Harlem  River,  Hudson 
River,  and  the  Sound  ;  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  at  Westchester ; 
and  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy  for  Boys,  at  < 'lasson  Point.  Indeed,  the  advan 
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fcagesol  the  great  trans-Harlem  section  are  manifold,  and  the  buyer  of  real  estate 
here  will  tind  it  u  paying  investment. 

Some  of  the  most  important  clubs  of  the  north  side  are  the  Morris  ( 'luh, 

in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Street]  with  o  membership  of  three  hun- 
dred ;    the  Sohnorer,  having   the   largest    membership    of   any  eluh    in  the 

Bronx,  And   composed    principally  of 

the  best  ( tarmon  clement \  the  Subur- 
ban, at  Tremont,  an  athletic  oigani/a 

(ion;  the  West  Morrisania;  the  Tre 

mont  ;  and  the  Bedford  Pink.  There 

are  also  num.  inns  handsome  church 

edifices,  and   an   attractive  ami  com 
modioUB  theater. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  wa\  of 
public  ImprOVOmOUl  Of  the  natural  al 

tractions  of  the  north  side  us  a  real 

donCG  district  is  but  small  (  iparcd  to 

what  is  projected  for  the  m  ar  future. 
The  opening  of  the  Harlem  ship  canal, 

the  dOVGlopmOnI  Of  the  splendid  park 

Bystora,  the  i  iplotion  of  the  great 

reservoir  In  Jerome  Park,  ami  the 
consummation  of  other  public  enter 

prises  outlined  in  this  chapter,  will  be 

of  immense  advantage  to  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx  in  particular,  and  to  the 
Qroater  New  ^  ork  in  general. 

The  growth  and  development  of 

the  Bronx  during  late  years  has  been 

phenomenal:  In  the  year  I860  the 

population  of  this  territory  was  but 
17,000,  in  1890  it  was  74,000,  and  in  L898  il  was  over  200,000.  The  number 
of  building  plans  filed  in  1807  exceeded  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  building  improvements  was  over  twelve  million  dollars.    At  this  rate 

of  progress,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  conditions  ten  years  hence,  The 

taxable  value  of  real  estate  in  the  Bronx  for  1898  was  one  hundred  million 
dollars. 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx  contains  one  of  the  great  defenses  oi  New  ork 

llarl.or.    The  works  at  Fort  Schuyler,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  at  Willot's 

Point,  although  nol  extensive  modern  fortresses,  possess  a  torpedo  and  subma- 
rine mine  system  which  is  unsurpassed,  and  establishes  an  impassable  barrier  to 
an  enemy  bent  upon  entering  the  harbor  by  means  of  the  Sound. 
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>NUKE  the  Borough  "I"  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  had 
no  distinct  and  well-defined  beginning  as  a  settle- 
ment founded  by  European  colonists,  and  its  history 
is  closely  linked  with  that  of  its  neighbor  across  the 
East   River,  successively  known  us   New  Amster- 
dam* New  York,  mikI  Manhattan.   The  nucleus  of 
.-  the  borough  has  also  had  different  appellations,  the 
Breuckelen  of  the  Dutch  becoming  Brookland  under 
British  rule,  and  Brooklyn  after  the  Revolution. 
During  (rovcrnor  Van  Twillcr's  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  New  Netherlands  for  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  one  of  his  official^  Jacob  Van  Oor- 
laer,  purchased  from  the  Indians  a  plot .of  land  called 
"('astateeuw  on  Sewan-hackey,  or  Long  Island,  be- 
tween  the  bay  of  the  North  River  and  the  East 
River."    This  is  the  earliest  recorded  grant  to  an  in- 
dividual in  the  present  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  On 
the  same  day,  Andries  Huddle  and  Wolfert  (Jerrit- 
sen  purchased  the  Hats  next  to  the  west  of  Van  Cor- 
laor's  grant,  and  shortly  after  this  the  level  lands  to 
the  east  were  acquired  by  Governor  Van  Twiller 
himself.     These  purchases  aggregated  about  fifteen 
thousand  acres,  and  from  them  resulted  the  town  of 

New  Amersf  -t,  afterward  Flatlands.     In  the  same 

year,  William  Adriaense  Bennetand  .lac. pies  Bentyn 
purchased  nine  hundred  and  thirty  acres  at  (iowanus.  A  house  was  erected  on 
this  road  a  few  years  later,  and  this  may  be  considered  the  first  step  in  the 
settlement  of  what  afterward  became  the  city  of  Brooklyn  proper.  It  stood  at 
what  is  now  the  junction  of  Twenty-Seventh  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  and 
was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  L648.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the 
second  step  was  taken  in  1(537  by  J  oris  Jansen  do  Rapalje,  one  of  the  Walloon 
immigrants  of  1628.  He  purchased  a  piece  of  land  called  «  Rennegackonok  in 
the  bend  of  Mareehkawieck,"  now  known  as  Wallabout  Bay,  of  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  acres.  This  is  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  and  part  of  the  borough  between  X. .strand  and  Grand 
Avenues. 

The  Indian  war  of  liUM  impeded  the  progress  of  settling  this  fair  land,  and 
it  was  not  until  L645  that  the  first  Dutchman  took  up  his  abode  permanently 
here.    This  pioneer  was  Jau  fivertsen  Bout,  and  he  built  on  the  "  Maize  lands 
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oi  Maryekawick  on  the  Kill  of  (rowanus."  Bout  was  joined  by  several  other 
men  of  the  Netherlands,  and  together  they  established  the  village  of  Breuckelen, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fulton,  Hoyt,  and  Smith  Streets.  Sehepens,  or  super- 
visors, were  appointed,  and  a  Sellout  or  sheriff,  was  chosen. 

By  1654  a  gradual  influx  of  other  "Walloon  settlers  had  gained  for  the  neigh- 
borhood the  appellation  of  "  Wall-Bogt,"  or  "the  bay  of  the  foreigners,"  from 
w  hich  the  transition  to  Wallabout  was  easy.  Governor  Kieft  in  1638  secured 
for  the  West  India  Company  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  de  Rapalje's  plantation, 
extending  f  rom  "  Itcnnegackonck  "  to  what  is  now  Newtown  Creek,  and  from 
the  East  River  to  "  the  swamps  of  Mespaetches."  The  price  paid  to  the  native 
chiefs  for  this  extensive  area,  which  comprised  the  whole  of  the  former  town  of 
Bushwiek  on  the  gradually  rising  land  back  of  the  Wallabout,  was  "eight  fath- 
oms of  duffel  cloth,  eight  fathoms  of  wampum,  twelve  kettles,  eight  adzes, 
eight,  axes,  and  some  knives,  corals,  and  awls." 

In  August,  L638,  Jansen  Van  Vaas  received  a  grant  of  two  hundred  acres 
on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  partly  in  what  later  became  the  towns  of  New 
Utrecht  and  (iravesend,  of  which  towns  he  was  the  pioneer  settler.  In  the  same 
year  Thomas  Bescher  got  a  patent  for  a  tobacco  plantation  on  the  beach 

of  Long  Island,  near  (iowanus.    In  1640  &  Frederick  Lubbert- 
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sen  got  a  patent  for  a  tract  in  this  vicinity,  with  an  extensive  shore  front  on  the 
East  River,  comprising  the  larger  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Smith  I 'rook 
Jyn.    By  1642  the  settlement  was  considered  important  enough  for  the  estah 
lishment  of  a  ferry  to  New  Amsterdam,  the  route  of  which  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Fulton  Ferry  of  to-day. 

By  1646  nearly  the  whole  water  front  from  Newtown  Creek  to  the  south 
side  of  Gowanus  Bay  was  in  the  possession  of  industrious  settlers  actively 
engaged  in  cultivating  it.  Governor  Kieft  in  H'»4»!  formally  incorporated  the 
settlement  of  Breuckelen  as  a  town.  Thus  more  than  two  centuries  ago 
Breuckelen  was  founded  upon  nearly  the  same  location  as  has  since  Income  the 
political  centre  of  what  is  now  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

But  though  the  cluster  of  houses  on  the  site  mentioned  w  as  official  I'rcuckc- 
len,  it  was  not  the  centre  of  settlement.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  grew  op  from 
around  the  old  Ferry  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street.  As  far  hack  as  It'..",'',  a 
sturdy  Hollander — Cornelius  Dircksen — ran  a  boat  ferry  from  here  to  Peck 
Slip.     About  the  little  cove  originally  at  this  point  was  the   Breuckelen  of 


earliest  days.  Hero  were  the  trading  establishments.  A  narrow  road  was 
broken  from  the  town's  site  on  the  plain  above      Afterward  this  was  widened 

and  became  Fulton  Street  What  are  aoit  Front,  Water,  Dougherty,  and 
Columbia  Streets,  run  along  the  lines  of  the  earliest  lanes  of  thifl  cove  village 

The  otl  ier  settlements  stood  still,  and  that  around  the  old  Ferry  grew. 
Before  1700  had  come  around  it  had  climbed  the  hill  as  far  as  ihe  present 
terminus  of  the  Bridge.     Tradition  relates  that  these  first  inhabitants  of  Brook 

lyn  wen'  extraordinarily  Bturdy,  hard-headed  burghers.    Main  street,  the  sea 

Ond   highway  of  this  section,  was  not   Opened  until  one  hundred  \ears  later. 

The  first  market  was  established  in  1676  close  i •  i  the  Ferry,  and  continued 

until  1SS4.     The  first  church,  built  in  1(560,  was  set  in  the  middle  of  the  road 

way  (Fulton  Street!  near  where  Smith  Street  nou  crosses,  and,  I  ho  ugh  a  g]<  t\ 

building,  was  not  pulled  down  until  one  hundred  ami  flftj  years  later. 

In  L664  Breuokolen  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Ne»  Netherlands  passed  Into 
the  bands  of  the  British.  Under  English  rule  the  name  of  Brouakelon  became 
corrupted  into  Brookland.  The  town  eteadilj  advanced  until  it  reached  the 
position  of  the  leading  one  in  Kings  Oounty,  and  its  importance  was  further 
increased  by  its  appointment  as  a  market  town.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  Brooklyn  w  as  a  prosperous,  pleasant,  quiet,  agricultural  town 

of  between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  population.     Its  neighbors,  Bush 

wick,  Flatlands,  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht,  and  the  other  towns  later  in  porated 

with  it,  had  also  made  rapid  advances  in  population  and  wealth 

With  the  Revolution  began  the  hour  of  I  Brooklyn's  niellO  ill  American  his 
tory.     The   British  generals,  with  keen  military  foresight,  ollOBO  western  Long 
Island  as  the  place  Of  oil  places  to  mass  troops  and  from  which  to  SOnd  OUt 

expeditions  to  crush  the  rebellion.    Generals  Greene,  Putnam,  and  Leo,  ol 

the  Americans,  were  sent  hastily  thither  to  defend  ibis  ke\  to  New  ^  oik. 
In    ITT'"'   fchey  commenced  to  throw    up  introuehmcntH,  none   of   which  now 

remain,  though  a  portion  of  old  Fort  Putnam  standi  in  one  of  the  smaller 

parks,  and  has  been  rechristened  Fort  Greene.  The  labors  of  the  colonials 
were  all  in  vain,  however.  The  British  came  over,  met  the  Americans,  and 
repulsed  them  in  the  fiercest   battle  the  war  had  yet  seen.     This  was  on  the 

22d  of  August,  I ""(!. 

Thus  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  bong  Island,  the  loss  of  w  hich  to  the 
Americans  meant  the  occupation  of  New  York  by  the  soldiers  of  the  English 
king.     Though  fortifications  were  thrown  up  from  the  Wallahoul  well  down  to 

Gowanus,  the  most  of  the  fighting  took  place  on  the  present  ground  of  Prospect 

Park  and  along  the  gentle  slope  at  Twent\  third  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
On  the  night  of  August  2!Hh,  beaten  beyond  hope,  Washington  quietly  with 
drew  his  troops  across  the  Fast  River. 

Of  all  old  Brooklyn's  historic  memories  there  is  none  belter  worth  recall 
ing  than  that  of  the  prison  ships  of  the  W'allal.oiit.     P  rom  LY76  I"  the  close 
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of  tin-  Revolution  the  hulks  Jersey  and  Whitby  lay  in  this  basin,  and  the 
British  Bent  their  prisoners  to  them  by  the  hundreds,  to  die  of  fever  and  what 
was  not  very  far  from  starvation.  On  the  Jersey  alone,  it  lias  been  estimated, 
eleven  thousand  men  died.  Tlieir  hones  were  buried  hastily  in  the  meadows 
near  by.    In  L808  the  Tammany  Society  collected  these  bones  and  interred 
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them  in  thirteen  huge  coffins  in  a  mausoleum  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hudson- 
Avenue.    This  locality  has  since  been  know  n  as  Martyrs'  Hook. 

During  the  British  occupation  of  Brooklyn  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  free  range  was  given  to  the  pillaging  propensities  of  the  soldiery,  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  town  presented  a  sad  scene  of  desolation.  Gradually, 
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EASTERN  PARKWAY. 

under  the  benign  influence  of  liberty  and  law,  order  emerged  from  chaos,  and 
Brooklyn's  advance  from  that  time  on  was  steadj  and  uninterrupted. 

For  a  time,  however,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  L812,  the  citizens  of 


I'rooklyn  and  the  other  Kings  County  town-  had  reason  to  feat  that  they  would 
Once  more  be  in  the  midst  of  warlike  operations.  However,  on  l'chruar\  II. 
IM.">,  news  \\  .is  received  of  a  glorious  peace.     This  (70S  celel. rated  li\  a  general 

illumination  of  the  town  on  February  -1st. 

The  next  Step  forward  WSJ  made  in  the  following  year,  when  the  most  thiekl> 

populated  part  of  the  town  of  Brooklyn  was,  on  April  19th,  organiied  as  an 

incorporated  village  of  the  Stale  of  New  fork,     It-'  charter  W08  several  times 

amended  and  enlarged  as  the  increase  of  population  demanded,  until  it  bocaino 

neC688ary  tQ  endow  the  plflCQ  With  the  nana'  and  privileges  of  a  city.  April 

8,  L884)  was  a  proud  day  for  Brooklyn.  The  tow  n  was  then  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  (  it\  of  Brooklyn,  and  its  inhabitants  became  a  body  corporate 
and  political  under  the  Htylo  of  "the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  ..I  the  (  it\  ol 

Brooklyn."  Under  this  charter,  Bedford,  In  the  oastorn  pari  of  the  town,  and 
Gowanusj  ail  joining  Flatbush,  lost  their  Beparato  Identities  and  bocamo  parti  ol 
the  new  city.  A  proud  day  for  Brooklyn  Indoodl  she  was  now  the  thud 
largest  city  in  the  State  of  New  York.    IIom  little  did  the  inhabitants  dro&m 

that  in  not  mnch  more  than  half  a  century  she  was  to  he  the  third  largOSl  oitj 

in  America,  and  before  the  eml  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  importani  pari  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  New  World!   The  annexation  ball  had  boon  sol  rolling, 

and  from  time  to  time  the  oity's  boundariofl  were  enlarged.  In  I860  the  towns 
of  Bushwiok  and  W  illiamshiirgh,  which  had  long  hecn,  so  far  as  propinquity 

ami  interests  were  concerned,  practically  parts  of  the  oitj .  were  formally  annexed 

to  it.  Othor  Buburbs  of  the  city  w  hich  became  parts  oi  thi  'porato  bodj  w  re 

FlatbuBh,  which  was  the  central  town  of  Kings  County,  jual  south  of  Brooklyn, 

and  which  was  chartered  h\  Stuyvesant  in  LOOS  J  Hutlands,  the  most  southerly 

town,  incorporated  by  Governor  Nicoll  in  L6fl7j  Gravesend,  which  includes 

Coney  Island,  granted  to  the  English  settler-  hy  a  patent  under  Governor  Kiofl 

m  h'.i;,;  New  Lots,  formed  from  Flatbush  in  L665J,  is  the  extreme  oastorn  pun 
of  tin  mity;  and  New  I'trccht,  incorporated  under  Stuyvesant  in  L062,  situ 

ated  upon  the  Narrows,  and   including  the  present   Fort  Hamilton,  I'.ath,  Bay 

Ridge,  ami  Bensonhurst. 

Many  quaint  and  interesting  memories  linger  about  the  Brooklyn  of  the 

old  days,  and  the  present  borough  ban  great  interest  because  of  its  peculiar 

characteristics.  Though  a  full-fledged  city  for  over  fifty  years,  and  foratimo 
the  third  city  in  tho  Union  at  that,  Brooklyn  was  always  unlike  other  great 

centres  of  population.  The  trade  that  should  baVC  been  her-  from  her  -i/r, 
took   root  in   New   York  instead  Of  remaining  on   Long   [gland.     The  efforts 

of  her  people  increased  PTew  Fork's  wealth  more  than  they  did  her  own, 

The  hulk  of  Commercial  enterprise  found  its  way  to  Manhattan  Island,  leav- 
ing for  Brooklyn  only  hIiojih  (nomo,  it  in  true,  on  a  very  large  scale,  but  all 
local),  warehouses,  ship  basins,  and  manufactories.  The  old  phrase  "the 
bedroom  of  New  York"  was  not  only  true,  but  there  was  more:  Brooklyn 
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became  tlic  storage  house  of  the  metropolis,  the  dockyard,  and  the  Bhipping 

point. 

And  now  more  than  ever,  since  it  has  been  joined  to  New  York,  is  it  all 
these  things.  An  extremely  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  metropolis 
is  this  borough,  and  it  is  growing  more  so.  Its  water  front  is  the  finest  in  the 
United  States,  it-  warehouses  arc  the  most  numerous  of  any  oity,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  yet  unoccupied  for  manufacturing  sites. 

Talcing  the  Battery  and  Wall  street  as  the  tip  of  the  handle,  Brooklyn 

Bpread8  0ut  hefore  Manhattan  like  a  fan.  It  has  an  area  of  about  thirty-seven 
-pure  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  tin-  East  River,  on  the  south 
DJ  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  wot  by  New  York  Bay  and  the  Narrows,  which 
separates  it  from  Staten  Island,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Borough  of  Queens. 
There  is  but  one  steep  hill,  the  bluff  opposite  the  Battery,  known  as  the 
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Heights,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  rivers,  the  Bay,  and  the 
Jersey  -bore,  but  the  entire  territory  is  by  no  means  low-lying.  It  slopes  up 
gently  from  the  river,  with  broad  >trct«  hes  of  level  land,  once  farms  and 
meadows,  reaching  the  top  of  its  ridge  at  Cumberland  Street  and  Greenwood 
Cemetery.  Back  of  this  it  slopes  again,  but  almost  imperceptibly  now  into  the 
Borough  of  Queens  and  Jamaica  Bay.  What  is  known  as  the  Eastern  District 
is  low-lying,  and  at  many  points  swampy.  This  whole  region  was  years  ago  a 
rich  pasture  land  overlaid  with  a  fine  loam.  There  were  singularly  few  rocky 
districts  in  it. 

The  water  front  of  the  city  is  a  noble  one.  Beginning  on  the  East  River  at 
Newtown  (  reek,  it  extend-  the  full  length  of  the  East  River,  thence  along  the 
Bay  of  New  York  and  the  Narrows,  until  at  Coney  Island  it  is  washed  by  the 
Waves  of  the  broad  Atlantic  itself. 

A  large  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  borough  is  low  and  level.  New- 
town Creek  is  an  irregular  arm  of  the  sea,  w  hich  indents  the  borough  and  partly 
divides  it  from  Queens.  It  receives  several  fresh-water  streams  flowing  from 
different  points  in  the  borough.  Wallabout  Bay  is  a  deep  indentation  lying 
between  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn  and  the  town  of  Williamsburgh,  and  (Jowanus 
Bay  extends  from  New  York  Bay  into  the  southern  part  of  the  borough.  The 
land  bordering  on  these  bay-  is  flat  and  marshy.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  boundaries  of  Brooklyn  and  of  Kings  County  are  now  precisely  the  same, 
the  appellations  of  most  of  wdiat  were  formerly  distinct  entities,  but  which  are 
now  comprised  in  the  borough,  are  continued  by  its  inhabitants.  Thus,  to  the 
Brooklynite  who  is  to  the  manor  born,  Brooklyn  includes  the  older  settled  part 
of  the  city  south  of  Wallabout;  Williamsburgh  means  the  part  north  of  Walla- 
bout Bay  ;  while,  when  Greenpoint  is  referred  to,  that  part  is  meant  which  lies 
between  the  old  town  of  Bushwick  and  Newtown  Creek.  These  local  distinc- 
tions are  very  puzzling  to  the  stranger  in  Brooklyn — much  more  so  than  refer- 
ence- to  other  Kings  County  towns  more  recently  annexed ;  for  while  to  the 
outsider  the  three  localities  named  appear  thoroughly  homogeneous,  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  separated  by  any  distinct  dividing  line,  nevertheless  each  one  of 
them  has  a  species  of  local  pride  of  its  own  which,  while  conscious  of  its  impor- 
tance as  a  factor  in  a  great  whole,  never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  its  own 
local  traditions.  Many  of  the  families  living  in  the  divisions  of  the  old  city  of 
Brooklyn  have  been  there  for  generations.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  old 
names  are  still  in  vogue  among  them. 

Indeed,  true  Brooklynites  have  ever  been  conservative.  J^ed'?ia  lente  seems 
always  to  have  been  their  watchword.  A  change  of  existing  conditions  has 
always  met  with  strong  opposition.  Lukewarm  toward  the  cause  of  the  patri- 
ots in  1776,  they  were  active  in  efforts  to  ward  off  a  possible  change  to  British 
rule  in  L814.  In  L81G  the  project  to  make  Brooklyn  an  incorporated  village 
was  fought  tooth  and  nail  ;  and  while  the  Greater  New  York  plan  was  indorsed 
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by  some  of  Brooklyn's  loading  citizens,  the  most  active  and  violent  opposition 
to  the  scheme  came  from  other  Brooklynites, 

The  Baal  River  water  front  of  the  borough  is  nhout  eight  and  a  half  miles  in 
extent,  and  lb  completely  occupied  by  ferries,  piers,  Blips,  docks,  and  shipyards, 
immediately  back  of  which  are  enormous  warehouses  for  the  Btorage  of  goods, 
and  mammoth  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds.  o„  and  near  the 
hanks  of  Newtown  Creek  are  extensive  oil  retincries,  soap  works,  chemical  labo- 
ratories, and  other  industrial  establishments,  which,  whatever  their  importance 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  impart  to  the  neighborhood  at  times  a  dis- 
agreeable odor.  On  the  Williamsburg!,  water  front,  are  situated  mammoth  BUgar 
refineries,  which  are  among  the  largesl  in  the  world,  and  which  give  employ  ment 
to  thousands  ot  men. 

The  dock  system  of  Brooklyn  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States 
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The  Atlantic  Dock,  on  Buttermilk  Channel,  and  the  Erie  and  Brooklyn  Basins, 
are  the  most  important  works  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  are  lined  with  im- 
mense warehouse-  for  the  Btorage  of  freight  from  the  hundreds  of  craft  of  all 
kinds  with  which  the  docks  are  constantly  tilled.  The  Atlantic  Dock  embraces 
within  its  piers  more  than  forty  acres,  and  the  Erie  and  Brooklyn  Basins  sixty 
and  forty  acres  respectively. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Brooklyn  water  front  is  the  United  States 
Navy  Van],  on  Wallahout  Bay,  described  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Brooklyn  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  towns  which 
were  laid  out  independent  of  each  other,  there  is  no  uniform  system  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  streets,  which  are,  however,  for  the  most  part,  well  paved,  and 
many  of  them  are  lined  with  handsome  shade  trees.  One  does  not  go  very  far 
from  the  water  front  without  discovering  that  this  is  principally  a  borough  of 
homes.  While  many  of  the  avenues  are  well  lined  with  stores,  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  only  designed  to  cater  to  local  neighborhood  wants.  The  main  shopping 
district  of  the  city  is  on  Fulton  Street,  where  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  large 
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retail  stores  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  elegance  of  appointments 
or  the  si/.e  and  variety  of  the  stocks  carried. 

That  the  reader  may  butter  understand  just  what  manner  of  place  Brooklyn 
is,  and  Bome  "i  its  old  associations,  let  the  town  be  briefly  taken  up  in  all  its  dis- 
tricts. It  was  at  the  old  Ferry,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  first  important  set- 
tlement of  Brooklyilites  was  made.  From  here  to  the  City  Hall  continued  t..  be 
the  chief  part  of  Brooklyn  until  about  1S.M).  Now  it  has  lost  very  nearly  all  its 
former  importance.  By  the  ferry  now  live  Italians  and  Hungarians.  For  the 
rest  there  arc  lodging  houses  of  low  class,  and  warehouses.  This  neighborhood 
the  nearest  approach  to  slums  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Urooklyn.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Bridge,  the  installation  of  rapid  transit  and  swift  trolley  cars 
dealt  this  region  its  final  blow. 

Vet  it  remains  historic  Brooklyn.     Here  is  where  politics  first  took  root. 
Here  is  where  the  famous  "Kings  Counts  machines"  were  first  built,  and  where 
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Hugh  McLaughlin,  Brooklyn's  "Boss"  lived.  City  Park,  just 
to  the  east  of  this  region,  and  facing  the  Navy  Yard,  was  the 
scene  for  years  of  many  turbulent  rights.  Some  of  the  his- 
toric buildings  still  stand,  but  not  many.  Among  those  that 
have  escaped  the  march  of  progress  are  the  old  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum, at  the  northwest  corner  of  Orange  and  Fulton  Streets, 
and  the  building  in  which  Brooklyn  had  its  "variety  shows" 
in  a  day  long  past.  One  of  the  greatest  landmarks — since  torn 
down — was  the  Du  Flon  Military  Oarden.  The  County  Court- 
house now  stands  on  its  grounds. 

On  the  bluff  mentioned,  to  the  west  of  this  region,  is  the 
Heights,  always  the  most  important  section  of  Brooklyn  from 
a  society  point  of  view,  and  still  leading,  though  of  recent 
years  many  of  the  oldest  families  have  moved  away.  Here 
was  once  the  Philip  L.  Livingston  manor  house,  with  the  finest 
gardens  in  America.  The  Island  of  Manhattan,  did  not  possess 
a  finer  residence.  South  of  the  Heights  is  South  Urooklyn, 
once  a  prominent  section  of  homes,  now  rapidly  losing  caste. 
In  it  now  is  the  largest  Italian  colony  in  Brooklyn.  Beyond 
arc  I  rOWanUB  and  Red  Hook,  districts  Of  the  poor,  of  shipping, 
of  factories.  On  the  canal  here  are  lumber  and  coal  yards. 
<  >n  the  hill  back  of  this  stretches  Greenwood,  the  "city  of  the 
dead."  Farther  south,  along  the  shore,  suburban  settlements 
are  rapidly  building  up  to  Fort  Hamilton  and  Coney  Island,  and 
back  to  the  farms  of  old  Flatlands  and  the  waters  of  Jamaica 
Bay.    Here  truck  farming  is  still  carried  on  to  a  large  extent. 

East  of  the  City  Hall,  a  mile  beyond  it  and  up  a  slope,  is 
the  Hill,  the  highest  point  of  Brooklyn.  Between  the  Hall  and 
the  Hill,  along  Fulton  Street,  is  Brooklyn's  shopping  district.  A  half  mile  to 
the  southeast  of  Fulton  Street  is  the  Park  Slope,  which  shares  with  the  Hill  the 
honor  of  possessing  some  of  Brooklyn's  finest  homes.  This  locality  is  very 
new,  as  Brooklyn  goes.  Development  did  not  start  in  it  until  about  1885,  but 
since  then  many  fine  residences  have  sprung  up  there  as  if  by  magic.  Beyond 
the  Park  Slope  is  Prospect  Park,  with  its  monument  to  revolutionary  heroes, 
its  line  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Arch,  its  beautiful  water  tower,  its  superb  electric 
fountain,  in  which  the  playing  water  is  illumined  in  many  changing  colors  by 
night ;  and  on  the  Park's  outskirts  the  new  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
most  extensive  affair  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Beyond  the  Park  is  Flatbush, 
now  rapidly  growing.  Here  many  of  the  old  Dutch  houses  stand.  In  Flat- 
lands  farther  on,  there  are  some  very  perfect  specimens  still  of  the  ancient 
Walloon  farmhouse.  To  the  extreme  south  of  all  this  is  Coney  Island,  ami  a 
little  to  the  southeast  the  fishing  grounds  of  Jamaica  Bay. 
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Coming  back  to  the  Hill  there  are  several  miles  of  fine  residences.  East  of 
here  is  the  old  town  of  Bedford,  and  yet  farther  on  a  very  beautiful  residen- 
tial district  of  houses,  wholly  detached,  along  Dean  Street,  St.  Mark's,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  Kingston  Avenues.  Beyond  here,  north,  south,  and  east,  are 
miles  of  the  homes  of  people  of  moderate  means.  Such  till  Fast  New  York 
(the  old  town  of  New  Lots),  Bush- 
wick,  and  clear  down  to  Williams- 
burgh  and  the  Wallahout.  In 
East  New  York  there  is  a  very 
large  and  picturesque  settlement 
of  Polish  and  Russian  Jews,  popu- 
larly known  as  Brownsville.  Old 
Williamshurgh  seems  a  separate 
city.  It  has  its  own  shopping 
district,  a  Broadway,  a  life  of  its 
own,  a  great  region  called  Dutch- 
town,  more  thoroughly  (iermati 
than  any  "quarter"  in  New 
York,  is  of  wide  extent,  and,  out- 
side of  a  few  blocks  of  handsome 
houses,  is  entirely  devoted  to  me- 
chanics and  their  families,  the 
working  class.  (ireenpoint,  to 
the  north,  is  a  region  of  much  the 
same  general  type.  It  borders  on 
Newtown  Creek,  and  here  manu- 
factories are  located.  Back  on 
the  ridge  of  hills  that  separate  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  from  that 
of  Queens  are  located  the  series 
of  cemeteries,  for  which  Brooklyn 
is  famous. 

Now  none  of  these  elements  in 
this  great  territory  blend.  That 

is  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  Heights  Hill,  and 
Park  Slope  have  their  own  coteries  of  society,  which  sometimes  come  together, 
but  which  in  the  main  are  separate  and  distinct.  Tew  of  these  people  are  known 
in  New  York  society  ;  few  care  to  cross  the  river  after  nightfall,  except  for  the 
New  York  theaters.  Yet  there  are  scores  of  wealthy  families  here,  and  many 
li\  e  in  fine  stvle. 

As  one  gets  away  from  the  heart  of  the  borough,  ineverj  direction  are  to  be 
found  populous  and  rapidly  growing  suburban  district*  covered  with  two-  and 


three  >tory  attractive  dwellings,  in  which  live  prosperous  mechanics,  clerks,  pro- 
fessional men.  merchants  in  a  small  win,  and  all  that  large  class  which  go  to 
make  up  the  bulk  of  a  city's  population,  most  of  whom  spend  ihcir  working 
hours  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  For  such  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  is  an 
ideal  place  of  resilience.     For  the  price  of  a  stulTv  Mat  in  the  more  congested 

      Borough  of   Manhattan  one  can 

U  '}  ^^^j  """0  parts  of  Brooklyn  enjoy 

the  luxury  of  a  whole  hoUSO.  In 
many  of  the  outlying  section*  of 
the  borough,  nidi  OS  Ball  V w 
N  ork  or  New   I  he.  lit.  one  can 

get  a  comfortable  oottoge  with 
a  piece  of  ground  attaahod  for 
twent)  five  dollars  a  month,  and 

in  some  parts  of  tllQ  borough 
small  but  comfortable  houses  for 

workingmon  are  bo  bail  at  b 
much  lower  Bguro.    All  of  those 

are  easily  reached  from  Manlial 

tart  Borough  bj  woj  of  the  Brook 
lyn  Bridge  for  b  ft\  o  cent  fare. 
Brook ly  d  has  just i\  earned  the 

title  of  the  ( llty  of  ( 'hurdies,  for 
it  contains  within  its  limits  in  the 

neighborb  I  of  four  hundred  oi 

these  edifices,  many  of  which  arc 
noble  specimens  of  architecture. 

On  the  1  ithor  hand,  probablj  do 

city  in  the  world  has  so  few  bOtell 
in  proportion  to  its  population, 
Those  which  Brooklyn  does  pOB 
sobs  are  more  of  the  class  known 
as  "  family  hotels,'*  and  depend 
very  little  upon  transient  OUStOm 
for  support.     The  borough  is  well  supplied  with  theaters,  all  of  which  arc 

liberally  supported.  Among  the  mosl  prominent  of  its  public  buildings  are 
the  Courthouse,  the  old  Oity  Hall,  and  the  new  Municipal  Building,  which  ore 

grouped  together  near  the  junction  of  Fulton  and  Court  Streets.    The  public 
school  buildings  are  large  and  commodious,  and  line  specimens  of  architecture, 
far  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  same  class  <>f  buildings  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.     Brooklyn  possesses  the  Pratt  In-titiite.  the  lir-t  general  technical 
school  in  America  for  young  people  who  uflVC  not  the  means  to  go  to  college. 
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In  the  matter  of  transportation  Brooklyn  is  favorably  situated.   The  Long 

Island  Railroad  connects  it  with  all  other  parts  of  Long  Island.     Fifteen  ferries 
ami  the  Fast  River  Bridge  connect  it  with  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  This 
bridge,  which  was  oj)ened  on  May  '24,  1         jrt  next  to  the  largest,  suspension 
bridge  ill  the  world,  having  a  total  length  of  .">,!»K7  feet,  and  a  river  span  of  1,595 
feet,  with  a  breadth  of  85  feet.    It  has  a  promenade,  a  roadway  for  vehicles,  ami  is 
also  crossed  by  cable  cars,  trolley  ears, 
ami  the  Brooklyn  elevated  railroad 
trains.    The   new  bridge  across  the 
East  River  connects  Grand  Street, 
Williamshurgh,  with  Delancey  Street, 
Manhattan.     Brooklyn   is  also  con- 
meted  with  the  various  railroads  hav- 
ing their  termini  on  the  New  Jersey 
shore  of  the  North  River  by  "  annex  " 
boats,  which  make  connections  with 
all  trains.    The  Brooklyn  street  and 
labnrbon  railway  system  is  very  ex- 
tensive.   The  cars  are  run  by  elec- 
tricity, commonly  known  as  trolleys, 
and  one  is  enabled  by  a  system  of 
transfers  to  reach  any  point  in  the 
borough  by  payment  of  a  single  live- 
cent  fare.     This  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  and  intricate  system  of  trol- 
ley Hues  in  the  world.    The  borough 

also  has  three  systems  of  elevated  rail- 
roads embracing  live  distinct  lines. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  ten 
lines  of  steam  cars  connecting  the 
•  enter  of  the  city  with  Coney  Island 
and  other  resorts  at  the  ocean  side. 

Brooklyn's  latest  and  most  interesting  territorial  acquisition  is  Coney  Island, 
whii  h  is  the  playground  of  the  people  of  New  York,  and  probably  the  hest- 
known  seaside  resort  in  the  country.  This  island  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  sand 
facing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  separated  at  high  tide  from  the  main  land  by  a 
narrow  stream  of  w  ater  flowing  through  a  marsh.  Here  have  been  erected  hotels 
and  places  of  refreshment  of  every  description,  from  pretentious  caravanseries 
for  the  wealthy  down  to  temporary  sheds  of  board  and  canvas.  That  part  of  it 
known  as  West  Brighton,  or  Coney  Island  proper,  has  developed  into  a  good- 
sized  village,  with  regularly  laid-out  streets;  but  every  building  in  it  is  connected 
in  some  manner  with  catering  to  the  refreshment  or  amusement  of  the  thousands 
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of  visitors  who  arc  tempted  to  the  seaside  every  warm  day  in  summer.  Merry- 
go-rounds,  switchback  railways,  shooting  galleries,  tintype  "  artists,"  cheap  vari- 
ety shows,  slot  machines,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  devices  for  attracting  the 
pennies  of  the  people,  are  to  be  met  with  on  all  hands,  while  everywhere  beer  is 
omnipotent,  and  the  air  is  redolent  of  hot  frankfurters  and  clam  chowder.  Down 
on  the  beach  stretch  row  after  row  of  bathing  pavilions,  and  on  every  warm  day 

thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  to  be  seen  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  water  or  lolling  about  on 
the  warm  sand.  Coney  Island  is  the 
most  popular  and  most  democratic 
summer  resort  in  the  world.  It  can 
be  reached  from  the  Manhattan  end 
of  the  East  River  Bridge,  or  from 
any  point  in  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, by  trolley  car  for  a  single  five- 
cent  fare ;  and  on  hot  days,  more  par- 
ticularly on  Sundays  and  holidays,  all 
means  of  conveyance  thither  are  taxed 
to  their  utmost.  Trolley  cars,  steam- 
bouts,  and  railroad  trains  are  crowded 
to  suffocation  by  the  throngs  anxious 
to  escape  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
city,  to  enjoy  the  hoarse  cry  of  the 
Cone^  [aland  "fakir"  and  the  cooling 
breezes  from  the  breast  of  the  broad 
Atlantic.  But  Coney  Island  is  unique, 
and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Farther  along  to  the  eastward  are 


the  more  exclusive  Brighton  and  Man- 
hattan beaches,  with  their  fine,  large 
hotels,  their  band  concerts,  and  their 
well-dressed  crowds.    Other  popular  resorts  are  Bath  Beach,  Bergen  Beach, 
and  Ulmer  Park,  all  of  which  places  are  easily  reached  for  a  live  cent  fare 
from  Manhattan  via  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  latest  figures  available  (the  Board  of  Health  estimate  of  lS'.M'.i  place  the 
population  of  Brooklyn  at  1,180,000.  According  to  the  Federal  census,  it  was 
:.!»:•,  I '.»:.  in  lsSOand  838,547  in  lS'.tu.  In  1S«»1,  according  to  the  State  census, 
it  was  995,276.    In  1807  the  average  density  of  population  was  -I'.i  to  the  acre. 

A  irding  to  the  last  Federal  census  the  proportion  of  aliens  was  24.36.  A 

good  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  borough  in  wealth  and  importance  may  be 
gained  from  the  facts  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  Brooklvn  real  estate  in- 
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the  Must  River  morning  and  evening.  More  khan  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  ferry  was  established.  The 
lirsi  Bteam  ferryboal  was  the  Over,  which  made  its  initial  trip 
in  181%  In  the  course  of  time  Robert  Fulton  devised  the 
donblo-ender  ferryboats,  with  their  cushion  Blips  and  floating 
wharves,  capacious  moving  platforms  invented  expressly  to 
transport  a  regiment  of  Brooklynites  every  seven  minutes. 
The  traffic  .-till  grew,  until  fourteen  lines  of  these  ferryboats 
could  not  carry  the  crowds  that  assembled  at  the  ferries  at 
the  beginning  and  dose  of  the  day.   Then  Brooklyn,  assisted 

by  the  State  and  the  city  of  NOW  York,  built  the  Bridge, 
relieving  the  ferry  companies  of  their  incubus  of  traffic  to 
Midi  an  extent  that  they  contemplated  retiring  from  business. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  overllow  from  the  Bridge 
once  more  filled  the  ferryboats  to  the  guard  rails,  until  the 
principal  company  collected  nearly  forty  million  fares  a  year. 
The  Bridge  entrance  has  repeatedly  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, an  overhead  passageway  added,  the  Bridge  cable 
supplemented  by  trolleys,  ami  yet  the  problem  of  getting  the 
breadwinners  of  lin.oUyii  to  their  work  in  the  morning  and 
back  to  their  homes  at  night  is  pressing  for  a  new  solution. 
The  Hridge  cable  carries  fifty  million  people  a  year.  The 
trolley  cars  run  so  close  after  one  another  that  they  look  like 
a  never-ending  railroad  train  passing  over  the  Bridge.  Every 
empty  truck  and  cart  takes  on  a  human  cargo,  ami  between 
the  wheels  and   horses  and   trolley  cars   the   interstices  are 

filled  with  cyclists  threading  their  perilous 
way.    Nowhere  else 
on  earth  can  be  seen 


creased  from  1188,822,780  In  1870  to  1670,107,742  in  L887;  and  that  the  value 
of  the  new  buildings  erected  from  IS".*)  to  l^'.'T  was  $211,156,726. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  strides  it  has  made  in  the  past,  the  Borough 

oi  Brooklyn  is  still  growing.  It  has  plenty  "i  room  t"  expand  its  population  in 
its  thirtj  seven  square  miles  of  territory.  Bnilding  operations  are  being  con- 
ducted on  ii  large  scale  in  all  itfl  outlying  districts.  Everywhere  row.  of  houses 
are  going  up,  new  streets  arc  being  laid  out,  improved  transportation  facilities 

are  boing  provided,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  unsafe  to  predict  that  the  next  decade 
will  witness  a  greater  advance  in  its  grow  th  ami  prosperity  than  has  occurred 
during  any  equal  period  of  time  in  its  history. 

SomQ  Of  the  industrious  traders  and  workers  of  New  Amsterdam  dwelt 
among  the  thrifty  Dutch  farmers  in  the  straggling  village  of  lbvuckclen,  rowing 
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such  a  rushing,  crush- 
ing, stifling,  struggling  throng 
of  human  beings,  such  a  black 
torrent  of  humanity  as  pours 

through  the  great 

throat  of  ma-  — 
sonry  at  the 

Undue      en-  -•■  - 

trance  every 

morning  and 
evening.      In  the 
morning  all  the  ave- 
nues of  travel  across 
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the  bridge  arc  taxed  u>  their  utiriosl  capacity,  and  the  Brooklynites  bound  for 
the  scene  of  their  daiU  work  i"  Manhattan  pour  into  Park  Row  and  City 
Hull  Park  in  greal  streams,  in  the  evening  the  coneoone  Beta  in  toward 
the  Bridge  entrance  abonl  five  o'clock,  scurrying  into  Printing  House  Square 
like  a  colony  of  ants,  moving  in  interminable  processions  up  Part  Row,  down 
Chatham  Street,  along  Center  Street,  and  across  Oitjj  Hall  Park,  to  disappear  in 
the  gloomy  gorge  of  Bridge  entrance.  The  great  office  buildings  pour  out 
their  platoonfl  at  this  hour,  and  "t  half  past  five  the  wholesale  establishmenti  and 
warehouses  tend  forth  regiments  to  iwell  the  throng.  A.1  Biz,  the  factories 
ami  workshops  sud  the  retail  stores  turn  out  their  armiea  of  operatives  and 
salespeople,  who  lill  the  Btreeti  and  open  spaces  Burrounding  the  Bridge  with 

a  Surging  crowd.  The  Mowing  tide  of  humanity  setting  toward  the  Bridge  is 
broken  here  and  thrrc  into  brief  intermittent  eddies  by  the  cross  current  mov- 
ing i« | »  town  and  clambering  to  the  elevated  railroad.     The  down-town  elevated 

trains  bring  En  other  orowds  for  Brooklyn,  which  pass  through  by  the  upper 
gangway  to  the  Bridge  cars,  toward  which  the  stifling  mass  of  Immunity  from 

the  streets,  swollen  hy  the  loads  of  passengers  discharged  every  half  minute  hy 

the  cable  ears,  labors  up  the  Btairway.    The  rush  lasts  from  five  till  seven, 

reaohing  its  height  a  little  after  six  o'clock. 

Brooklyn  has  always  been  an  adjunct  of  the  metropolis  rather  than  a  city 
with  a  complete  civic  life  of  its  own,  a  dwelling  place  for  business  folk  and 
employees  who  possess  moderate  incomes,  and  of  those  of  greater  means  who 

abhor  the  feverish  and  artificial  joys  of  the  modern  Babel.  It  is  a  vast  aggrega- 
tion Of  home  and  family  life,  ami  of  the  social  pleasures  that  appertain  thereto. 
There  is  little  tO  be  Seen  in  Brooklyn  save  the  streets  and  avenues,  hundreds  of 
miles  of  them,  filled  with  rows  of  dwelling  houses,  each  one  occupied  by  a 
family  which  in  Manhattan  would  he  living  in  apartments,  Hats,  or  tenements. 

All  the  old  towns  ami  their  subordinate  quarters,  distinguishable  by  their  differ 

cut  alignment  of  streets  and  I  heir  variations  of  architecture,  grew  up  separately 
On  different  spots,  and  now  the  interstices  have  all  heen  filled  with  huilt-np 
streets,  extending  even  into  the  ancient  rural  town  of  Jamaica,  the  latest  annexa- 
tion,  This  process  has  gone  on  at  so  rapid  a  rate  since  the  completion  of  the 

Brooklyn  Bridge  that  the  improvement  of  the  old  horder  districts  of  vacant  land 

and  temporary  buildings  has  made  the  amalgamation  complete. 

The  chief  avenues  of  communication,  through  which  now  the  humming 
trolleys  speed,  or  trains  rumhle  and  rattle  on  the  elevated  structure  that  darkens 
the  street  helow,  are  lined  with  retail  stoics,  from  which  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn 

obtain  their  household  and  personal  supplies,    in  the  newer  districts,  as  in  all 

cities,  apothecary  -Imps,  grot-cries,  ami  hutchers'  -hops  are  found  at  most  of  the 
street  corner.-,  and  rows  of  such  cstHhlishments  are  along  the  principal  thorough- 
faro.  The  chief  business  district,  almost  the  only  part  Of  Brooklyn  that  gives  it 
the  character  id'  a  great  city,  is  at  the  lower  end  of  Fulton  Street,  where  the  main 
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ferry  originally  ecntrali/x'd  trade,  and  the  Bridge  now  anchors  it.  and  which  the 
city  II..II  and  the  Post  Office  confirmed  as  the  office  district  for  mercantile  and 
professional  men.  Here  are  enormous  piles  of  masonry  and  ironwork  occupied 
by  the  chief  business  firms,  the  hanking  and  insurance  companies,  and  the 
lawyers  and  other  professional  men.  Farther  up  one  enters  the  chief  shopping 
district  <>f  Brooklyn,  one  would  think  of  half  the  country,  for  it  appears  to  be 
more  extensive  than  similar  districts  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  one  wonders 
how  so  quiet  B  cat}  can  furnish  custom  for  so  many  emporiums  of  fashion  and 
OOlossal  department  stores,  until  the  reflection  conies  that  Brooklyn  is  a  vast 
congeries  of  families,  a  city  of  homes,  molded  and  dominated  hy  women,  whose 
needs  ami  wishes  arc  the  ruling  factor  and  all-important  consideration.  Along- 
side of  the  giant  establishments  are  hundreds  of  smaller  stores,  and  restaurants 
ami  lunch  rooms  for  women.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete,  compact,  and 
homogeneous  shopping  district  in  the  world,  which  every  day  Can  he  seen  swarm- 
ing with  femininity,  with  scarce  a  somher  figure  of  the  sterner  sex  to  vary  the 
scene.  All  of  Brooklyn,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  waterside  streets  and 
the  range  of  cloud-piercing  office  buildings  above  mentioned,  is  the  exclusive 
domain  of  women  and  children  during  the  daylight  hours.  Williamshurgh,  too, 
has  a  quarter  tilled  with  imposing  stores. 

The  water  front  of  Brooklyn,  from  Fulton  Street  down,  is  tilled  with  long 
rows  of  bonded  warehouses  almost  as  silent  as  cemetery  vaults,  and  with  the 
wharves  of  the  thirty  lines  of  steamers,  mostly  transatlantic  freight  lines,  and 
of  other  merchant  vessels  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  that  discharge  their 
cargoes  in  Brooklyn.  The  fourteen  dry  docks  and  thirteen  grain  elevators  form 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Brooklyn  water  front.  Brooklyn  is  the  greatest, 
grain-shipping  locality  in  the  world.  In  the  other  direction,  and  along  the  Wil- 
liamshurgh front,  the  lower  part  of  the  city  is  covered  with  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  Brooklyn,  the  great  sugar  refineries,  the  hat  factories,  chemical 
works,  foundries  and  iron  works,  candy  factories,  coffee  and  spice  mills,  etc.,  the 
houses  quite  dingy  and  neglected,  the  streets  rather  dirty,  yet  not  so  crowded, 
unwholesome,  and  squalid  as  similar  parts  of  Manhattan.  Old  Williamshurgh 
i>  famed  for  its  ropewalks. 

The  residence  streets  of  Brooklyn,  before  the  advent  of  the  trolleys  and 
elevated  railroads,  were  solid  blocks  of  brick  ami  brownstone  houses,  smaller 
in  average  si/e  than  those  of  New  York;  otherwise  the  aspect  of  the  streets 
was  the  same,  except  that  in  Brooklyn  the  shade  trees  on  the  sidewalks  were 
m.t  sacrificed  so  early,  nor  so  ruthlessly  and  completely.  The  new  residence 
Streets,  in  which  the  people  of  wealth  have  built  their  homes,  exhibit  the  same 
pleasing  diversity  in  architectural  design,  color,  and  material  that  is  observable 
in  OOntemporary  domestic  architecture  everywhere  in  America.  All  the  bouses 
stand  alone,  like  the  more  pretentious  mansions  in  the  newer  fashionable  quar- 
ters of  Manhattan  ;  but  now  here  on  Manhattau  Island  are  the  houses  surrounded 
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ELECTRIC  FOUNTAIN  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  PB08PEGT  PARK. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  colored  fountain  in  the  world,  far  exceeding  in  both  lizfl  and  grandeur  "f  display  tin-  famOUl  electric  fountain  it  1 1 »«-  World  I  Fair  in 
Chicago.    A  picture  poorly  portrays  its  splendor.    It  is  one  of  the  chief  evening  attractions  of  tin1  metropolis  during  thfl  lummor 
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WHEELMEN'S  REST  AT  THE  WEST  OATK  OF  PROSPKCT  PARK. 


by  sm-h  spacious  grounds  and  BO  beautified  by  a  Betting  of  lawn  and  greenery. 

In  Clinton  and  Washington  Avenues,  on  the  Bill,  arc  many  frame  and  brick 
villas  with  large  grounds  containing  trees,  lawns,  flower  beds,  conservatories 
carriage  drives,  stables,  and  tennis  grounds.  The  Pari*  Slope,  especially  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Avenues,  bean  a  similar  character,  and  the  tendency  finds  a  fuller 
development  in  the  newer  and  ...ore-  luxurious  quarter  in  the  Twenty-fourth 


Ward,  embracing  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  St.  Mark",  Avenues.  There  are 
Btreets  tilled  with  pretty  residences  of  more  or  less  ample  dimensions  in  Plat- 
bush;  and  along  the  Bhore  Of  Upper  Hay,  as  far  as  Fort  Hamilton,  are  several 
handsome  robnrban  residence  settlements.  The  Boulevard  that  leads  from  Pros- 
pect Park  to  Coney  Wand  is  exceptionally  fine.  Along  its  entire  length  is  the 
first  extended  cycle  path  ever  built 
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RECEIVING  SHIP  VERMONT  IN  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD. 


It  has  been  shown  that  Brooklyn  is  second  to  no  city  in  many  important 
things.  Its  manufactories,  beautiful  residence  districts,  churches,  schools,  clubs ; 
its  Prospect  Park,  Greenwood  Cemetery,  trollej  system,  electric  fountain,  cycle 
path,  and  famous  summer  resorts,  are  known  the  world  over,  and  arc  more  fully 
described  in  other  chapters  of  this  book:  but  one  very  important  feature  yet 
remains  to  be  spoken  of — the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  Greater  New  York,  in  the  midst  of  its  busiest  activi- 
ties, the  principal  naval  arsenal  of  the  country,  the  home  BtatiOD  of  the  Atlantic 
Squadron,  lies  walled  in  and  secluded  from  the  life  of  the  metropolis,  to  most 


Of  the  citizen.-  little  more 
than  a  name  and  spot  on 
the  map  Walloboilt  Hay, 
the  inlet  in  the  Ka-t  Ki\er 

separating  old  Brooklyn 
Prom  Williamsburg,  Is  the 
■oat  "i  the  Brookbj  n  Na\ « 
^  ard. 

The1  ( io\ emmont,  in 
L801,  h.Mi-lii  for  forty 
thousand  dollars  the  ship- 

\  <id  in  which  John  .lack 

son  built  the  good  frigate 
John  Adams,  destroyed 
bj  Its  commander  In  Sep 
tombor,  L8I4,  to  oscapo 
oapturc  bj  the  British; 
added,  in  L824,  thirty  Bvc 
acres  on  which  the  Naval 

Hospital  Stands  J   and  in 

isis  an,!  L807  rounded 
out  the  proporty  by  tho 
acquisition  oi  swampi  and 
mini  Qats  ai  much  doarer 

|  IS,   BO   that    the  total 

cost  of  the  land  W0J  $420, 

7<»7.  The  Govornmont 
property  has  a  total  area 
>>i  oim'  hundred  and  sixty 

tWO  acres.  The  water 
front  is  a  mile  in  total 
length.  The  hill  on  the 
western    Side    where  the 

commandants'  house  now  stands,  and  the  one  on  the  eastern  sid»  CUpiod  bj 

the  hospital,  were  the  only  spots  that  emerged  from  tl  ri^inal  tidal  marsh. 

From  L812  to  L814,  during  thfl  WOT  with  Kn^land,  more  than  a  hundred 
vessels  were  fitted  out  at  the  Brooklyn  \a\\  Yard.     In  181B  was  huilt  here  the 

earliest  steam  war  vessel,  the  frigate  Pulton,  named  alter  ith  designer,  of  two 
thousand' tons  burden,  carrying  thirty  guns.   The  famous  Ohio,  8  noble  seventy 
four,  designed  by  Henri  ESokford,  was  built  in  1820.   The  stone  dry  dock  was 
completed  in  L851,  after  ten  years  of  labor.    During  tho  cdvil  war  as  mans  us 

BBS  thousand  men  were  employed  at   the   N;i\  \    ^  ard.     In    1808,  during  the 
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war  with  Spain,  tho  sonnd  of  the  hammers  was  again  board  night  and  day,  and 
the  pay  roll  <»f  1805,  which  was  nearly  four  million  dollars,  roached  still  highor 
figures.  The  Brooklyn  N avj  STari  'li'l  Eta  share  In  the  creation  of  thence  navy. 
Hen-,  among  other  ships,  was  built  the  Ill-starred  Maine. 

The  Navy  Vnnl  is  inclosed  ou  the  land  side  by  a  high  wall.  The  main 
entrance  is  through  a  massive  gateway  opening  upon  Navy  Street  opposite 
Bands  Street  Within  aro 
the  various  workshops  re- 
quired  for  building  and  re 
pairing  war  vessels,  with 
the  mosl  modern  machinery 
used  for  such  purposes,  em 
ploying  in  ordinary  times 
of  peace  from  two  tu  thn  e 
thousand  mon  constantly. 
The  dry  docks  are  among 
flu  stlicst  r\  rr  construct 

ed.  The  first  one  <•< >nt  up- 
ward  of  two  million  dollars. 
The  recent  I  v  completed 
Dry   Dock    No.        alter  a 

htill  greater  outlay,  proved 

defective  in  the  most  cssen- 

tinl  regard  ;  water  oozed  in 
through  the  foundations, 
w  liich  had  therefore  t.>  bo 
re -enforced,     There  are 

Inrge    buildings    t  ver 

ships  of  war  in  process  of 

construction,  great  ware- 
houses to  hold  lumber  and 
other  materials,  arsenal 
buildings  filled  with  im- 
mense stores  of  munitions 

of  win,  ami  several  marine  railways.     The  officers'  quarters  arc  comfortable 

dwelling  bouses  surrounded  by  beautiful  groundB. 

The  United  States  Marine  Bospital  Btands  on  an  eminence  a  short  distance 

from  the  Navy  Yard  proper.  Adjoining  the  lmsjiital  is  n  Inrgc  and  magnifi- 
cently equipped  laboratory,  containing  all  requisite  mechanical  appliances  and 

chemical  supplies  t,.r  the  compounding  and   manufacture  of   the  medicines 

used  iii  the  United  States  uavy.  The  extensive  marine  barracks  and  buildings 
connected  therewith  are  situated  in  the  Navy  Yard,  facing  Flushing  Avenue. 
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The  Naval  Lyceum  is  an  institution  founded  in  1888,  containing  a  library  and 
a  naval  museum. 

The(  rovernment  also  maintains  navy  yards  and  stations  at  Portsmouth,  X.  EL; 
Boston,  Mas-.;  New  London,  Conn. ;  League  Island,  Pa.;  Washington,  D.O.; 
Norfolk,  Va.  ;  I '..it  Royal,  S.  C.  ;  Pensaeola,  Kin.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Key 
West,  Fin. ;  Mare  Islnnd,  < 'al. ;    Puget  Sound,  Cal.;  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y. ; 

('..aster's  Ilnrhor  Island. 
Newport,    K.   I.;  Naval 

Borne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ships  of  five  thousand  or 
more  tons  displacement  are 
classed  as  first  rates,  an. I 
are  named  after  States; 
those  having  three  to  five 
thousand  tons  displacement 
are  classed  as  second  rates, 
and  are  named  after  cities  ; 
one  to  three  thousand  tons 
displacement  classes  a  ship 
as  third  rate:  ships  of  this 
class  are  named  after  im- 
portant events  or  names 
connected  with  our  naval 
bifitorj  ;  ships  of  less  than 
one  thousand  tons  displace- 
ment are  fourth  rates,  and 
are  named  after  lakes  and 
rivers.  Vessels  of  special 
class  are  named  appropriate- 
ly to  the  service  for  which 
they  arc  designed. 

The  head  or  chief  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  is 
n  civil  officer  called  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  appointed  by  the  President  with  consent  of  the  Senate;  he 
is  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  draws  a  salary  of  eight  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  As  the  President  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Naw,  the  Secretary  is  really  his  representative  in  the  Navy  Department."  At 

the  time  of  tin-  war  with  Spain,  .lohn  D.  Long  was  Secretary  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  latter  resigned  his  office  to 
take  active  part  in  the  war,  and  he  became  famous  as  the  leader  of  that  pic- 
turesque feature  of  the  war,  the  Rough  Rider*. 
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<  >M  E  "i  New  Fork's  most 
icautaful  suburban  towns 
are  located  in  the  Bor 
ough  of  Queens.  The 
most   remote  village  of 
the  borough  is  within  an 
boor's  «'i*r  ride  the 
( litj  I  hill,  and  the  stead 
ilv  increasing  rapid  tran- 
sit facilities  offer  induce- 
incuts  to  those  who  co  » 
tera  plat  o  *<■<■  u  t i  d g 
homos  of  tlieir  own 
convenient  to  tin-  city, 
vet  having  the  advantages 
oi  country  lite  ;  a  commo- 
dioiiH  cottage,  a  generous 
lawn,  abundant  shade,  fresh 

air  ami  sunshine,  "swept  h\  ocean  breezes,"  and 

low  commutation  fare,  are  additional  allurements  to  the  tired  plodder  on  Man- 
hattan t"  desert  the  Btuffj  flat  ami  i«.  get  ouj  into  God's  country. 

Queens  is  tin1  greatest  in  ares  of  anj  of  the  boroughs  which  enter  into  the 
city  of  NVu  Fork,  and  yet  the  most  easterly  point  of  it*  70,847  acres  (almost 

double  the  area  of  the  entire  city  of  Brooklyn)  if  but  sixteen  miles  from  the 

New  Fork  Oity  Hall,  or  about  as  distant  as  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan.     The  northern  part  of  the  Horough  of  Queens  is,  and  was 

of  yore,  tin-  most  populous  and  productive.    Long  Island  Oity  is  itself  a  group 
of  suburban  settlements  of  comparatively  recent  date;  first  the  populous  Hunt- 
er's Point,  the  starting  point  of  tin-  railroads  and  trolley  lines,  reached  bj  ferry 
from  Thirty  fourth  Stmt;  then  Dutoh  Kills  and  Ravenswood;  and  behind  Hal 
left's  Point,  at  Nell  Gate,  is  pleasant  Ajtoria  (where  there  is  a  ferry  to  Ninety* 

third  Street,   Manhattan  I,  behind   which  are  German   Settlement   and  Stein- 

way,  reaching  to  the  marshy  shore  of  Bowery  Bay,  whore  the  beach  is  lined 
with  summer  gardens  and  places  of  amusement,  as  is  North  Heach,  on  Rushing 
Boy,  farther  On.  Long  Island  City  includes  within  its  holders  .North  Brother, 
Kiker's,  and  Berrien's  islands.  Long  Island  Citv  came  into  New  York  with 
all  the  equipment  Of  a  city  in  its,.|f,  mid  behind  it  were  its  suburbs,  scattered 
clusters  of  pleasanl  QOttage  homes,  with  here  atid  there  an  industrial  settlement 
round  a  factory,  at  lilissville,  Laurel  Hill,  Lawrences  die,  Woodsidc,  Winfield, 
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Hyatl  Heights,  Locust  Grove,  Elmhnrst,  Maspeth,  Linden  Hill.  Fresh  Pond, 
Corona,  and  North  Beach.  Beyond  Laurel  Hill  and  Berlin,  and  on  this  side^ of 
Maspeth,  are  the  new  Calvarj  Cemetery  and  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery.  At  Woodside 
ami  Mt.  Pleasant  are  considerahle  woods,  ami  also  in  tin-  vicinity  of  North 
Beach,  where  the  old  mill  .>n  Jackson's  Creek,  huilt  in  L65T,  is  still  standing, 
ami  is  now  used  as  a  wayside  inn. 

Newtown  Creek  divides  this  borough  from  Brooklyn,  and  farther  on 
the  line  runs  through  the  Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens,  at  Ridgewood.  In 
Newtown,  tin-  fleck  of  the  Old  township  now  so  called,  are  remains  of  the 
lii-t  BOttlement  of  white  men  here  three  centuries  ago.     .Maspeth,  the  name 

of  the  pretty  place  on  the  neighboring  higher  ground,  is  the  old  Indian  name 

I "i"  tin-  district.      At   Pidgew  I  the  boundary  line  takes  a  sharp  turn  from 

Southeast  to  northeast,  and  beyond  the  reservoir,  at  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery, 
turns  southward  again  at  Enfield  Lane,  and  comes  out  on  Jamaica  Bay  at 
Old   Mill  Creek. 

The  railroad  and  the  trolley  both  cross  a  wide  marsh  beyond  Corona  to  reach 
the  beautiful  old  town  of  Hushing,  named  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers  after  the 
seaside  resort  ol  Vlissingen  in  the  old  country.  Here  are  to  be  found  some  hand- 
some buildings  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  streets  are  bordered  with  an- 
cient shade  trees.  But  if  any  one  supposes  Flushing  to  be  a  half -deserted  tumble- 
down old  place,  a  Visit  to  this  neat  and  sniiirt  suburb  would  furnish  a  surprise. 
The  gardens  and  shrubbery  about  the  residences  here  are  of  striking  beauty,  for 
the  best  florists  ami  nursery  gardeners  are  indigenous  to  Flushing,  and  their  nur- 
series have  covered  the  fertile  plain  on  the  south  for  ages.  Flushing  has  great 
importance  from  several  points  of  view.  It  is  undeniably  historic,  and  possesses 
several  striking  specimens  of  colonial  architecture,  notably  the  old  Bowne  house 
built  in  1661.  Socially,  no  other  village  of  Queens  borough  is  so  well  known 
to  society  on  Manhattan  Island. 

To  get  to  the  shore  of  Flushing  Ray,  or  <  'ollege  Point,  or  Whitestone  Point, 
one  has  to  pa>s  rmw  through  the  modern  villages  of  College  Point  and  White- 
stone,  beyond  which  is  Fort  Schuyler,  and  on  the  other  side  of  Little  Pay  the 
Fluted  States  military  reservation  and  torpedo  station  at  Willet's  Point.  This 
is  ;i  headland  of  Little  Neck  Pay,  famous  for  its  (dams,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  fine  village  of  Uaysidc.  U  roadway/,  a  noble  avenue,  overarched  by  old  trees, 
leads  up  from  the  town  of  Flushing  to  Flushing  Heights,  now  covered  with 
modern  residences. 

The  border  line  of  Flushing  township  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Greater 
New  \  ork,  which  inns  southward  through  the  town  of  Hempstead,  taking  in  all 
that  part  that  lies  west  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  southeaster! v  point  uf 
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tin-  town  of  Flushing  through  tin-  middle  <>f  {ho  channel  between  Rockaway 
Boaeh  and  Bholter  [aland  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

<  iardening  and  fruit-growing  in  these  fertile  flats  and  foiling  hills,  and  the 
t n k i 1 1 nf  oysters  and  clams  in  tllO  bays  and  coves  of  the  north  shore,  have  lieeti 

for  generations  the  occupations  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty  native  population. 

The  population  of  the  borough  is  l!>N,00O,  am)  the  assessed  valuation  of  its 
property  ifl  |85,000*,000.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  various  munici- 
palities within  its  territory  is  ahout  s|l',imhi,ihiii.  The  population  of  Long 
Island  City,  the  principal  oitty  of  the  borough,  is  about  fiO,000;  of  Newtown, 

26,000;  of  .lauiaica,  J.-.  and  of  Fluflhing,  24,000;  ami  of  that  portion  of 

tin-  town  of  [lerapstead  comprising  the  Fifth  Ward  of  the  borough,  5,000. 
The  population  of  the  village  of  Flushing  is  19,000;  Jamaica,  8,000 J  Far 
Rookaway,  8,500;  Richmond  Hill,  8,000;  College  Point,  7,500;  White-tone, 
8,000.  Jamaica,  the  county  scat  of  Queens  County,  lias  a  tine  townliall,  built 
at  an  expense  of  $100,000,  and  its  normal  school  is  the  only  one  in  this  section 
of  the  State. 

Jamaica  ami  Hempstead  are  the  old  townships  fronting  on  the  south  shore, 
which  is  bordered  by  a  line  of  beaches  and  sand  hills,  indented,  not  like  the 
north  shore  with  deep  inlets  inclosed  between  high  promontories,  but  with  broad, 
shallow  hays  more  than  half  tilled  with  tide  swept  isles,  the  channels  of  which 
have  la-en  from  early  times  the  favorite  felling  groundl  of  New  Fork  BpOrtS* 
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men  ami  the  dwellen  along  Bhorej  while  the  smaller  winding  channels  and 
tnarahv  sices  and  islands  are  the  haunts  of  waterfowl,  attracting  gunners  in 
their  Beason.  The  towns  stand  in  the  midst  of  an  alluvial  plain,  and  were  the 
abodes  of  prosperous  forming  communities  from  early  colonial  times.  A  large 
tract  on  the  border  of  the  marshes  of  Jamaica  Hay  has  been  kept  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility  by  artificial  means,  for  the  cultivation  of  asparagus,  celery,  melons, 
ami  vegetables  for  the  New  York  market.  Kockaway  Peach  has  been  forniany 
yean  "in-  of  the  most  attractive  and  most  frequented  of  the  sea-bathing  places 
near  New  York.  Many  people  have  established  slimmer  home-  along  this  shore 
at  Arverne,  Edgomere,  Bayswater,  Far  Kockaway,  Inwood,  Lawrence,  and 
Oedarhuret.    On  tho  holders  of  the  bay  are  similar  settlements  at  Springfield, 

Valley  Stream,  and  Lynbrook,  YY  lhaven,  and  Ozone  Park.    Jamaica  Hay  and 

Hempstead  Bay  are  fed  by  numerous  small  streams  that  take  their  rise  in  the 
hills.  The  railroad  from  I'.rooklyn  passes  through  the  towns  of  Jamaica,  Ilollis, 
Floral  Park,  Garden  City,  and  north  of  Hempstead  proper.  From  the  border 
of  the  wide  sedgy  marsh  Hempstead  Plain  extends  four  miles  back  and  fifteen 
miles  along  the  shore.  This  was  from  colonial  times  a  common  belonging  to 
the  tow  n.  The  beaches  and  shores  were  also  once  common  lands  of  Jamaica 
and  Hempstead,  and  were  regarded  as  valueless,  w  hereas  now  they  embrace  the 
most  valuable  property  in  the  whole  borough.  In  ISO?  A.  T.  Stewart  purchased 
from  th<-  town  of  Hempstead  a  part  of  its  common,  on  which  he  established 
Garden  City,  as  a  rural  home  spot  for  tired  New  Y'ork  workers  and  also  as 
a  nucleus  of  religions  and  educational  influences.  On  Hempstead  Plain  the 
National  Guard  <>f  New  York  an. I  I'.rooklyn  had  their  camp  when  they  were 
called  out  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  YYar. 

The  Borough  of  Queens  came  into  the  greater  city  with  many  valuable 
improvements.  It  has  a  fine  system  of  paved  and  macadamized  streets,  and 
every  village  and  all  the  rural  districts  have  ample  and  superior  educational 
facilities,  ami  over  forty  handsome  and  commodious  school  buildings.  Several 
of  them,  high  schools,  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  ranging  from  ten  thousand  to 
ninety  thousand  dollars  each.  Long  Island  City  and  the  towns  and  principal 
villages  are  provided  with  modern  sanitary  sewer  systems,  abundant  water  sup- 
ply, and  efficient  lire-lighting  apparatus.  They  are  well  supplied,  too,  with 
Bmall  parks,  which  are  being  developed  and  beautified. 

The  water  front  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  East 
[Uver,  which  is  available  for  wharves  and  warehouses,  is  not  less  than  thirty  miles 
in  extent,  and  the  water  fronts  of  Jamaica  Pay  and  its  numerous  islands  can  be 
made  superior  locations  for  thousands  of  beautiful  homes.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  exists  on  the  Atlantic  coast  a  more  magnificent  stretch  of  safe,  gently 
sloping  beach  than  that  of  Kockaway,  certainly  unexcelled  for  its  tine  surf-bath- 
ing facilities  and  the  natural  beaut \  of  its  scenery. 

The  town  halls  of  Flushing,  Jamaica,  and  Newtown  are  now  used  as  New 
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^  ork'l  municipal  hnildingh  fur  tin-  holding      courts  nml  lor  (he,  offices  of  the 

various  deputy  commissioners. 

Long  [aland  Oity,  Flushing,  Newtown,  and  ELempstoad  have  Boon  many 
vii  issiiuiicH  of  government  since  thoy  Oral  granted  patents  to  tho  old  Dutch 
governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  LOBOto  L662.  Jamaica  was  the  first  to  receive  a 
charter.  Later  thoy  nil  received  charters  from  Governors  Donganand  Nicolls. 
TI103  maintained  their  local  courts  nml  an  independonl  magistracy  under  the 
varioui  colonial  governors,  except  during  1 1 »* -  period  of  tin-  Revolutionary  War, 
ami  were  among  the  earliest  people  to  reorganize  their  town  ami  COUntj  govern- 
ment after  the  war,  and  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
live  ami  independent  state  of  New  York. 

The  village  of  Jamaica  was  incorporated  April  15,  L814;  the  village  of 
Flushing  in  the  spring  of  1888,  ami.  until  the  Greater  New  York  consolidation, 
maintained  its  eminence  as  the  largest  village  in  Queen*  Countv.  The  other 
incorporated  villages  in  the  borough  w  ere  Richmond  Hill,  College  Point,  White- 
stone,  Rookaway  Park,  Far  Rookaway,  and  taverao. 
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The  early  historv  of  Qucenfi  dates  haek  to  about  1639,  when  the  Rockaway 
Indians  sold  to  the  Dutch  Wot  [ndia  Company  a  tract  of  land  embracingthe 
township  of  Hempstead,  w  hirl,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  borough.  It 
was  I. ut  a  few  vear*  until  the  English  .settled  extensively  in  this  territory,  and 
soon  after  that  Qnaker  inflnence  began  to  he  felt.  It  was  at  Hempstead,  in 
1654,  that  the  only  Imttle  of  importance  on  Long  Island,  between  the  English 

ami  the  Marsapeaguc   Indians,  in  which  the  former  wi  re  victorious,  was  fought. 
The  historv  of  the  colonial  development  of  Long  Island,  which  hegins  under 

the  administration  <»f  the  first  Dutch  governor,  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  in  1629, 
or  twenty  years  after  Hendrick  Hudson  landed  a  party  of  his  crew  at  Graves- 

end,  and  ends  with  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  is  the  record  <>f  a  hrave,  indus- 

trious,  liberty-loving  and  God-fearing  people.  In  these  early  times  two  differ- 
ent elements  entered  into  the  population  of  the  island:  the  hasis  of  commer- 
cial enterprise,  as  represented  l.v  the  Dutch  settlers  of  Queens,  and  the  idea  ol 
a  government  founded  upon  religiOUS  belief,  as  carried  Oilt  in  the  founding  and 

establishing  of  the  early  English  settlements  in  eastern  Queens.  Both  the 
Dutch  ami  the  English  were  a  pious  people,  having  an  early  care  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  their  communities,  over  which  pastors  were  from  the  first 
Bottled  and  maintained  at  public  expense.    The  character  of  its  people,  thus 
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early  shaped  by  a  set  of  colonizers  so  industrious  and  intelligent,  and  sit  sturdy, 
reverent,  and  liberty-loving,  yet  tilled  with  a  regard  for  the  sacred  rights  of 
private  property,  was  a  cause  of  its  excellent  laws  and  administration  of  justice, 
and  its  steady  growth  and  prosperity  in  after  years.    Tin*  earl\  town  govern 
ments  of  Queens  were  largely  in  the  nature  of  religious  corporation-.    Thej  de 
manded  of  every  settler  a  conformity  to  their  religious  beliefs  and  customs. 
Themselves  the  victims  of  intolerance,  the  Dutch  and  English  were  cruel  to 

the  Quakers,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  and  would  have  heen  so  to  member*  oi 
the  Church  of  England  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  the  king's  displeasure. 
The  Lutherans  and  Quakers  were  arrested,  whipped,  and  maltreated  in  many 
ways,  yet  they  throve  in  these  towns,  an.!  became  a  flourishing  colony  in 
Flushing. 

The  contest  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Kngli-li  for  the  possession  of  Long 
Island,  which  was  continued  for  over  twenty  years,  was  settled  for  a  time  by 

the  conquest  of  New  Netherlands  by  the  English  in  L684,  when  the  English 
troops  from  Connecticut  and  eastern  Long  (eland  marched  down  through  the 
Dutch  towns  in  Queens  and  Kings  counties  without  Opposition,  and  at  BrOOK 
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I\n    l'crr\    00  operated   with  the   English  R0Q1    which  came   up  through  the 

Narrows,  ami  received  th»-  surrender  oi  Peter  Stuyvesant  who  tired  not  a  gun 

in  defense,  The  conquest  brought  to  the  inhabitants  no  political  freedom. 
[Tnder  the  charter  of  .lames,  Duke  of  \  ork,  the  governor  required  all  towns  to 
take  OUt  new  patent-,  lor  which  he  charged  exorbitant  rates.     Later,  in  1078, 

the  Dutch  recaptured  Long  island  ami  Manhattan  [aland,  but  a  lew  months 
later  the  whole 'province  was  coded  to  England  in  exchange  for  Surinam.  On 

November  9,  L688,  at  a  meeting  of  the  first  colonial  Legislature  of  New  ^  ork, 
the  three  counties  of  Kings,  ljueens,  and  Sullolk   wen-  tormed  by  a  division  o| 

the  province  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  bounder]  lines  remaining 

tin'  same  to  the  present  day. 

When  the  Ke\ olut ioiiary  War  bloke  out    the   people  WON  taxed  hca\il\  by 

the  colonial  governors.   The  majority  of  tho  inhabitants  ot  Queens  deserted 

the  American  cause,  and  the  (  'ouliuental  (  longTOSI  WUS  QOmpellod  lo  semi  armed 

military  tones  to  disarm  them.    Although  Queens  stood  Brm  bj  tho  Orown.hor 

people  received  little  in  return  for  their  h>\alty  from  the  British  troops,  who 

rode  through  the  island  robbing  and  maltreating  Tories  and  rei.cb  alike. 

On  Ma\  L2,  I7si.anact  was  passed  confiscating  tho  estatos df  all  loyalists, 

and  disfranchising  them  and  prohibiting  them  from  holding  an\  property  in  the 

future.  This  oct  disfranchised  and  financially  raiuod  nine  tenths  of  tho  populo 
tion  of  Queens  County.    Pooling  themselves  persecuted,  about  two  thousand  ot 

the  inhabitants  emigrated  and  settled  in  the  New  I'.i  unsw  ii  k  W  ilderness,  near 
St.  John's.  To-day,  old  Long  Islander-  \i-iIiiil'  New  llruiiswiek  ami  \o\a 
Scotia  meet  man\  descendants  of  those  expatriated   loyalists  whose  names  are 

familiar  household  words  in  the  Borough  ot  Quoens. 

Long  Island  had  do  posl  office  during  the  colonial  period.  Until  L708  N.w 
York  Oity  served  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk  counties,  Sovontj  Ave  yoaxt  ago 
a  spring  wagon  war.  almost  onknowD  m  what  is  now  tho  Borough  of  Queens. 

Friction  matches  were  also  unknown,  and  flint  furnishod  the  spark  for  starting  a 
tire  in  the  tinder.     I  ires  were  ian  l\  permitted  to  go  out,  and  QOUls  WTQ  carried 

from  house  to  house    Carpenters  received  leventj  t i  %  * ■  cents  per  da  \  wagt 

and  farm  hands  earned  from  three  to  fnc  dollars  per  month.     Until  L88J  tl  U 

portation  of  freight  and  passengers  was  bj  means  «.i  stages  and  sloops,  after 

which  steamboat   routes  were  chtublishcd  along  the  Sound.     In  L880  tllO  Long 

Island  Railroad  was  Brat  built  to  Jamaica)  and  in  1840  was  extended  west, 
since  that  time  the  growth  of  not  oni\  Quoeni  but  the  entire  Island,  in 

wealth  and  population,  has  06011  man  eloii-ly  rapid. 

Among  the  earliest  manufacturing  establishments  in  Queens  borough  wen 

grist  mills,  which  were  numerous  throughout  the  COUntioi  of  Queens  and  King*, 
Offshore  boat  whaling  was  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  industry  flourished 

until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  foil  off  on  account  of  the 

Scarcity  of  whales.     Iii  the  shelllish  induMn  Long  Island  earl>  look  a  leading 
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place,  ami  largely  supplied  New  York  and  Boston  with  clams,  oysters,  ate. 
Manhattan  drew  all  its  supplies  of  fuel  from  the  forests  of  Queens  and  Kings 
oounties,  which  also  produecd  a  largo  Khan-  of  New  oiU'h  fresh  incut.  Grain, 
potatoes,  ami  vegetables  woro  ami  i  1 1  an-  raised  extensively  to  Bupply  the  New 
"ini  k  raarkol  Indeed,  truck  gardening  still  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of 
Queens  and  Kings  counties.  Shcop  ami  cattle  raising  were  «»nee  prominent 
industries,  bul  have  fallen  ofi  in  rodent  years,  except  in  the  matter  of  milch 
cows  for  the  dairy  interests.  Large  nurseries  wen-  earij  established  in  Flushing. 

The  hnsiness  spread  all  over  (Queens  County. 

It  was  not  until  almost  the  middle  of  the  prosenl  century  that  real  estate 
speculation  became  a  prominent  faotor  in  the  affairs  of  Queens,  the  owners 
being  too  much  interested  in  other  pursuits  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  im- 
provement in  their  suburban  property,    .lust  before  the  financial  panic  of 
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1886  \  :iliies  increased  rapidly,  hut  suffered  almost  as  rapid  a  decline,  which  lasted 
until  L840.  About  this  time  direct  ferry  connection  was  cstahlished  between 
New  Fork  and  Long  Island,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Brooklyn's  population 
suggested  to  the  landowners  of  Queens  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of 
suburban  property  and  summer  homes. 

While  the  growth  throughout  Queens  has  been  natural,  jet  it  would  not 
have  been  so  rapid  or  pronounced  hail  it  not  been  for  the  improved  transit 
facilities.  Beginning  with  an  inadequate  stage  service,  its  growth  has  been  little 
less  than  marvelous.  Improvements,  however,  are  under  way  which  over- 
shadow past  accomplishments  in  this  direction.   The  new  East  River  Bridge 

hence  oilers  increased  facilities  for  quick   nmunication  between  New  York 

and  Long  Island.  Most  important  to  Queens,  however,  is  the  proposed  Black- 
well's  Island  Bridge,  w  hich  will  afford  the  Long  Island  Kailroad  a  direct  connee- 
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tion  with  New  York.  This  bridge  will  give  tin-  resident-  of  Queen's  borough  and 
the  adjoining  districts  real  rapid  transit  to  the  resident  and  uptown  districts  of 
Manhattan,  for  no  change  to  the  ferries  is  necessary  at  Long  Mand  Oity.  This 
bridge  will  be  an  all-railroad  bridge,  and  is  the  property  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion. Of  equal  importance  to  the  residents  of  Queens  is  the  East  Uiver  Tunnel, 
which  is  an  enterprise  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company.  Tin*  tunnel  will 
start  from  a  point  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  Rmoklvn,  and  terminate  at  Pearl  Stin  t 
and  Maiden  Lane,  Manhattan.  The  convenience  of  such  a  tunnel  to  New  York 
business  men  having  their  homes  at  stations  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  in 
Queens  County,  is  readily  apparent.  In  addition  there  is  another  tunnel,  knoVt  u 
as  the  Helming  Tunnel,  to  be  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  tin-  New  >,  ork  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  Not  so  many  years  ago  the  plebeian  transit  facilities  of  Long 
[aland,  with  its  separated  settlements  of  Hunter's  Point,  Kavensw nod,  Astoria, 
and  Dutch  Kills,  was  the  despair  of  the  inhabitants.  The  primitive  horse  CSJ 
was  introduced  and  held  a  precarious  existence  until  1SS."»,  when  the  various 
roads  united.  Horse  power,  however,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population  ami  the  development  of  Bowery  Bay  Beach.  The  trolley  was  intro- 
duced to  solve  the  rapid  transit  problem.  Steel  rails  and  a  substantial  roadbed 
succeeded  the  remains  of  the  old  ;  the  road  was  extended  from  Long  Island  City 

to  Flushing,  through  \V  Iside,  Wintield,  Elmhurst,  and  Corona.    Flushing  and 

College  Point  enjoy  a  single-fare  rate  to  Thirty-fourth  and  Ninety-second  Street 
ferries  in  Long  Island  City.  North  Beach  is  another  cheap  fare,  and  during 
the  Reason  no  less  than  seventy-rive  thousand  people  pur  day  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Long  Island  City,  a  railroad  and  manufacturing  town  pure  and  simple,  has 
not  many  points  of  natural  beauty.  It  has  the  honor,  however,  of  Bupplyinga 
considerable  portion  of  New  York  City  with  gas.  This  is  an  enterprise  ol  ver\ 
recent  years,  but  it  has  been  attended  with  great  success.  The  gas  is  made  on 
the  outskirts  of  Long  Island  City,  and  sent  across  the  East  Riser  in  a  great  tun- 
nel that  in  itself  is  a  triumph  of  engineering. 

With  its  wide  territory  of  countryside  the  Borough  of  Queens  is  a  great 
place  for  sports.  The  rich  and  poor  each  rind  amusement  lu  re.  For  the  young 
mechanic  and  clerk  there  are  fields,  readied  by  a  single  trolle\  fare,  for  ball 
games  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  or  a  Sunday.  The  North  Shore  and  Jamaica 
Bay  furnish  unexcelled  boating,  fishing,  and  bathing  facilities.  A  number  of 
very  good  golf  courses  have  been  laid  out,  and  this  game,  as  elsewhere,  is  in- 
creasing in  popularity.  At  Aqueduct,  a  suburb  of  Jamaica,  tin-re  is  an  excellent 
race-course.  Gun  clubs  abound.  Bicycle  clubs  arc  very  many,  and  the  borough 
is  a  wheelman's  paradise  in  the  way  of  roads.  The  exclusive  set  at  Meadow- 
brook,  just  over  the  boundary  line,  and  at  Ocdarhurst,  near  the  sea,  have  many 
hunts  and  the  red  coat  is  an  oft-seen  object  in  the  borough.  Here  is  the  home 
of  polo,  and  many  famous  games  have  been  fought  within  these  bounds. 
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ProhahK  in  no  other  section  of  the  Greater  New  Yoft  DBS  consolidation 
made  more  noticeable  changes  in  government  and  local  customs  than  in  the 

Borough  of  Queen*.  The  extension  oi  -u\  ordinances  and  regulations  and 
metropolitan  official  supervision  and  oity  ouitomi  over  a  large  farming  territory, 

heretofore  governed  h\  town  and  village  laws,  has  naturalh  brought  about  the 
most  radical  changes.  There  were  few  regrets  expressed,  however,  over  the 
decease  of  the  various  local  governments.     The  people  of  the  Borough  of 

Queens  were  enthusiastio  for  consolidation  from  Its.  first  Inception  Thoofflolal 
existence  oi  the  various  local  governments  oi  the  borough  came  to  an  end 

Dec-ember  Ml,  lSi>7,  at  midnight  On  N&W  Year's  morning  the  ceremonies  of 
inaugurating  the  new  government  were  observed.  Politics  were  forgotten,  and 
factional  feeling  kept  undercover.  Tho  various  towns  and  villages  celebrated 
the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  greater  city  w  ith  public  exercises  at  the  churches 
and  halls,  and  with  social  festivities  in  the  home.  ..|  the  residents,  and  upon 
this  eventful  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  BorOUgh  Oi  Queen*  her, ime  lull  Hedged 

residents  oi  the  city  oi  New  ^  ork. 


DAN    IJK.MU).   Till'.   A 1M  1ST,  <  ONTKMPLATING   'NIK   STONE   WHICH  MARKS 
POX  oaks."  is   FLU8UINQ,  WHERE  WEBB  HELD  THE  K I  K.ST  QUA  K  Kit 
Ml. 1,1  [NGfi   IN   ]  BIfl  I  "I  N THY. 
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TATEN  ISLAND  and  the  jut- 
ting moulder  of  Long  bland  op- 
posite stand  guard  on  eaoL  side 
of  tin-  Narrows  i"  Bliiold  Now 
Fork  Harbor  from  the  sngrj 
waves  that  dash  in  impotent 
urv  npon  Richmond  (South) 
Beach  and  Midland  Beach,  and 
upon  the  shores  of  ( loney  Is- 
andj  just  oj  the  grim  fortresses 
icing  one  another  on  tlie  head- 
lands guard  tin-  untold  wealth  of 
tin-  metropolis  f nun  wilier  h  11 
foes.  Staton  island,  the  importanl  physical  bulwark  of  New  'i  ork's  commercial 
supremacy,  erstwhile  in  its  political  estate  Richmond  County,  now  the  Borough 
of  Richmond  in  the  Greater  New  York,  has  the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle, 
or  might  be  called  kite-shaped,  Its  shores  are  washed  by  the  rushing  tide  of  the 
Kill  von  Cull  and  the  calm  and  shallow  Newark  Bay  on  the  north;  by  the  nar- 
row Staton  island  Bound,. or  Arthur  [till,  which  divides  its  winding  western 
shore  Prom  Middlesex  and  Dnipji  Comities,  New  Jersey;  on  the  southeast  by 
the  peaceful  waters  of  Raritan  Bay,  within  the  protection  of  Bandy  Hook;  bj 
the  Lower  Bay,  on  tin'  strand  that  luces  more  directly  t«>  the  soiitlieust,  straight 
out  tu  sea,  whence  the  waves  roll  in  without  obstruction  until  they  break  in  surf 

upon  the  heiieh  ;  and  by  the  Narrows  uiul  New  York  May  on  the  northeast. 

Staten   Island  iH  reached   from   Manhattan  h\  wa\  of  B  line  of  magnificent 

ferrj  boats,  the  time  required  being  aboul  twenty  minutes.   Governor's  Island 

en  the  left  and  the  Slatm-  of  Liberty  OD  the  light  are  interesting  objects  passed 

<>n  the  way.  Looking  toward  the  island  one  sees  a  w  ooded  ridge  high  above 
the  bay,  commandingly  situated  on  whioh  i*  the  Hotel  Oastleton. 

The  extreme  length  of  Staten  Island  from  St.  (ioorge  to  Ward's  Point  is 
thirteen  and  a  half  miles,  and  tho  extreme  breadth  from  I'ort  Tompkins  Light 
to  the  shore  of  the  Sound  near  Buttermilk  Island,  is  about  eight  miles,  from 

which  line  the  islan>l  tapers  down  to  a  point  at  the  southern  extremity.  It  has 
an  area  of  flfty-eight  and  a  half  square  miles,  and  of  the  annexed  suburbs  was 
one  of  (he  earliest  reclaimed  from  a  wild  state  of  Nature,  earlier  even  than 
some  of  the  consented  areas  on  Manhattan  Island,  vet  still  on  the  whole  the 
most  rural,  even  bucolio,  and  containing  the  elements  most  attractive  to  those 
who  desire  a  restful  retreat  after  the  daily  struggle  in  the  civic  arena  in  Man- 
hattan borough. 
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A  high  ridge,  well  wooded  in  many  places,  runs  from  New  Brighton,  at  the 

northern  extremity,  nearly  halfway  through  the  island  to  the  Freeh  Kill*  in 

the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  reaching  the  summit  level  of  four  hundred  ami 
thirteen  feet  above  tide  water  at  Tod  Hill,  popularly  known  as  Toad  Hill, 
directly  west  of  the  lighthouse  at  I'ort  Tompkins.  From  Tod  Hill,  the  chief 
eminence  of  the  Ocean  Terrace  and  the  center  of  the  Staten  Island  Highlands, 
an  attractive  district  lor  country  residences,  seme  of  which  are  surrounded  with 
baronial  parks,  ami  from  other  points  of  Vantage  on  the  terrace,  the  eve  can 
sweep  over  the  ocean  horizon;  it  can  catch  pretty  glimpses  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  island  on  the  south  ami  north,  the  hills  and  dales,  clumps  of  green  woods 
ami  lields  of  grain,  the  winding  roads  dotted  with  farmsteads  on  either  side;  it 
can  turn  to  the  westward  ami  descry,  across  the  glimmering  sheet  of  Newark  Bay 
and  the  silvery  thread  of  Staten  Island  Sound,  the  cities  of  New  Jersey  envel- 
oped in  a  Softening  haze,  and  the  Orange  Mountains  in  the  azure  distance  ;  it  can 
view  the  great  warships  which  anchor  in  the  hay  olT  Tompkinsvillo,  which  spot 
since  the  late  war  has  heroine  historie ;  or  it  can  observe  the  movements  of  the 
craft  in  the  harhor,  the  forest  of  masts  at  the  quays  of  New  York  ami  Brooklyn, 
and  the  lofty  structures  ami  dense  habitations  stretching  into  the  endless  dis- 
tance, betokening  the  ocean  of  humanity  surging  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

A  secondary  range  of  hills,  beginning  at  Tompkinsville  cast  of  tin-  main 
ridge  or  backbone  of  tin-  island,  and  sweeping  round  to  the  eastward,  gradually 
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declining  from  the  altitude  of  throe  hundred  and  ten  feel  at  the  starting  point, 
reaches  the  shore  of  the  Narrows  at  Olifton.  The  main  ridge  takes  b  westerly 
Bweep  near  New  Dorp,  and  its  foothills  reach  to  the  marshes  of  Fresh  Kills, 
[rregular  spurs  branch  off  to  the  westward)  the  principal  one  from  Tod  Hill. 
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hi  the  western  part  of  flic  island  is  a  lower  ridge,  beginning  at  Erastine  and 
Stretching  to  Linoleum vi He,  broadening  out  into  considerable  plateaus  in  the 
middle. 

On  the  southeast  of  the  Highlands  is  level  funning  laud  «<f  alluvial  forma- 
tion, some  of  which  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Nearer  the  shore  are  great  stretches 
of  salt  meadow.  The  undulating  country  on  the  northwest,  in  places  hilly  and 
wooded,  with  tract-  of  level  or  rolling  arable  soil,  gradually  declines  to  a  broad 
western  fringe  of  marsh  meadows  threaded  b\  numerous  creek-,  the  southern 
pari  by  the  brood  Fresh  Kills  branching  into  Main  Creek  and  Richmond 
( [reek. 

The  southern  end  of  the  island  is  divided  into  cultivated  lands  and  wooded 
tract-,  with  an  undulating  Surface  rising  in  the  central  portion  to  the  height  of 
Over  One  hundred  and  fiftj  feet,  with  a  very  narrow  marshy  border  on  the  west 
Shore,  and  none  on  the  Southeast  shore  except  at  Prince's  Bay  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Word's  Point. 

The  population  of  the  island  was  3,858  in  1790.  One  hundred  years  later  it 
had  increased  to      <!'.».*{.    There  are  now  about  7  •">,•""■  inhabitant-. 

StOOten  Eylant  was  the  island  of  the  Statcs-dcncral  (hence  its  name)  of  the 
Netherlands,  ID  whose  name  Ilendrik  Hudson  took  possession  in  1609.  The 
Ronton  Indians  who  then  inhabited  the  island,  dwelling  along  the  shore  near 
the  best  fishing  grounds,  as  is  shown  by  the  shell  heaps,  burial  places,  walled 
springs  and  strav  stone  hatchets  and  arrowhead-  found  in  modern  times,  were 
a  branch  of  the  l.cni  Lenappcs,  the  great  Delaware  nation.  They  readily  made 
friends  With  the  Whites,  but  were  not  to  be  trusted.  A  colony  of  Walloons 
who  settled  on  the  island  in  1624  migrated  to  Long  rslond  for  fear  of  Indian 
hostilities.  About  L630  the  Dutch  of  New  Xetherlund  began  to  settle  at  Oude 
Dorp,  or  Old  Town.  The  island  was  the  property  of  the  I'atroon  Pauw. 
Nevertheless,  whenever  any  newcomer  made  a  good  offer  the  Indians  sold  it 
over  again.  Thus  six  -eparate  sale-  were  recorded,  the  last  of  which  was  to 
Governor  Lovelace,  who  held  them  to  their  bargain.  It  was  bought  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  for  every  thousand  acres,  and  as  a  token  of  the  transfer  the 
Indians  delivered  a  BOd  Of  turf  and  a  twig  of  every  kind  of  tree  and  shrub, 
Slyly  omitting  the  ash  and  the  hickory,  which  they  ever  afterward  claimed  the 
right  to  cut.  From  1640  down  to  the  time  when  the  telegraph  service  was 
e-tablished  between  Sandy  Hook  and  New  Y<>rk,  tin-  arrival  of  vessels  was 
signaled  by  hoi-ting  a  flag  on  a  tall  stalf  erected  at  the  Narrows. 

\\  hen  the  English  conquered  New  Netherlond,  in  L661,  the  first  place  oc- 
cupied by  them  was  Staten  Island.  About  this  time  a  colony  of  French 
Huguenots  and  Waldenses  took  up  their  abode  on  the  island.  The  Indians 
often  attacked  the  early  settlers,  and  in  L665  the  bands  that  assailed  New 
Amsterdam  after  their  repulse  fled  in  their  canoes  to  Staten  Island,  where  they 
laid  waste  the  boweries  (forms)  and  massacred  twenty  of  the  ninety-nine  white 


VIEW  OF  NEW  YORK  BAY  FROM  PAVILION  HILL,  LOOKING  OVER  ST.  GEORGE  AND  TOMPKINS  YILLE,  STAT  EN  ISLAND  (RI(  IIMUNl)  BOROUGH). 

Tins  photograph  was  taken  at  the  time  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  visit  to  New  York.  It  shows  the  ten  war  ships  of  the  White  Squadron  anchored  off  Tompkinsville,  it  being  the  only  occasion  the  entire  fleet  has  been  there  .t  one  time  I'  al 
shows  the  shore  of  Brooklyn  Borough  and  the  Narrows.    The  point  of  land  on  the  right  is  Fort  Wadsworth.    Opposite,  on  the  Brooklyn  shore,  is  Fort  Hamilton.    On  the  extreme  left  is  a  Staten  Island  ferryboat  ou  the  way  to  Manhattan 
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inhabitants.    When  the  Duke  of  York  ceded  Nov 

Sir  George  Carteret,  lu-  decided  that  Staten  bland 

vided  it  could  be  circumnavigated  in  a 
•  lav.  Christopher  Billop  accomplished 
this  with  his  sloop  called  the  Bentlcy. 
and  for  thus  saving  the  island  to  the 
duke  received  a  grant  of  over  a  thou- 
sand aero,  called  the  manor  id'  I'ent- 
ley,  at  the  southern  end.  There  he 
built,  about  1670,  a  manor  house;  the 
old  stone  house  is  still  Btanding  in 
Tottenville.  Here  General  Howe  met 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams  and 
Edward  Rutledge,  the  delegates  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  to  treat  for 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
a  conference  which  came  to  nothing 
because  he  declined  to  recognize  them 

officially  as  representatives  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power.  The  British  occu- 
pied  the  I'illop  house  as  a  barracks 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 

(ieneral  Howe  encamped  on  the  is- 
land with  thirty  thousand  troops,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
When  Sir  William  Howe  sailed  away 
to  Philadelphia  with  the  British  troops, 
Genera]  Knyphausen  and  his  Hessians 
continued  the  military  occupation  of 
Staten  Island,  whence,  in  company 
with  Tories,  they  made  hostile  raids 
into  New  Jersey,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans avenged  by  raiding  the  island. 
Staten  Island  was  finally  evacuated 
by  the  British  mi  November  25,  1788. 

The  inflow  of  ocean  air  equalizes 
the  temperature  of   Staten  Island. 

There  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  range 
of  climate  between  the  hilly  northern 
section  and  the  sheltered  southern 
part,  where  the  season  is  usually  two 
weeks  earlier.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
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Jersey  t<»  Lord  Berkeley  and 
belonged  to  New  Fork,  pro- 
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temperate  rone  thrive  everywhere,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Prince's  Boy  there 

il  a  favored  >pot  where  even  tigw  arc  grown  out  of  doors, 

The  terraced  httli  which  extend 

through  the  island  make  it  eas>  to 
carry  out  a  perfect  IVBtOni  of  drain 

age.  The  sewerage  system  already 
constructed  ombracoi  thirty  two  miles 

of  sewers.    The  water  supply  is  ob 

tained  from  artesian  wolls,  and  the 

quality  ot  the  water  is  famed  far  and 
wide      This  fact  developed  Oftrlj  the 

brewing  industry,  and  makei  it  now 

the  largOSt   ImsineBH  interest  on  the 

Islandi 

Statin  Island  has  had  a  long  o  to  I 

diversified  geologloa]  history  for  mch 

a  small  bit  of  tin'  earth.  Arclncan 
formations  of  true  granite  crop  out  at 

Tompkinsville  olose  to  the  there,  and 
a  belt  of  granite  li  luppoiod  to  extend 

along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  inland's 
backbone  and  BOUthwOSl  to  Arthur 
Kill,  being  the  continuation  of  strata 

orossing  New  Jorsoj  and  cropping 

•  ait  at  Trenton. 

The  Halt  meadows,  covering  nine 
ami  a  half  tnilei  oi  the  islond'i  iur 
face,  belong      the  '•'ill  continuing 

modern  e|>oeh.  Thene  were  OUCO  shal 
low  bays,  whose  entrances  were  lirst 
blocked  by  sand  bar*,  allowing  the  in 

terior  to  bo  gradual!)  Bllod  witb  silt 
washed  down  by  tho  raini  On  the 
southwestern  shore,  on  tho  other  hand, 

the  BOS  has  eiieioa«  bed   upon  the  land 

b)  the  abrasion  of  tho  wavi  .  together 

w  ith  a  gradual  depression  Of  tho  coast. 
This  process  goes  on  at  the  average 
rate  ot   ten  leet  a  year.  10  that  what 

nroi  the  fool  of  Now  Dorp  Lane  In 

L840,  whore  i  loftj  elm  tree  il  I,  Is 

now  the  rite  ol  Elm  Tree  Lighthouse, 
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SAILOItS'  SNUG  HARBOR 

standing  at  the  bead  of  d  pier  extending  four  hundred  feet  into  the  water.  To 
proteol  the  land  where  the  forts  are,  the  Government  1ms  been  obliged  to  build 
strong  sea  walls.  Along  the  entire  eastern  shore  are  good  Band)  beaches  from 
Clifton  southward  to  Seguino'a  Point,  and  beyond  Prince's  Bay  is  another 
stretch  roaohing  to  Ward's  Point. 

Hi'fi»iv  the  white  man  invaded  Staton  Wand  the  whole  surface  was  covered 
with  „  dense  forest,  all  of  which  was  felled  to  make  way  for  cultivation  and  to 
furnish  timber  and  fuel  for  the  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  later  for  the 
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citizens  of  New  York.  The 
woods  that  cover  a  good  part 
(•f  the  island  now  are  therefore 
a  new  growth  sprung  up  on 

what  was  formerly  cultivated 
ground.  Isolated  trees  show 
what  was  the  character  of  the 

primeval  forest,  Blich  as  a  che-t- 

nut  eighteen  feet  around  and  a 

huge  white  oak  near  Garret- 
sou's  Station  ;  another  white 
oak  near  (Jreeii  Iiidgc  that  i- 
over  fifteen  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence; a  willow  with  a  girth  of 
thirteen  and  a  half  feet  at  the 

old  Billop  house  in  Totten- 
ville,  and  numerous  specimens 
of  the  sweet-gum  tree  in  this 
vicinitN .  A  round  the  ancient 
manorial  residences  and  the 
country  seats  and  villas,  old 
and  new,  have  been  planted 
Bhade  trees,  indigenous  and 
exotic,  of  remarkable  variety, 
which  seem  to  thrive  better 
here  than  almost  anywhere  else 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
The  flora  of  Staten  Island 
nu m hers  ahout  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species  and  va- 
rieties. This  remarkable  range 

is  due  to  the  variety  of  the 
geological  conditions  on  the 
island,  embracing  the  charac- 


teristic flora  of  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens  in  the  cretaceous  region  of  the 
south,  tin-  flora  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  other  parts,  and  on  the  serpen- 
tine ridge  from  St.  George  to  Richmond  numerous  species  that  are  not  met 

with  el-ewherc  on  the  island. 

I'oxes  and  deer,  that  mice  were  numerous,  are  now  as  extinct  as  the  carniv- 

orous  prowler,  of  the  vanished  forest.  When  the  Country  Club  wishes  to  enjoy 
a  real  fox  hunt  tlu-  fox  n.u-t  he  brought  from  outside,  the  rabbit  is  the  onfy 
lour  tooted  game  remaining.     Of  game  birds  there  are  the  quail,  the  woodcock, 
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:m<I  the  mil,  which  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  sport  to 
gunners.  There  arc  good  fishing  grounds  at  Prince's  Hay, 
Gifford's,  and  Roasville,  where  the  striped  bass,  the  fluke,  the 
flounder,  and  smaller  fish  are  caught  in  large  numbers;  and  the 
weakh'sh,  when  it  rims,  furnishes  unlimited  sport.  The  ovstcr 
heds  near  Tottenville  produce  the  choice  Sound  oyster  from 
*eed  oysters  ohtained  in  Karitan  and  Newark  hays,  yielding  a 
livelihood  for  a  numerous  community  of  oystermen. 

A  large  number  of  churches,  representing  all  the  principal 
denominations— fourteen  Methodist,  thirteen  Episcopalian,  bovou 
Roman  Catholic.  Beven  Baptist,  four  Reformed,  four  Moravian, 
two  German  Lutheran,  and  two  Presbyterian — flourish  in  Rich- 
mond borough.  The  Dutch  lieforuicd  was,  of  course,  the  earli- 
est type  introduced,  and  next  came  the  creed  of  the  Moravians 
or  United  Brethren,  which  has  been  identified  with  Staten  Is- 
land for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

A  most  important  and  famous  benevolent  institution  U  Sail-  |V 
ore' Snug  Harbor,  one  of  the  richest  foundations  in  the  United 

State>.  established  by  the  lnunitic  nce  of  Robert  Richard  Kan-  fl 
dull,  who  bequeathed  a  fortune  for  the  purpose  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Alexander  Hamilton.    The  will  was  drawn  in  1801,  but 
it  was  not  until  1834,  after  long  litigation,  that  the  institution 
was  founded.    The  fund  was  invested  in  New  York  property, 

which  since  then  has  multiplied  many  times  in  value.  The 
income  from  the  estate  in  L806  was  a  little  over  four  thousand 
dollars;   now  it  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  The 

Harbor  consists  of  a  cluster  of  magnificent  buildings,  including 

a  church,  a  hospital,  the  mansion  of  the  governor,  and  L.n-.--. 

for  other  officials,  with  accommodations  for  the  maintenance 

in  ease  and  comfort  of  nearly  a  thousand  disabled  and  infirm 

seamen,  who  are  only  required  to  show  that  they  have  had  five  years  of 

service  at  sea  under  the  American  flag. 

The  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Stapleton  is  another  important  insti 
tution,  which  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  beds  for  sick  Or  injured  per- 
sons from  any  American  merchant  vessel.  Between  Stapleton  and  Clifton  is 
the  Seaman's  Retreat,  a  refuge  for  sick,  old,  or  crippled  sailors,  established  DJ 
act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1>.'!1.  There  is  a  Home  for  Destitute  Children 
of  Seamen  at  New  Brighton,  a  Mariners'  Family  Asylum  at  Clifton,  and  the 
more  general  charities  include  the  Staten  bland  Hospital  at  Efosebank,  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital  at  Tompkinsville,  infants*  day  nurseries  at  New  Brighton  and 
Port  Richmond,  a  nursery  and  child's  hospital  at  ( 'astleton  ( 'orners,  a  diet  kitchen 
at  Tompkinsville,  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate   Virgin  at   Pleasant  Plains, 
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better  known  as  Mount  LorottO,  where  over  eight  hundred  orphans  ami  home 
less  children  are  cared  for  and  instructed,  besides  the  blind  girls  in  the  allied 
institution  tended  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Pranci*,  and  the  S,  |{.  Smith  inlirinarv 
at  New  Brighton,  where  also  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil 

dren  and  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  oi  Cruelty     Animals  nave  their  offices. 

Twenty-ninQ  public  schools,  in  which  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty 
one  pupils  were  taught  b\  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  teachers,  represent  the 
free  educational  facilities.     Of   private  hcIiooIn  there  are  some   which   have  a 

national  reputation;  they  include  the  Staten  Island  Acudemv  at  St.  <•  

the  Weeterlefgh  Oollogiate  Institute  Bl  w  ■  t  New  Brighton,  St.  Austin's  School 

of  that  place,  Trinity  School,  and  St.  Margaret'*  School  for  (iirls  in  New  Brigh- 

ton,  the  German-American  School  of  Stapleton,  St,  Mary's  Academy  at  Rose- 
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bank,  and  St.  Poter's  Academy  at  New  Brighton  under  the  care  of  sister.-  of 
Charity.  There  are  also  Catholic  parochial  schools  in  Rosebank,  New  Brighton, 
ami  W'e. i  New  Brighton. 

Btaten  bland  ie  accessible  by  rail  over  the  Arthur  Kill  Bridge  "t"  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  by  steam  forriesfroni  New  York  on  the  north, 
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Perth  AmUy  i mi  the  south,  and  Elizabeth  and  Jersey  City  OU  the  WCSt  1  he 
lirst  regular  ferry  -was  established  in  1T.'..\  and  two  years  later  a  route  from 
Tottenvillo,  then. called  Billop's  Pointy  across  the  island,  became  pari  of  a  stage 

route  to  Philadelphia*     Another  route  entered  the  island  from  Bergen  Point  at 

Porl  Richmond, and  left  it  again  by  a  ferry  in  the  vicinity  of  Rossville.    In  the 

early  pari  Of  this  century,  besides  ferrying,  the  transportation  of  hay  and  other 

produce  to  New  York  gave  employment  to  many  Staten  Islanders.   One  ot 

these  early  fern  men  was  Cornelius  Yanderbilt.  The  tirst  steam  ferryhoat,  the 
Nautilus,  made  its  iidtial  trip  in  November,  1817. 

In  I860  the  Staten  Island  Railroad  was  opened,  running  from  Yanderbilt's 
Landing  to  Tottenvillo.  This  was  leased  later  to  the  Staten  Island  Itapid 
Transit  Company,  which  built  additional  linen  skirting  the  northern  shores,  all 
emiiing  t0  B  focus  at  St.  (Jorge,  where  a  large  ferry  landing  was  built  and  a 
line  of  commodious  and  licet  ferryboat*  was  established  between  that  point  and 
New  York.  This  service  has  since  been  further  improved,  so  that  the  boats 
run  three  times  an  hour,  and  points  on  the  island  as  distant  as  Port  Richmond 
are  little  mOM  than  half  an  hour  from  the  fool  of  Whitehall  Street.  The  trip 
from  St.  George  to  the  New  York  landing  takes  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three 
minutes.  The  railroad,  double-tracked,  rock-ballasted,  and  equipped  for  both 
passenger  and  freight  traffic,  rims  along  the  north  shore  as  far  as  Arlington,  and 
along  the  Narrows  and  round  the  south  shore  to  South  Beach.  The  original 
line  traverses  the  island  to  the  Perth  Atnboy  ferry  at  TOttenVille,  passing 
through  Clifton,  Grasmere,  Garreteon's,  Crant  City,  New  Dorp,  Brandon,  Oak- 
wood,  Gilford's,  Eltingville,  Annadale,  Prince's  Bay,  Huguenot,  Pleasant  Plains, 

and  Richmond  Valley. 

In  l^'.t.'.  the  street  railroads  were  converted  into  trolley  lines,  and  the  Staten 
Island  Electric  Railroad  Company  laid  a  heavy  double  track,  running  from  Fort 

Wadswortb  through  Olifton,  Stapleton,  Tompkinsville,  New  Brighton,  Sailors 

Snug  Harbor,  Livingston,  and  West  New  Brighton  t<.  Port  Richmond.     It  was 

afterward  extended  to  Holland  Hook,  where  a  few*)  service  to  Elizabeth.  New 
.Jersey,  was  established;  also  in  the  other  direction  to  South  Beach,  and  to 
numerous  other  points  on  the  island.  The  Midland  Electric  Railroad  Company 
has  built  other  lines  running  from  the  Bergen  Point  ferry  and  Rapid  Transit 
station  t<>  Prohibition  Park  and  Castleton  Corners;  from  West  New  Brighton  to 
the  same  point;  from  Stapleton,  through  Concord,  to  the  Richmond  turnpike; 
it  has  more  recently  extended  its  line  through  the  central  part  of  the  island  t> 
the  shore  between  South  Beach  and  New  Dorp  Beaeh.  and  there,  on  the  Mid- 
land Beaoh,  opened  a  delightful  seaside  resort.  These  different  lines  cover  all 
the  populous  paitfl  of  the  island,  and  have  rendered  new  desirable  residence 
sections  accessible.  The  highways  of  Staten  Island  are  admirable  for  driving 
and  cycling,  embracing  fifty-four  miles  of  substantially  laid  .Macadam  and  Tel- 
ford mads. 
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The  extensive  cotton  wharves  lately  established  at  TompkinavillQ  Are  onb 
an  earnest  of  the  maritime  commerce  to  which  Richmond  borough  aspires,  with 
its  twenty-five  miles  of  navigable  water  front,  much- of  which  is  well  scoured 
by  the  swift  tidal  currents,  offering  docking  facilities  for  vessels  of  the  doepesl 
draught.   The  available  frontage, 
beginning  at   Fort  Wadeworth, 
extends  along  the  north  shore  to 
Holland  I  look,  and  thence  round 
the  shore  of  the  Sound  all  the  i 
way  to  Tottenville.    At  least  half 

has  deep  water,  capable  of  :  in- 

modating  any  ocean  steamer. 

The  growth  of  commerce  on 
Staten  Island  is  indicated  by  the 
receipts  of  the  railroad,  which 
nearly  doubled  between  Is**.*)  and 
1895.  The  entire  freight  busi- 
ness, amounting  to  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  on  the  Rapid  Tran- 
sit railroad  and  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  over  the 
Arthur  Kill  bridge,  lias  sprung  up 
within  this  period.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  has  dockf  for 
shipping  coal  at  New  Brighton. 

The  ship  and  boat  building 
industry  has  been  a  considerable 
one  for  seventy  years,  and  is  now 

the  business  of  sixteen  firms,  -  

of  which,  such  as  the  Starin  yard 
at  West  New  Brighton,  construct 
large  iron  vessels,  though  most  are 
engaged  in  building  yachts  and 
pleasure  craft,  tugs,  sailing  ves- 
sels, etc.,  or  in  repairing  ships 
and  steamers. 

The  oyster  industry  is  carried 
on  mainly  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island,  between  Elm  Tree  Lighthouse  and 
Ward's  Point.  This  is  the  district  of  the  cultivated  grounds,  while  the  whole 
west  shore  furnishes  the  natural  growth.  The  seed  oysters  from  these  natural 
beds  in  Staten  Island  Sound  are  usually  planted  on  the  east  shore  of  Prince's 
Bay,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  are  again  transplanted.     A  great  mans 
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Staten  Island  oysters  urc  shipped  to  K.urope,  where  their  excellence  is  rOGOfl 

nizod,  and  seed  oysters  are  sent  In  large  Quantities  to  California,    Prom  four 

to  the  hundred  men  und  a  hundred  sloop-,  are  employed  here,  while  SOUIC  Oi  the 

score  or  more  oi  Staten  Island  planters  own  other  bed-  along  tho  ooasl  from 

Maine  to  (  icorgia.  The  output 
of  marketable  OYStorS  ifl  about  tWO 

hundred  thousand  bushels,  and 

the  quantity  taken  for  planting  is 
BStimated    at     one    hundred  and 

thousand  bushels. 

There  an-  lour  large  brewing 

oompanioi  w  boss  combined  annual 

output  in  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty live  thousand  barrels,  worth 
three  million  dollars. 

Thfl  clay   deposits  along  the 

Fresh  Kill  and  southward  are 

utilized  by  four  linns  for  the 
manufacture    of   lire    brick  and 

high  grade  building  brick.  Owing 
to  difficulties  of  transport  this 
resource  has  been  Imperfeoth  de< 
vciopcd.  Tho  deposits  Qood  cerj 
little  stripping,  and  the  clays  are 
of  excellent  quality  for  arehiteol 
an]  hrioli  and  terra  cotto  and  for 
refractory  and  hollow  wares. 

of  the  ipooial  enterprises 
domiciled  In  Staten  Island  may 
be  mentioned  the  old  dyeing  and 
cleaning  establishment,  first  found 

ud  in   1810,  with  branches  in  all 

the  principal  cities  of  the  [Tnion  ; 
the  factory  from  which  Linoleum 
ville  takes  its  come  |  paper  mills 
inWest  N'\\  Brighton  and  Staplo  . 

t.ni  .  a  COtton  mill  in  New  Brigh 
ton;  the  plaster  mill  In  New  Brighton;  the  varnish  works  In  Port  Richmond; 
the  mills  for  linseed  oil  In  Port  Uichmond,  and  cotton  need  oil  in  Staplcton ; 
the  lead  mill  at   Port    Uichmond;  the  Smelting  of  antimony  in  Linoleumville ; 

the  manufacture  of  fireworks  at  Port  Richmond;  the  large  establishment  mann 

factoring  dentists'  supplies  at  Prime'*  Bay  ;  the  color  works  in  Staplcton  and 
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Rossville;  throe  Ormi  of  roll  engravers  in  New  Rrighton,  making  blocki  for 
printing  wall  paper,  oilcloth,  and  textile  goods,  and  the  mannfaotnro  of  *t I* 
cutting  tnaohinerj  at  Stapleton;  of  comb  plates  al  Weal  Nfow  Brighton  and 
Port  Richmond;  of  handkerchiefs  ai  West  New  Brighton;  of  looking -glass  at 
Stapleton;  of  mathematical  instruments in  the  some  town;  of  optical  goods  &1 
Tompkinsville  and  Port  Richmond,  and  of  jewelry  boxes  al  Porl  Richmond. 

While  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  comprising  BSdgowater,  Rosebank, 
01ifton,and  Stapletonj  Tompkinsvilie,  New  Brighton,  West  New  Brighton,  and 

Port  Richmond,  possesses  the  public  improvements  mid  all  the  advantages  of  a 
modern  and  progressive  community,  the  rest  of  'In-  island  hiill  boars  a  decidedly 
rural  aspect,  and  the  villages  have  11  restful,  old-fashioned  character  and  appear* 
anee.  Ai  St.  George,  the  gateway  to  the  island,  are  the  bustling  ferry  house 
and  railroad  platforms  and  a  great  freight  bouse.    On  the  steep  bluflE  directly 

bach  "i  the  landing  is  tin-  old  St.  Mark's  Hotel,  qow  under  ■  management  with 

the  Hotel  Oostleton  at  i t h  side,  the  verandas  of  which  command  a  grand  view  of 
the  barbor  and  the  New  Jersey  and  Long  bland  shores.  Frqin  Sfe  George  the 
beautiful  Riohi  id  Terrace  runs  along  die  north  Hide  <>f  the  island  to  Living 

Bton,  and  the  blulT  extends  beyond  until  il  loses  itself  in  flic  marsh  near  Krastina. 

The  railroad  is  laid  on  the  foreshore  below.  The  road  on  Richmond  Terrace  is 
hard  and  durable,  and  is  shaded  by  tall  spreading  trees  on  each  side.  I'.road 
sloping  law  us  nil  tin- inland  hide  lead  up  to  statolj  pillas  "I  various  periods  of 

American  aroliitoeturo,  the  must  conspicuous  stylo  being  the  white  wooden  ueo- 
( ; peel  edifices  of  our  grandfathers,  with  rows  of  ( Winthian  or  Ionic  columns  in 

front. 

The  first  station  on  the  railroad  is  ooat  and  thriving  New  Brighton,  which 
possesses  the  conveniences  of  b  oity  combined  witli  the  fresh  oir  and  freedom  of 
the  country. 

A  mile  farther  on  is  Bailors1  Snug  Harbor.    Around  the  main  building,  a 

massive  stone  structure  with  Doric  pillars  oi  Vermont  marble,  arc  grouped  the 
hospital,  chapel,  and  other  cdiliees  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  parklike  walled 

inolosure.   The  inmates  are  supplied  with  all  the  necessities  of  life,  including 

tohaCCO,  and  some  of  them  earn  a  little  money  by  acting  B8  guides  to  visitors,  or 

by  making  mats,  hammocks,  and  baskets. 

Winding  round  a  salt  meadow,  the  train  stops  at  Livingston,  just  beyond, 

which  can  hardly  be  called  a  village.    It  consists  of  rows  of  delightful  country 

residences  on  the  two  Hides  of  the  beautiful  Bard  Avenue,  which  leads  away  to 
the  woods  and  fields  beyond,  On  Hard  Avenue  are  the  grounds  of  the  Stalen 
Island  Cricket  Oluband  of  the  North  Shore  Tennis  Clubhand  round  the  Grecian 
Bond  in  the  Terrace  Road  is  the  boathouse  of  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club, 
with  the  yachts  of  its  members  riding  at  anchor  before  it,  and  on  the  level 
shore  a  baseball  field,  and  beyond,  on  the  left,  a  group  of  factories  and  tene- 
ments encircled  by  trees. 
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A  mile  beyond  Livingston  is  Weal  New  Brighton,  containing  an  industrious 
community,  as  the  former  name  of  Pactoryville  indicates,   The  street  of  stores 

is  not  handsome,  but  farther  hack  are  many  charming  abodes.  On  Factory 
Pond  is  the  great  dye  house.  A  heap  of  charred  ruins,  where  the  Shore  Road 
meets  Dongan  Street,  marks  the  site  of  the  manor  house  built  by  the  colonial 
governor,  which  was  burned  after  standing  two  hundred  years.  From  West 
New  Brighton  B  high  road  leads  back  into  the  hills  to  the  old  settlement  of  Cae- 
tleton  (  'orners. 

On  crossing  a  creek  one  enters  Port  Richmond,  an  active  settlement,  which 
retains  some  of  the  marks  of  its  pre-Revolutionary  existence.  In  a  handsome, 
dingy  old  colonial  frame  house  now  used  as  an  inn,  Aaron  Burr  breathed  his 
last  on  September  14,  1836.  Tho  ferry  makes  trips  to  and  from  Rcrgen  Point 
every  fifteen  minutes. 

Tower  Hill,  the  m  \t  place  on  the  railroad,  is  merely  a  group  of  residences, 
beyond  which  is  Kim  Park,  where  many  oyster  sloops  can  he  seen  at  anchor; 
and  farther  on  is  Krastina,  with  its  grove,  where  Ruffalo  Hill  formerly  exhib- 
ited the  marvelous  equitation  and  marksmanship  of  the  Wild  West.  At 
Arlington  the  railroad  enters  the  salt  meadow,  across  which,  close  to  the 
water,  the  Shore  Road  has  l.een  carried  to  Holland  I  look,  where  there  was  a 
hutch  set  I  lenient  in  old  times.  Along  the  shore  are  gardens  and  pavilions, 
in  which  tempting  clambakes  are  offered  to  excursionists  in  summer. 

The  Upper  Terrace  at  New  Rrighton  is  similar  to  Richmond  Terrace,  but  has 
no  such  outlook  on  the  water,  because  houses  are  built  on  both  sides.  On  Fort 
Hill  the  reservoir  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  British  fort.  Relow  are  the  old 
Quarantine  grounds,  where  the  State  had  its  detention  camp  and  hospital  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century  until,  alter  the  visitation  of  yellow  fever  in  1856, 
the  residents  of  the  island  forcibly  removed  the  patients  and  burned  the  build- 
ings to  the  ground  on  September  1,  lS.'.s  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  although  the 
Governor  declared  Staten  Island  in  revolt,  and  called  tint  the  militia,  the  Quar- 
antine was  removed  to  Seguiiie's  Point,  and  afterward  to  its  present  location  on 
the  artificial  islands  of  l>i\  and  Hoffman,  in  the  Lower  Ray.  An  army  hospital 
was  erected  on  the  old  grounds  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  same  building  was 
subsequently  used  as  an  infirmary;  but  now  a  street  has  been  cut  through,  the 
first  one  on  the  right  of  the  railroad,  and  houses  cover  the  spot. 

The  first  station  on  the  railroad  running  from  Fort  (icorge  to  the  south 
shore  is  Tompkinsville,  a  populous  waterside  settlement.  Here  are  the  twenty 
warehouses  and  four  covered  piers  constituting  the  new  cotton  docks,  which 
have  a  storage  capacity  of  a  hundred  thousand  bales.  The  Scawanhaka  Yacht 
Olub  moon  its  fleet  in  a  COVe,  and  the  old  New  York  Canoe  Club  also  had  its 
boathouse  at  this  place.  From  Pavilion  Hill,  back  of  the  shore,  there  is  a 
superb  view  of  the  Narrows  and  out  to  sea,  and  of  the  lively  procession  of 
steamers  and  sailing  craft  passing  in  and  out  of  the  harbor.    Stapleton,  a  mile 
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farther  on  the  railroad,  iH  a  closely  Itiiilt  busy  plan-  in  the  business  action. 
Here  are  the  rooms  of  the  German  Olub,  Ed  which  the  largest  balls  and  enter 
tainmcnts  of  the  island  arc  given    The  residential  pari  of  tho  town  is  interest 
ing  from  its  variety  of  architecture  of  different  periods. 

Clifton,  tho  next  station,  was  formerly  known  BS  Yandcrhilt's  Landing. 

Italians  often  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  place,  where  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  passed 

) i i k  exile  and  worked  nt 

making  candles  in  tho 
shop  of  his  friend 
Bfoncoi.    Easl   of  the 

station     are  handsome 
residences,  mid  the  dean 

tifnl  ( Gothic  elmreh  of  St. 
John's,  built  of  rose  col 
ored  ( lonneotioul  granite. 
St,  Mary's  Roman  <  lath 
olio  ehuroh  is  an  impos 
ing  pile  in  Rosebank, 

whieh  is  a  purl  of  Olif- 

ton.    At  Clifton  the 

health  ollieer  of  the  port 
boards  inooming  vessels. 

A  mile  beyond  Rose 

bank  station  in  Fort 
Wadsworth,  o  formid- 
able* appearing  pilo  of 
masonry,  built  in  the 
most  sciontifio  style  of 
fortification  of  o  past 

generation,  but  as  vul- 
nerable to  modern  rifled 
ordnance  as  b  wooden 
block-house.    Behind  it, 

however,  towers  the  tin  t'  olod  mound  Constituting  the  earl  liw  Orks  Of  I  "i  t  Tomp- 
kins, one  of  the  strongest  fortres.se>  of  the  country,  with  meat  door.s  at  the  foot 

and  the  casemates  for  the  guns  above. 

About  ii  mile  farther  is  Arroohar,  the  station  of  Richmond  (South)  Beach  and 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad.  South  Beach  has  been  for  years  the  most  accessi- 
ble and  popular  seaside  bathing  resort  for  the  people  of  the  crowded  tenement 

districts,  who  can  reaoh  it  for  n  fare  of  ten  cents  either  bj  ferryboat  and  rail 
road  or  by  a  steamer  plying  between  tho  beach  and  o  wharf  in  the  Must  River 

Besides  bathing,  the  pleasure  seeker  can   row,  or  sail,  or  gO  foiling.     The  shore 
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Jh  lined  with  hotels,  eating  houses,  and  booths  <>f  all  kinds,  and  chutes,  merTy- 
gO-rOIindB,  Shooting  galleries,  puppet  and  variety  shows,  ami  concert  halls,  and 
the  other  accoutrements  of  a  seaside  resort.  It  is  noW  called  Richmond  Beach, 
main  new  buildings  have  l.een  erected,  and  the  lone  of  the  place  much  elevated. 

On  the  shore  below,  accessible  only  by  trolley  from  the  interior,  is  new 
Midland  Beach,  a  quiet  retreat  where  can  be  found  sea  bathing  with  scarcely 

any  surf.  A  magnificent 
casino  has  been  built, 
and  high-class  entertain- 
ments arc  given  second 
only  to  those  at  Manhat- 
tan Beach  in  Brooklyn 
Borough. 

The  Perth  Amhoy 
division  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  railroad,  the  old 
Staten  Island  line  on 
whieh  William  II.  Yan- 
derbilt  received  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  railroad 
management,  branches 
off  at  Clifton,  an. I  passes 
through  Gr asm  ere,  a 
stopping  place  where 
there  are  no  houses,  and 
at  (iarretson's,  a  small 
settlement  amid  pleasant 
groves  and  meadows,  to 
Grant  ( 'it  v.  Here,  with- 
in a  short  walk  of  the 
station,  is  the  old  Mora- 
vian church  and  parson- 
age, built  in   17ii:'>,  and 

beside  it  the  new  ohurch,  a  square  whit*  building.  Commodore  Yanderhilt 
gave  fifty  acres  of  land  to  the  society,  with  which  his  fathers  worshiped  after 
thej  removed  from  Klatbush  to  New  Dorp  in  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Hack  of  the  old  cemetery  is  the  Yanderhilt  mausoleum,  built  at 
a  cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  after  the  design  of  Richard  M.  Hunt. 
The  lighthouse  on  a  hill  back  of  the  tomb.  I>\  the  line  it  makes  with  the  Elm 
Tree  Light  la-low,  indicates  to  pilots  coming  in  from  the  sea  the  channel  of  the 

Lower  Bay. 

New  Dorp  is  about  a  mile  from  the  beach.     Many  new  cottages  have  been 
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built  in  this  old  place,  in  which  vicinity  fire  numerous  slm.lv  lanes  ami  pretty 
bits  of  woodland.  The  Black  Horse  Tavern  was  the  scene  of  stirring  events 
during  flu-  Ue\  olution. 

From  Courthouse,  the  next  station,  a  road  leads  direct  to  Uichmond,  the 
old  county  seat  where  the  British  headquarters  were  established  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Many  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  were  Tun,-,  and  the 
Queen's  Rangers  were  quartered  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  which  is  now  replaced 
by  a  modern  structure.  At  one  time  a  party  of  Americans  came  over  from 
New  Jersey  and  compelled  the  troops  to  take  shelter  in  the  church.  In  the 
churchyard  are  curious  tombs  with  rhymed  inscriptions  of  the  la-t  centurs. 
The  old  town  itself  seems  a  .survival  of  a  bygone  age.  The  steep  hill  near  the 
church,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  British  Fort  l/./.ard,  commands  B  fine  view 
of  the  island  and  the  neighboring  shore  of  New  Jersej 

The  Fresh  Kill  Road,  over  which  the  Americans  retired  after  their  attack  on 
Richmond,  leads  along  the  marsh  to  Rossville,  through  a  primitive  region  in 
which  every  house  seems  to  belong  to  the  last  century.  Rossville  itself  is  a 
delightfully  antiquated  village,  whose  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  Ross 
house,  one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  on  the  island.  Kreischerville  is  a  small 
village  on  Arthur  Kill,  halfway  to  Tottenville;  and  WoodroW  is  a  village  be- 
tween Rossville  and  Pleasant  Plains,  the  point  on  the  railroad  from  which  Ross 
ville  can  be  reached  more  easily  than  by  the  route  from  New  Dorp  through 
Richmond. 

The  railroad  south  of  New  Dorp  passes  through  Oakwood  to  Gilford's,  on 
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the  Great  Kills,  a  famous  resort  for  fishermen.  Farther  on  is  the  small  village 
of  Kltingville,  near  which  are  the  Woods  of  Arden,  a  favorite  picnicking 

ground  for  Sundny«sohool  and  other  largo  excursions,    Below  this  is  the  rural 

village   of   Annadalc.     Huguenot    is  another  small   village,  named   after  the 

Huguenot  church  in  ita  vicinity.  Ne\t  to  it  is  Princo's  Bay,  also  famous  as  a 
fishing  resort.    Pleasant  Plains  and  Riohmond  7alloj  are  protft  villages  I" 

tween  this  point  ami  the  old  town  of  Tottenville,  where  the  railroad  tOrtninatOS 
and  the  fern  crosses  to   IVrth  Amhoy.     Amid  the  marks  of  mellow  ago  till 
place  shown  many  signs  of  modern  life  and  activity. 

Some  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Btatcn  Island  are  roaohod  bj  tlio 
Richmond  turnpike,  the  old  Philadelphia  post  road,  leading  from  Tompkiu 

ville  to  Linoleum  ville,  or  by  the  (Move  Itoad  or  other  roads  ponotrating  the 
Highlands  in  'I"1  north.    Castloton  Corners,  popular!)  known  us  tho  Pour 
Corners,  lies  two  milo*  baek  of  West  Brightou.    The  Richmond  turnpike,  cross 
ing  the  Manor  Road  there,  leads  through  tho  Village  of  Willowhrook,  and  then 
through  I'lneniw  ille,  where  the  old  Hull's  Iliad  Ta\ern  is,  and  through  Travis 

ville  to  binoicumviiic.    [n  this  marshy  district  a  rood  leads  north  from  Trovli 

ville  to  <  hclsca,  Itloomticld,  Summervillo,  and  <  i  runife\ illc. 

Prohibition  Park,  or  Westerloighj  as  it  is  now  culled,  li  roaohod  by  trolloj 
From  Port  Riohm  I.    It  was  settled  n  fow  years  ago  bj  advooates  of  pro 

hibition,  who  formed  a  building  association  and  erected,  la-widen  their  comforl 
able  homes,  a  tine  large  auditorium,  in  which  they  and  visitors  from  near  and 
far  listen  to  famous  speakers  on  all  quOStiODI  of  public  interest  from  a  prohibi 

tion  standpoint. 

Many  of  the  finest  country  residences  and  suburban  villas  on  BtatOR  Island 

are  in  the  Highlands  back  of  s>  I  teorge,  on  ( Irimes  Mill,  famous  for  its  magnin1 

eont  outlook  and  varied  beauties,  on  Brighton  Heights,  to  the  west  of  this,  and 
along  the  Ocean  Terrace  and  the  Serpentine  IJoad.     This  resilience  district  bos 

been  extended  to  Summit  Park,  qt  Ocean  Mill,  Tod  Mill,  ami  b\  tho  aid  of  (ho 

trolley  to  the  wooded  range  called  Mci«sncr  Mill,  extending  nearly  to  Richmond 
and  overlooking  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  There  Is  much  wild  BCOnorj  III 
the  Highlands,  and  the  drives  on  the  line  metaled  roads  and  pleasant  count  r\ 
lanes,  and  the  rambles  through  the  bypaths,  arc  delight!' id.     I  n  the  neighborhood 

of  a  modern  mansion,  in  well«tended  grounds,  maj  bo  found  tho  tottering  shell 

of  a  long  deserted  dwelling,  as  though  this  were  the  chrysalis  out  of  which  thfl 

elegant  modern  homestead  had  emerged.   Onl\  r  mile  from  Tompkinsvilloj 

nestled  in  the  woods  by  the  side  of  (mines  Mill,  is  a  lovely  fresh  water  pond 
with  water  lilies  blooming  around  its  edges.  This  is  called  Silver  bake.  (,'lovo 
Lake,  on  the  Midland  Itoad,  nestled  almost  out  of  sight,  is  an  especially  pietur 
OSque  bit  of  nature  unadorned.  At  an  e.pial  distance  from  West  Brighton  llB 
chain  of  little  lakes  and  a  brook  winding  through  the  wood*,  by  thfl  side  oi 
which  is  an  ancient  mill  and  its  huge  water  w  heel. 
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REATEK  NEW  YORK  is  ossentially  a  city  of  islands,  the 
Borough  "I  flu-  Bronx  being  the  only  ono  of  the  Ave  forming 
the  tluit  is  situated  on  tbo  mainland.  But  besides  Man 
hattan,  Btaten,  and  Long  islands,  which  form  the  major  portion 
of  the  city,  there  are  many  smaller  islands  in  the  upper  and 
lower  bays,  the  Cast  River,  and  Long  [sland  Bound,  most  of 

\\  bich  are  w  ithin  its  limits,  that  arc  of  particular  interest.  Some 
arc  (lie  property  "f  the  city,  some  of  the  (lovernment,  ami  others 

of  indfr  iduale,  and  thej  are  put  to  uses  as  varions  as  their  situations. 

Situated  in  the  East  River,  and  passed  by  nearly  all  of  the  ferry  lines  from 

the  upper  part  of  the  city,  are  three  laige  ami  important  islands,  interesting 

from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  site  of  many  of  the  large  charitable  and  oor- 

reotional  institutions  for  which  New  York  is  famous.  Hlackwell's  Island,  the 
most  southerly  of  this  group,  is  especially  well  known  in  this  respect.  This 

island  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  extending  from  a  point  opposite  East 

Fiftieth  Street  on  the  south  to  K.ightv  seventh  Street  on  the  north,  and  at  its 
widest  part  is  hut  a  few  feet  over  a  hundred  yards.  It  belongs  to  the  eitv, 
having  been  bought  in  L888  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.   The  island  contains 

abOUt  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  ami  is  for  the  most  part  fertile.     In  its 

present  improved  condition  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  broad  Btretchesof 
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lawn  shaded  by  fine  tree-,  while  here  and  there  are  the  residences  of  the 
officers  in  charge  and  the  turreted  and  Implemented  structures  of  the  great 
buildings.  Farming  and  gardening  are  also  carried  on  by  convict  labor.  By 
the  same  means  a  heavy  granite  sea  wall  has  been  built  nearly  around  the  island 
at  a  small  cost  to  the  city.  The  view  of  the  island  from  the  river  is  especially 
fine  in  summer  time,  but  is  always  attractive  and  imposing.  I'pon  the  island 
are  situated  (in  order  from  south  to  north)  the  Charity  Hospital,  Citv  Peniten- 
tiary.  Almshouse,    Workhouse.   Mind  Asylum,  Lunatic  Asylum  for  KeuiAles, 

Convalescent  Hospital,  and  Hospital  for  Incurables.  The  buildings  are  inter- 
esting in  their  construction,  having  for  the  most  part  been  built  of  stone 
quarried  On  the  island  and  by  convict  labor.  The  walls  are  heavy,  and  broken 
bj  towers  and  battlements,  which  give  them  a  striking  and  imposing  appearance. 
From  its  nature  the  population  of  the  island  is  fluctuating,  but  averages  oyer 
Beven  thousand  persons  all  told;  of  these  over  twelve  hundred  are  usually  con- 
fined in  the  Penitentiary.  The  Almshouse,  Blind  Asylum,  Citv  and  .Metropoli- 
tan Hospitals,  and  tin-  Hospital  for  Incurables  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  comer  of  Third  Avenue  and  Eleventh 
Street;  the  remaining  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Insane  Asylum, 
which  is  a  State  institution,  are  under  the  Commissioners  of  Correction,  whose 
Offices  are  at  1  l>  Mast  Twentieth  Street. 
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Betll«if's  [aland,  two 
miles  southwest  of  tin* 
Battery,  is  one  of  the 
moat  prominent  features 
of  the  harbor,  being  the 
site  of  the  famous  Har- 
tholdi  Statue  of  I.ihert\ . 
(See  Memorable  Event*.) 
It  is  also  often  called  Lib- 
erty Island.  The  island 
is  about  thirteen  acres  in 
extent,  and  was  formerly 
occupied  by  Fort  Wood, 
a  Government  fortifica- 
tion. Many  of  the  works 
6till  stand,  the  -tar-shaped 
bastions  surrounding  tin- 
base  of  the  statue  giving 
it  an  impressive  appear- 
ance. There  are  some 
tine  trees  on  the  island. 

The  island  is  reached 
by  a  small  steamer  leav- 
ing every  hour  from  tin- 
pier  at  the  rear  of  the 
Barge  Office. 

Randall's  Island,  situ- 
afed  in  the  East  River  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Harlem 
River,  has  an  extent  of 
about  one   hundred  aud 

sixty-five  acres,  and  was  formerh  the  home  of  Morris  Randall,  from  whom  it 
takes  its  name.  It  is  separated  from  Ward'*  Maud  by  Little  Hell  Gate,  and 
from  the  mainland  by  B  narrow  channel  known  as  Harlem  or  Bronx  Kills.  The 
island  was  bought  by  the  city  in  1835  for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  first 
buildinga  were  erected  in  L852.  Like  the  other  islands  belonging  to  the  city,  it 
has  been  improved  until  it  presents  unbounded  stretches  of  fine  greensward, 
broken  here  and  there  by  natural  forest  trees,  and  by  buildinga  thai  are  sab 
Stantial  in  appearance  and  at  the  same  time  effective.  On  Randall's  Maud  arc 
the  House  of  Refuge,  Idiot  Asylum,  Nursery,  Children's  and  Infants'  Hoa 
pital,  school,  and  the  other  charities  provided  b\  the  city  for  destitute  children. 
All  are  under  control  of  the  Commissioners  0f  Public  <  'harities  with  the  excep 
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don  of  the  House  of  Kef 
age,    This  [i  governed 

h\  the  Soeieh  for  the 
Reformatio]]  of  uvenlls 
Delinquents,  and  has 
thirty  sores  sol  apart  for 

Its  n-e.  TllQ  principal 
building  are  one  thou 

-anil  fool  long,  bull!  of 

brick  in  the  Italian  st\  |q 

ol  urchitool  ure,  and  afford 

separate  aeeominodatioii 
for  boj  I  an. I  jrirU.    ( 'hil 
drcn  brought  before  the 

Pollco  Magistrates  of  tile 
■  it \  are  lontoneed  to  I his 

institution,  a  \ear  and  a 
hall  bolug  the  minimum 

lentonoQi 

Ward's  Island  lien 
dlrootl)  north  of  Black 
well's  rsland,  or,  more 
properly,  north  of  Lloll 
Gate,  of  which  ii  forms 
the  northern  boundary. 

It  ih  Kepariited  fr   Kan 

dall's  Island  on  the  north 

i.s  Little  doll  Gate,  and 

lies  opposite   the  dint  i  iel 

bounded  bj  Bast  One 
Hundredth  to  Mast  One 

Hundred  ami  Thirteenth  Streets  on  the  Manhattan  Island  side,  and  Long  Inland 
<  !it\  0U  the  Long  Island  side.     It  in  00  lost  attractive  in  appearanee  than  I'lack 

well's,  and  affords  a  fine  view  to  the  various  steamers  which  pass  it  going  up 
ami  down  the  river.    It  i-  the  property  oi  the  city,  nearly  circular  In  ihapo,  and 

Contains  about  two  hundred  acres.  The  island  is  well  wooded,  rising  •.'« mtlj 
from  the  *vu  wall  to  a  e-.nsideral.le  height  at  its  .-enter,  and  [|  being  constantly 

improved  by  convicl  labor  from  BlookwolPs  Island.   The  buildings  are  mostly 

plain.  substantial  structures  of  brick,  set  back  unions  the  line  old  trees.  The 

Lunatic  Asylum,  a  large  straetnre  of  stone  and  brick,  is  ospeciallj  noticoable. 
On  the  island  ore  the  Manhattan  state  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  state  Cm! 
grant  I  lospital,  House-  oi  Refuge,  and  a  nursery  for  children,  s  home  for  invalid 
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soldiers  who  served  iii  regimenta  raited  in  New  ork  City  during  the  civil  war, 
together  with  \ mil .11-  residences  and  out-buildings. 

The  Bouthoro  portion  of  Long  bland  is  practically  b  greal  group  of  low 
sandy  islands.  Many  of  fclieao  aro  greal  bars  thai  Boparate  the  deeply  indented 
bayfl  from  tho  ocean,  forming  a  proteoted  chanm-l  nearly  tin*  entire  length  of 
the  island.  Janmirn  Hay,  entirely  within  tin-  limits  of  New  Fork  City,  is  one 
of  tliese  landlooked  bays,  and  is  itself  filled  with  small  Bandy  islands,  mosl  of 

which  arc  valueless.  The  long  sandy  spit  of  land  forming  the  ocean  harrier  is 
the  famous  Rockaway.  These  sea  heaehes  liave  always  been  noted  resorts  for 
pleasure  seekers  during  the  heated  months,  ami  it  is  doubtful  it"  any  place  of  its 
kind  is  more  widely  known  than  the  famous  Coney  Island. 

Entering  the  lower  hay,  as  we  sail  through  the  Narrows  and  into  our  beau- 

tiful  harbor  we  aotioe  a  number  of  islands  more  distinctive  in  their  outlines 
and  more  particular  in  their  interest.  These  islands  of  tho  harbor  nearly  all 
play  an  important  purl  in  the  government  and  sanitation  of  the  port,  and  possess 

a  distinct  individuality. 

Swinbume  Island  and  Hoffman  Island  are  in  the  lower  hay,  about  eight 
miles  below  New  York  and  one  mile  otf  Staten  Island.  They  are  small  ami 
low,  partially  of  artificial  Construction,  and  arc  used  by  the   Department  of 

Quarantine  as  the  station  for  the  port  of  N.  w  Fork.    <>n  Swinburne  Island 

is  the  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases,  while  Hoffman  Island,  w  hich  lies  ahout 
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a  mile  to  the  north,  i-  used  for  the  detention  of  well  persons  who  arrive  0D  in- 
fected vessels.  The  Mauds  are  reached  by  a  small  steamer  belonging  to  tllO 
department,  which  carries  on  communication  between  them  and  the  residence  ot 
thr  health  officer  of  the  port,  at  the  upper  boarding  station,  Clifton,  Staten 
bland.  Lying  jusl  outside  the  Narrows,  they  are  passed  by  all  outgoing  and 
incoming  steamers. 

Governor's  Island  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  New  York  harbor. 
It  liesaboUl  half  a  mile  oil'  the  Mattery,  and  IB  separated  from  the  Long  bland 
shore  hy  Buttermilk  Channel,  which  is  ahout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  ships.  The  island  is  over  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tains sixty-live  acres.  It  is  recognizable  from  the  other  land  features  of  the  bay 
by  the  old  relic,  Castle  William,  the  circular  hrownstonc  fort  that  stands  on  the 
northwest  corner.  It  was  built  in  1811,  and  until  the  invention  of  modern  war- 
fare was  considered  as  an  important  fortification.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
prison,  also  as  a  saluting  station.  A  "sunset  gun"  is  tired  daily  from  its  parapet. 
The  headquarters  Of  the  Military  Department  of  the  East  are  located  on  this 
island,  and  the  major-general  in  command  ami  his  stall'  have  their  residence 
here.  The  island  has  long  been  occupied  as  a  military  station.  It  is  covered 
with  grass  and  line  old  trees,  and  from  its  highest  point,  the  Parade  Ground,  a 
line  view  of  the  bay  is  obtained.  The  entire  northern  [tart  is  occupied  as  the 
New  York  arsenal. 

Fort  Columbus  occupies  the  center  of  the  island.  It  contains  several  large 
buildings.  South  Hattery  occupies  the  south  shore.  Here  are  also  two  maga- 
zines, and  all  the  necessary  material-  for  throwing  up  earthworks  and  mounting 
heavy  guns  in  case  of  necessity.  There  is  an  interesting  museum,  containing  a 
large  number  of  war  relies  and  battle  flags,  in  the  clubroom  of  the  Tinted  Service 
Institution.  A  chapel,  library,  and  various  workshops  are  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  the  island.  It  i>  reached  by  a  small  steamer  which  sails  from  the  Bat- 
tery at  short  intervals  during  the  day. 

There  are  two  important  islands  in  the  harbor  that  really  lie  outside  the 
boundary  of  Creator  New  York,  but  whose  history  and  interest  are  closely  con- 
nected with  if.    The8e  are  Medloe's  and  Ellis  islands. 

Kllis  Island  is  a  small  island  situated  almost  due  west  of  the  Hattery  and 
near  the  Jersey  shore.  Until  1S0S  it  belonged  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  then  sold  to  the  [Tnited  States  Government,  which  occupied  it  as  a  magazine. 
Since  January  I,  l*!>-J,  it  has  been  used  as  a  landing  place  for  ii  [grants  arriv- 
ing at  the  port  of  New  York. 

These  arrivals  have  been  successively  in  the  hands  of  the  city,  the  State,  and 
the  United  states  Government.  Until  L855  vessels  were  allowed  to  land  immi- 
grants at  an)  of  the  piers.  At  that  time  a  State  law  was  enacted  compelling 
the  landing  of  all  immigrants  at  Castle  Garden.  For  many  years  this  historic 
building  was  the  gateway  to  the  New  World  for  the  emigrants  from  Europe.  In 
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18!)i)  tlie  Government  took  charge  and  received  them  at  the  Barge  Office, 
island  is  reached  l.y  a  (iovernment  steamer  from  I'ier  1,  North  Hiver. 

Under  the  islands  belonging  t«»  the  city  should  be  included  North  Brother 
Iriand,  in  the  East  Hiver,  opposite  East  one  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
Street,  and  Hart's  Island,  in  flic  Sound,  just  within  tin-  boundaries  ol  (J  renter 
New  York.  North  Brother  Island  is  under  control  of  the  Health  Department 
Here  is  situated  the  Riverside  Hospital,  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  contagious  diseases,  which  is  a  most  important  adjunct  of  that  department 

Hart's  Island  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  islands  liel.  .n_'i      to  the 


city.      Its   chief   feature  is 

the  Pottor'i  Field,  whore 
ait)  bnriod  annuel  Iv  ovoi 

two  thousand  ol  the  un 
known  ind  panpOT  dead  ol 

the.  '  it  \     h  oontaim  hut  a 

winkle    mouuiueut,   that  of 

the  loldlon  bnriod  thoro 
Besldoi  the  ( * i t \  < lemotery, 
thoro  m  e  a  branch  Lunatic 

Asylum,  a    bnuoll  Work 
house,  and  the  Hart's  Ulnnd 
Hospital. 

Situated   in    the  upnoi 
part  of  the   Fast    Ki\  er  ami 

in  Long  bland  Sound,  both 

inside  and  outside  of  the 

city  boundary,  arc  a  iiuin 

Im  i  of  inlands  which  posnes* 

features  of  Interost  Anions 

these  are   ICAttOrod  0  iiuin 
her  of  smaller  inlands  which 
do    imt    find    place    on  (he 
map.     It  is  th«-  former  thai, 
we  will  consider. 

Borrian'l  Island,  in  How 
•  tv  Hay,  is  a  low  island,  and 

formerly  belonged  t"  the 
Manhattan  Athletic  ciuh, 
who  flttod  up  a  olubhouso, 
boathousOi  itablos,  etc. 

Hiker's  Island   Hoi  just 

north  of  Bower)  Hay.  It 

was  at  one  time  Qjod  by  the  United  States  for  military  purposes,  hut  gains  its 
chief  distinction  locally  from  being  the  site  of  an  interesting  experiment  in  the 
disposal  ,,f  the  city's  garbage     Bulkheadl  were  constructed  mid  the  material 

used  tor  filling  in.    It  mis  complained  «»f  us  a  nuisance  by  the  people  of  the 

neighhoring  towns,  and  the  project  was  ahandolied      However,  lately  the  hulk 

heads  have  been  repaired,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  oi  Street 

Gleaning  the  clean  ashes  of  the  city  are  heing  used  for  tilling  purposes,  and 
much  valuable  land  is  heing  reclaimed.  This  island  will  he  improved  l»y  eon 
viet  lahor  and  used  for  park  purposes. 
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Pelham  Bay  Park,  the 
Land  about  the  bay  of  1 1  • « - 
game  name,  and  several 

very  pretty  little  inland*  in 

iiikI  adjacent  to  it.  Bean 
tifnl  (  it y  [aland  is  just 
south  "i  Pelham  Bay,  and 

about  ii  mile  west  "I  I lart'rt 

[aland.  It  is  s  large  island 
occupied  mostly  by  boat 
builders  and  oy  storm  en. 
The  Polham  Bay  islands 
and  City  Island  arc  all 
reached  hy  roadways  from 
Hnrtow  Station  on  the 
New    York,    New  Haven 

and  Hartford  Railroad, 
Harlem  Branch. 

Hunter  [sland  is  the 
northornmosi  of  tin-  islands 
belonging  to  Bronx  Bor- 

OUghj  and  forms  u  part  of 

Pelham  Bay  Park. 

David's    Island    in  an 
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important  military  station,  and  tho  site  of  Kort  Slocnm,  one  <»f  tin-  defenses  ..I' 
the  city.     It  is  Situated  QOrth  of  Hart's  [slund,  r.nd  about  a  mile  southwest  .it' 


N.  w  Rochellc,  from  which 
it  is  reached  hy  boat  It 
was  a  hospital  station  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  was 
bought  by  the  Government 
for  a  recruiting  station  in 
1869.  Several  batteries  of 
heavy  artillery  arc  stationed 
here,  and  the  post  is  now  a 
regular  post,  having  a  fine 
hand,  and  is  under  com- 
mand of  a  colonel.  A 
landmark  on  the  southern 
end  by  which  the  island 
may  be  recognized  is  a 
brick  building  with  a  tall 
tower. 

Glen  Island  is  near  New 
Rochellc,  and  lies  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limit.  It 
is  a  pleasant  and  popular 
excursion  resort  during  the 
summer  time.  There  is  a 
pavilion,  also  fine  boating 
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and  bathing  privileges,  and  a  large  private  menagerie.  It  is  reached  by  boat 
from  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street. 


Tilt!  HUDSON  RIVER  AND  ENVIRONMENTS  i)V  TIIK  CITY. 


r  I  \ELE  political  amalgamation  of  a  score  or  more  of  municipal  units,  rang- 
I  ing  from  two  millions  down  to  o  few  hundred  in  population,  into  a 
1      single  municipality  only  set  the  documentnrj  BOal  u]        the  concrete 

facts  already  existing,   Greater  New  York  is  a  historical  growth,  not 

the  creation  of  legislative  tint.  The  consolidation  net,  indeed,  falls  short  of 
registering  the  extent  of  tho  evolution  of  the  commercial  and  financial  metrop- 
olis of  the  Western  world.  There  lies  a  broader  territory  occupied  with  the 
commercial,  transportation,  and  industrial  interests  and  tho  suburban  homes  of 
the  metropolis  in  the  neighboring  State  of  New  Jersey  than  in  New  York  State. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Hudson,  and  on  all  the  inlets  and  bays conneoted  with  New 

Fork  harbor,  and  extending  back  to  the  Orange   Mountains  of  New   Jersey,  8 
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third  of  the  length  of  Long  Island,  and  over  into  Connecticut  as  far  as  the  daily 

 nnmters  range,  within  an  hour's  ride  by  rail,  the  real  Greater  New  York 

exceeds  the  metropolitan  district  of  London  in  area,  and  already  rivals  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis  in  population.  It  is  the  harbor  of  New  York,  whither  converge 
the  trunk  lines  of  railroad  from  every  part  of  the  continent  to  meet  the  steam- 
ships arriving  from  all  the  chief  ports  of  North  and  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  that  has  made  this  the  commercial  and  financial  center  of  Amer- 
ica and  has  gathered  the  multitudinous  population  round  its  shores.  Before 
railroads  were  built,  the  Erie  Canal  brought  the  produce  of  the  interior  down 
to  this  port  ;  before  that  first  great  public  highway  was  constructed,  the  post 
roads  from  Boston  and  from  Philadelphia  were  the  most  frequented  inthecoun- 
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try  ;  the  nearest  and  host  route  to  the  Western  country  led  down  to  the  Hudson, 
passing  through  fertile  regions  that  were  the  first  portions  of  the  interior  to  be 
commercially  developed;  and  the  still  earlier  canoe  routes  and  trails  of  the  fur 
traders  took  this  same  Hue  of  least  resistance,  of  widest  unobstructed  reach. 
The  access  to  the  interior  given  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Mohawk,  the 
sheltered  water  communication  with  New  England  and  the  neighboring  shores 
of  New  Jersey,  and  its 
facility  of  land  communi- 
cations with  the  cast  and 
south  and  from  the  Hud- 
son westward,  were  the 
advantages  that  singled 
out  for  commercial  and 
maritime  supremacy  this 
port,  with  its  practically 
landlocked  barlx  >r,  ha\  ing 
two  deep  entrance  chan- 
nels and  unlimited  berth 
and  wharf  room.  It  is 
situated  in  a  pass  between 
the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  for  the  Catskill  rangr, 
i  m  passa  b  le  to  traffic, 
comes  down  to  Jersey 
City,  and  therefore  the 
communication  is  unob- 
structed, with  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  New  Eng- 
land on  the  one  side,  and 
with  the  plains  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  basin  of 
the  Delaware  on  tin- 
other;  while  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  which  opens  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of 

the  Hudson,  affords  the  only  good  puss  through  the  Alleghuin  Mountains  I"' 
tween  Canada  and  the  Gulf  States. 

The  Hudson  is  more  familiarly  known  to  New  Yorkers  as  the  North 
River.  Its  estuary,  broadening  out  above  into  the  Tappan  Zee,  extends  up 
for  nearly  fifty  miles  to  where  the  river  emerges  from  the  mountain  gorge  of 
the  Highlands,  and  for  a  hundred  miles  farther  it  is  a  placid  tidal  stream,  navi- 
gable for  all  kinds  of  river  craft,  and,  fortunately  for  New  York,  brought  int.. 
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communication  with  the   great  West   from  the  beginning  by  means  of  the 
tirst  of  our  great  artificial  highways,  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  banks  of  the  Hudson  ha\c  been  aineo  the  [{evolution  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  life  ol   New  York.    On  the  beautiful  east  shore  of  the  Tap 

pan  Zee, looking  scroti  to  the  Palisades,  the  wealthy  Bamilioi  ol  New  Yotk 

established  their  country  seats  earlier  than  in  an\  other  quarter.     This  is  the 

region    consecrated  by 

the  romantic  legends  of 
Washington  1  r\  ing.  The 
hanks  ..|  the  1 1  udSOn  arc, 

moreover,hallowed  by  his 
torical  momories.  w<  I 
Point  above  was  the  most 
Important  strategic  poll 
tion  in  the  country  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary 
struggle,  us  it  commanded 
the  upper  [Iudion  and 
the  line  "i  communion 

tion  between  Now  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle 
States.  At  Stony  I'oiut 
Anthoii\  Wayne  and  his 
men  made  their  heroic 
stand  in  .1  ulv,  1  77'.'  ;  and 

at  Treason  1 1  ill  I  lenediot 

Arnold  matured  hll  plot, 
ami  Andre  i. reived  the 
peperi  through  which  it 
WDS  revealed. 

The  (fOndorfol  escarp 

men!  on  the  west  bank, 

called  the  Palisades,  ex- 
tends from  llavcrstraw 
■  low  n  the  river  for  thirty 

miles  or  more.  The  most  picturesque  and  characteristic  portion  of  this  gheor 
wall  of  columned  rock  is  of  much  smaller  extent.  This  is  where  its  front, 
rising  to  a  height  .if  from  three  hundred  to  live  hundred  feet,  itTOtollOl  in  one 
unbroken  line,  attaining  it-  greatest  magnitude  in  ii  mighty  bastion  jutting  out 
into  the  river  opposite  Sing  Sing. 

The  places  along  the  river  bank  uro  readied  by  the  Now  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad— Spuyten  Doyvil,  Rivcrdale,  Mount  St.  Vincent,  Lud 
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low,  Fonken,  Glenwood,  Outings,  Dobb's  Ferry,  Anlsicy  on  thc-Hudson,  [r 
vington,  Tarrytown,  Scarborough,  Sing  Sing,  Oroton  Landing,  Oscawana,  Oru- 

gei^S,  MontroHC,  anil  Pcckskill,  where  the  Highlands  begin,  forty  two  miles  out. 

All  those  plaeoi  are  populated  largely  by  people  doing  business  in  New  ^  ork, 
and  there  is  a  general  outflowing  and  incoming  morning  and  evening  respec 
tively.    Daring  the  rammer  much  of  this  travel  ie  done  on  the  Hudson  River 

boats,  which  stop  at  the  various  points  along  the  shore. 

The  Harlem  Railroad,  the  first  line  built  out  of  New  York  to  the  BOUrcefl  of 
its  agricultural  supplies,  passes  through  tin-  old  Dutch  farming  country  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Connecticut  line,  and  the  region  where  patroons  and  meg 

nates  of  colonial  and  later  times  possessed  large  estates.  Along  the  line  of  the 
railroad  are  Willianishridge,  Woodlawn,  Wakefield,  Mount  Vernon,  Bronxville, 
Tuekahoe,  Scarsdale,  and  White  Plains,  the  county  seal  ■>!  Westchester;  beyond 
which  lire  Kcusico,  I  'uioin  ille,  Sherman  I'ark,  Pleasant  villc,  Ohappaqua,  Mount 

Cisco,  Bedford,  E£atonah,  Golden's  Bridge,  Somer'a  ('enter,  Lake  Mahopac, 

Purdy's,  and  Croton  Kails,  at  the  lake  whence  New  ^  oi  k  derives  its  water  sup- 
ply. All  these  places  furnish  their  ipiota  of  people  who  dail)  travel  to  and 
from  the  metropolis. 

Along  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  indented  with  a  constant  succession  of  beau- 
tiful buys,  the  New   Ilaxen   Railroad  loads  to  a  succession  of  suburban  settle 
incuts,  where  rural  elegance  ami  country  ami  water  spoil-  enhance  the  joy  of 
living.     In  this  section  lire  Inioiiporl,  Westchester,   Kust  Chester,  Woodlawn, 

Pel  ham,  New  Roohelle,  West  Parma,  Larohmont,  Mamaroneok,  Harrison,  Rye, 

I'orl  Chester ;  and  in  Kairlield  County,  Connecticut,  Greenwich, Cos  Cob,  River- 
side, ami  Sound   I  leach,  after  which  comes  the  city  of  Stamford,  with  sixteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  thirty-four  miles  from  New   York.     In  these  bays  yachts 
men  moor  their  pleasure  craft,  often  having  their  homes  in  the  villages  along 
the  shore,     (ilen   Island  is  a  popular  resort  for  an  afternoon's  outing  just  out 
Bide  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  opposite  the  clubhouse  of  the  New  York  Ath 
Ictie  ( 'lub  at  New  Roehello. 

Of  all  the  environing  territory,  the  most  extensive  and  therefore  the  most 
important  to  the  growth  of  the  real  New  York  lies  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  New  .Jersey,  where  the  most  populous  of  the  Suburban  settle- 
ments are  already  planted  and  are  rapidly  expanding  and  increasing  in  num- 
ber.    A  oirde  With  the  City  Hall  for  its  center  and  its  circumference  passing 

through  Peekakill,  takes  in  Aabury  Park,  Freehold,  Bound  Brook,  and  a  part  of 

Greenwood  Lake  in  New  Jersey.     Montclair  or  K'oselle  is  no  farther  from  Wall 

Streel  than  Rookaway;  East  Orange,  Passaic,  or  Backensaok  no  farther  than 

BrOns  Park;  Kli/.abeth,  Newark,  or  Rutherford  no  farther  than  Monisania. 

.lersev  City,  the  capital  of  Eudson  County,  New  Jersey,  is  the  terminus  of 
some  of  the  most  important  railroads  from  the  West  and  South,  such  as  the 

Erie,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  Central,  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  others, 
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and  ha*  itH  wharves  and  warehouses,  its  eoal  chutes,  grain  elevators,  abattoirs, 
and  steamship  docks  along  the  water  front  of  the  North  Kiver  facing  the 
wdnde  lower  part  of  New  York.  The  Inman.  lied  Star.  Monarch,  and  Nether- 
lands lines  of  steamships  have  their  wharves  there,  and  thirteen  lines  of  rail- 
road pouring  out  myriads  of  passengers  that  crowd  the  ferryboats  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night,  und  unload  their  freight  into  lighters,  elevators,  drays,  or 
other  kinds  of  land  and  water  vehicles.  Whole  trains  bound  for  the  East 
are  tumbled  on  to  great  floats  and  towed  round  to  Harlem,  whence  they  continue 
their  journey  eastward  on  the  various  railroads. 

.lust  above  .Jersey  City,  where  the  river  bank  begins  to  rise  into  a  blufl", 
is  Iloboken,  whose  Klysian  Fields  were  to  New  Yorkers  of  former  generations 
their  nearest,  often  their  only,  place  of  outing  and  rustic  enjoyment.  On  some 
public  and  private  grounds  the  groves  are  still  standing,  but  there  is  little  room 

left  for  greenery.  The  city  has  over  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  living  mostly 
in  continuous  city  blocks  of  houses.  On  the  river  front  the  North  German 
Lloyd,  the  Hamburg- American,  and  the  White  Star  steamers  have  their  land- 
ing docks.  The  ridge  which  extends  from  here  back  of  .Jersey  City  is  know  n 
as  .Jersey  (  it y  Heights. 

Across  .Newark  Hay  we  come  to  Kli/abethport,  noted  principally  for  the 
Binger  Sewing  Machine  works;  then  the  line  old  town  of  Elizabeth,  eleven  miles 

from  New  York;  then  Roselle,  Crawford,  Wcstfield,  I'anw  1,  and  on  to  Plain  - 

tield     all  largely  composed  of  New  York  business  men  and  their  families. 

Newark,  the  busiest  place  in  all  New  Jersey,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic  Kiver,  nine  miles  west 
of  New  York,  is  closely  connected  in  its  business  interests  with  the  metropolis. 

Farther  up  the  same  river  is  the  city  of  Passaic,  eleven  miles  northwest  of 
New  York,  or  half  an  hour  by  rail,  the  seat  of  woolen  and  worsted  mills  and 
other  manufactures,  and  the  home  of  many  business  men  of  New  York, 
whose  elegant  residences  extend  over  the-  table-land  back  of  the  Palisades,  from 
which  tine  views  of  the  Hudson  arc  obtained;  while,  traversed  by  beautiful 
drives  in  every  direction,  picturesque  scenery  exists  in  the  neighborhood, 
notably  the  Oivat  Falls  of  the  Passaic,  ninety  feet  high,  and  Dundee  Lake, 
formed  by  a  great  dam  across  the  river.  This  place  was  known  as  Acqnacka- 
nonk  during  the  Revolution,  and,  while  still  a  mere  hamlet  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  headquarters  of  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
West  India  islands.  The  Erie,  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  and  Susquehanna 
railroads  give  constant  communication  with  New  York. 

Paterson,  sixteen  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  Passaic  River,  at  tlic  foot  of 
the  RamapO  range,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  .New 
.lersev  towns  closely  allied  with  the  commercial  life  of  New  York. 

Rack  of  Newark  rise,  tier  on  tier,  the  ridges  of  the  Watehung  Mountain,  on 
whose  flanks,  where  immigrants  from  Connecticut  formed  the  mountain  settle- 
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monts  over  two  centuries  ago  that  dovoloped  into  thriving  farming  comma 
nities,  ere  now  perched  the  residences  of  busy  New  ^  ork  merchant*!  and  pro- 
fcssional  men,  surrounded  by  umbrageous  groves  and  shrubber\  ;m«l  lloworv 

parterres,  who  for  the  most  pin  t  are  Jerseyitefl  bj  choice  mid  name  and  legal 
right)  though  toiling  denizens  of  the  metropolis  everj  working  hour  of  their 
lives,  contributing  mi  important  pari  "f  its  commercial  activity.  The  citj  "i 
Orange,  situated  near  tho  center  of  Emqi  County,  on  an  undulating  plain  on 
tin-  first  ridge  of  hills,  and  at  tho  foot  <>f  the  sec 
■  mil  lull  called  Bomowhal  erroneously  tho  First 
Orange  Mountain,  en  industrial  placo  mul 
u  considerable  distributing  point,  i« 
comparatively  olosolj  buill  and  busi 
nrsslilvc,  containing  over  twcnl\ 
thousand     inhabitants.      It  is 

reached  by  train  from  New 
^  ork  in  thirty  minutes  bj  the 

MOrriS    mid     Kssc\     mid  New 

York  mid  <  Iroenv,  I  Lake  rail- 
roads, being  Pour  mill's  north 
wot  «.i  Newark,  mid  is  con* 
ueotod  by  electric  railroads 
with  Newark  mul  nil  the  places 
along  the  mountain,   Orange  bos 
been  for  d  hundred  years  o  batters 
community,  mid  is  now  the  fourtl 
most  important  center  <d"  this  industn 
in  the  United  State-.,  employing  Ave 
thousand  operatives. 

Must  Orange,  the  most  important  of  the  townidiips  surrounding  the  city,  lias 
a  population  of  fourteen  thousand.  Thii  is  .1  place  "i  suburban  homes,  very 
aotive  mul  enterprising  in  educational  and  social  advancement  mid  village 
improvement,  mid  one  of  the  first  towns  i"  'he  [Jnited  States  t"  adopt  the 

deodorizing  -\ -tiiu  of  sewage  disposal. 

West  <  (range,  lying  to  the  WOSt  of  the  city,  LB  mud)  greater  in  area  hut  less 

populous,  containing  live  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  extends  beyond 
tin'  summit  of  the  Second  Mountain,  and  has  many  fine  country  wots  within 
its  borders.  Llewellyn  Park  is  a  fine  old  estate  now  divided  among  a  limited 
number  of  families,  who  preserve  all  its  beauties  intact. 

South  Orange,  including  Hilton,  Valesburg,  Manhattan  Park,  and  Maple 
wood,  has  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Montoloir  stretches  along  the  First  Moun- 
tain, nearer  Newark,  partaking  of  the  same  character  as  the  (  bOngOS.  Between 

it  and  Nowark,  on  more,  level  ground,  is  the  handsome  old  place  called  Bloomfleld. 
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Hack  of  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  the  first  high  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Eackensaek  Meadows  La  covered  with  cottage  homes  forming  the  villages 
of  Belleville,  Kfogsland,  Lyndhurst,  Rutherford,  and  Carlstadt,  reaching  to 

Bloomfleld  ami  Avoiidale  at  the  foot  of  the  Watchung  Mountain. 

At  Weehawken,  above  Eloboken,  the  Palisades  begin,  and  the  primeval  rock 
is  pierced  herewith  great  tunnels  to  enable  the  railroads  to  issue  at  the  tide 
level.    Fori  Lee,  of  historic  fame,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palisades,  is  now  discarded 

as  a  landing,  the  ferries  stopping  at  Pleasant 
Valley,  a  mile  helow. 
On  the  table-land  running  hack  from 
the  scarp  of  the  Palisades,  at  llack- 

ensack,    Englewood,    Sighw  I, 

Tenafly,  and  amid  the  pastoral 
surroundings  of  Bergen  Coun- 
ts  at   Spring    Valley,  Areola, 

Ridgewood,  HohokUB,  West- 
wood,  Hillsdale,  and  in  Rock- 
land  County,  New  York,  at 
Tappan,    Piermont,  Nyack, 
and  up  as  far  as  Rockland 
Lake,   are    count rv  seats  and 
cottage  horn,-  ..!'  New  Yorkers. 
From  Sandy    Hook  southward 
extends  the  famous  sea  beach  of 
New  Jersey,  the  nearer  portions  of 
which  were  annexed  long  ago  for 
the  reim  igoration  of  exhausted  New 
York  workers.     The  beautiful  tree- 

elad  Atlantic  Highlands  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  where  Sandy  Hook 
jut-  out,  and  has  its  still-water  bathing  inside,  with  Highland  Heaeh  on  the 
Ocean  Bide.  New  ^  orkers  tind  here  a  cjuiet  retreat  for  the  summer,  with  all 
the  usual  comforts  furnished  by  first-class  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  The 
Pavonia  Yacht  Club  has  its  UOUSO  here. 

Red  Hank  is  a  rural  town  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  called  Shrewsbury  River, 
famOUB  tor  it-  OVSterS.     A   little  way  below   begin  the  seaside  resorts — Lon«r 

•  •»  ~  fs 

Branch,  Deal,  Asbury  Park.  Ocean  Grove,  Sea  Girt,  Belmar,  Manasquan,  all 
dependencies  of  this  mi'tropolis,  down  to  and  including  Harnegat  Bay,  one  of 
the  favorite  resorts  for  New  ^  ork  sportsmen  fond  of  fishing  and  shooting.  The 
health  resi.it  of  Lakewood,  back  in  the  Bandy  pine  belt,  is  particularly  favored 
as  a  place  of  residence  by  New  ^  ork  millionaires,  the  most  famous  of  whom  is 
George  J.  Gould,  ami  family  As  a  w  inter  resort  it  is  rapidly  taking  a  leading 
place,  and  its  magnificent  hotels  are  open  the  war  round. 
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r  ■  harbor  of  New  York  isonoof  the  most  picturesque  in  (bo  world, 

I     remembered  bj  travelers,  and  forming,  like  tin-  Bay  of  Naples,  1 1 » *  - 
J_    theme  of  their  glowing  descriptions,   The  Aral  sighl  of  land  from  the 

dock  of  incoming  \  easels  is  the  finely  w  led  low  shore  of  Long  [aland. 

A  doep  indentation  of  fche  coast  between  Long  island  and  (be  New  Jersej  shore 
forma  the  Lower  Bay,  which  is  protected  from  heavj  seas  by  Sandy  I  look  and 
(  niic\  Island  Mini  t In*  shoals  ami  bar  extending  betweon  them,  The  rise  "i  the 
tide  iH  ni»«. nt  >i\  feet,  and  even  at  low  el. I.  there  i-*  twenty  one  feel  of  water  on 
the  bar,  while  the  depth  in  fche  outer  and  inner  bays  is  such  that  ships  of  the 
largest  burden  lie  close  t<»  fche  quays  ami  proceed  a  long  distance  up  the  river. 

The  great  force  of  the  title  ami  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  keep  the  harbor 

open,  oven  when  Delaware  ami  Chesapeake  bays  are  frozen  over. 

At  the  entrance,  near  San.lv  Hook,  there  LB  8  troublesome  bar,  which  large 

ships  can  cross  only  at  high  tide.  The  harbor  of  New  York  comprises  the  Lower 
Bay,  the  Upper  Bay,  the  Bast  River,  ami  the  southern  part  of  the  North  or 
Hudson  River,  and  may  be  entered  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  either  from  the 

northeast,  by  way  of  Long  Inland  Sound,  or  from  the  east  and  south  by  way  of 
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tin-  channels  at  Sau.lv  Hook.  The  latter  the  more  frequented  course  for 
ocean-going  vessels.  The  Lower  Bay,  which  includes  also  Raritsn,  Sandy  Hook, 
and  Gravesend  bays,  affords  eighty-eight  Bquare  miles  of  anchorage.  It  is 
entered  by  two  channels  near  Bandy  Hook,  over  a  bar  about  eighteen  miles  south 

of  the  city,  the  depth  of  water  «>n  the  bar  being  thirty-two  feet  at  high  tide. 

The  natural  advantages  of  New  York  harbor  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
Seaport  in  the  world.  The  broad  Hudson  rolls  down  on  one  side  of  Manhattan 
Island,  ami  the  swift  tide-  of  the  East  Kivor  make  a  deep  channel  on  the  other, 
both  uniting  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island  to  form  a  great  harbor  wherein  all 
the  merchant  shipping  of  the  world  could  find  anchorage,  perfectly  sheltered 
from  winds  and  surging  tides  by  the  roeky  nun*  of  Staten  Island  that  blocks  its 
mouth,  leaving  only  the  gateway  of  the  NaiTOWS  leading  from  the  Lower  Bay, 
which  is  itself  a  safe  roadstead,  protected  by  the  sand  bars  of  Sandy  Hook  and 
of  Rockaway  and  Coney  Island,  as  are  the  connecting  Karitan  Hay  ami  Sandy 

Hook  Bay. 

In  entering  New  York  harbor  the  course  is  nearly  due  west  from  the  outer- 
most white  buoy  on  the  bar  till  the  buoy  on  the  southwest  point  of  the  east 
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bank  ,s  passed,  thus  avoiding  Romer  Shoals  and  Flynn  Knoll,  and  pacing  ,do*e 
to  the  onter  point  of  Sandy  Book,  beyond  whirl,  the  main  ship  channel  turns 
nearly  due  north  at  the  southwest  spit,  and  passe-  midwaj  between  the  eail  and 
the  west  hanks  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  extremity  of  Oonej  bland,  where 
it  takes  a  north-northwesterly  direction  through  the  Narrows— a  contracted 
<-hannel  about  mill-  broad  hetween  the  Ung  bland  a..d  Stater  [aland  shores, 
crowned  with  fortresses.   On  entering  the  Lower  Baj  ofi  Tompkinaville  the 

ship  <-l.an.u-l  nvr«  f..  the  north-,. ortheast,  hetween  Kohbin's  Keel' and  (iowanus 

Shoals,  and  runs  straight  to  the  month  of  the  North  River. 

The  channels  and  points  of  danger  are  well  indicated  by  buoys,  and 
lighthouses  and  heaeons  show  the  course  so  plainly  that  no  heedful  mariner 
can  go  amiss.  First,  there  is  the  Scotland  lightship,  six  miles  off  Sandy  Book, 
with  its  fog  horn  and  bell  for  thick  weather;  then,  just  south  of  the  Hook, 
the  twin  Navesink  lighthouses,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  high,  visible 
in  clear  weather  for  twenty-five  miles;  next,  a  white  tower  exhibitinga  fixed 
light  on  Sandy  Hook,  which  is  ninety  feet  high  and  can  he  seen  fifteen  miles 
away;  two  white  beacon  lights  on  the  Hook,  north  of  this,  thai  are  visible 
for  ten  miles;  also  other  heaeons  in  the  main  channel,  one  near  the  beach 

and  one  on  Chapel  Hill,  and  others  southeast  tmd  south  of  Point  ( '  f„rt(  at  the 

mouth  of  Raritan  Bay  ;  then  the  Elm  Tree  light  on  the  Staten  bland  hooch,  and 
the  New  Dorp  lighthouse  on  the  hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  it, 
exactly  in  the  line  of  the  main  channel;  next,  a  light  that  flashes  every  two 
minutes  near  the  southwest  end  of  State..  Island,  and  another  On  tin-  west  side 
Of  the  Narrows;  then  the  warning  light  and  fog  hell  of  Bobbin's  Reef;  and. 
lastly,  the  torchlight  in  the  handed"  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  on  Liberty 
(Hedloe's)  Island,  a  symbolic  beacon  to  immigrants  landing  there  to  seek  in  the 
freer  life  of  the  Western  world  a  refuge  from  the  despotic  conditions  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  a  manners*  beacon  and  guide  through  the  inner  bay. 

Pilot*  hoard  vessels  outside  the  bar,  otherwise  they  an-  only  entitled  to 
half  fees.  Few  masters  of  vessels  who  had  entered  the  harbor  before  would  care 
to  have  a  pilot  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  vitiating  insurances.  1 1  a  drip  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  hail  from  an  infected  port,  it  is  detained  at  tin-  Lower  Quar 
antine,  Which  is  marked  by  yellow  buoys,  and  passengers  are  kept  in  isolation 
on  Hoffman  Island  for  the  quarantine  period.  The  arriv  al  of  vessels  subject 
to  quarantine  is  signaled  from  Swinburne  Island  to  the  main  quarantine  sta- 
tion on  Staten  Island,  six  miles  above,  whence  the  proper  official*  (TO  down 
to  take  them  in  charge.  The  fast  propeller  kept  at  the  lower  station  is  busy  all 
day  and  into  the  night,  speeding  from  one  incoming  vcs«cl  to  another,  even  one 
of  which  must  be  boarded  and  the  passengers  and  crew  inspected  by  the  assidu- 
ous health  officers,  who  have  to  examine  over  eight  thousand  vessels  and  half 
a  million  persons  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  inner  bay  is  a  landlocked  has  en,  eight  miles  long  and  five  wide.  Large 


as  it  if,  it  !|  constantly  alive  with  shipping  of  all  descriptions,  There  are  thir 
teen  mild  Of  available  water  front  on  the  North  River  shore  ol  Manhattan 
Uland.  and  nine  on  the  East  thr.  e  ...    I  •  mile,  m  ||„.  Harlem  linn, 

Mud  in  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg  on  tl  iq  ride,  and  Jorsoj  Oity  and  Hohoken 

OD  the  other,  there  [fl  a  frontage  c.p.al  in  evtent  and  convenience  to  that  of  Man 

battan. 

The  other  entrance  to  N.u  Fori  H  uh-.,  from  the  Sound  through  Moll 
Gate,  although  deep  onough,  was  perilous  to  navigate  on  account  of  the  rushing 
currents  and  sunken  reels,  ,mtil  the  mosl  dangerous  of  these  were  blasted  awaj 
bj  Gen,  John  Newton  in  1885.    In  ipitoof  Its  dangers  and  terrors,  howovor, 

it  has  always  been  the  ohOSOn  rout.-  lor  VOSSOll  bound  to  New  England  and 
( 'anadian  ports. 


TIIK  DAILY  \  I8IT  OF  THK  silll'S  inn  roil 
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,\i;\V  FORK  IIAKiiOK    ITS  (HIDES  AND  DEFENSES. 


SANDY  BOOK  I. Hill' 


A  narrow  and  winding  channel 
known  os  Staton  bland  Sound 
and  the  Kills  also  connects 
the  two  bays,  bnt  i*  used 
only  by  vessels  of  lif;ht 
draught.    Tho  fortifl 
cations  of  New  Fork 
include   positions  at 
Sandj     Elook,  both 
hide*  of  the  Narrow  s, 
Governor's  Island, 
Fori  Schuyler,  Wil- 
IrtiV  Point,  :m<l  Fori 
Slocum    on  David's 
Island. 

The  northern  point  of 
Sandy  Hook  |  Fort  Hancock  1 
ih  elaborately  fortified  for  the 
barbor  defense;  there  is  n 

powerful  battery  of  sixteen  twelve  inch  ritlcd  1  -tars  and  several  twelve-  and 

thirteen  inch  gnns,  fully  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  barbor,  At  the  Staten 
[sland  Narrows  position  bos  been  given  for  one  eight  inch  rifle  on  a  disappear- 
ing carriage.  A  battery  of  four  twelve-inch  mortars  bos  been  placed  al  Fein 
Schuyler,  and  an  eight-inch  rifle  on  a  disappearing  carriage  at  V7illetfs  Point 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Narrows  in  Fori  Hamilton;  on  the  western, 
Fort  Tompkins,  an  earthwork  with  batteries  at  the  top  of  the  blufi  overlooking 
Fori  Wadsworth,  which  is  situated  at  the  water's  edge.  At  Throgg's  Neck  is 
Fort  Schuyler,  an  inolosod  pentagonal  casematdd  masonry  work  with  exterior 

butteries.    There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  end  of  the  point. 

Fort  Wadsworth  is  the  Government  reserve  on  Staten  bland  commanding 
the  entrance  to  New  Fork  Harbor  at  the  Narrows  in  conjunction  with  Fort 
Hamilton  on  the  Brooklyn  hide.    Fori  Wadsworth  proper  is  a  triple  casemate 
of  granite  at  the  water'.-  edge,  but  the  noine  is  applied  to  the  reservation  goner 
ally,  including  Fort  Tompkins,  which  in  the  work  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  well 

as  Batterv  Husdon  and  the  1  tinuous  water  batteries  defending  the  passage 

The  reservation  contains  one  hundred  mid  forty  acres  of  broken,  rugged  ooun 
try,  rising  steeply  iron,  the  water  to  b  beight  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feel 

Fort  Hamilton  is  the  num.-  not  only  of  a  fort,  hut  of  a  pretty  little  village 
wind,  bos  grown  up  around  it.   The  fort  is  a  Btono  casemated  struoture  com- 
mandingthe  Narrows  from  the  Brooklyn  side.  The  military  reservation  con 
tains  ninety-six  acres,  and  the  military  work  stands  upon  on  elevation  of  forty 
bovod  feel  abo^  e  low  water. 
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KOIUMN'S  REEF  LIGHTHOUSE. 


Fort  Lafayette  Is  0  brick  casemated  work  situated  upon  on  artificial  island  at 
the  cut  ranee  to  the  Narrows,  to  the  east  of  the  main  ship  channel  and  directly 
west  of  Fort  Hamilton.  It  was  commenced  in  \S\2,  and  was  originally  called 
Fort  Diamond,     [t  was  first  garrisoned  in  September,  and  its  name  was 


XKW    YORK    II Alilioli   l-'HoM   STATKN    ISLAND   IN  Im:,o. 
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m;\\   FORK  HARBOR,  ITS  GUIDES  AND  DEFENSES. 


changed  in  *  1  *  *  •  following  year,  During  tin-  civil  war  tin-  fort  was  u-ed  as  a 
prison  for  political  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  well-known  persons  suspected  of 
treasonable  designs  won  either  openly  arrested  or  kidnapped  and  thrown  into 
confinement  at  Fori  Lafayette.  On  December  i.  1868,  the  fori  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire,  bnl  tho  oator  walls,  magazines,  ami  quarters  still  remain 
intact.  The  works  have  aol  been  restored, and  the  remaining  buildings  arc  now 
chiefly  used  for  the  storage  of  ordnance  Biipplies. 

Governor's  bland  and  its  defenses  are  described  in  flu-  chapter  on  inlands. 


OASTLE  William   on  GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND 

Willett's  Poinl  jute  oul  from  the  north  shore  of  Long  [aland  between  Little 
Ne.-k  and  Little  Boys.  It  is  nineteen  miles  from  the  Oity  Mall  and  just  within 
the  oity  limits,  There  is  o  fori  (unnamed)  on  the  Point,  which,  with  Fort 
Schuyler  on  the  opposite  headland,  commands  the  approach  to  New  Fori  Bar 
bor  from  Long  [aland  Sound.  Passengers  on  passing  steamers  recognize  its 
location  bj  the  large  sign,  "Torpedoes  Don't  AuohobI"  at  thewater's  edge. 
The  construction  of  the  earthworks  was  begun  in  September,  L862,  the  United 
States  having  purchased  one  hundred  nnd  thirty-si*  acres  of  land  at  that  point. 

The  post  is  a  depot  fur  engineer  stores  and  nmterial,  and  headquarters  of  the 

battalion  of  engineers,  and  is  garrisoned  bj  troops  of  that  battalion.  Residents 
and  suimner  visitors  go  to  the  Point  iron,  the  near-by  villages  to  see  the  dress 

parade  and  listen  to  the  concert  by  the  post  hand  that  take  place  011CG  a  u eek 

mthe  Bummer.  VHiitestone  and  Bayside  arc  the  nearest  stations  on  the  Long 
island  Railroad, each  between  two  and  three  mileaaway.  From  the  former  q 
fine  short-  mad  run-  to  the  Point 
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The  United  States  (iovernnient  ha-  erected  fortifications  for  the  further  pro- 
tection of  the  harbor  on  Plum  bland,  a  small  sandy  island  at  the  entranee  to 
Jamaica  Baj , 

A  complete  system  of  submarine  mines  law  been  perfected  by  the  United 
States  (imemmcnt.  The  detail-  nf  the  system  arc-  not  made  public.  Formerly 
monitors  were  believed  to  he  the  only  dependence  for  the  future  for  protecting 
the  great  seaboard  cities  of  the  United  States  against  the  dangers  of  a  bombard- 
ment, but  the  electrical  submarine  mines,  flanked  by  the  land  guns,  have  effec- 
tually disposed  of  the  monitors,  which  are  now  reduced  to  the  grade  of  a  Useful 
auxiliary  reserve  force,  which  should  always  be  maintained  in  the  large  harbors. 
The  navy  is  thus  released  from  eunfincmcnt  to  a  defensive  warfare  in  ports,  and 
i-  tree  to  strike  effective  blows  at  the  enemy  instead  of  simply  making  repulse. 

Detailed  map- and  plans  for  the  torpedo  defense  of  all  the  most  important 
channels  of  the  United  States  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  fortifications,  and  are  on  tile  in  the  Engineer  Department  at  "Wash- 
ington. The  casements  and  galleries  for  the  introduction  of  the  cables  have 
been  constructed  at  several  forts.    Large  stores  of  torpedo  material  have  been 


FolJT  WADSWOBTH,  ON  Till:  STATBN  ISLAND  SHORE. 

accumulated  at  Willett's  Point,  where  engineer  troops  receive  the  training  need- 
ful to  prepare  them,  in  case  of  Sudden  war  with  a  maritime  power,  to  plant  and 
operate  the  defensive  mine-  along  the  extended  seaboard  of  the  United  States. 

Much  valuable  experience  was  gained  during  the  late  war  with  Spain,  and 
the  (iovernnient  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and 
thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  late-t  improvements  in  submarine  warfare  and 
land  defen-e,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  New  York  harbor  is  impregnable  to  any 
attacks  which  might  be  made  by  a  hostile  power. 


[Jj  THE  HARBOR  AT  NIGHT 


>  '■;•>  right,         Iiy  is.  I  folic*. 

EXECUTION  ROOKS  LIGHTH01  SB,  LONG  ISLAND  B01  »D, 


MEMORABLE  EVENTS  IX  THE  EVOLUTION  (>K  THE  NEW  METROPOLIS. 


LOOKING  backward 
to  the  condition  of 
,J  New  York  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  one  can 

not  fnil  to  he  impressed  hy 

the  striking  contrasts  \\ 1 1 i « * f • 
appear  when  compared  h  ith 
thingH  as  they  exisl  in  the 
great  city  of  to-day.  ( >nly 
two  hundred  yean  have 

passed,  ami  from  h  heauti- 

fnl  island  nntroddon  by 
ili<'  foot  of  civilized  man, 
the  metropolis  of  the  We-t 
era  hemisphere  has  been 
evolved — a  city  which  in 
loss  than  a  hundred  years 
has  distanced  both  Paris 

iind  Merlin,  and  passed  L>n 
don  in  the  race  for  com- 
mercial supremacy  among 
the    grout    cities    of  the 
world. 

Certain  events  stand  out  prominently  as  salient  points  in  the  history  of  New 
Fori  hi  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  during  the  nineteenth  centurj  which 

have  an  especial  interest  in  themselves. 

1 1  e  v<  >i,rn<  in  a  ky  Events  01  New  York  City.— The  year  177*1  saw  the 
battles  of  what  is  now  \e«  York  City,  two  conflicts  that  as  .sets  are  among 
the  greatest  the  metropolis  has  to  cherish  in  her  annals.    Both  are  tinged  with 

sadness,  for  in  the  first  Washington  was  heaten  hack,  and  the  Bl  id  -axe  him 

but  a  temporary  \  iotory. 

These  conflict*  of  the  Revolution  are  known  as  the  Bottle  of  Long  Island 
thai  oi  Harlem  Heights.    It  was  on  Long  [aland,  within  the  limitaof  the 

present  llorough  of  lirooklyn,  that  the  first  was  fought.  This  battle  .-Mended 
-•vera  Wide  area.     It   is  historically  lamed  as  the  lirst  of  the  great  hat  ties  for 

American  independence.   The  Colonials  built  a  line  of  forta  from  the  Walla 
bout  to  Red  Hook,  and  attempted  to  defend  these.  The  British,  orossing  the 
Narrows  from  Staten  Island,  stormed  them,  and  on  August  »7th  sent  the  Colo 
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THE  ROGEB  MORRIS  HOUSE  i.H'.MKL  mansion,  Washington's 
HEADQUARTERS. 

Dials  in  rent,  much  of  the  lighting  l.eing  done  within  the  hounds  of  the  present 

Prospect  Park. 

By  night  Washington  withdrew  his  scattered  command  and  ferried  it  secretly 
across  the  river  to  Manhattan  Island.  The  British  followed,  and,  pursuing,  on 
the  plain  north  of  what  is  now  (  Yntral  Park  and  along  the  heights  to  the  north 
and  wot.  on  September  L6th  fought  the  second  battle,  that  of  Harlem  Heights. 

This  ridge  of  Long  Island  and  the  plain 
and  Heights  of  upper  New  York  have 
been  ever  since  sucred  Revolution- 
ary sites.     One  of  the  old  forts 
still  stands  at  the  upper  end  of 
Central  Park.   On  Columbia  Col- 
lege a  tablet  has  hecn  placed  com- 
memorating the  site  of  the  Battle 
of  Harlem  Heights. 
That  portion  of  the  city  known  as 
Riverside  Park,  and  the  region  im- 


PRISON  SHIP  JERSEY 


THE  \l.\v  METROPOLIS. 


mediately  adjacent,  is  <.f  great 
Revolutionary  interest,  and  many 
houses  still  itand  in  exeellenl 
preservation,   closely  connected 
with    episodes   in   the  colonial 
struggle.     The  Apthorpe  man- 
sion stood  at  the  comer  "f  Nine- 
ty first  Street  and  Oolumbus  Ave- 
nue.   The  colonial  owner,  though 
a   loyalist,  was  not  a  partisan, 
and  was  personally  frien<ll\  to 
the  American  commander. 
Washington   made  his  head- 
quarters here  while  prepar- 
ing for  the  evacuation  of 
New  York,  after  the  battle 
of  Long  Ihland.     II  civ  he 
remained  until  his  retreat 
ing  column   passed,  when 
he  and  his  statT  retired  to 
have  their  places  taken, 
an  hour  later,  l»y  the  I'ritUh  generals 
and  their  officers.    So  the  two  linei 

rested,  the    Americans    OD  Ilnilem 
(now  Washington )  Heights,  and  their 
opponents  on  Bloomingdale  Height*. 
On  the  heights  above  Manhattanville 

stands  the  old  Roger  Morris  House,  Deal 
the  corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Si\t\  first 
Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  -till  in  a 
very  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
the  property  of  Gen.  Ferdinand  P.  Earle,und  the  land  heing  rerpiired  for  another 
pin  pose  the  house  will  he  removed  intact  to  a  contiguous  location.  The  boUBG  is 
better  known  as  the  Jumel  Mansion,  from  the  later  owner,  who  was  inveigled  into 
a  marriage  hy  Aaron  liurr  after  his  trial  for  high  treason.  If-  more  eelehrated 
mistress,  the  wife  of  Col.  Roger  Morris,  was  in  her  maiden  days  the  lovelj  M  n  \ 
I'hilipse,  the  early  sweetheart  of  Washington.  It  was  in  this  hODSfl  that  Wa-h 
ington  made  his  headquarters  for  several  weeks  in  the  gloomy  days  of  I  7 7« 
after  he  had  left  the  Apthorpe  house,  previously  mentioned.  It  was  from  this 
house  that  Captain  Nathan   Hale  started  00  his  expedition  as  a  spy  into  the 

British  lines  disguised  as  a  Tory  schoolmaster;  he  obtained  the  desired  informa- 
tion, but  when  about  to  return  was  seized  and  recognized.    BCe  was  sentenced 
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STATU K  OF  NATHAN  HALF 
IX  CITY   II A  LI.  PARK 


to  death  by  Sir  William  Howe  on  September  -I,  L770,and  on  tho  following 

day  was  hanged  near  the  present  junction  of  Market  Street  and  East  BroadwSj 

His  lust  words  were,  "I  oni\  rogrel  that  l  liavo  but  one  hie  to  loso  foi  m\ 
country."   A  statue  in  Oitv  Hall  Park  commemorates  Ills  valor.   Othor  Revo 

^_  lutionary  events  whieh 

occur  red  in  New  ^  oik 

wen-  the  starving  of 
thousand  i  oi  our  to] 
dlen  on  the  prison  ship 
Jersey,  and  tho  tearing 

down,  and  Converting 
into  Indicts  for  ihe  pfl 

triota,  of  the  equestrian 

statue   ol    <  III. 

which  itood  In  Bow] 

lOg  (  ileen.  On       ul  V  B, 

L776,  the  daj  on  w lilcli 

the  I  >ec|iiration  of  In 

dependence  was  pub 

licly     proclaimed  and 
read  to  I  he  I  rOOOS. 
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OLD  <  ity  HALL  ON  PRESENT  SITE  OP  THE  SUB-TREASURY, 

i  hum  nils  SALOON!  WAIMHOTOM  WA1  DBOLABBD  PRBBIDBNT, 


Old  am.  Nkw  City  Halls.— One  <»f  the  first  incidents  which  mark  the 
beginning  of  thecentnry  in  our  local  history  was  the  ereotion  of  o  Oiti  Hall 
which  would  be  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  city  itself. 

The  first  public  huilding  erected  for  this  use  was  a  tavern,  built  in  L642 
hy  William  Kieft.  It  was  a  great  stone  structure,  of  clumsy  architecture,  and 
was  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  iVarl  Street  and  Cocnties  Slip,  fronting 
on  the  Boat  River,  This  tavern  was  afterward  known  as  the  Stadt  Knye  J  it 
was  used  by  the  city  until  L609,  When  David  PrevOOBt,  then  the  mayor,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Suh-Trcasury  huild- 
ing  m  Wall  Street.  It  contained  rooms  for  the  council  and  assembly,  court 
rooms,  offloes,  and  a  library.  Its  cellar  was  a  dun-con,  and  its  garret  a  common 
jail  where  del. tors  were  imprisoned. 

This  old  City  Hall  was  flic  center  of  political  life  in  the  Revolutionary  pe 
nod.     On  .Inly  Is,  177n,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  there  in  the 
very  face  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  English  coat  of  arms  was 
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brought  from  the  court  room  and  burned,  among  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  who  were  assembled  there.  In  177f>,  w  hen  New 
York  was  the  capital  of  the  nation,  this  building  was  tendered  to  Congress,  and 
prominent  Citizens  donated  a  large  sum  to  have  it  remodeled.  It  was  on  the 
balcony  of  this  huilding  that  George  Washington  was  proclaimed  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tinted  States,  on  April  .'{",  17s.".. 

In  iHW.i  the  cornerstone  of  the  (.resent  City  Hall  was  laid  hy  Edward  Liv- 
ingston ;  hut  it  was  not  until  IS  12  that  the  huilding  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of 
abont  half  a  million  dollars,  exclusive  of  furnishings. 

The  building,  which  was  then  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  was  constructed 
of  white  marble  brought  from  Stock  bridge,  Mass.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
Italian  style,  combining  both  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  The  figure  of  Jus- 
tice which  surmounts  the  cupola  was  modeled  hy  John  Dixey,  New  York's 
first  sculptor. 

The  City  Hall  Park  which  surrounded  it  contained  about  four  acres,  planted 
with  elms,  planes,  willows,  and  catalpas,  the  surrounding  footwalk  encom- 
passed with  rows  of  poplars. 

Thi'  City  Hall  and  the  Park  have  been  the  scene  of  many  important  events 
w  hich  have  stirred  the  citizens  of  New  York.  In  1812  "the  City  Hall  was  like  a 
sea  of  tire"  in  consetjuence  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Krie.  In  \S'2~>  the  people 
assembled  here  to  .del. rate  the  opening  of  the  Krie  Canal.  It  witnessed  the 
reception  tendered  to  Lafayette  on  his  return  to  this  country  in  and  in 
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18(5(5  another  memorable  scene  was  enacted  at  the  celebration  of  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.  It  lias  shared  also  in  flic  city's  sorrow.  The  remains  of  Lincoln 
and  Grant,  the  leaders  and  heroes  of  a  century  now  almost  at  it*  close,  were 
here  viewed  by  thousands  before  they  were  carried  t<>  their  last  resting  place. 

The  building  to-day  contains  many  interesting  relice  of  former  days.  The 
Governor's  room,  on  the  second  floor,  is  used  for  official  receptions,  and  it 
contains  the  desk  on  which  President  Washington  wrote  his  tir-t  message  i<> 
Congress.  There  is  also  a  number  of  tine  portraits  of  militan  ami  political 
celebrities,  painted  by  the  distinguished  artists  of  their  period.  The  Park  was 
the  first  owned  by  the  city,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  an  open  Beld 
outside  of  the  town. 

Invention  of  tiik  Steamboat. — The  most  important  event  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  century,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  commercial  interest,  of  New 
York,  was  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels.  For  centuries 
thi>   problem   had   engaged   the  attention  of   mechanics.   I.ut  it  remained  for 

Robert  Fulton,  a  son  of  humble  parents  of  Fulton,  Pennsylvaiiia,  to  bring  the 
all-important  question  to  a  successful  climax.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  Fulton 

11 


began  his  experiments  with  boats  |»y  aftlxlng  "  pad. lie  wheel  to  |  small  tishing 
boat,  the  latter  being  moved  by  man  power;  but  at  the  age  of  MXtccn  he  aban- 
doned his  experiments  for  tin-  Btudj  of  art,  going  to  London  to  plaoa  himself 
under  the  direction  of  I  '.en  jamm  West  In  L791  Fulton  proceeded  to  Paris, 
ami  while  there  constructed  a  model  for  ■  Mcaml.oat,  Jottl  Harlow,  the  Amer 
ican  poet,  philosopher,  an. I  diplomat,  furnishing  the  ne.e-ur\  fun.ls,     In  Imi; 

Fulton  returned  to  America  and  set  himself  to  preparing  i  itoamboal  which 

should  be  successful  commercially  as  well  as  mechanically, 

While  In  France,  Fulton  had  had  tho  good  fortune  to  meet  Robert  R  1 1 % 

ingston.  then  the  American   Minister  to  thfl  French  curt,  who  had  as  carl\  as 

1798  tried  to  wive  the  problem  of  steam  navigation.    Pulton  and  Living  ton 

joined  hands  in  evolving 
the  first  boat,  which  wa- 
built  at  the  shipyards  of 
Charles  Mrown,  on  the 
Bast  River.  The  boa! 
was  a  large  craft  for  the 
time  ;    it    was   one  bun 

dred  and  thirty  feel  long, 

seventeen  feet  w  ide,  four 
feet  deep,  and  of  one  bun 

dred  and  -i\t\  torn  bur- 
den. The  wheels  were 
fifteen    feet   in  diameter. 

with  paddles  four  feel 

long,  seven  feet  deep,  and 
eight  feet  wide.  The 
boiler  was  twenty  feet 
in  length  and  eight  in 
Width.  The  BtOam  cyl- 
inder was  twcnt\  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and 
had  u  stroke  of  four  feet. 
The  boat  was  not  ready 
for  her  preliminary  trip 

until  AugOBt,  I B07,  when 
hlie  was  first  sent  from 
the  shipyard  to  the  Jer- 
sey shore. 

When  the  day  came  for  the  preliminary  tup  of  the  I  t,  s,  ,  s  lew  DOOplfl 

were  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  it  would  reach  its  destination.  Even 
the  gentlemen  whom  Fulton  had  invited  to  accompany  him  on  tho  voyage  were 
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reluctant  to  participate  in  tin-  experiment.  Fulton  himself  VU  very  nervous 
and  anxious,  as  his  idea*  )ia>l  been  ridiculed  from  tin-  first   l.y  tin-  press  and  the 

public.  A  gresi  crowd  stood  upon  fclio  river  banks  ready  to  show  their  enjoy 
ment  of  the  failure.    VThen  the  signal  to  star!  was  given,  thogreal  wheels,  un- 


PUI/TON'S  FIRST  BTBAMBOAT 


(•until  and  rude  in  construction,  churned  the  water  into  white  foam  and  the  boat 

moved.     The  surprised  croud  atOOd  for  0  moment  in  awed  silence,  and  there 

wen-  murmurs  o£  applause;  but  suddenly  the  great  wheels  refused  t«>  turn 

and  the  boat  Stopped.     Tho  Crowd   llOOted  and   jeered   in  derision,  mid  even 

among  tho  gentlemen  on  tho  boat  there  wore  whispers  of  "I  told  yon  bo." 

Fulton,  who  had  heen  much  chagrined  by  the  lack  of  confidence  anion-;  his 

friends,  was  for  a  moment  dumfoundod;  bu1  he  hurried  below,  quickly  ad- 
justed  some  improper  arrangomenl  of  the  machinery,  and  in  o  moment  tho  great 

boat  moved  On  its  way,  while  the  jeew  of  the  crowd  changed  to  acclamations  of 

applause. 

The  defects  of  the  first  trip  having  been  remedied,  the  second  trial  showed 
a  great  improvement  in  speed,  and  the  boat,  which  was  named  the  Clermont,  in 
honor  of  the  country  scat  of  Rohert   E,  Livingston,  was  advertised  to  run  be 
tWeOD  New  3Torh  and  Albany  for  the  OOnveyonOG  Of   passengers  and  freight. 
The  fares  were  as  folloWS!  From  New  York  to  Yerplanck's  Point,  two  dollars; 

West  Point,  two  do  liars  and  fifty  cents;  Newburg,  three  dollars ;  Hudson,  five 

dollars  ;  Alban) .  -even  dollars.  Passengers  other  than  those  hound  to  the  regu- 
lar landings  were  charged  one  dollar  per  twenty  miles. 

The  editors  of  that  .lav  let  this  great  achievcmcii!  pass  hy  almost  unheralded  ; 
they  BOem  to  have  considered  the  scheme  too  chimerical  to  he  worthv  of  atteu- 
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tioii.  Fulton  was  forty-two  years  of  age  when  he  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
his  invention,  and  after  he  had  led  the  way  steam  navigation  was  introduced 
very  rapidly  on  both  hides  of  the  ocean. 

SSOOMD  VISIT  OF  LAFAYETTE. — In  the  summer  of  1S24  New  York  was  to  wit- 
ness a  great  celebration  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  visit  of  General  Lafayette 
(then  in  his  sixty-eighth  year)  as  the  guest  of  the  nation.  On  Sunday,  August 
I  .Mb,  the  Cadmus,  a  French  packet  on  which  he  was  a  passenger,  was  sighted  off 
the  const,  and  as  it.  passed  through  the  Narrows  ;i  salute  was  tired  from  Fort 
Lafayette,  and  the  national  Hag  displayed  00  all  the  public  buildings  of  the  city. 

On  the  day  following  l  Monday,  August  Kith),  all  the  hells  in  the  city  pealed 
out  a  welcome  to  the  great  French  hero;  business  was  suspended,  and  no  horSOS 
or  carriages  were  allowed  below  Chambers  Street  save  those  attaehed  to  the 
military  or  the  procession.  The  naval  procession  was  one  of  great  beauty  ami 
exceptional  intcre-t. 

On  arriving  in  the  city  at  Castle  Garden,  salutes  wen-  fired  from  the  differ- 
ent forts  and  vessels,  ami  a  prolonged  cheer  went  up  from  the  assembled  thou- 
sands, which  echoed  faraway  over  the  blue  waters  of 
the  bay.     After  a  review  of  the  troops,  Lafayette  en- 
tered a  barouche  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  was  driven 
up  I'roadway  to  the  City  Hull,  where  the  ceremony 
of  welcome  took  place.     His  stay  in  New  York 
was  a  perpetual  ovation  and  a  series  of  brilliant 
receptions.    At  night  the  entire  city  was  illu- 
minated in  a  blaze  of  fireworks. 

On  Friday,  August  20th,   Lafayette  de- 
parted   from   the  city  on  his  famous  tour 
through  the  country.     Seated  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  four  horses,  he  was  escorted  as 
far  us   Harlem  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and   distinguished  citizens  in  carriages. 
The   streets   were   lined    with  onlookers, 
and  the    gallant    (ieneral  rode  with  un- 
covered  head,    responding    with   boWS  to 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  that  greeted  him. 

M  Every  feeling  and  movement  of  the 

people,"   writes   Colonel    Stone,   in  his 
account  of  (he  ovation,  "were  the  spun 

taneous  bursts  of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude for  the  character  and  services  of  a 
great  benefactor  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 

OOme  among  us  in  a  private  capacity,  anil  in      STATUE  OP  LAFAYETTE  IN 
the  unaffected  attire  of  republican  simplicity."  UNION  SQUARE. 
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Opening:  of  thb  Erik  ('anal. —The  prospect  of  b 
great  water  way  which  should  connect  the  lake-  of 
the  interior  with  tide  water  was  the  tirst  thought 
^  of  the  city  after  peace  was  declared.    As  earl)  ai 

1  T ♦  •  - »  (ieneral  Washington  and  ( ernor  ( ieorge 
I  Clinton,  on  their  trip  to  Saratoga  Springs  an. I 
through  the  Mohawk  Valley,  luul  considered  the 
feasibility  of  a  canal  from  Oswego  t«»  Albany. 
In  17!>2  a  company  was  chartered  which  in  ti\e 
vcars  opened  the  passage  from  Schenectady  to 
Oneida;  but  it  was  not  until  ISM  that  the  canal 
pro  ject  found  its  great  advocate  in  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, whose  memorial  on  the  Bubjecl  gave  a  Fresh 
interest  to  the  movement.  Work  was  again  begun 
on  July  4,  1817,  and  continued  without  interrnp- 
tion  until  October  1825,  when  the  canal  was 
completed,  after  many  rebuffs  and  trials  experienced  by  Clinton  and  hil  nip 
porters,  at  a  cost  of  (7,602,000. 

A  celebration,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  this  great  event  was  held  on  ( Ictober  26th. 
On  that  day,  at  ten  ..'cluck  precisely,  the  waters  of  Lake  Krie  were  turned  into 
the  canal,  and  the  news  was  Hashed  to  New  York  <  'if  \  from  Buffalo  in  an  hour 
and  thirty  minutes  by  the  tiring  of  cannon  posted  along  the  route.  The 
canal  boats  were  led  on  the  journey  by  the  Seneca  Chief,  which  was  drawn  by 

four  handsomely  caparisoned  horses.  Each  of  the  fleet  of  boats  WBJ  gayly  dec- 
orated, one  of  them,  the  Noah's  Ark,  having  for  a  cargo  two  eagles,  a  bear,  fcWO 
fawns,  and  other  animals  and  birds.  Along  the  route  to  Albanv  at  every 
point  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  t<>  greet  the  travelers.  As  the  flotilla 
crossed  the  Genesee  River  at  Rochester  it  was  hailed  bj  the   supanto  of  a 

small  skirl",  who  were  ostensibly  stationed  to  protect  the  entrance.  As  the  boat 
drew  near,  the  cry  "  Who  goes  there  '."  was  called  from  the  small  Loaf.  "  Your 
brothers  from  the  Great  Lakes,"  was  the  hearty  reply.   "By  w  hat  means  have 

they  been  diverted  from  their  natural  course  {"  continued  the  ipiestioner. 
"  Through  the  Grand  Erie  Canal,"  was  the  triumphant  response.  "  Hy  whose 
authority,  and  by  whom,  wasawork  of  such  magnitude  accomplished  !"  "  By  the 
authority  and  by  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  !  "  cried 
a  chorus  of  voices;  and,  welcomed  by  applause  and  salutes  of  artillery,  the 
Seneca  Chief  was  allowed  to  enter  the  basin  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct. 

(  >n  the  4th  of  November  the  people  of  New  York  were  awakened  at  sun 
rise  by  the  thunder  of  cannon,  pealing  of  bells,  and  the  stirring  strains  qJ 
martial  music.     The  fleet  of  vessels  which  towed  the  canal  boat-  from  Albanv 
had  arrived.     The  committee  of  reception  from  the  City  Council  went  out  t.. 
meet  the  guests,  and  when  within  hailing  distance  of  the  Seneca  Chief  asked 


where  -he  wa-  from  and  what  her  destination.  "From  Lake  Krie.  and  bound 
for  San.lv  Hook."  came  the  reply.  The  committee  was  taken  on  board,  and  the 
fleet  proceeded  on  its  way. 

The  naval  procession  comprised  tweutv  nine   steam  vessels,  besides  ships, 
schooners,  and  other  smaller  craft.     The  tleet   formed  I  circle  ot   about  three 
miles  in  circumference  around  the  Seneca  Chief,  which  bore  an  Mpeoi&llj  pre 
pared  keg  tilled  with  water  from  Lake   Erie.     Lo  full  view  of  the  assembled 

multitude,  Governor  Clinton  lifted  the  keg  high  Into  the  air  and  poured  its 

contents  into  the  ocean,  afterward  delivering  the   following  address;  "This 
solemnity,  at  this  place,  on  the  first  arrival  of  TOMOll  from  bake  Krie.  is  intended 
to  indicate  and  commemorate  'he  navigable  communication  between  our  Me.li 
terranean  seas  and  the  Atlantic  ( )cean,  in  about  eight  years,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  four  hundred  and  twenl\  live   nolo.  I.\   the   wisdom,  public  spirit,  and 
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energy  of  the  people  of  fchd  State  of  New  York.  And  ma\  the  dod  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  smile  most  propltioUllj  Oil  thil  work,  and  render  it  lUDMI 
vicnt  to  the  bet!  interest-  of  the  human  race  " 

Dr.  Mitchei  following  Clinton,  then  poured  int..  the  ocean  tl  ntontaof 

a  number  of  Lotties  containing  water  from  the  rivers  N  ile.  <  .aml.ia,  Thame ... 
Seine,  lihine,  and  Danube  .-I   the  Kastern  continent,  and  from  ide   M  ir-i^ippi, 
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Columbia,  Orinoco,  La  IMata,  and  Amazon  of  t lit-  Western  ;  this  completion  of  the 

ceremony  being  emblematic  <»f  onr  commercial  Interest!  with  all  the  notions  of 
the  earth.  The  fleet  returned  t"  the  eitj  in  the  same  order  that  it  went  out  to 

sea,  an. I  readied  the  Mattery  about  lialf  pa-l  tWO  o'clock  in  the  of temOOn.  They 

wore  met  at  the  landing  by  a  procession  Are  miles  lon$  which  escorted  the  cor- 
poration and  guests  to  the  Oily  Hall,   in  the  evening  the  festivities  were  eon 

eluded  by  OH  illumination  of  tl  it  v  and  the  most  no\el  display  of  fireworks 

that  had  been  Been  to  New  York.  The  city  Hall  was  thocenterof  attraction, 
being  lighted  l»y  upward  of  two  thousand  lamps  and  wax  candles.  Medals 
were  presented  t<>  all  the  invited  gnests,  and  fifty-one  "f  gold  were  struck  and 
BOni  to  the  different  monarcha  and  eminent  men  of  the  world.  On  Monday 
evening,  November  *,  the  festivities  of  the  city  wen-  appropriately  concluded 

by  a  grand  ball,  which  tOOk  place  in  the  Lafayette  A  uijthitheater,  then  the 
largest  room  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  Fibst  Btbbbt  Railway.— Tlie  question  of  rapid  transit  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  ajjrowing  city ;  hut.  up  to  the  year  |s;ii,  "hen  the  population  of 
New  York  was  already  Upward  of  LOO,0OO,  the  cumbrous  stages  or  omnibuses 
were  the  only  meaiiH  of  puhli  nveyanee  from  one  point  of  the  city  to  another. 

These  were  found  ill  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  the  over-increasing  thou 

sands  of  urban  travelers,  and  the  adaptation  of  horse  railroadH  for  the  streets 
Was  agitated.  The  New  'i  ork  and  Harlem,  the  first  street  railway  in  the  world, 
was  Chartered  in  I8.'M,  and  in  1832  oponed  its  entire  line  from  Prince  Street  to 
the  Harlem  Bridge.     The  first  cars  were  like  stage  coaches,  balanced  on  leather 

springs,  and  each  having  three  compartments  with  sided  while  overhead 

sat  the  driver,  operating  the  hrakc  with  his  feet.  From  this  beginning  has 
grown  our  present  immense  system  of  etlicieul  street-car  service,  which  is  used 
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daily  by  a  million  passengers,  and  reaches  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  city.  One  of  the 
many  gifts  of  New  York  to  tin-  civilized 
world  is  the  idea  of  the  street  railway;  hut 
it  was  not  until  nearly  thirty  years  after 
their  adoption  here  that  they  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  George  Francis  Train, 
a  citizen  of  New  York. 

Invention  ok  THK  TELSOBAPH*. — Send- 
ing messages  by  electricity  was  discussed  in 
Europe  as  early  as  I  758  ;  and  from  that 
time  Up  to  numerous  experiments 

were  made   with  varying  success,  until, 
in  the  latter  year,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse — 
one  of  the  founders,  and  for  many 
yean     president,    of     the  National 
Academy  of  Design  of  New  York, 
and  one  of  the  first  professors  of 
the  I  Diversity  of  New  York,  tilling 
the  chair  of   Pine  Arts   -during  a 
voyage  home  from   France  con- 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  signs 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  a  pencil 
moved  hy  an  electro-magnet  and 
a  single   conducting  circuit,  the 
paper   being   moved   under  the 
pencil  hy  clockwork.    In  1835,  in 
his  rooms  at  the  I'niversity,  he  set 
up  his  rude  telegraphic  apparatus; 
I. ut  it  was  not  until  1S44  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  < iovermnent,  he  was 

enabled  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  his  invention  hy  establishing  a  line  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  after  which  his 
triumph  was  complete.  The  Morse  system  may  now  he  said  to  be  the  universal 
telegraph  of  the  world. 

Im  kodi ci  ion  ok  Ok  n  Watkk.— Various  schemes  for  supplying  the  city 

with  water  had  been  a  troublesome  question  for  several  decades.  Projects  for 
boring  artesian  wells,  for  cutting  a  canal  to  the  Ilousatonic  River  in  Connecticut, 
and  for  obtaining  water  from  the  Passaic  River  in  New  Jersey  by  carrying  it 
beneath  the  Hudson  in  pipes,  had  all  claimed  attention  ami  been  afterward  aban- 
doned. In  1  S:i  1  an  investigation  of  the  water  supply  was  made  by  eminent 
chemists  ami  physicians,  who  emphasized  the  need  of  prompt  measures.    It  was 
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decided  that  the  Croton  watershed,  with  its 
ten  or  more  lakes,  offered  a  special  advan- 
tage, iiikI  in  ls;u  estimates  were  made  bj 
commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
In  is;?;,  the  vote  of  the  people  conquered 
the  opposition  of  the  strong  party  which 
spoke  in  vain  of  the  extravagance,  declaring 
that  water  whieh  had  been  good  enough  for 
their  ancestors  would  he  gooil  enough  for 
them. 

Work  was  at  once  began.  A  dam  wns 
thrown  across  the  Crotoii  Uiver,  crcatimr  a 
lake  five  miles  long,  from  which  a  conduit 
of  solid  masonry  forty-tive  miles  long  was 
constructed.  Many  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome.  There  are  sixteen  tunnels  in  its 
course,  varying  from  L60  to  1,260  feet  in 
length,  [n  Westchester  County  the  aque- 
duct crosses  twenty-five  streams,  and  at  the 
Harlem  River  the  famous  Nigh  Hridgc  was 
erected,  a  magnificenl  Btructure  of  granite. 
1,4»'»<i  feet  in  length,  with  thirteen  arches, 
each  of  eighty  feet  span,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  ahove  title  water 

The  whole  decade,  until  IM.'»,  was  de- 
voted to  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct, 
hut  in  ls42  the  work  was  so  far  completed 
that  the  water  was  introduced  into  the  city; 
but  prior  to  this,  in  June,  the  commission- 
ers and  their  engineers  made  a  journey  on 
foot  through  the  aqueduct.    On  June  22d 

the  water  was  for  the  first  time  introduced,  and  the  CrotOD  Maid,  a  little  boat 
especially  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  capable  of  accommodating  four  persons, 
was  placed  in  the  aqueduct  to  hegin  her  novel  voyage  to  Harlem.  On  Jul)  Ufa 
the  water  was  introduced  into  the  distributing  reservoir  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Forty-second  Street. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  IM'2,  the  advent  of  the  wafer  was  duly  celebrated 
by  an  imposing  military  and  civic  procession  seven  miles  in  length.  It  sur- 
passed the  great  demonstration  which  attended  the  opening  of  the  Kric  Canal 
in  1825.  The  procession  contained  representatives  of  all  the  leading  societies, 
arts,  and  professions.  The  Governor  and  other  invited  guests  of  distinction, 
the  water  commissioners  and  members  of  the  OrotOU  Aqueduct  Hoard,  and 
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\l  i\ or  Morris,  rode  at  the  head  ol  the  prOGCSSion,  which  halted  at  the  I  'ilv  Hall 
Hark,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  throng,  1'residenl  Sti   i  n   made  a  formid 

transfer  of  the  waterworks  to  John  L  Lawrence,  president  ol  the  Oroton  Aque 

duet  Hoard.    In  the  evening  there  wan  u  fair  at  Nihlo'l  ( oil-leu,  ami  an  illumma 
tioii  of  the  Astor  House.     The  fountain-  in  I  nioii  Square  and  Oily  Hall  Hark 
had  been  opened  during  the  day  and  *ho(  their  lo|i\   |q|    of     piUj  Into  ihe  air, 
to  the  joy  and  iiMtonishincnl  of  the  a.-emhle.l  multitude 

\'i-n  oi  ('iiaki.kh  Diokkns. — The  introduction  oi  itflaill  navigation  brought 
a  nurobet  of  Doted  European  itrangen  to  our  shore-,  among  them  the  groal 

English  novelist,  Charles  Dickens,  who  arrived  in  l*|-J.  The  ...  i. t\  people  ol 
New  York  determined  to  honor  the  distinguished  visitor'*  pri'seucc  by  Homii  lit 
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ting  entertainment.  A  committee  was  appointed,  which  recommended  that  a 
letter  of  invitation  be  sent  to  Mr.  Dickens,  who  w  as  then  in  Boston,  and  that  a 
ball  be  given  at  the  Park  Theater,  the  interior  of  which  should  be  transformed 
"to  represent  a  magnificent  salon"  Daring  January  and  February  the  "Boz" 
Hall  was  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  the  expected  event 
took  place.  A  floor  wan  laid  from  the  front  of  the  hoxes  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  where  an  elevated  stage  was  built.  Before  this  was  hung  a  drop  curtain, 
upon  which  Pickwick  and  his  friends  and  Bam  Weller  were  depicted.  Behind 
this  curtain  were  represented  groups  of  persons  illustrating  incidents  in  Pick- 
wick, Nicholas  Nickleby,  Oliver  Twist,  and  others  of  Diekd.-V  then  published 
works.  The  intervals  of  dancing  were  enlivened  with  these  tobUawC,  which 
the  great  novelist  seemed  to  hcariil.v  en  jov.  The  guests,  who  numbered  nearly 
twenfg  Ave  hundred,  represented  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  town.  A  few 
days  later  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  novelist  at  the  City  Hotel,  which  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  two  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

JsHHl  LnTS  IN  Ni  w  Yokk.— The  arrival  of  .lennv  Lind  in  N'cw  York  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  great  event  in  the  musical  history  of  Our  City.  She  wa- 
nt that  lime  al  the  very  height  of  her  European  popularity,  and  when  P.  T. 
Barnum  made  it  known  to  the  public  that  he  had  engaged  the  great  "Swed- 
ish Nightingale"  lor  a  series  of  concerts  in  America,  the  newspapers  teemed 
with  articles  concerning  her.  So  skillfully  was  she  advertised  by  the  great  .-how- 
man  that  the  interest  of  the  public  was  worked  up  to  the  highest  point.  Jenny 
Lind,  her  appearance  ami  great  gifts,  were  discussed  on  even  hand  and  in  almost 
all  strata  of  BOOiety  ;  the  town  was  flooded  with  her  portraits,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  when  her  arrival  was  announced  in  New  York,  by  telegraph  from 
the  outer  harbor,  thousands  of  curious  spectators  thronged  the  piers,  docks,  and 
bulkheads  m  ar  where  she  was  to  land. 

At  the  landing  wharf,  al  the  foot  Of  Canal  Street,  Mr.  Barnum  had  erected 
ii  floral  arch  which  was  decorated  with  the  Hags  of  all  the  nations  within  whose 
boundaries  -lennv  Lind  had  sung.  Surmounting  these  were  the  mottoes,  "  Wel- 
come, .lennv  Lind  1"  " Welcome  to  America!"  with  the  Hags  of  Sweden  and 
the  Stars  ami  Stripes  of  America.  When  the  steamship  Atlantic,  on  which  she 
was  a  passenger,  arrived  at  the  pier,  the  fair  son-_:>tre-s  was  greeted  with  a 
mighty  shout  of  welcome. 

The  flrsl  concert  was  announced  for  September  11,  1850,  at  Castle  Garden. 
Bamum  had  hit  upon  the  novel  plan  of  selling  the  seats  at  auction,  and  the  oc- 
casion drew  another  large  crowd  and  became  a  fresh  advertisement.  When  the 
auction  began,  a  hatter  named  (ieniu  stepped  forward  at  the  outset  and  bid  §225 
for  the  first  seat,  the  highest  bid  of  the  sale. 

The  audience  of  the  first  concert  numbered  five  thousand,  and  to  accommodate 
this  crowd  the  doors  were  opened  at  five  o'clock,  although  the  performance  was 
not  to  begin  before  eight.    Bayard  Taylor,  then  a  young  poet,  who  had  won  the 
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*•_>•><>  prize  offerer!  by  Itanium  f«.r  tlie  host  welcoming  ode,  was  the  "..I  served  ..| 
all  observers."  When  the  great  diva  appeared  there  was  B  hurst  of  enthusiasm 
which  lasted  for  many  minutes.  Eer  first  song  was  the  Oaita  Diva  From 
Norma,  and  at  its  elose  then-  was  another  wild  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  The 
other  numbers  of  the  concert  passed  almost  unheeded,  ami  at  each  soiii?  of  the 
star  of  the  evening  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  seemed  t.. 
increase.  The  last  number  on  the  programme  was  Bayard 
Taylor's  ode,  which  had  been  set  to  music  b\  Sir  Julius  Bene 
diet,  the  conductor.  "With  the  political  anxiety  of  the  time, 
one  can  well  imagine  what  :m  outburst  of  patriotism  was 
produced  by  these  closing  lines,  Bung  by  Jenny  Lind  with 
infinite  pathos: 

As  lon^as  thy  waters  shall  gleam  in  the  sun, 

And  lonir  as  thy  hemes  reineniher  their  scars, 
He  the  hands  of  thy  children  united  as  one. 

While  peace  sheds  her  light  on  thy  banner  of  stars." 

New  York  was  now  Jenny  Lind  mad.  When  die  went 
out  for  a  walk  she  would  be  followed  by  curious  crowds. 
She  was  discussed,  praised,  and  extolled  in  every  home,  and 
the  second  concert  drew  an  audience  quite  as  large  and  en 
thusiastie  as  the  first.  The  aggregate  receipts  for  the  >i\ 
concerts  was  a  fraction  over  sIhujmmi.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  financial  statistics  of  the  world  up  to  that  period 
agree  that  these  box  receipts  had  never  been  equaled,  nor 
have  they  been  since  by  any  celebrity.  During  her  Amer- 
ican tour  Jenny  Lind  sang  in  ninety  live  concei  t-  under  Mr. 
Itanium's  management,  and  these  netted  ST  I  "J.  I  '*•  l.o  I.  Her 
tour  was  a  succession  of  triumphs,  and  those  who  shared 
the  pleasure  of  her  American  ih'hut  hold  it  as  one  of  the 
prized  treasures  id'  their  memory. 

Visit  of  Louis  Kossuth.— Another  distinguished  visitor, 
whose  reception  occurred  in  Castle  Garden,  was  Louis  Cos 
feuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  who  bad  been  invited  to  this 
country  as  a  guest  by  an  act  of  Congress.  When  the  popu- 
lar hero  landed  in  New  York  a  crowd  of  fifty  thousand  people  were  assembled  to 
greet  him  at  the  Battery,  and  as  many  more  seemed  to  line  the  adjacent  streets. 
At  the  corner  of  the  Battery,  near  Bowling (ireen,  was  erected  a  triumphal  arch, 
decorated  with  the  colors  of  Hungary  and  with  those  of  our  own  national  flag. 
After  a  review  of  the  troops  Kossuth  entered  a  carriage,  and  the  procession  of 
about  ten  thousand  men  began  their  march  up  Broadway,  which  was  decorated 
at  every  point  with  flags,  banners,  and  wreaths  of  evergreen, 

Those  who  witnessed  the  sight  recall  it  as  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the 


kind  in  the  histOTJ  of  our  city.  EoSSUth  remained  in  New  Noik  tor  several 
weeks,  and  on  the  tilth  of  December  was  tendered  a  reception  at  Castle  Harden. 

I  n;si  WoBltfl  I  Mi;  in  Amm;i.  \  On.lulv  I.  L8A8,  the  flrBl  World's  Fair 
aver  held  in  America  was  opened  in  New  York  by  President  I  rauklm  Piano, 
with  imposing  ceremonies.     The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  famOUl  Crvslal  Pal 
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ace,  constructed  entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  like  the  Crystal  PoloOO  at  London. 
Twelve  hundred  ami  fifty  tons  of  the  former,  ami  three  hundred  ami  n in-  I  % 
thousand  square  feet  of  the  latter  material  win-  used  in  its  construction  It 

was  located  in  the  blocs  oi  ground  at  Bixth  Avenue  and  Port)  looond  Btroot, 
now  known  as  Bryant  Park.   The  building  wai  two  storls  in  beighl ;  ill'  lowor 

was  octagonal  in  form,  the  upper  in  the  diape  o!  a<neel,  rn.-.  Tin-  center 
rose  to  a  dome  one  hundred  and  forty  eight  foot  from  t he  ground,  and  there 
were  eight   tOWOTJ  --evenly  b  et  high  at  the  aiiL.de    Of  the  OOtagOD       I  he  e.vhibi- 
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tion  was  one  <»f  great  beauty  and  interest,  and  r«ini;iini-.i  the  largest  collectioi]  of 
art  works  Been  in  New  Fork  flp  to  that  time.  It  was  open  for  several  months, 
and  was  Halted  daily  by  throngs  of  interested  people  from  all  parte  of  the 
Union,  "s  well  us  from  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Bbboiikh  Shi. i.i no  Ni.avkh.  Slavery  Mince  the  early  days  of  New  York  was 
the  source  of  frequent  dissensions,  slave  markets  had  been  established  and 
abolished,  and  pulpit  and  press  had  never  ceased  to  discuss  this  ell-important 
subject.  When  in  1847  Mr.  Beeohor  bocamo  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  be  frankly  stated  thai  he  Intended  to  oppose  slavery.  The  majority 
0f  fliQ  church  members  agreed  with  liim,  bu(  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Now 
Fori  and  Brooklyn  sympathized  with  the  Southerners,  regarding  slavery  as  a 
patriarchal  institution  thai  gave  the  people  of  the  South  leisure  to  develop  Into 
charming  ladies  and  eloquent  politicians.  Mr.  Beeoher  encountered  hitter  oppo- 
sition, and  was  abused  as  a  negro  worshiper.  He  was  threatened  with  personal 
violence,  mill  a  moh  wan  formod  in  New  Fork  to  tear  down  bis  church.  Amid 
these  oxoitoinents  be  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  to  the  people  who  came  to 
bear  bim  preach  an  object  losson  in  Southern  slavery.  His  idea  was  thai  be 
would  sell  a  slave  in  Plymouth  Ohnreh,  bo  that  everybody  could  see  "what  slave 
dealing  really  meant,  and  mighl  be  Btdrxe  l  to  help  i«»  pay  for  the  Liberation  of 

s  e  \  iotimi  of  the  bj  stem. 

The  first  slave  auction  in  Plymouth  Church  was  held  on  June  L,  L856.  Mr. 

Beeohor's  intention  had  become  known,  and  although  the  service  did  not  hej.fi n 
until  alter  ten  o'clock,  people  hud  gathered  by  hundreds  two  hours  hefore,  until 

the  streets  on  hoth  sides  of  the  ehiireh  wero  literally  jammed  mill  carriages  had 
(jp  stop  ii  block  distant.  Thousands  hud  to  turn  away  without  {ruining  admis- 
sion.  When  Mr.  Beechor  appeared  on  the  platform  a  deathlike  stillness  fell 

upon  the  groat  audience,  nnd  after  a  short  scriptural  introduction  Mr.  I.ceeher  in- 
formed the  congregation  that  a  young  woman  bad  been  sold  by  her  own  father, 

to  he  sent  South.  "She  W8S  bOUgllt  by  Q  slave  trader  for  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  he  hns  olTered  to  give  Von  the  opportunity  Of  purchasing  her  freedom. 

Sbe  lias  given  her  word  of  bonor  to  return  to  Richmond  if  the  money  be  not 

raised,  and,  slave  though  she  he  culled,  she  is  a  woman  who  will  keep  her  word. 
Now,  Sarah,  come  up  here,  so  that  all  may  sec  you." 
When  the  young  woman  ascended  to  the  pulpit  and  sank  into  a  chair  by 
Mr.  Heecher's  hide,  he  assumed  the  look  and  manner  of  a  slave  auctioneer  cull- 
ing for  bids. 

"Look!"  he  exclaimed,  " at  this  marketable, commodity   human  flesh  and 

blood,  UkO  yourselves,  You  see  the  white  blOOd  Of  bor  lather  in  her  regular 
features  ami  high,  thoughtful  hrow.  Who  bldsl  You  will  have  to  pay  extra 
for  that  white  blood,  beOaUSQ  it  i-  supposed  to  give  intelligence.  Stand  up, 
Sarah!  Now  look  at  her  trim  figure  and  her  wavy  hair!  How  much  do  von 
hid  for  them  i  She  is  sound  of  wind  and  limb  I'll  warrant  her!  Who  bids  i 
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Her  feet  and  hands — hold  them  out,  Sarah— are  small  and  finely  formed: 
What  do  you  bid  for  her  <  She  is  a  Christian  woman— I  mean  a  praying  nigger 
— nnd  that  makes  her  more  valuahle,  heeause  it  insures  her  docility  and  obedi- 
ence to  your  wishes.  •Servants,  obey  your  masters,'  you  know.  Well,  she  be- 
lieves in  thai  doctrine.  How  much  for  berl  Will  you  allow  this  praying 
woman  to  be  sent  hack  to  Richmond  to  meet  the  fate  for  which  ber  father 
sold  herl   If  not,  who  bids  I " 

The  impression  produce  1  by  thest*  words  is  indcserihahle.  Mr.  Heecher 
once  told  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  that  bo  could  have  heen  an  actor,  and  his  acting 
us  auctioneer  was  perfect.    People  held  their  breath  as  he  proceeded: 

"Come,  now  !  we  are  selling  this  woman,  you  know,  and  a  tine  specimen, 
boo.    I  k  at  her;  Bee  for- yourselves.    Don't  you  want  herl    Now,  then,  pass 

the  baskets  and  let  US  see." 

The  congregation  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  Women  became 
hysterical  ;  men  were  almost  heside  themselves.     For  a  half  hour  money  was 

heaped  into  t In  ntrihution  boxes;  women  took  off  their  jewelry,  ami  rings, 

bracelets,  and  brooches  were  piled  one  upon  the  other.  Men  unfastened  their 
Watches,  and  some  threw  coin  and  banknotes  upon  the  pulpit;  ami  above  all 
the  eon  fusion  Mr.  I  Seedier'.-  powerful  voice  rang  out  : 

"In  the  name  of  Christ,  nieii  and  women,  how  much  do  you  bid  C  At 
this  point  a  gentleman  arose  and  shouted  that  several  members  would  make  up 

the  deficiency  whatever  it  might  he.  The  wildest  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm 
followed.  The  collection  was  found  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
freedom  of  Sarah,  who  was  established  in  a  little  home  of  her  own  at  Peekskill, 
New  York.  This  slave  auction  was  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  that 
later  took  place  in  Plymouth  Church,  and  undoubtedly  WOfl  B  very  effective 
mean-  of  opening  the  eve-  of  the  people  to  the  horror-  of  slavery. 

In  the  United  States  the  slave  trade  was  forbidden  by  law  in  1808.  For 
many  years  before  that  time  the  abolition  of  slavery  had  been  favored  not  only 
by  the  Quakers,  but  1>\  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  ;  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
BOn.  and  .lav  were  among  the  advocates  of  emancipation,  and  in  the  North  this 
policy  w  as  so  far  carried  out  that  by  1821  slavery  had  ceased  to  be  a  power  in 
that  region.  The  ordinances  of  \~s~  prohibited  shivery  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. In  the  South,  however,  Fli  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  caused 
un  ever-increasiuir  demand  for  slave  labor,  and  the  Southern  States  were  grow- 
ing  more  tenacious  of  slavery,  w  hile  the  abolition  sentiment  was  growing  in  the 
North.  Finally,  the  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  became  the  leading 
issue  in  national  polities.  When  civil  war  followed  the  secession  of  the  South- 
ern States  from  the  Union  the  expediency  of  the  emancipation  of  the  .-laves  as 
a  war  measure  began  to  be  seriously  considered,  and  on  January  1,  I  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  grunting  immediate  and  unconditional  free- 
dom to  all  the  -lave-. 
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Laving  09  TUB  An  ami. 
Cadi.k. — A  new  wave  of  excite 
Micnl  swept  over  tin;  country  in 
tho  summer  of  1858,  tho  Atlantic 
cable  attracting  tho  attention  of 
tho  whole  world    The  labors  of 

Cyrus  W.  Field  and  his  associates 

bod  apparently  ended  in  perfect 
Bncceu.  In  June  the  weakness 
(»f  the  w  ire  had  caused  the  cable 
to  break,  mid  donbt  and  disap 
pointraonl  followed.  ( >n  August 
6th,  when  even  1 1  *  *  -  most  ardenl 
admirers  of  the  projeot  were  filled 
with  misgivings,  b  dispatch  came 
from  M  r,  l  [old  thai  spread  won- 
der and  joy  over  the  entire  coun- 
i  rj .  Tho  Bhips  tliai  had  laid  the 
cable  fait* I  joined  the  wires,  and 
"the  electrical  signals,"  said  the 
ardenl  projector,  "sent  ami  re- 
ceived through  the  whole  cable 
are  perfect."   To  UK  who  have 

lone  been  familiar  with  the  cahle 
and  tin1  telegraph  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  tho  enthusiasm  of  tho  day.    ( >n  August  17th  a  message  from  Queen 
Victoria  eainc  to  President  Uuchanau,  and  the  success  of  the  great  undertaking 
Seemed  assured.     New  Fork  prepared  for  the  greatest  celebration  ever  seen  in 

the  city.  Bells  were  rung,  cannon  Bred,  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  city  Hall 
were  illuminated,  ond  splendid  fireworks  were  shot  ofi  in  the  evening.  The 

vessels  in  the  harbor  were  covered  with  flags,  and  from  ttftj  to  0  hundred  thou- 
sand Btrangers  witnessed  tho  torchlight  procession. 

But  as  the  days  and  weeks  went  on,  and  there  were  no  more  messages  or 
signals,  the  public  soon  learned  that  as  yet  the  struggles  for  connecting  the  two 
worlds  had  been  in  vain.    The  cable  was  broken,  and  on  the  bed  of  the  sea  lay 

a  wire  which  had  cost  £1,000,1  ,  and  was  a  complete  loss  to  its  projectors.  It 

was  not  until  July  L8,  I860,  that  the  (treat  Fiistern  set  sail  in  a  final  effort  to 
make  a  connect  ion  between  this  country  and  England.  The  new  cable  was  laid, 
and  the  lost  one  picked  up  and  spliced,  establishing  a  telegraphic  communication 

between  the  two  countries  that  has  oever  been  interrupted.   Tin- final  success 

was  celebrated  by  Q  banquet  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  November 
13th,  and  Cyrus  \V.  Field  was  again  the  hero  of  the  hour.    He  WAS  presented  bv 
00 


Congress  with  a  gold  medal,  and  the  following  year  received  the  grand  medal  of 
the  Paris  Exposition.    John  Bright  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  of  the  time, 
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by  declaring  that  Field  was  the  Columbus  of  modem  times,  who  by  bis  cable 
had  moored  the  New  World  alongside  the  Old. 

Visit  OF  TiiK  Pki.wk  ok  Walks.  The  1'rinec  of  Wales  first  stepped  upon 
American  soil  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  July  24,  lNOo,  having  sailed  from 
England  on  board  the  British  frigate  Hero,  escorted  by  the  war  ship  Ariadne. 
At  lirst  the  American  people  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  Prince's 
visit.  There  was  no  Atlantic  Cable  then  to  keep  the  two  hemispheres  in  close 
touch.  The  most  important  presidential  campaign  ever  known  in  the  country 
was  in  progress;  the  great  battle  against  human  slaven  was  being  fought,  with 
Lincoln  BJ  the  standard  bearer,  and  everybody  was  too  deeply  engrossed  in  the 
momentous  issues  of  the  approaching  election  to  pa)  much  attention  to  the  tour 
of  a  princeling.  Of  all  our  newspapers,  but  one  New  York  daily  found  room 
for  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prince;  the  Great  Eastern  steamship,  which 
had  just  sailed  into  our  harbor,  seemed  a  much  more  interesting  subject.  It 
was  not  until  August  Oth  that  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  prominent  citizens  of 
New  York  at  the  Astor  lloii.se,  when  it  was  decided  to  invite  the  Prince  to  visit 
the  city  and  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 

On  September  lTth  the  Prince  of  Wales  entered  the  Pnited  States  for  the  first 
time,  riding  to  the  American  side  for  a  farewell  view  of  Niagara  Falls.  After 
a  visit  to  the  prominent  cities  of  the  West  and  South  and  a  short  stop  at  Phila- 
delphia, he  reached  New  York  October  11th.     Mayor  Wood  received  him,  and, 
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after  a  review  of  the  militia  m  linttorv  Park,  the  troops  « •,.  ..n»«,i  the  I'rinee's 
oarriago  t.»  tin*  t  it  %  Mull  end  gave  lUm  a  marching  salute.  Broad  wa\  to  the 
Fifth  Avi  um'  Hotel  wai  lined  with  toldlora,  crowded  with  people,  oblate with 

flags,  ami  tlniMilrr.ui>  with  cheer*.    As  the  carriage  parsed,  tin-  troops  presented 

arms.  The  next  day  the  Prinoe  Innohed  at  Mayor   I'a  oountrj  liouia,  and 

planted  B  fcroo  in  Central  I'ark,  It  was  estimated  tliat  half  a  million  persons 
turned  out  to  nee  him  pass  \  grand  hall  was  given  at  the  Anidemv  ..|  Muiio, 
most  of  the  three  thousand  quests  present  representing  the  nhlcr  lirUtOOreOl  oi 

the  city.  During  the  festivities  the  dancing  floor  gave  way,  and  an  acoidont 
was  narrowly  averted.    For  the  supper  a  special  service  of  olilua  and  glass  had 

boon  manufactured,  with  the  Prince's  mott  Lovorj  piooe;  ll  was  afterword 

sold  at  auotion  t..  a  famona  eatorer.  The  brilliant  festivities  thai  t* »k  place  In 
honor  of  the  Prince  were  long  remembered  bj  the  mnltitudoi  thai  witne  ad 

them.   The  Prh  was  particularly  delighted  with  thetorohUghl  poradoof  the 

volunteer  fire  department 

|)ic\ii   RiOTO        mi  Civil   W Ait,    The  thin!  year  ■>(  the  civil  war  wan 

marked  in  the  oitj  ol  N<  a  ^  orb  bj  the  moal  protracted  and  bloodj  ■- i •  > t  in  her 
hiatory,   The  Northern Statea had nobij  responded  to  the  Prosidenfi  various 

calls  for  volunteer*;  hut  iih  the  struggle  continued,  the  Qovernmonl  WAI  foNOd 

to  retort  to  compulsory  enliftmonta  The  morning  "i  Saturday,  Julj  Llth,  had 
been  leleoted  tor  the  oommenoemonl  oi  tho draft  in  this  aity, and  thodej  paaaed 

without  much  iuterfereuee  with  the  ollieers  charged  with  its  nlipervinio!l,  The 

following  dav  being  Siniiii\.  ii  was  undoubted!}  seised  upon  by  thoio  Intonl 
upon  interfering  with  the  provost  manhole'  dntioa  to  foment  trouble  anions 

the  ignorant  or  reckless  element  that  ahoundrt  in  ever)  large  city.     A I  >oii  I  II00I1 

on  ^fondoy  the  miirahoJa  auipendod  oporationa  aa  a  measure  of  precaution    I  p 

to  ten  o'clock  that  morning  the  city  had  hcen  ipiiet,  hut  at  that   llOUI  Sup. nn 

tendent  Kennedy,  while  on  o  tour  "f  inspection  without  escort,  wai  attacked  bj 
a  mob  at  tin  rner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  Forty  alxtli  Btroet  and  was 

severely  hcaten,  harcly  escaping  with  his  life.     He  waa  disabled  for  IOmO  time, 

ami  the  command  of  tho  police  devolved  upon  Mr.  Ac  ton.  The  entire  police 

force  was  usseinhlcd  at  the  station  houses,  and  for  the  next  three  das  -  wilM  coll 

stantlj  employed  In  itampingout  the  insurrection. 

From  the  ('....per  Institute  to   Forty  sixth  Street,  Third  A\enuc  whs  I. luck 

with  human  beings,  who  hun^  over  the  caves  of  the  huildingf,  tilled  the  doom 
ami  windows, and  pocked  the  itreet  from  curb  to  curb.   Small  bodies  oi  police 

wen?  driven  away  Or  trampled  under  foot.  As  the  moh  grew  holder,  houses  were 
fired  and  stores  looted.  The  negroes  heeamc  a  special  m  ark  of  till  lr  hatred,  and 
neither  uge  nor  sex  were  regarded  hy  the  white  I. rules  in  sinking  their  thir-t  for 
hlood.  From  nearly  every  lamp-poet  were  hung  tho  victims  of  their  fury,  and 
with  one  accord  several  hundred  rioteif  IWOOped  d0WU  upon  the  ( lolorod  <  Irphaii 
Asylnm,  then  at  Forty  fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  while  two  hundred 
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helpless  children  wore  hastily  removed  bj  b  roar  door  tin-  i>  ap|>li<-<]  tin-  torch 

to  tho  building.  Becoming  boldor  b\  the  progress  they  had  made  in  lawlessness, 
the  principal  body  of  f  1 1 « *  rioters,  numbering  about  five  thoosand  men,  moved 
upon  the  Central  Police  Station  in  Mulborrj  Street  Elero  the  mob  was  mol 
by  about  two  hundred  policemen  under  the  command  of  Daniel  Carpenter,  who 
at  tin-  proper  1 1 1 « •  1 1 1 « ■  1 1 1  attacked  flu-  rioters  from  the  front  and  sides,  thoroughly 
routing  the  undisciplined  mass,  which  fled  in  every  direction. 

When  night  ciinic  ii  was  evident  tliui  the  disturbance  was  1  lesperate  to 

lie  controlled  by  police  olubs,  ami  re  enforcement!  wore  called  tor,  To  t ) ■  i ^  end 
the  Mayor  called  npon  General  Wool,  who  directed  Brigadier-General  Brown  to 
report  with  his  available  force  for  duty.  General  Brown  established  himself  at 
the  Central  Office,  and  remained  there  in  active  co-operation  with  tin-  Police 
Board  during  the  continuance  of  tho  riot, 

The  succeeding  two  or  throe  days  wen-  marked  by  fresh  outbursts  and  much 
bloodshed.  Tho  territory  of  the  riol  extended  to  Harlem,  and  westward  beyond 
Sixth  Avenue.  A I  >  1 « ■  lender*  took  command  "i  tlio  mob,  who  hurled  stones  and 
flrod  upon  tho  police  from  tin-  housetops.    Although  tho  Insurgents  received 

Bomo  checks  during  tlio  boi  d  day,  the  disorder  was  far  from  losing  strongth ; 

driven  from  one  section,  it  quickly  made  its  appearance  in  another.  Public 
buildings  and  tho  residences  of  tho  Mayor  and  other  prominent  citizens  wore 

threatened.  GunboatS  were  placed  at  various  points  around  the  city,  and  the 
Seventh  anil  other  regiments  were  ordered  home  Hut  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments of  General  Brown  and  President  Aoton,  and  the  excellent  discipline  of 
their  forces,  finally  prevailed  against  the  unorganized  mob,  and  by  midnight  of 
the  third  dav  all  was  reported  <|uiet.  On  ihe  fourth  "lav  the  Mayor  and  G01 
Brnor  issued  proclamations,  and  once  order  was  restored  the  draft  was  completed 

without  further  interruption.     Tw  illion  dollars'  Worth  of  property  WBS  de 

shoved,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  less  than  one  thousand  of  the  rioters  lost 

their  lives. 

Rkign  opthbTwbbd  Ring,    At  tho  olose  of  tho  war,  when  many  evil  influ 

enoOS  were  at  work  in  New  ^  ork,  the  opportunity  to  plunder  the  eitv  was  taken 

ad  vantage  of  b\  unsorupuloni  officials  of  both  parties,  who  were  enabled  to  com 

bine  themselves  int..  a  ring.    Their  future  leader.  William  M.  Tweed,  thirtv  four 

years  of  age,  was  then  one  of  the  board  of  m  reformed  supervisors"  formed  in 

|s;.7  |,\  the  State  Legislature.     He  had  received  a  001  011-school  education. 

and  afterward  worked  for  a  short  time  at  his  father's  trade  of  chair  making. 
From  an  early  age  he  seems  to  have  developed  a  liking  for  political  jobbery,  and 
through  his  popularity  with  certain  classes  became  a  "ward  boss."     In  I860  he 

was  eleoted  to  the  Common  Council,  then  popularly  known  as  "The  Forty 

Thieves."  HU  career  as  alderman  was  cut  short  bv  his  arrest,  with  other-  of 
his  fellow-couneilmen,  for  contempt  of  court,  they  having  granted  a  street  car 
franchise  in  opposition  to  an  injunction. 
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Tweed  in  some  way  escaped  im- 
prisonment, and   by  this  time  he 

bad  gained  enough  political  influ- 
ence to  send  him  to  Congress. 
After  a  single  term  of  service  he 
returned  to  New  York,  and  while 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, of  which  he  was  four  times 
president,  he  built  up  his  success- 
ful scheme  of  public  pillaging. 

The  first  net  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  (he  ring  can  be  directly 
traced  was  when  Tweed  and  two 
other  Democratic  supervisors 
bribed  one   of    their  Republican 

colleagues  to  stay  from  the  meet- 
ing On  a  day  when  the  board  was 
to  appoint  the  inspector  of  elec- 
tions. This  bargain  opened  the 
way  for  others,  and  a  scheme  for 
money-making  was  soon  devised 
ami  carried  out.  So  far  the  thiev- 
ery of  the  ring  was  of  an  old  and 
hackneyed  character,  and  if  they  had  been  content  with  small  returns  instead 
of  millions,  their  misdeeds  would  probably  never  have  been  discovered.  But  a 
new  power  entered,  a  man  of  brains,  Peter  13.  Sweeny,  a  lawyer,  who  was 
invited  into  the  ring  for  his  known  abilities  as  a  schemer.  Finances  were 
added  to  carry  OUt  the  plans  in  the  person  of  11.  I>.  Connolly,  popularly  known 
as  "Slippery  Dick,"  whose  connection  with  a  national  bank  had  given  him 
considerable  knowledge  of  money  matters. 

The  method  by  which  these  men  succeeded  in  their  schemes  of  plunder  was 
by  a  system  of  subordinate  rings,  each  dependent  upon  the  other,  until  the  entire 
city  government  was  a  network  of  corruption.  Of  these  subordinate  rings,  the 
most  baneful,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful,  was  that  which  included  a  part  of 
the  State  judiciary.  The  control  of  the  city  press  was  another  of  the  alarming 
features  of  the  ring  rule.  This  was  influenced  by  "tips"  on  speculating  in  Wall 
Street  or  in  city  property,  and  by  the  large  advertising  contracts  w  hich  the  ring 

had  the  power  to  bestow , 

The  mode  of  procedure  Of  the  ring  can  be  shown  in  the  detailed  account  of 
the  building  of  the  New  York  County  Courthouse.  The  original  law  author- 
izing its  .  rection  had  stipulated  that  it  should  not  cost  more  than  $2.">n,  >. 

When  the  work  was  begun,  in  1  SC.2,  £1,<>0(>,<)IM)  more  was  appropriated,  and  in 
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1864  a  further  sum  of  $SOO,000  was  authorize.!.  Similar  sums  wen-  rated  from 
year  to  year,  till  in  1872  no  less  than  $(*>,<  mio,oi  mi  had  been  expended.  Besides 
this  the  ring  took  without  legislation  more  than  as  much  again,  so  that,  with  the 
interest,  the  building  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  more  than  $1 1,000  000. 

On  January  1,  L869,  the  ring  found  itself  in  complete  control  of  the  city, 
and  from  this  time  the  system  of  robbery  was  carried  on  like  clockwork;  an 
exact  account  of  all  the  transactions  being  kept  under  the  title  "(  ounfo  Liabili 
ties,"  and  the  profits  divided  daily.  A  great  part  of  the  mythical  work  on  the 
Courthouse  was  contracted  for  by  a  friend  of  Tweed's,  James  II.  [ngersoll  who 
sent  in  bills  for  labor  done  by  himself  or  sublet  to  others.  Thus,  for  carpeting 
alone  he  obtained  $4,Si>s,4-Jti.2<; ;  and  in  the  name  of  G.  S.  Miller  he  drew  ad- 
ditional warrants  for  sl,4<»4,:!'>7.  A.  J.  Gurvey,  B  contractor,  Bent  in  hills  for 
plastering  for  which  he  was  paid  $8,495,626;  and  to  John  II  Keyser,  b  plumber, 
§1,508,410  was  given. 

At  length  the  public  awoke  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rin  j  oiTcnscs.  The  op- 
position  press,  notably  the  Times  and  Harper's  Weekly,  the  latter  chiefly  by 
the  means  of  Thomas  Xast's  cartoons,  never  ceased  their  attacks  upon  the  ring, 
and  the  holding  of  its  members  up  to  ridicule  and  public  scorn.  Nast's  carica- 
tures were  especially  of  great  power.  "I  don't  care  what  people  write,"  Tweed 
is  reported  to  have  said  in  regard  to  them,  "for  my  people  can't  read;  hut 
they  have  eyes,  and  they  can  see  just  as  well  as  other  folks." 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  October  election  of  1*71  that  the  ring  red  ived 
its  deathblow.  Election  day  was  felt  hv  all  to  he  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
city;  business  was  stopped,  and  several  regiments  were  put  under  arms  to  check 
a  possible  riot.  The  triumph  of  the  reformers  amounted  to  a  political  revolu 
tion.  It  showed  a  gain  of  23,000  votes  in  the  city,  and  nearly  52,000  in  the 
State.   Sweeny  fled  to  Canada,  and  in  October  civil  actions  were  brought  against 

Tweed,  Ingersoll,  and  Garvcy.   Tweed  was  released  on  a  hail  oi  sl,«  j000  ;  and 

it  was  not  until  January,  1*7:*,  that  he  was  brought  before  Judge  Noah  Davis, 
in  the  very  courthouse  whose  erection  had  served  as  a  means  for  llifl  vast  rob 
beries.  This  trial  ended  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury;  hut  another  was  begun 
in  November  following,  and  after  tit  teen  hours  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdicl  ol 
guilty.  Judge  Davis  gave  the  prisoner  the  highest  sentence  iu  his  power— ten 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $3,000. 

Tweed  wore  the  dress  of  a  convict  for  little  more  than  a  year,  being  released 
in  June,  1*75,  on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  imposed  was  illegal.  lie  wits  im- 
mediately arrested  on  Vivil  suits  for  more  than  So.ooo,  ,  and  held  to  hail  for 

the  sum  of  $3,000,000.    Being  unable  to  secure  this  sum,  In-  was  taken  to  the 
Ludlow  Street  Jail.    His  old  friends  still  had  the  power  to  see  that  ho  was  al 
lowed  many  privileges,  and  on  December  \  IST"'.  while  taking  an  airing,  he  was 
allowed  to  Visit  his  home,  and  from  there  effected  his  escape    Alter  mans  ad 
ventures  he  succeeded  in  reaching  ( 'uha,  and  from  there  went  to  Spain,  where 


he  was  Apprehended  DJ  means  of  a  cartoon  published  in  Harper's  \\  eeU\.  His 
otTcnse  was  not  covered  by  the  extradition  treaty,  hut  the  Spanish  ( io\ eminent 
arrested  and  returned  him  as  an  act  of  OOUrtety.  No\ ember,  l>7<\  saw  him 
agon  in  the  l.udlow  Street  Jail,  anil  on  M arch  8th  B  verdict  was  rendered 
against  him  for  s  I  .;,.,:;7, 1  1  7.    lie  lingered  in  prison  till  April  I  J,  L878,whftU  he 

died. 

( M"  all  the  ring  thieves,  Tweed  was  tin-  oul\  one  to  sulVer  actual  imprisonment. 
Of  the  others,  many,  after  Spending  SOmO  tune  abroad,  were  allowed  to  return 
home  and  live  unmolested.  Tin-  .  it\  recovered  about  a  million  ol  the  thirty 
million  dollars  which  were  stolen. 

(  UURe  1 1 1  SsLL  Gatk  Ciiannki..— The  flint  mariner  to  sail  through  tho 
dangerous  passage  of  Hell  (Jate  was  a  Dutch  merchant  l>\  the  name  of  Adrian 

Block,  in  L612,  The  name  1 1**11  (Jate,  which  in  its  prosont  form  Indioatos  the 

dangerous  character  of  the  pa^ige,  is  a  corruption  of  the  hutch  //,//>•/.!/,  sign! 
tying  "beautiful  pass,"    which  Wai  applied  at   first   to  the   whole  of  the  [Sail 

River,     Hut  the  Dutch  s  i  found  that  what  looked  so  beautiful  from  the 

shore  w-as  ipiite  different  when  the\  undertook  its  navigation.  At  the  east,  in 
mid-channel,  lav  Pot  Rook,  broadside  to  tlie  0U!T0n1  lor  one  hundred  and  llnilv 
feet,  and  onh  eight  b  et  bolovt  the  surface  at  low  water      Next,  and  where  the 
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stream  makoi  an  abrupt  turn, 
hundred  feet,  and  In  Buch  a  way 
the  "Gridiron"  with  violence, 
to  "shave"  tl"-  Point  if  they 
channel ;  or,  if  turning  (<•  the 
essayed  the  main  ship  ohannol 
again  confronted  thom  within 
dangerous  "  Frying-Pan  Ledge." 
by  seamen,  and  with  good  can  so  ; 

were    made,   one  thousand 

dangerously  damaged 

The  attention  of 
in  Hell  (into 
lirst  sur- 
in  IMv 


Hullott'i  Point  projected  throe 

as  In  throw  (lie  stream  over  upon 

To  escape  this,  vessels  I  ■ ; *•  i  almost 
would  gel  round  Into  tin-  eastern 
nortliorn  side  of  the  Btroam,  they 
over  to  the  New  York  side,  there 

nine    feet    of    the    surface,  the 

This  strait  was  always  dreade  I 
for,  before   the  improvements 

vessels  were  wrecked  or 
every  year 

Congress  was  called 

in  1845,  and  the 
vey  was  mode 
Still  nothing 

WUH  done 
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beyond  preparing  a  chart,  and  in  the  same  year  a  French  engineer  proposed  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  plan  of  blowing  up  Pot  Rock,  the  Frying-Pan, 
and  Way's  Reef  by  gunpowder  discharged  on  the  tops.    Fifteen  thousand  dol 
lars  was  subscribed ;  the  experiment  lasted  for  o  year,  and  was  only  partialis 

BUCCOSSful.  Meanwhile  OOmmercO  was  sulTering  t<>  the  amount  of  S-_',;»(".o,oiiu  a 
year;  bu1  it  wan  nut  until  lStJS  tlint  Congress  could  be  induced  to  make  its  lirst 
large  appropriation  of  (85,000.    In  I860  a  further  appropriation  of  $178,200 

was  made,  and  then  (icncral  John   Newton   hegan   his  great   and  BUOCessful 

undertaking. 
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lie  commenced  with  the  deduction  of  Hallctt's  Point,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  width,  and  extending  three  hundred  feet  into  the  Stream.  Cntil 
September  1876,  work  was  continuously  carried  on,  night  and  day,  drilling 
gallery  after  gallery  to  the  very  verge  of  the  reef.  The  supporting  piers  were 
charged  with  high  explosives,  each  group  of  eight  heing  connected  with  one 
Anger  key  on  Shore.  The  galleries  were  then  Hooded,  and  at  high  tide  the 
explosion  took  place,  lasting  three  seconds,  and  throwing  a  column  of  water 
fifty  feet  into  the  air.  Fifty-two  thousand  pounds  of  explosives  were  used,  yet 
no  damage  WOS  done  to  surrounding  property.  Many  families  on  the  East  Side, 
fearing  danger,  left  their  houses  and  repaired  to  the  parks  until  after  the  explo- 
sion took  place.     The  cost  of  the  work  was  §1,717,000. 

Tin   EoYPTlAN  Obki.isk. — This  interesting  historical  relic  was  presented  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  through  the  Department  of  State,  in  1877,  by  the  late 
KllCdive  Of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha,  and  the  work  of  removing  it  to  this  city  was 
intrusted  to  Lieutenant-Commander  II.  II.  < iorringe,  1*.  S.  N.,  who  designed  for 
i lie  purpose  massive  and  novel  machinery  constructed  by  the  RoeblingS  and 
Pbcenix  Iron  Works  of  Trenton.    The  entire  expense  was  borne  by  the  late 
W  illiam  II.  Vanderbilt    The  monolith  is  the  sixth  in  size  of  the  obelisks  of 
Egypt.    It  was  made  at  the  command  of  Thothmes  III,  the  brother  and  suc- 
i  essor  of  Eatshepu,  the  "  woman-king,"  whose  name  is  home  on  the  two  great 
Obelisks  oi  Amen-Ra,  one  standing  ami  the  other  prostrate.    He  caused  two 
obelisks  to  he  constructed  in  the  Temple  of  On.  hearing  his  name  and  titles, 
as  an  offering  of  thanks  for  the  divine  protection  which  the  Sun-god  had 
deigned  to  accord  him  during  his  campaign  in  central  Africa  and  on  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia.     The  tops  of  these  ohelisks  were  in  the  shape  of 
pyramids.     Hieroglyphic  writings  tell  us  that  these  pyramid  tops  weri' sur- 
mounted by  a  covering  of  brilliant  bronze,  the  reflection  of  which  was  visible 
at  a  great  distance;  Mini  the  obelisk  now  remaining  at  the  ancient  On  still  bore 
in  the  middle  ages  a  covering  of  a  very  lustrous  copper.    The  inscriptions  and 
texts  which  cover  three  lares  of  the  pyramid  tops  of  the  New  ^  ork  obelisk — 
those  Of  the  fourth  face  heing  no  longer  legible  -  date  from  the  time  of  Thoth- 
mOS  III.  and  an-  all  three  nearly  alike.     King  Thothmes  looks  like  a  man  sitting 
in  a  chair,  hut  is  really  a  sphinx  with  the  head  and  anus  of  a  man. 

The  inscriptions  take  us  hack  to  a  period  more  than  fifteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  to  the  Arannean  age  in  the  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was 
invaded  and  conquered  by  Thothmes  III.  This  monolith  was  gazed  upon  by 
KioseS,  It  was  an  ancient  monument,  the  significance  of  which  had  grown  dim 
with  the  mists  of  time,  when  Augustus  ( 'icsar  and  Antony  fought  out  the  ques- 
tion of  universal  empire  in  the  sight  of  the  voluptuous  (pieen,  whose  name, 
given  to  it  in  mistake,  has  made  it  known  throughout  the  earth  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  past  as  Cleopatra's  Needle.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the 
New  York  obelisk  had  stood  erect  as  a  landmark  of  the  Levant,  near  Alexandria, 
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while  its  companion,  whioh  is  now  in 
London,  lay  half  buried  in  the  Kind  at  its 
feet. 

The  obelisk  stands  on  a  knoll  in  the 
grounds  adjoining  tin-  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  in  Central  Park.  Latelj  it 
has  been  coated  with  parutiin,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  weather.  The  alternate 
heat  and  cold  of  our  seasons  have  caused 
small  particles  of  the  stone  to  chip  off. 
In  October,  18!)3,  its  apex  was  protected 
by  a  cap  of  gilded  zinc. 

Haktiioi.iu's  St.utk  ok  Lihkkty.— 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1871  thai 
Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi,  a  young 
Alsatian  sculptor,  first  visited  the  United 
States,  coming  directly  to  New  York. 
Ashe  entered  the  harbor  his  artistic  eye 
was  enchanted  by  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  scene,  and  his  mental  vision  pictured 
to  him  the  grandeur  of  this  great  gate- 
way to  the  nation,  through  which  so 
many  millions  of  people  passed  \  early  to 
seek  homes  and  fortunes,  untrammeled  bj 
foreign  oppression.  Then  there  dawned 
upon  him  the  Hrst  conception  of  his  great 
work.  The  remembrance  of  ancient 
Rhodes,  with  her  Colossus  guarding  the 

commerce  of  the  Hast,  must  h;;v<  curred 

to  him.  Why  not  on  the  threshold  of  the 
New  World  a  colossus  w  hich  should  typify 
not  sordid  gain,  but  the  political  greatness 
of  the  modern  republic?  There,  upon  a 
grassy  little  island,  facing  the  incoming 
ships  of  all  nations,  such  a  statue  would 
find  an  appropriate  foothold. 

For  two  years  after  his  return  to 
Fiance  the  artist  thought  of  his  plans. 
Finally  confiding  them  to  a  few  artistic 
friends  who  approved,  the  matter  wb£ 
brought  to  the  notice  of  some  eminent 
public  men  who  became  interested,  and 


practical  work  was  noon  begun.  The 
Paris  municipality  voted  two  thousand 
dollar!  to  begin  ttiG  work.  Small  local 
l.i/aai  s  were  started  all  oyer  l  ran.  c,  and 
COncertl  and  balls  innumerable  were  given 
to  increase  the  fund.      In  live  vein-,  in 

ipito  of  inanj  obstaolos,  luffloiont  monoj 

wan  collei  tod  to  complete  the  statue.  The 

oosl  ot  tho  work  was  oyor  a  million  franc*, 

and  was  raised  mOBtl)  In  small  sums  from 
nearly  all  parti  of  V ranee. 

The  citizens  ol    Nq«  3  "i|v  promptly 

responded  to  the  movomont  In  Paris,  ami 

at  a  mMtlng  0(   the   Century  Club.  OD 

January  8,  1^77,  they  appointed  a  com 
tnittec  to  prosonl  tho  great  undertaking 

to  the  citi/.i'UH  of  the  entile  country,  to 

■iriliv    ill"    II.  ee-  -  1 1  \    li     I- lilt  I.  >ll  as    !..  the 

reception  and  Inauguration  of  tho  itatua 
Tho  coiiccti.-n  ..i  the  fundi  for  tho  pod 

OStal  wa  ,  however,  slow  work,  Qfl  the 
e-tiinated  cost  of  this,  together  with  the 

foundations,  was  about  two  hundred  and 

tilt\  thousand  dollars. 

On  August  o,  1HH|,  the  erection  pi 
the  Statue  of   Liberty  began  to  Heein  a 

certainty,  for  on  this  day  the  corner  itono 

Of  the  pcde-tal,  designed  by  K.  M.  Hunt, 

was  laid.  Before  this  step  ai». nt  thlrtoon 
roan  had  elapsed  since  the  iculptor  Brit 

conceived  the  Id  OS  of  his  life  work.  Two 
v.  ii     later  -  August  28,   L880— miw  tho 

fnlflllmont  of  his  ambition.    Tin-  groaf 

statue  was  placed  upon  the  pedestal  which 
sets  inside  the  star  shaped  wall*  of  old 

Porl  W  I,  on  BodloO'i  island.  Tho 

completion  of  the  work  wa-  celebrated  in 
a  worthy  manner  by  a  brilliant  parade  of 
troops,  reviewed  in   Madison   S.piaiv  hv 

«'«plr«ku4. m> *j "- the  President  of  the  United  state-,  with 

BAKTHOLDI'S  STATl'K  OV  LIBKKTY  IN   SKW  VORK   DABBOB  the  membOTI  of  the  Cabinet  and  diplo 

Kill  1)1    \    1-I.IIUt    TAKI.S    Al    N I  O    IIHIIlh     I  I  *s,|    l.loKT  llUltic    Corps,  the    CvelHol    of     New  \>>\V 

OR 
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ihkI  his  staff,  M. 

James  of  t  1m- 
Sheridan.  The 
was  Bomowhat 

tin'  h;i\  . 


Bartboldi,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Admiral 
French  navy,  General  Pelisier,  and  General 
ceremonial  of  the  actual  unveiling  of  the  Btatue 
marred  by  a  fog  that  hung  J i K < -  a  curtain  over 
The  rope  controlling  tin-  canvas  spread 
over  the  Btatue  wu  loosened  by 
M.  Bartholdi,  David  EL  King, 

tin;  constructor  of  the  pedestal, 

and  Richard  Butler,  Becro- 
tai  \  of  the  A  tnorican  ( lom 
mitteo,  amid  the  boom  of 
cannon  from  the  men-of- 
war,  the  cheers  of  the  mul 
titndo,  ami  strains  of  martial 
music.  President  Cleve- 
land accepted  the  gift  of 
France  to  her  sister  repub- 
lic in  a  graceful  speech,  to 
u  Inch  the  French  Minister 
responded. 

The  statue,  which  faces 
the  east,  is  made  of  n pouest 
copper,  and  is  one  hundred 

and  fifty  -  one  feet  high. 
The  figure  is  that  of  a  ma- 
jestic woman,  crowned  by 
a  diadem.     She  holds  aloft 

the  torch  of  freed        in  her 

jjg^p       rjf^^tS^"©^"^'  MjWfc     '"itfht   luind,  and  in  the  left 

*  clasps  closo  to  her  body  a 

tablet,   upon    which    is  in- 

Bcribed  the  date  of  Amer- 
ican independence.  The 
entire  figure  is  modeled  upon  majestic  proportions.  The  bead  is  fourteen  feet 
high,  with  a  space  capable  of  holding  |M,.tv  jhtmhis.  The  oiroumferenCO  of  the 
thumb  is  twolvo  feet;  the  forefinger  it*  eight  feet  long  and  lour  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  second  joint.  The  balcony  around  the  edge  of  the  torch  will 
bold  fifteen  persons.  The  statue  weighs  over  twenty  live  tons.  At  night  the 
torch  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  thQ  statue  can  distinctly  be  seen  from  a 
distance  of  live  miles.  The  following  comparisons  of  height  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  statue  : 

The  height  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  above  tide  water  18  three  hundred  and 
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nine  feet;  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  towers,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet; 
;uid  the  Colossus  of  IthodcS,  one  hundred  and  five  feet. 

Tin  Bbookltm  Tin  \  1 1  k  FlBE. — On  Tuesday  night,  December  5,  1876,  the 
Brooklyn  Theater,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  was  the  scene  of  the  most  frightful 
calamity  in  the  history  of  the  American  stage.  The  curtain  had  risen  on  the 
last  act  of  the  Two  Orphans,  with  Miss  Kate  Claxton  in  the  role  of  Louise. 
Miss  Olaxton  heard  it  whispered  that  the  theater  was  on  fire,  but,  though  she 
saw  the  flames  over  her,  went  on  with  her  part.  When  the  fire  spread,  and  the 
appalling  fact  could  no  longer  be  kept  from  the  audience,  the  actors  called  upon 
the  people  to  disperse  quietly.  Some  persons  in  the  audience  shouting  "  Fire  I  " 
an  indiscriminate  rush  for  the  doors  hegan.  The  books  of  the  box  office  showed 
that  over  one  thousand  persons  were  in  the  theater,  and  of  these  over  four  hun- 
dred wi  re  in  the  upper  gallery.  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  twenty  min- 
utes after  the  first  alarm  the  roof  fell  in,  carrying  with  it  to  the  cellar  the  upper 
gallery  with  its  freight  of  human  beings.  Before  an  hour  elapsed  the  building 
was  in  ruins.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  persons  were  known  to  have  per- 
ished in  the  flames;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  were  identified,  and 
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tin-  others  were  buried  by  the  city.   Tlie  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday,  Decern 
ber  9th,  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.   Here,  on  Battle  Hill,  in  a  oiroalar  trend) 
enrrounding  the  tall  and  graceful  monument,  lie  one  hundred  and  one  victim! 
of  the  great  disaster. 

There  is  no  evil  so  great  hut  that  some  g  I  ma>  arise  from  it.  Even 

country  throughout  the  world  has,  since  that  catastrophe,  provided  better  means 

of  exit  for  large  assemblies  of  people  in  theaters,  icert  halls,  churches,  and 

public  buildings. 

The  Bmzzabd  op  i^\-Om  March  L8,  1888,  occurred  a  rare  event  which 
still  lives  in  the  memory  of  tin-  residents  of  New  York  as  our  ..|"  tin-  most 
severe  storms  known  in  local  history— one  thai  baa  become  a  household  word, 
a  symbol  of  the  worst  of  weathers  and  tin*  limit  of  Nature's  possibilities  under 

a  normal  condition.  It  was  as  if  New  York  had  been  a  burning  candle  upon 
which  Nature  had  clapped  a  snuffers,  leaving  nothing  of  the  city's  activity  hut 
a  struggling  ember. 

At  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  the  BOVOrC  rain,  that  had  been 
pelting  down  .since  the  opi  ning  of  the  church  doors,  htiddenly  changed  to  a 
Storm  Of  >leet  that  covered  the  sidewalks  with  ice.    Then  the  wind  came  and 

swept  along  like  a  conqueror,  bursting  upon  the  buildings  in  fearful  gusts, 
straining  plate-glass  windows,  and  almost  rocking  the  frame  houses  from  their 
foundations.  The  snow  came  in  great  swirls.  The  car  tracks  were  BOOI]  hid, 
horse  cars  were  not  in  the  range  of  possibility,  and  at  t!  r.  m.  the  streets  were 
completely  blockaded  by  the  drifts. 

Monday  morning  saw  both  Brooklyn  and  New  ^  ork  at  a  standstill 

choked  by  the  snow.  There  were  no  milk  carts  on  their  morning  rounds, 
no  butchers'  wagons,  no  grocers'  boys  or  bakers"  carriers.  No  attempts  were 
made  to  deliver  the  morning  papers.  Few  of  those  who  go  daily  to  their  work 
in  the  business  streets  could  get  downtown.  The  elevated  roads  were  running 
trains  onh  semi-occasionally,  and  these  only  over  a  short  portion  of  1 1 » •  -  route. 
Only  one  I'iast  River  ferry  attempted  to  make  trips,  and  the  boats  picked  their 
way  across  the  black,  turbulent  river  like  blind  men  without  their  StaVOS.  The 
great  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  next  to  useless.  The  Stateu  Island  I -oats  made  a 
few  trips,  and  the  Jersey  ferries  ran  as  best  they  could,  bringing  the  news  that 

oot  a  railroad  wheel  was  turning  in  New  Jersey.  Brooklyn,  the  New  Jersey 
.shore,  and  even  Governor's  Island  were  hidden  by  the  storm. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  telegraphy  had  New  York  been  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  wires  were  down,  and  lay  in 
tangled  skeins  across  the  pavement.  Even  the  European  cables  were  USeleSfl  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  shore  lines.  All  the  railroads  leading  into 
New  Fork  were  tied  up,  and  eight  local  trains  were  stalled  between  stations,  the 
passengers  being  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  nearest  farmhouses  for  food.  <  Mils 
three  trains  left  New  York  during  the  day.  One  express  was  snowbound  at 
13 
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(  me  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  and  was  brought  into  the  dou  nt..w  n  station  W  Itll 
the  greatest  dilliculty.    The  passenger  station-  were  crowded  with  traveler-,  who 
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were  unable  to  either  leave  flu-  city  or  return  to  their  friondl  Or  boarding  places 

here.   Throughout  the  entire  daj  1 1 » *  -  mail  service  was  at  a  standstill.   The  em 
ployees  and  carrier!  came  t<>  their  posti  ai  early  ai  was  possible,  bul  the  carriers, 
alter  struggling  through  the  first  delivery,  found  thai  they  could  make  little 

headway,  the  streets  being  almost  impassable  ami  many  places  «»t'  business  un 
opened. 

The  elevated  roads  wen-  practically  bolpless,  and  in  two  instances  the  ears, 
crowded  with  passengers,  were  stalled  for  nix  hours  between  stations.  Ladders 
were  providod,and  many  of  the  dorks  and  business  men,  who  hud  hoped  to 
reach  their  offices,  descended  to  the  street  An  enterprising  negro  mad.-  about 
thirty  dollars  in  tips  by  assisting  those  who  chose  t<>  bravo  the  w  ind  and  snow 

instead  «'!  waiting  in  tin-  train. 

By  ten  o'clock  a  few  «'i  the  dopartmenl  stores  ha. I  opened  their  doors,  with 
scarcely  one  fourth  -»i  their  employees  behind  the  counters.  Manj  "i  these  were 
women,  who  had  struggled  bravely  against  the  wind  and  raow  and  the  disadvan- 
tage of  their  costume.  A  n  ber  of     weaker  ones  sank  exhausted  in  the  streets, 

and  were  obliged  to  Call  for  aid.     The  Strength  Of  the  wind  would  nut  allow  the 

use  of  an  ninhrolla,  and  the  flne,  sharp  Bnow  pierced  through  coats  and  mufflers. 
It  was  the  Brat  time  in  the  annals  of  the  Stock  Exchange  that  the  weather 

had  prevented   business.     All   dealings,  deliveries  and   loans  wen-  suspended 

until  tin-  following  day,   At  the  Produce  Exchange,  whore  the  daily  attendance 

is  seventeen  hundred,  but  ninety-live  men  were  present,  and  by  tWO  o'clock  the 

building  was  closed.   At  the  ( lustom  House,  with  its  force  of  fifteen  hundred, 

hut  ..lie  third  of  that  nuinher  succeeded  in  reaching  their  desks.     The  banks  all 

worked  short  handed,  hut  sujooooded  in  making  their  usual  clearances. 

three  o'clock  the  men  who  ha.l  BUCCeeded  in  reaching  their  plaees  of 

business  in  the  rning  began  to  think  of  returning  home.    The  storm  had  not 

ceased,  and  the  outlook  was  most  depressing.  No  headway  had  been  made  in 
olearing  the  hi  reels,  and  none  of  the  street  railways  wore  running.  The  streets 
were  littered  w  ith  signs,  wires,  the  tops  of  the  street  lamps,  and  other  dibrie 

that  the  wind  bad  Scattered.  On  all  sides  were  horse  cars,  lying  on  their  .sides, 
jammed  across  the  tracks,  or  intrenelied  in  the  deep  MOW.  Cabmen  at  the 
Aslor  House  were  demanding  eight  ami  ten  dollars  to  points  helow  Central 
Park.  Cah  horses  Were  breaking  down  under  the  strain,  and  on  OVerj  hand 
COUld  he  seen  dri\er>  resting  their  animals  while  tlie  passengers  fumed  and 
shivered  inside.  The  struggle  for  carriages  was  exciting.  Twenty  dollars  was 
Charged  for  a  QOWpi  or  coach,  and  BOme  Of  the  more  impatient  paid  foitj  dollars 
for  a  trip  of  ten  hlocks,  four  passengers  to  a  QOUpS.  The  men  who  determined 
to  spend  the  night  downtown  were  soon  in  as  had  a  dilemma  as  those  who 
sought  transportation.  At  live  o'clock  the  Ast..r  House  was  tilled,  and  over 
four  hundred  applioantS  for  rooms  were  turned  away.  The  other  hotels  in  the 
neighborhood  were  crowded  far  in  excess  of  thoir  utmost  capacity.     At  six 
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o'clock  not  a  vacant  room  was  to  be  found  in  any  «.f  them,  and  COtS  were 
brought  into  play,  an  many  as  four  men  occupying  an  ordinan  single  room. 

The  majority  of  those  who  were  obliged  t<>  return  home  set  themselves 
sturdily  to  the  task  of  footing  it.  I 'roadway  and  the  l>owei\  were  the  most 
popular  tracks,  and  a  procession  of  people  was  soon  marching  along  the  more 
sheltered  western  side  of  the  pavement.  It  was  laborious  work,  as  the  wind 
wa-  dead  ahead,  and  laden  with  tine,  sharp  snow  that  stung  the  -kin  like  nettle-. 
But  in  spite  of  the  cold  there  were  surprisingly  few  casualties  from  exhaustion 
or  freezing.  .Most  of  those  who  made  up  the  struggling  crowd  were  jolly  and 
good-natured,  and  assisted  the  women  or  the  weaker  of  the  men.  At  one  of 
the  department  stores  the  saleswomen  at  the  invitation  of  the  proprietors  spent 
the  night  in  the  store. 

Dusk  came,  and  then  dark,  and  still  the  storm  had  not  abated.    The  the 
atcrs  were  nearly  all  closed,  and  at  these  places  of  amusement  alone  the  lows  wan 
estimated  at  twentv  thousand  dollars. 

The  following  day  dawned  clear,  and  business  began  slowly  to  be  resumed. 
The  streets  were  as  quickly  as  possible  cleared  of  the  drifts,  which  in  some 
places  were  almost  to  the  second  story  windows.  Provisions  were  in  great  de- 
mand, and  the  supply  of  milk  and  coal  was  almost  exhausted.    The  poor,  who 

were  accustomed  to  buy  their  supplies  in  small  quantities,  suffered  great  hard 

ships.  Of  the  accidents  and  casualties  resulting  from  the  storm,  the  death  of 
Koscoe  Colliding,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  incurred  in  trying  to  cross 
Qnion  Square  during  the  progress  of  the  storm,  was  the  most  regretted. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  East  River  was  bridged  by  the  ice,  and 

many  thousand  persons  crossed  on  the  great  ice  tloe.  It  was  more  than  a  week 
before  the  city  was  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  and  in  local  tradition  the 

"Great  Blizzard"  will  for  many  years  be  the  standard  for  all  subsequent 
weather  reminiscences. 

Centennial  Celebbation  of  WTabhikgton's  [nauoubation.— On  April  80, 

lss«»,  the  beginning  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  Washington's  inauguration 
us  President  gave  to  the  streets  of  New  York  an  unusual  animation.     At  sun 
rise  salutes  of  artillery  were  fired,  at  '.'  o'clock  religious  services  were  held  in 
the  various  churches,  and  commemorative  exercises  were  conducted  on  the  Bteps 

of  the  Sub-Treasury  Building.     At  lu  o'clock  the  militarv  parade   ved,  the 

largest  and  most  brilliant  array  of  troops  seen  in  New  Fork  since  war  times. 
The  head  of  the  column  started  from  Wall  Street  and  lln.adwav.  and  at  UniOD 
Square  the  procession  was  reviewed  by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet.     In  the 
evening  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  given  by  the  ( 'en 
tennial  Committee  to  the  President    On  May  1st  the  great  industrial  parade 

was  given,  being  also  reviewed  by  the  President  and  his  stall'.  An  imperishable 
monument  to  this  patriotic  outburst  i-  the  Washington  Arch  in  Washington 
Square,  at  the  entrance  to  Fifth  Avenue,  finished  in  L891 


Con  miiiw  I'm  ORATION  IN  1898.— October  12,  1809,  the  patriotism  Ol  the 
people  of  New  York  again  expre.vc.l  itself  in  a  mammoth  Columbian  Cel.  bra 
tion,  which  lasted  for  several  days.     It  began  with  it  procession  of  thirty  thou 
sand  school  children,  made  up  from  the  public  and  private  Mshooll  at  the  -  "\ 
On  the  second  <la\  the  harbor  was  the  center  of  attraction,  where  a  naval 

parade  was  held  with  all  the  available  war  ships  of  the  (Jnltod  Mates  and  for 

eign  COUntriea.  On  October  L9th  the  great  military  parade  was  given,  the  line 
of  march  being  from  the  Battery  tO  FiftjJ  ninth  Sin  |  i 
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and  by  each  of  the  foreign  admirals  in  tarn.  Later  in  the  same  evening  a 
naval  ball  took  place  "t  Bfadlson  Square  Garden!  where  President  Cleveland 
and  tin-  State  and  municipal « »M i«- li^  watched  the  scone  from  the  itate  boxes. 

The  following  day  the  land  parade  took  place.  Four  thouaand  marlnoi 
from  the  foreign  war  ships,  armed  and  Under  the  command  of  their  own  officers, 
piinulucl  through  the  streets.  The  day  wan  followed  bj  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Chamber  of  Oommoroo,  and  the  officers  of  all  the  ships  were  afterward  enter- 

tniiicd  nt  the  I'niverhity  ( 'lull. 

Pabkhubst  Ropobm  Movement.    New  Fork,  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  the 

middle  of  February,  WSJ  Startled   by  D  vigOTOOl  SOrmon  on  the  hidden 

evils  of  the  city-  -evils,  il  was  claimed,  full)   mtenanced  by  the  police.  The 

preacher  was  the  Rev.  Charles  II  Parkhurst,  until  then  Known  only  as  the  able 
pastor  of  a  wealthy  congregation,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  in  bis  own 
pulpit,  thai  of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Ohuroh,  on  the  comer  of 
Twenty  fourth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  The  Doctor's  statements  were 
received  with  horror,  and  also  with   incredulity.     Pooling  that   he  was  not 

believed,  the  divine  started  In  t"  make  personal  investigations. 

Comparatively  unknown  in  New  Fork  in  general,  and  certainly  in  the 
Blums,  he  found  such  a  tOUT  simple.     lie  investigated  for  several  weeks  in 

oompany  with  skilled  detectives,  risiting  hundreds  of  degraded  haunts,  and 
Anally,  on  March  L4,  L892,  proaohed  q  yet  fiercer  sermon,  This  aroused  the 
city,  and,  the  fire  once  kindled,  tho  Doctor  sprang  full-armed  into  the  "Park- 
burst  Reform  Movement,"  at  flrsl  with  the  help  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppress 

SlOn  Of  Crime  (in  which  he  had  succeeded   Dr.  Howard  Crosby  'is  a  director), 

then  hacked  by  his  own  organization,  the  Oity  Vigilance  League.   Out  of  this 

"movement  "  grew  the  famous  "  LoXOW  Investigation. " 

Lbxow  Investigation. — Nothing  in  Now  York  over  afforded  half  the  son - 
Stttion  these  BOSfions  did.     For  months  convicted  perjurers,  gamblers,  and  the 

lowest  criminals  of  New  York  appeared  before  this  committee,  giving  testi- 
mony w  hich  to-day  is  to  he  found  printed  in  half  a  dozen  huge  volumes.  Trials 

Of  important  police  Officials  followed,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 

New  fork  in  nearly  every  cose  reversed  tin  evictions  obtained,  on  the  ground 

of  insufficient  evidence.  Much  new  police  legislation  was  obtained,  however, 
at  Albany,  certain  prominent  police  officials  shortly  afterward  resigned  from 

the  service,  and  in  the  fall  of  IK'.M,  as  a  direct  result,  Tammany  Hall  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  nt  the  polls,  a  "reform"  mavor  (William  L.  Strong) was 
elected,  and  the  chief  counsel  of  the  committee,  John  W .  (ioif,  was  chosen  Re- 

colder,  a  judgOBhip  Of  groat  importance. 

The  majority  of  the  citizens  of  New  Fork  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  re- 
forms inaugurated,  notably  the  Raines  Law,  us  was  evidenced  by  the  over- 
whelming viotory  gained  by  Tammany  Hall  in  the  first  municipal  election  of 
the  Greater  New  York, 
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Visit  01   Ll  KtWQ  ChANO.     In  the  summer  of  1896  Li  Hung  Chang,  the 

great  Chinese  statesman,  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  world,  visited 
N. -w  Fork.  He  was  grandly  entertained  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  main 
features  .if  his  visit  were  a  public  exhibition  of  the  workings  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment and  a  visit  to  the  tomh  of  his  old  friend,  ( ieneral  Grant,  near  which  he 
planted  a  tree.     He  was  accompanied  hv  his  son  and  a  large  retinue  of  servants. 

Souno  Afoirai  Demonstration. — When,  in  the  fall  of  1896,  William  Me- 
Kinlev  made  his  famous  campaign  for  the  presidency  against  Bryan,  candidate 
of  the  Free  Silver  Democracy,  New  Fork  city,  and  especially  the  mercantile 

BOCtions  of  it.  was  greatly  aroused  and  very  fearful.  It  was  said  on  all  sides  by 
the  business  men  that  the  election  of  the  Democratic  standard  hearer  would  be 
little  short  Of  a  calamity.  Daily  meetings  were  all  that  fall  held  in  unoccupied 
Btores  along  Broadway,  and  this  movement  of  the  merchants  and  their  clerks 
Culminated,  one  week  before  election  day,  in  B  monster  parade. 

This  occasion,  know  n  as  the  "  Ihisincss  Men's  Parade,"  is  now  recalled  08 
one  of  the  historic  .  vents  of  New  York.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  great 
merchants  were  in  line,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Their  clerks  marched  with  them, 
hiisiness  hv  business.  On  the  afternoon  of  November  1st,  this  huge  column,  one 
hundred  thousand  strong,  inarched  up  Broadway.  Every  commercial  industry 
and  all  the  professions  were  represented  in  it.  It  was  also  called  the  "Sound 
Money  I  lemons!  ration." 

Grant's  Memorial  Day. — On  duly  28,  L885,  occurred  the  death  of  General 
Grant,  and  New  Fork,  .'is  well  as  the  entire  nation,  went  into  universal  mourning 
scarcely  less  profound  than  that  which  followed  the  death  of  President  Lincoln. 
The  passage  of  the  funeral  procession,  it  was  estimated,  was  witnessed  by  more 
than  a  million  people.  The  general  desire  had  been  to  inter  the  remains  either 
in  the  National  Cemetery  lit  Arlington,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
or  in  the  crypt  of  the  Capitol.  But  the  dying  man's  final  request,  expressed 
shortly  before  his  death,  determined  the  problem,  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
where-  (Ieneral  Grant  had  established  his  home,  was  selected  by  the  family. 
The  beautiful  site  on  Riverside  was  granted  by  the  city  as  the  location  for  his 
sepulcher.  Here  a  temporary  tomb  was  erected,  and  live  days  after  the  death 
of  the  great  general  the  organization  of  a  monument  committee  was  begun. 
Although  many  of  the  distinguished  and  wealthy  citizens  of  New  York  were 
interested  in  the  work,  there  were  many  unavoidable  delays,  and  it  was  live 
years  before  a  plan  was  finally  selected— that  of  J.  II.  Duncan  being  chosen  out 
id"  the  many  offered.  The  Btructure  cost  between  live  and  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and,  with  alight  modifications,  eloselv  followed  the  original  design. 

( >n  the  anniversary  Of  Grant's  birthday,  April  27,  L891,  ground  was  broken 
on  the  site  of  the  tomb  at  Riverside  Park  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
Street,  w  hich  has  a  magnificent  outlook  upon  the  city,  and  over  the  Hudson  to 
the  Jersej  shore  beyond. 
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It  was  not  until  February,  1802,  when  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  who  bad  boon 
«>n  Grant'i  staff  sod  was  afterward  his  military  secretary,  was  made  president  "i 
the  Monument  Association,  that  cflicicnt  steps  wen-  taken  t<»  stimulate  tbe  laggard 
enterprise  to  mi  early  completion.  On  tin-  anniversary  occasion  of  April  27, 
1892,  tlio  corner  stone  wn*  laid  by  Prosidonl  Harrison.  There  wore  sixty  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  ami  eighty  eight  contributors  to  the  people's  fund,  and 

the  hiiuis  donated  ranged  from  our  cent  to  one  thousand  dollars.  The  total 
number  of  contributor!  was  about  ninety  thousand. 

The  time  from  the  laying  of  the  COmOT  stone  to  the  completion  of  tbffl 

magnificent  tomh  was  live  years,  the  dedication  taking  place  April  27,  1897. 
The  entire  nation  took  pari  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  the  great  military  hero 

and  recipient  of  the  highest  political  preferment.  The  dedication  address  was 
delivered  by  President  MeKinlev;  Bishop  Newman,  Grant's  personal  friend, 

made  the  opening  prayer,  Gen.  Horace  Porter  the  presentation  address,  and 
Archbishop  Oorrigan  the  closing  prayer 

The  land  parade  on  thifl  occasion  was  in  three  grand  divisions  military, 

veteran,  and  civic.  The  Military  Division  was  in  four  sections.  The  first, 
headed  by  the  West  Point  Oadets,  included  twenty-five  hundred  troops  of  the 
regnlar  army  and  sixteen  hundred  of  sailors  "'"I  marines;  tin- second  included 
the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia  of  the  State  of  New  York,  about  twelve 

thousand  strong  ;  the  third,  about  eleven  thousand  of  the  visiting  brigades  of 


the  different  States;  and  the  fourth  was  made  up  of  some  twenty-seven  hundred 
military  school  cadets.     In  the  Veterans'  tlrand  Division  were  three  thousand 

d  A.  B,  men,  and  about  thirteen  hundred  others.   The  Civic  Grand  Division 

included  some  seven  thousand  panniers.  The  one  hundred  and  sixty  hands  were 
made  up  of  over  live  thousand  musician-. 

For  the  naval  celebration  the  battle  ships  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations,  ships  of  the  Lighthouse  Department  and  the  Revenue  Marine,  yachts, 
merchant  vessels,  and  those  of  the  city  department,  were  anchored  in  mid 
stream  opposite  the  (J runt  Monument,  and  as  they  moved  in  parade  furnished 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of  the  celebration. 

The  Vkak  1898.— The  first  year  of  the  existence  oi  Greater  New  Fork  was 
an  eventful  one,  considered  from  a  national  standpoint.  While  the  wheels  ot 
the  city  government  under  the  new  charter  ran  along  easily,  the  great  and  excit- 
ing events  connected  with  the  war  with  Spain  were  brought  especially  close  to 
New  York,  particularly  the  naval  operations.  From  the  time  of  the  explosion 
of  the  Maine  I  which  was  I  milt  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard)  until  the  return 

of  the   Peace  Commission  fr         Paris,  New  York   was  ruled  by  a  spirit  of 

patriotism.  The  streets  were  almost  constantly  enlivened  by  marching  regi- 
ments and  cheering  crowds,  the  adjacent  waters  were  the  scene  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  war  ships,  and  to  New  York  Iky  and  the  noble  Hudson  were 
accorded  the  honor  of  the  parade  of  the  victorious  fleet  upon  its  return. 
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THE  PARADE  ON  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  OH  GRANT'S  MEMORIAL  DAT. 

BHOWIYP  TH1  BUDSOM  BTVEB  vm»  VKMtlA  rOBMIBTO  FOB  naval  PA  BADS. 


ILONQ  THE  WHARVES  WD  DOCKS.    SHIPPING  AM)  OCEAN  TRAVEL. 


WHILE  New  York  i*  s  center  of  financial  and  commercial  exchange* 
for  half  the  globe,  it  is  in  a  still  greater  measure  the  focal  point 
to  which  routes  "I  travel  converge,  and  whence  they  radiate  to 
all  important  points  of  destination  In  both  hemispheres.    H  an 
American  traveler  in  tin-  ( >M  World  in  about  to  return  to  li    bome  in  t  I  * « • 
North  or  the  South,  the  Kimt  or  the  West,  it  a  European  tonrifl  itorts  out 
for  a  trip  through  the  CJnited  States  ami  Canada,  if  a  German  or  British 

Commercial  traveler  is  going  ,u  South  America  or  Mexico  to  establish  trade 
connections,  if  an  adventurous  European  youth  desires  to  seek  his  fortune 

in  the  Klondike  gold  fields,  he  will  take   a   Steamer  of   One  oi   the  Transit 
lantio  lines  bound  for  New  York    the  American,  National  White  Star,  Ounard, 
Anchor,  Allan  State,  or  Wilson,  from  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London,  Glas- 
gow, or  Londonderry;  the  Bristol  City  steamers  from  Bristol;  the  French  line 

from  Havre  or  the  steamer*  from  Itordcaux  ;  the  Hamburg  American  from 
Hamburg  or  the  North  German  Lloyd  from  Bremen;  the  Red  star  or  the 


AWAITING  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  ST  PAUL  WITH  OHIO  TROOPS  ON  BOARD 
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Phoenix  from  Antwerp;  the  Netherlands- American  or  one  of  the  German 
lines  from  Rotterdam;  the  Tbingvalla  from  Scandinavian  ports;  the  Portu- 
guese line;  one  of  the  Insular  from  Oporto;  the  German  steamships  from 
Genoa  or  the  Fab  re  line  from  Naples  or  Marseilles;  the  American- African  line 
for  African  ports.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  European  merchant  in  Yokohama 
or  Shanghai  desires  to  revisit  his  home,  or  a  young  Chilian  or  Brazilian  to  pro- 
ceed  to  a  European  university,  or  an  Australian  or  New  Zealonder  to  set  out  on 
his  travels,  a  Cuban  or  Costa  Kican  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  or  any 
American  citizen  or  Canadian  to  start  out  for  anywhere  in  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa,  this  city  will  he  most  likely  his  preliminary  goal  and  fresh  point  of  de- 
parture. The  Pacific  Moil  and  Central  America  lines,  the  Atlas,  Royal  Dutch, 
Porto  Rico,  Trinidad^  and  Clyde  and  Mallory  steamers  from  West  Indian  ports; 
the  IJed  "  D"  line  from  Venezuela,  the  l.ooth  line  from  Parti  and  Maranham, 
Ward's  Mexican  line,  the  steamer-  of  the  Spanish  Compania  Transatlantiea,  and 
tla.se  of  the  (Quebec  Steamship  Company  bring  travelers  to  New  York  from  the 
neighboring  countries  in  North  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  while 
the  Morgan  and  Cromwell  lines  from  New  Orleans  and  the  various  Clyde  end 

Mallory  lines,  the  Maine  and  Metropolitan  lines  and  the  Sound  steamers  from 
New  England,  the  Ocean,  Old  Dominion,  and  other  lines  from  Southern  port* 
connect  with  the  transcontinental  and  other  railroads  having  termini  on  the  sea- 
hoard  elsewhere  than  at  New  York.  The  Sound  lines  from  Fall  River,  Provi- 
dence, Stonington,  and  Norwich,  as  well  as  the  Albany  day  and  night  boats, 
accommodate  in  their  magnificent  side-wheel  steamboats  a  large  amount  of 
through  travel  OS  well  as  the  immense  local  traffic. 

If  the  transportation  facilities  for  reaching  this  point,  whither,  as  to  Impe- 
rial Rome,  all  roads  on  our  side  of  the  earth  lead,  and  the  facilities  for  reach- 
ing from  here  the  most  distant  places  of  destination  are  as  convenient,  expedi- 
tious, sate,  and  comfortable  as  human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised,  the  same  can 
not  be  said  of  the  terminal,  landing,  and  transit  facilities  for  which  our  city  is 
responsible.  The  stranger  arri\  ing  in  our  magnificent  harbor  catches  a  glimpse 
of  tall  buildings  that  impress  him  with  the  cosmopolitan  bigness  and  pro- 
gressive modernism  of  New  York,  but  give  him  a  poor  ..pinion  of  our  sense 
Of  art  and  beauty  ;  then  the  steamship  is  slowly  and  clumsily  warped  into  dock, 
and  he  steps  out  upon  the  shabby  old  wharf,  encounters  customhouse  officers 
who  appear  to  be  as  rude  and  venal  as  those  of  Knrope  were  in  the  last  century, 
deals  with  expressman  and  cab  drivers,  whose  vehicles  and  manners  and  methods 

of  business. seem  also  to  belong  to  a  more  primitive  age,  and  looks  out  on  a 

waterfront  as  squalid  and  dirty  and  ill  smelling  as  that  of  any  Oriental  port 
The  trucks  that  throng  the  streets  and  occupy  the  sidewalk.-  with  their  skids 


were 

the 


ARRIVAL  OF  LA  BOUR(JO(;XK   \T  NKW  YORK  AFTBB  SAVING  BEEN  MANY  DAYS  OVERDUE,  IN  TEE  W1NTKR  OF  WOT-'Oft 
La  Bourgogne  was  afterward  (in  the  early  morning  of  July  4,  1898)  sunk  in  a  collUion  with  the  British  ihip  Cromartyd,.,.-.  00  mllfli  lOUth  of  fablfl  [lUlli]  Than 
e  734  i^.n,  .m  board.  «.f  whu  h  nu.nh.  r  :,m  w.  n-  lost,  im-iuding       of  the  817 lint  and  noond  oabin  paaengem   All  Dl  Lbc  ...  .1  cabin  pa    ran  ...  -  01 

.JUU  women  and  children  on  board  only  on.-  woman  was  n-n.d     (  >„.•  oflir.-r  and  a  l.n      proportion  ol  the  crew  (wupisd. 


ALONG  THE  WHARVES  AND  DOCKS    SHIPPING  AND  OCKAN  TRAVEL. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE,  SHOWING  THE  TEUTONIC  AT  II EH  VI  I'M 


down  by  the  waterside  ore  largely  the  oaiueof  the  moan  aud  filthy  aspect  of 

the  river  fronts;  but  this  b warn i  of  trucks,  together  with  tin-  dirt}  old  wooden 

piers,  ami  tin-  rest  of  the  arrangements  of  the  port,  belong  to  a  system  of 
traffic  and  transportation  antedating  the  age  of  Bteam,  one  which  modern  engi 
aeering  has  done  away  with.    It  is  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Greater  New 
York  to  call  in  the  aid  of  engineers,  who  hnvo  so  far  done  practically  noth- 
ing for  this  harbor  which  left  the  hands  of  Nature  as  perfec  t  as  it  is  possible  to 

conceive. 

The  shipping  registered  and  owned  in  New  ^  or!  comprises  two  thousand 
sailing  vessels,  oi  tour  hundred  and  nine  thousand  tons, and  a  thousand  steamers, 
of  three  hundred  and  seventh-live  thousand  tons,  besides  nine  hundred  canal 
boats  and  lighters,  .»f  one  hundred  and  sixtv  BOven  thousand  tons.     |,rss  tlian  a 

I  OH 


quarter,  however,  of  the  commerce  of  New 
York  iH  home  in  American  hottoms. 

The  tonnage  entered  at  New  York  dur- 
ing |S1»S  amounted  to  7,2o7,4m>  tons,  and 
that  cleared  was  Io,S.'{5  tons,  exceeding 
the  entire  movement  of  shipping  in  the  ports 
of  Holland  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
forming  three-eighths  of  the  total  movement 

Of  American  ports. 

The  wharves  and  docks  both  on  the 
North  and  the  Kast  rivers  are  unsightly  old 
wooden  structures  raised  upon  pile  founda- 
tions, ages  behind  the  massive  stone  quays 
of  Hamburg  and  Liverpool,  behind  the  piers 
of  almost  any  seaport  of  Europe  or  wherever 
European  civilization  has  penetrated.  Now 
^  orkers  have  long  been  ashamed  of  these 
antiquated,  blackened  piers,  of  irregular  form 
ami  uneven  lengths,  but  not  devoid  of  a  quaint 
and  picturesque  beauty.  A  plan  was  formed 
years  ago  for  replacing  them  with  massive 
stone  piers,  and  two  such  were  built  before 
the  scheme  was  abandoned  as  entailing  too 
great  expense. 

There  are  seventy-three  piers  in  the  Kast 

River  below  Fourteenth  Street,  and  sixty- 
eight  in  the  North  River,  running  up  as  far 
as  Thirty-eighth  Street. 

Around  the  west  side  of  Staten  Island 

the  Kill  von  Knll,  leading  to  Newark  Bay, 
and  the  Staten  Island  Sound,  leading  thence  into  Iiaritan  Bay,  afford  for  the 
frailest  crafl  sate  communication  with  the  coast  tow  ns  of  New  Jersey,  Newark, 

Elizabeth,  Perth  Ajnboy,  South  Amboy,  and  Keyport,  and  with  the  navi- 
gable readies  oi  the  ELaokenaack,  Passaic,  Raritan,  and  Navesink  Rivers.  In 
the  other  direction,  the  Kast  River — an  arm  of  the  sea  in  reality,  not  a  river  — 
open-  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth  into  Long  Island  Sound,  giving  commu- 
nication for  coasting  vessels  and  sidewheel  steamer-  with  the  ports  and  rivers 
of  New  England  and  the  northern  shores  of  Long  Island.  Nearness  to  New 
Kngland  and  the  Hudson  explains  the  development  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Brooklyn  water  flouts  ahead  Of  other  shores  of  the  branching  harbor,  which  has 
scores  of  miles  of  deep  anchorage  close  alongside  requiring  little  dredging,  but 
of  which  no  use  ha.-  \  ct  been  made. 


THE  \l  W    Ml  rROPOLia 


SHIPPINQ  ALONG  THE  BAST  BIVER  FRONT. 


t  N  LOADING  0^  BTHH  ISOil  P8    I  l»T  lii^  MI 


When  the  Hell  Gate  entrance  the  harbor,  alreedj  mn.ii'  perfectly  iaffl  foi 
cnuMtwiK'  htwiiniTH  i>>  tin-  elearing  awaj  of  ti"'  dangoroui  roofi  in  the  dlreol 

channel,  ir>  broadened       an  t<i  admit  ni'i'im  utea  hi  pit,  Hhortoning  tin-  tfftnial 

laotio  ronte 1>\  hundrodi  of  mile*,  tbon      Harlem  River  sod  tin-  flrthi  ftnd  boyi 

on  both  hIioivh  ..!  the  Htrail  will  In-  filled  with  dooke,  lllipyOTdf,  mi. I  DtllOr  ttppfl 

nitni  «»i  maritime  traffic. 

From  the  dap  of  il  Id  clipper  paokel  ihipa,  1 1 •  •  -  fahteht,  n  i  oomplote, 

huuriona,  largeat,  and  beat  iliipi  1 1 ■  it t  marine  architect!  conld  dovlw  wore  «!«• 

higned  and  built  f«.r  tin-  pa^enpr  mi'l  freight  M-rviee  ..I  the  porl  "I  NoH  ^  orlt, 

through  wliich  more  than  half  the  export  trade  and  twn-thirdn  <»i  tin-  import 
trade  of  the  United  State*  have  pawted.  Moro  than  half  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  tin-  I  nited  Stat.--  in  registered  here.    Still  the  miohI  importiinl  and  tllO  ' 

..f  the  dipping  that  i iv.pi.mt-  tlili  port,  which  Ii  Indeed  Ita main  destination, 

belongs      other  port*  mi.l  other  enmiti-ie*.    There  an-  more  than  thirty  regular 

-t.  amhiiip  line*  plying  hetu.-.  u  n.  u  ^  ork  and  European  porti  Liverpool, 
Southampton,  London,  Qlaagow,  Queenftown,  Nowcaitlo,  Londonderry,  Boi 

deaux,  IJoulngne,  Havre,  Antwerp,   Uottcrdam,  Amsterdam,  (ienoa,  TrieMe, 
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A  HOLIDAY  iilMH'1'. 


Hamburg,  Bremen,  Stettin,  Co« 

pcnhiigcn,  (  luisf  iania,  Stock- 

holnij  and  some  other  port  -. 
There  ore  other  linen  to 
tho  Wert  Indies,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Vena 
zuola,  Brazil,  Newfound- 
land, and  other  porta  of 
America,  and  linos  run- 
ning to  all  the  principal 

domestic    ports    dm  the 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
The  annual  arrivals  of 
steamers  number  be- 
tween   three  and  four 
thousand,  and  the  sailing 
vessels  bailing  from  foreign 
porta  about  us  many.  The 
arrivals  from  domestic  ports 
are  uIh.hi  two  thou- 

wind   steamers  ami 

fourteen  thousand 

sailing  vessels.  The  ocean  greyhounds  of  tin-  transatlantic  steamship 
companies,  which  take  over  t"  Europe  aboul  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand American  caliin  passengers  and   bring  hack  an  equal  Dumber 

every  year,  arc  the  most  palatial  and  luxurious  vessels  ail.., it,  mid  in 
construction  and  mechanical  design  are  the  latest  triumphs  of  marine 

engineering  and  shipbuilding,     Of  these  greyhounds,   whether  Ou- 

narders,  Eamburg  -  American  packets,  or  whatever  their  line  and 
nationality,  none  are  fleeter  than  the  new  vessels  of  the  American  line, 
formerly  the  [nman,  the  besl  of  which  were  engaged  as  naval  reserve 
vessels  after  their  transfer  from  British  to  American  registry,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  tho  war  with  Spain  were  chartered  us  auxiliary  oruis 

CM,  plated  with  a  helt  of  light  ann..r  and  armed  with  guns  suitable  for 
cruisers,  and  they  performed  good  service,  especially  as  SCOUtS  ODsen 
ing  the  movements  of  the  enemy's  Beets. 

Besides  the  regular  liners,  from  tWO  hundred  to  thiee  hundred  train). 
Steamers  visit  this  port  annually,  sent  to  take  on  cargoes  or  in  search 

of  orders,  Aboul  hair  of  these  come  from  transatlantic  and  half  from 
American  ports.   These  vessels  often  display  fine  lines,  hut  they  have 

engines  of  low  power,  BO  that   the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  with 
heavy  and  bulky  cargoes  takes  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
ins 


The  grain  traffic  Of  New  Fork  has  fallen  off  a  little  in  comparison  with 
other  port-  on  account  of  the  heavy  port  and  elevator  charges.  Nevertheless, 
more  than  two  thouwiinl  vessels  take  out  from  New  York  a  full  third  of  the 
breadstnfi  exports  of  the  country.  The  port  is  provided  with  over  twenty 
Stationary  and  thirty  floating  elevators,  from  which  the  grain  is  loaded  into  the 
holds  .if  vessels  in  hulk.     The  tank  steamships  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 

carry  t..  tho  most  distant  ports  from  thirty  to  thirty-live  thousand  gallons  of 
kerosene,  pumped  into  the  dozen  or  so  tanks  into  which  the  hold  is  divided. 
Similar  vessels  have  been  built  to  carry  umlasses  to  this  port  from  the  West 
[ndies.  A  great  number  of  fruit  steamers,  most  of  which  fly  the  Norwegian 
Hag,  bring  in  the  spring  and  summer  time  cargoes  of  bananas,  cocoanuts, 
Oranges,  and  pineapples  into  New  Fork  from  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America,  Those  vessels  are  very  fleet,  being  fitted  with  triple  expansion  en- 
gines and  often  with  twin  screws,  and  they  have  three  open  decks  to  insure 
free  circulation  of  air.  At  other  season-  these  vessels  ply  between  European 
ports,  earn  ing  grain,  vegetables,  and  Other  produce.  Many  of  the  cattle  ships 
proceed  from  New  York,  regular  lines  of  steamers,  the  newer  type  of  which  is 
titled  not  only  with  commodious  and  healthy  quarters  for  the  beasts,  hut  also 
with  decks  ami  elegant  cal.ins  and  staterooms  for  passengers.    Along  the  North 


\\  i:\<Ti;sioN  TO  a  FOOT-BALL  GAM E  AT  VALK  coleeoe,  NEW  HAVEN. 


THE  NEW  METROPO]  [8 


PALL  BIVBB  BOAT  AT  THE  PIER. 

River  front  and  across  in  Iloboken  ami  .l.  i-.  v  City  arc  the  piers  of  mosl  "f  the 
ocean  liners,  and  on  both  rivers  below  ('anal  Street  the  coasting  Iteamers  of  the 
regular  passenger  lines  arc  moored.    The  Sound  steamboats,  enormous  side 
wheelers,  are  famous  for  their  palatial  appointments.   The  steamers  that  have 

to  weather  the  Ilatteras  storms  in  regular  voyages  to  ( 'harlot. »n.  Savannah, 
Jacksonville.  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  to  Havana.  \'cra  ( 'ru/.  and 
the  Central  American  ports,  must  needs  have  seagoing  qualities  .,1"  the  first 
order.    Tall,  trim,  three-masted  schooners  and  other  sailing  v  — els  of  older  and 

newer  types,  that,  bring  lemons  from  Sicily,  coffee  from  Brazil,  hides  from  La 

Plata,  indigo  and  spices  from  Calcutta,  dyew  I-  from  the  We-t   Indie-  and 

Central  America,  and  the  various  products  of  the  five  continent-  and  tin-  islands 

of  the  sea,  unload  at  the  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  East  River,  while  the 
North  Uivcr  is  largely  taken  up  with  the  elevator  ami  lighterage  traffic,  with 
the  barges  and  canal  boats  that  come  down  the  river  or  from  tin-  neighboring 
waters;  passenger  steamers  that  are  towed  up  from  the  hay.  with  occasional 
steam  launches  or  Government  vessels,  whirring  river  and  Sound  -team boats,  and 
the  busy  ferryboats  that  dart  back  and  forth  in  all  this  throng  like  the  shuttle 
in  the  loom.  In  the  summer  time  the  iron  steamboats  traveling  every  half 
hour  to  ami  from  Coney  Island,  or  some  "t  the  great  number  of  other  steamers 
that  ply  between  the  city  and  near-by  watering  places,  or  make  regular  excur 
sions  up  the  Hudson,  round  Staten  Island,  to  Glen  Island,  Or  to  the  fishing 
banks,  can  be  seen  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  morning  and  evening  the 
triple-decked  excursion  barges,  hung  with  bright  banners  and  made  glad  with 


mu-ie,  the  decks  black  with   picnicking  families  and  guy  young  |  pie- of  the 

working  elates,  are  a  familiar  sight,    Sohoonon  and  lloope,  laden  uith  all  kinds 

ot  oonntrj  produce  and  henvj  materials,  come  down  the  Hudson  or  enter  from 
the  Sound  or  the  neighboring  bayi  ol        Jeraej     Fishing  imaoki  bring  in 

their  Catch  from  the  l.ong  Maud  li-hing  gTOUnd  or  lion,  thfl  remot.  r  0001 1». 

Oyster  sloop-  onload  the  ahellflsh  from  the  Long  [stand,  Oonneotiout,  Staten 

[aland,  and   Now  .ler-cv  Led-  at  special  wharves  on  the  \oitl,   River  Balling 

yachts  arc  most  often  -ecu  In  the  East  River  passing  in  or  out  from  (loll  Gate. 

In  the  North  River,  beyond  the  section  most  thronged  with  shipping  ami  ron 
dered  dangerous  by  ferryboats,  eathoat*  and  all  kinds  of  small  boats  rigged 
with  rude  -ail-,  -hou  what  -killful  and  daring  watermen  are  the  dwcllON  on  tl,.< 

banks  oi  th.-  Hudson.    In  tho  harbor,  out  of  the  path..!  tin-  Inbound  and  do 

parting  shipping  all  kind-  of  Ifghl  pleOSUR]  emit  ami  fllhlng  bOAtl  can  he  ~e«-n 

at  all  times,  including  the  tiniest  ea  >s,    One  ol  the  mosl  familiar  feature 

especially  in  the  North  IJiver.  If  the  long  toll  Of  I0OWI  Or  canal  Load  la-hed 
together,  the  rafts  of  logs,  the  barges  containing  railroad  cars  ranged  side  I . \ 
lide,  or  the  trail  of  heterogeneous  craft  dragged  along  |.\  a  pulling  tugboat  or  a 
pair  of  them,  compelling  tbfl  fl I]  1  \  boats  to  stop  then  OnginOI  Uld  drill  on  fchfl 
title  far  -put  ol  their  COUrSQ 
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STREET-CLEANING 


^THOUGH  the  working!  of 
the  Street  -  ( (leaning  Depart 
men!  of  New  Fori  are  the 
moil  open  ol  any  depart- 

men!   nf   the  city  government, 

and  it"  practical  results  < •< » 1 1 

htaiitlv   before   the   eyes  of 

everv  one,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  its  magnitude  and  or- 
ganisation;  evon  when  told  that 
thin  department  has  in  its  em 
ploj  over  three  thousand  men 
iiikI  eight  hundred  bones,  and 
i  Imt   four  hundred   and  thirty 
miles  of  streets  lire  swept  at  least 
onee  every  da\     many  of  them  several 

times.   The  commissioner  occupies  offices 
covering  one  entire  wing  of  the  New  STors 
Life  Building,  at  I  nard  street  ami  Broadway.   The  stables  of  the  depart- 

mont,  Of  which  there  lire  nineteen,  are  among  the  hot    kept   Ond   regulated  in 

the  city.   The  working  Eorco  is  divided  into  sections,  and  these  sections  again 

into  divisions,  which  are  Under  BCCtiOD  and  division  foremen  respectively. 

Now  the  streets  in  colonial  New  Fork  were  cleaned  has  been  eerj  aearl) 

lust  to  history.  Certain  of  the  details  are  so  enrions,  however,  that  they  deserve 
to  lie  rescued  from  the  oblivion  into  which  thev  ha\o  fallen. 

Incongruous  us  it  iniiv  seem,  pigs  did  the  work  at  first.  Thiswai  in  L658. 
The  Dutch  Governor  in  that  year  decreed  that  all  the  pigpens  on  the  principal 
streets  should  he  provided  With  Opening!  on  the  highway,  that  the  pigfl  might 

readily  gel  out  and  act  as  public  scavongers. 

This  primitive  method  seems  to  have  worked  very  well  for  the  besl  part  of 

half  a  century.     At  all  events,  there  WSJ  nothing  mure  advanced  adopted  until 

L005,  when,  after  much  public  agitation,  a  Streot-Cleaning  Commissioner  was 

chosen.  History  dues  not  recall  the  size  of  his  stall".  It  does  mention,  however, 
that  his  salary  W8S  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year    a  small  sum  fur 

even  those  early  days. 

In  1701  there  came  a  change.  New  York,  despite  its  small  si/.e,  was  be- 
coming exceedingly  dirty,  and  the  aldermen  determined  that  something  must  be 

dune.     They  called  upon  the  citizens  tu  assemble  in  council  and  state  what  they 
were  willing  tu  pay  as  a  city  for  street  cleaning.    This  call  was  nut  responded 
1  l() 


DISPOSITION  OF  GARBAGE. 


to,  and   in  consequence  the  aldermen   passed   a   law  that  householders  should 

sweep  the  din  in  heaps  before  their  bouses  every  Friday.  The  city  cartmen 
were  tu  carl  the  dirt  aw  ay,  and  the  householders  had  to  pay  threepence  a  load 

if  thev  loaded  the  dirt  themselves,  sixpence  a  load  if  the  cartmen  did  the  work. 

<  Mie  highway  of  these  times  was  cleaned  at  the  city's  expense,  however 
Broad  Street     because  every  rain   washed  quantities  of  dirt  into  it.      It  was 
thought  unfair  to  the  Broad  Street  residents  to  insist  that  thev  (dean  such  a 
street  as  this,  and  the  puldie  cartmen  therefore  took  eare  of  it. 

A  new  public  oiiicial  soon  after  came  into  power,  the  Public  Scavenger,  at  a 

salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This  officer's  duty  was  to  clean  all  the 
Streets  thoroughly,  ami  with   his  appointment  the  responsibilities  of  individual 

householders  passed  away.    The  Public  Scavenger  was  the  forerunner  of  the 

Street-Gleaning  Department  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  year  1658  saw  the  first  paving  in  New  Fork.  It  was  a  cobblestone 
pavement.    As  a  general  thing  it  extended  ten  feet  in  frontof  the  houses  on 

either  side  of  the  way.  Tin-  street's  center  served  as  a  gutter  and  sewer  com- 
bined. 

Before  .January,  |N!>">,  very  little  thorough  WOrk  had  been  done  toward 
cleaning  the  streets.    The  great  thoroughfares  were  well  kept,  and  many  of  the 

residence  streets  in  the  better  parts  of  the  eit\  were  cleaned  from  time  to  time 
l.\  men  hired  b\  the  property  owners;  hut  the  ^reat  tenement  house  districts  on 
both  the  east  and  west  sides  were  practically  untouched.  The  piles  of  tilth  and 
dirt  Collected  here  were  revolting,  and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  entire  eity. 
Trucks  to  the  number  of  si  sty  thousand  were  allow  ed  to  stand  in  the  streets 

overnight  and  Sundays,  the  drivers  unhitching  wherever  they  happened  to 
be,  and  driving  their  teams  BOme  t"  Brooklyn  and  some  to  .Jersey  City.  The 
first  step  was  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  for  their  removal,  in  February.  L895, 
It  met  with  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  truckmen,  who  declared  that 
thoir  receipts  would  nOt  warrant  such  a  removal;  but  one  by  utie  the  offend- 
ers gave  iu  after  a  vigorous  enforcement,  and  in  six  months  after  they  were 

out  of  the  way  the  streets  were  practically  clean.  Teams  are  kept  ready  at 
all  times  t<>  remove  Mich  obstructions,  but  are  not  now  called  out  on  an  aver- 
age half  a  do/en  times  a  week,  the  only  impediments  met  with  usually  being 
push  carts. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  department  was  the  uniforming  of  the 
nun  iu  white.  This  met  with  the  strongest  kind  of  opposition  on  every 
ban. I.  Tin-  people  and  the  newspapers  Leaped  all  manner  id'  ridicule  upon  the 
idea,  and  the  " white-wing"  himself  was  often  the  butt  of  the  ready  gibes  of 

the  street  urchin.    The  "white-wing"  parades  went  a  great  way  toward  allay- 
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ing  this  feeling,  and  the  white  uniform  in  now  such  h  familiar  light  OH  Hi.' 
streets  as  to  occasion  not  oven  passing  comment.  Uerlin  is  tin-  <»niv  large  cit\ 
iii  Europe  In  which  'I"'  strcflfc-eleaners  arc  uniformed,  beyond  a  special  cap  or 
badge    In  Munich  the  street  railroad  tracks  and  the  pavemenl  between  them 

are  cleaned   l»v  young  girls,  wlio 

wear  departmental  bate,  In 
Paris  and  Berlin  practically 
all  the  street  -  cleaning  is 
done  .ii  night.    \  ienna  has 
the  same  system.  Paris 
collects  her  garbage  be- 
tween <»  and  S.JJo  \.  m.  in 
the  sninmeri  and  between 
7  and    a.  m .  in  the  winter. 
The  street-cleaning  of  Lon- 
don is  under  the  control  of 
ihr  fori v  "  parishes "  of  that 
city,  oaoh  parish  managing  its 
«.\\n  municipal  affairs  an  if  it 
were  n  separate  city. 

The  duties  Of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  consist  of  a  great  deal  more 

than  the  mere  sweeping  of  the  streets,  comprising  as  thoy  do  the  details  of 

the  rc  val  of  the  waste  of  the  city's  life. 

The  Health  Department  requires  thai  ashes  and  garbage  he  kept  in  separate 

receptacles  set  within  the  stoop  line  of  the  houses.     Kaeh  morning  carts  come 

along  and  gather  np  this  waste.   Closed  bags  for  ashes,  which  prevent  Boatter 
ing,  arc  now  being  nsod  with  suooesi  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 

Garbage  Is  the  mosl  troublesome  of  tlie  city's  waste  products.  Its  separa- 
tion from  ashes  and  Other  waste  material  was  the  first  step  toward  its  successful 
removal.  Since  January,  I8i»7,  it  lias  heen  removed  from  the  houses  separately 
and  placed  upon  special  sews  at  the  dumps.  These  scows  arc  operated  by 
the  New  Forfc  Garbage  Utilization  Company,  which  has  a  contract  with  the 
city  for  the  removal,  transportation,  and  utilisation  of  the  entire  product  The 
city  pays  Sitii,niMi  a  year  for  its  removal  The  company  extraots  the  water 
and  several  per  cent  of  grease,  and  has  left  a  large  amount  of  valuable  fertilizer. 
It  is  thought  that  within  live  or  six  veins  the  process  will  he  upon  such  q  pay- 
ing basis  thai  the  money  will  be  paid  nol  by  bul  to  the  city. 

The  department,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board     Health,  also  requires  that 

paper  and  all  other  light  wnsles  he  kept  separate,  t..  I.e  collected  from  time 
to  time  by  the  department. 

Formerly  all  the  waste  material  was   taken  to  the  dumps,  where  it  was 
placed  upon  scows,  to  he  hauled  out  beyond  Sandy  Hook  and  unloaded.  While 
1  i  u 


now  onl)  a  small  proportion  of  it  is  so  disposed  of,  it  is  enough  to  he  a  rcasonahle 
Source  of  complaint  for  those  living  along  the  southern  shores  of  Long  Island 

and  the  adjacent  beaches  in  New  Jersey.    Most  of  the  material  is  disintegrated 

by  the  wave-  or  picked  up  hy  the  tish  ;  hut  enough  is  washed  ashore  with  the 
boxes,  COJIS,  straw,  ami  other  light  material,  which  often  line  the  beaches  for 
mile-,  to  give  a  ver\  had  elTcel  from  an  u'sthctic  ami  sanitary  point  of  view. 

It  ]g  oiilv  a  matter  of  time  until  this  harharous  method  will  be  entirely  done 
away  with.  Complete  separation  of  the  material  is  aiding  much  in  that  direc- 
tion.  The  bulkheads  at  Hiker's  Island  have  heen  restored,  and  the  clean  ashes 

are  being  Used  to  redeem  Valuable  land  from  the  marshes.  The  scow-trimmers 
gather  from  the  refuse  much  of  value,  and  the  prohlem  of  its  entire  satisfactory 

disposal  is  practically  solved. 

Pocket  dumps  have  heen  erected  in  various  places  along  the  water  fronts. 
Mi  ce  tin'  rait-  are  dumped,  and  the  drivers  receive  tickets  from  the  inspectors, 
which  they  present  at  headquarters  tor  money.  It  is  here  that  we  are  intro- 
duced "lie  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  working  of  the  department — 
BOOW-trimming,  As  the  material  is  dumped  upon  the  SCOWS  the  scow-trimmers 
scatter  it  about  evenly  over  the  load  and  at  the  same  time  pick  from  it  rags, 
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bones,  paper— Anything  of  value  that  may  l»<'  in  it-  This  i*  carried  into  tlx-  sheds 
under  the  dumps,  where  it  is  Bortod  ou1  and  tied  up  in  bales  and  bags.  The 

loads  often  conic  in  in  quick  succession,  mimI  the  work  is  far  from  being  agree- 
able ;  but  tin-  men  keep  steadily  ;it  it,  and  out  of  these  clouds  of  dirt  ami  filth  in 

taken  cim.iii.-Ii  to  pay  to  (lie  city  and  the  contractor  a  very  neat  BU1H  of  money. 
I T | >  t.i  about   1^7*  the  city  paid  ten  dollars  mid  a  half  B  week  for  eftol 

man  working  on  the  bcowi.  From  thin  time  until  L882  no  charge  was  made 
for  labor,  the  material  recovered  being  taken  ns  an  equivalent.  Beginning 

with  I. ssl',  the  privilege  of  scow-trimming  brought  t<»  the  i-it  v  a  money  com- 
pensation of  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  dollars  a  week.  The  payment  in- 
creased gradually,  and  for  some  years  the  city  has  received  annually  over 
|50,000  worth  of  labor  and  about  $90,000  in  cash  an  the  value  of  the  privilege 
of  gleaning  from  it*  dusl  chutes. 

'I'..  regain  this  value  is  a  matter  of  minute  detail  !  it  calls  for  the  recovery  of 
Unconsidered  trifles  from  a  mass  of  valueless  waste,  ami  the  conversion  of  these 
into  Bfilablo  commodities,  grease  being  sold  to  soup  makers,  rags  and  paper  to 
the  paper  mills,  bonOS  to  soda  mafceix,  iron,  lend,  and  other  metal  scraps  t<.  junk 

dealers, and  through  them  to  the  Foundries.    It  is  said  thai  the  value  of  the 

waste  in  New  York  n  few  years  ago  (the  term  "waste"  including  such  discarded 
matter  as  pnpcr,  rags,  grease,  corks,  strings,  shoes,  bats,  metals,  bottles,  rubber, 
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wood,  bone-,  and  coal)  amounted  to  half  a  cent  a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  calcu- 
lating on  the  present  population,  about  si:..".'"'.  New  York  was  then  paying 
for  the  removal  of  this.  A  remarkable  instance  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  direction  can  be  found  in  Budapest,  where  the  final  disposition  of  the 
garbage  in  very  nearly  perfect — not  even  a  cork  in  allowed  to  escape.  Women 
and  children  as  well  as  men  sort  over  this  garbage. 

It  is  after  ;i  snowstorm  that  the  street-cleaning  machinery  of  New  York 
sbow.s  itself  :it  its  best,  especially  if  it  be  a  snowstorm  of  magnitude.   Fears  ago, 

CXCepI  in  the  streets  very  far  down  town,  the  snow  Used  to  be  left  where  it  bad 
fallen,  and  if  it  turned  out  to  be  a  cold  winter  .New  York  would  have  a  wliite 
carpet  for  months  at  a  time.  Then  the  trucks,  store  delivery  wagons,  omnibuses 
(there  being  no  cable  or  electric  cars  in  those  days)  were  all  put  upon  runners, 
and  private  families  stowed  away  their  carriages  and  brought  out  their  sleighs. 

The  department's  regular  force  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  such  an  emer- 
gency. Thousands  of  pew  men  must  be  employed,  for  a  day,  perhaps,  or  two 
or  three. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  first  flakes  of  a  heavy  snowstorm  have  com- 
menced to  fall  the  regular  force  of  foremen  mid  superintendents  establish 
"stations"  close  to  the  important  thoroughfares,  and  in  conference  make  out  a 
hasty  schedule  of  what  streets  shall  be  cleared  first.    Before  the  storm  has  fairly 

Btopped  they  an-  ready  to  .start.  About  three  thousand  men  are  needed,  and  the 
same  number  of  teams.  Tin-  word  goes  round  like  magic  among  the  unem- 
ployed. Thousands  of  men  out  of  work  flock  to  these  "stations."  for  this  means 
immediate  work  at  two  dollars  a  day,  ami  no  tools  are  required,  the  department 
supplying  the  shovels.  Kvcry  man  that  comes  is  taken  until  the  last  shovel 
is  gone.  Kacb  receives  a  card,  which  from  time  to  time  is  stamped  as  a  voucher 
for  the  amount  of  work  done.  On  these  cards  payment  is  made.  The  work  is 
day  and  night,  the  gangs  changing  every  eight  hours.  The  men  thus  employed 
are  the  most  wretched  class  of  laborers,  ami  their  pinched  cheeks  and  insuf- 
ficient clothing,  blue  fingers,  and  leaky  Bhoea  attest  their  poverty  pitifully. 

The  expense  of  removing  this  great  mass  of  snow  is  enormous,  amounting  in 
round  numbers  for  .single  great  storms  from  £125,0(10  to  £175,000.  At  pres- 
ent no  other  solution  offers  itself.  Siiow-melters  have  been  tried,  but  with  very 
indifferent  success.  These  machines  are  so  constructed  as  to  melt  the  snow  as 
it  is  shoveled  into  them,  and  thus  serve  the  double  purpose  of  clearing  tin- 
streets  and  Hushing  the  sewers. 

New  York  cleans  her  streets  and  collects  her  garbage  and  ashes  at  all  times 
of  the  day  and  night.  In  this  she  differs  much  from  Paris,  where  the  work 
begins  at  midnight  and  is  completed  by  8  a.m.  Carts  patrol  the  streets  con- 
stantly on  Manhattan  Island  watching  for  the  diamond-shaped  red  cards  bearing 
the  letters  1*.  IJ.  which  are  displayed  in  basement  windows,  and  which  signify 
that  paper  and  rags  are  within,  ready  for  removal. 
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|(>  old  New 

STorker  and 
visitor  alike 
the  police- 
man of  the  big 
city  is  the  most 

familiar  of  fig 

u  res.  From 

boyhood  the 

New  Forker 
h as  kno h  >> 
"the  force," 

in  all  proba- 
bility half  a 

dozen  individ- 
ual members  of 
_  nnd  the  \  isitor 

lias  heard  many  a 
tale   and  read 
much  concerning 
44  The  Finest." 
Thus  to  the  eye 
id"  even  the  veriest  stranger  the 
New  STork  policeman  is  an  old  friend  and  the  first  "landmark"  descried. 

There  are  hundreds  of  American  towns  and  cities  that  have  fewer  inhab- 
itants than  the  Police  Department  of  New  York  numbers  men.  There  are  less 
than  live  hundred  cities  ami  towns  altogether  of  which  the  population  numbers 
mora    Taking  their  wives  and  familich  into  account,  the  policemen  of  New 

York  could  alone  populate  a  city  of  the  size  of  Fori  Worth,  Sacramento,  or 

Akron,  Ohio.  Merely  the  men  themselves  would  till  up  Xenia,  Ohio.  Ten  to 
twelve  infantry  regiments  could  he  made  out  of  the  44  force."    Its  router,  since 

the  Greater  New  Fork  haw  been  established,  shows  seven  thousand  five  hundred 

men,  one  for  each  lour  hundred  and  fifty  two  inhabitants  of  the  eity. 

Before  going  further  into  the  interesting  details  of  the  branohefl  of  the 

department,  let  its  history  he  briefly  reviewed.     It  WSJ  DOt  until  1651  that  the 

first  police  force  of  the  city  was  established.   This  was  known  as  the  44  Rattle 

Watch,"  uamed  from  the  little  instrument  the  men  carried  as  a  budge  of  otliee— 
a  peculiar  instrument  that  made  a  great  rattle  when  twisted.  The  citizens 
served  on  this  force  by  turns,  and  the  task  was  not  at  all  enjoyed. 


I 'rider  the  Kuglish,  a  constable,  and  afterward  a  high  constable,  was 
appointed.  Then  special  men  were  secured  for  patrolling.  A  feature  of  the 
police  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  hellinen,  who  passed  along  the  streets 
during  the  night,  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  watch  and  with  the  added 
duty  of  ringing  a  handbell  and  calling  the  hour  and  the  condition  of  the  weather 
"  It's  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  a  tine,  clear  night" — as  they  passed  along.  By 
the  time  I  T88  had  come  around  the  force  was  called  the  44  City  Watch,"  and 
Consisted  of  a  captain  and  thirty  men.  In  1800  the  police  cost  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  only.  I'p  to  1 S44  the  police  consisted  of  two  constables 
from  each  ward  (elected  annually),  a  caption,  the  M.iyor's  marshals,  and  a  special 
night  watch  id'  citizens,  employed  at  trades  during  the  day. 

In  IB4A  there  came  for  the  first  time  an  adequate  police  system  and  the 
first  uniforms— a  blue  coat,  gray  trousers,  and  a  cloth  cap.  The  patrolmen  were 
to  he  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Child'  by  the  Mayor.  The 
department  came  into  existence  after  a  hot  fight  with  the  44  Bowery  Boys,"  who 
resented  the  appointment  of  such  a  powerful  body.  In  1  S.'»7  a  historic  event  in 
the  history  of  the  police  happened.  I'nder  an  act  passed  at  Albany,  known  as 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  a  police  district  was  made  of  New  York,  Kings, 
Richmond,  and  Westchester  counties,  and  one  force  of  two  thousand  men 
planned  for  it.  Tin-  Mayor  of  New  York  —  Fernando  Wood — the  old  municipal 
police,  and  many  citizens  resisted  the  establishment  of  this  new  force,  and  a- 
bitter  conflict  at  once  began  in  the  courts  ami  openly  in  the  streets.  But  the 
new  force  was  organized.  A  violent  protest  went  up.  There  was  finally  seen 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  police  departments  in  pitch  battle  with  each 
other  in  City  Hall  Park.  The  Seventh  Regiment,  which  at  that  moment  was 
marching  down  Broadway  en  route  to  Boston  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Warren 
Monument  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  halted  at  the 
Park  by  Command  Of  General  Hall,  and  not  until  twelve  policemen  had  been 
severely  wounded  was  the  old  force  beaten  hack  and  the  excitement  quelled. 

Yet  the  trouble  was  by  no  means  over.  The  old  municipal  police  had  been 
legislated  out  of  existence.  But  the  new  body  was  not  accepted.  The  "Dead 
Babbits"  and  the  14  Bowery  Boys,"  two  powerful  gangs  that  were  spoiling  for 
a  tight,  attacked  them,  and  before  the  riot  could  be  handled  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment had  to  be  again  called  out.  That  ended  the  trouble,  however.  Under 
the  famous  John  A.  Kennedy,  who  ruled  as  chief  for  ten  years,  the  department 
was  built  up  into  a  superb  organization.  In  ls7<i  the  "  Metropolitan  Force " 
was  done  away  with  under  the  Tweed  charter,  and  a  purely  New  York  City 
force  was  put  in  its  place.  Not  until  the  Greater  New  York  came  into  being 
was  the  other  territory  included. 


NEW  YORK'S  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  PEACE. 


Many  famous  names  linger  around  the  past  half  century  of  the  New  York 
police.    Besides  John  A.  Kennedy,  there  were  George  W.  Matsell,  the  first 
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superintendent,  in  the  '40'a  (before  Matsell  the  police  were  known  as  the 
"Leather  Heads"),  Superintendent  Murray,  Walling,  James  J.  Kelso,  McCul- 
lagh,  Sr.,  Thomas  W.  Byrnes,  inspector  and  chid',  Alexander  S.  \N  illiams, 
the  "clubber,"  widely  known;  and,  of  a  later  date,  such  Coim.iisMuncrs  us  the 
renowned  "  Reform  Quartette,"  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Frederick  Dent  Grant, 
Av,  i>  1).  Andrews,  and  Andrew  D.  Parker.  Back  far  in  the  pages  of  history 
is  High  Constable  Jacob  Hays,  a  really  great  detective,  known  as  "  Old  Hays." 
"lie  was  as  well  known  in  London  a-  in  New  York."  Bays  an  old  \rolume 
"  He  was  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  '  Old  Hays  is  after  you  1 '  would  send  juvenile 
scamps  off  at  any  time.    He  could  track  a  rogue  by  instinct." 

As  organized  now,  the  Police  Department  of  New  York,  with  its  headquarters 
in  the  old  building  of  white  marble  on  Mulberry  Street  near  Houston,  is  ruled 
bv  four  commissioners,  two  from  each  of  the  two  leading  political  parties. 
Their  term  of  office  is  six  years.  These  commissioners  constitute  a  board  which 
has  the  full  power  of  appointment,  dismissal,  and  promotion. 

The  force  itself,  as  far  as  its  active  police  work  goes,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Chief,  who  has  four  deputies,  each  in  charge  of  a  borough  (excepting 
Richmond,  where  police  work  is  very  light).  Next  to  the  deputy  chiefs  are 
eleven  inspectors,  each  having  charge  of  a  district  of  precincts.  There  are 
eighty  precincts  in  the  city,  with  an  average  force  of  ninety  men  each.  Some 
precincts  have  very  nearly  two  hundred  men  attached  to  them.  Each  must 
have,  by  law,  a  captain,  fifty  patrolmen,  four  sergeants,  and  four  roundsmen. 
Wherever  needed,  a  matron  is  placed.  Each  precinct  house  contains  quarters 
for  the  men  besides  the  cells  for  prisoners. 

The  uniformed  dignitaries,  with  whom  the  average  man  and  woman  comes 
most  in  contact,  are  the  patrolmen.  Keeping  watch  over  them  are  the  rounds- 
men. Sitting  in  the  precinct  station  houses,  marshaling  the  men,  are  the  ser- 
geants. Over  these  are  the  precinct  captains.  Still  higher  in  rank  come  the 
inspectors.  Above  these  are  the  deputy  chiefs.  And  finally,  commanding  all, 
is  the  chief  or  the  general  himself. 

The  days  of  even  the  most  prosaic  posts  or  beats  of  the  Jin  dt  ttiech' 
policeman  teem  with  incidents,  and  in  front  of  every  sergeant's  desk  at  night 
there  are  kaleidoscopic  pictures  of  erring  human  life. 

The  hands  of  the  station-house  clock  mark  midnight  in  an  uptown  precinct. 
A  new  sergeant  has  come  behind  the  desk,  replacing  the  man  in  charge  there 
for  some  hours.  From  behind  the  doors  of  an  inner  room  there  is  a  clatter  of 
heavy  boots.  A  signal,  and  a  platoon  marches  out  two  and  two.  It  is  the  mid- 
night relief  going  out  upon  post.  It  wheels,  and  stands  motionless  in  front  of 
the  desk.  The  station  is  cleared  of  all  visitors.  There  is  a  brifk  roll  call,  a 
reading  of  instructions  for  the  coming  six  hours.  The  sergeant  ceases  his  crisp 
commands,  there  is  another  wdieel,  the  doorman  flings  open  the  front  doors, 
and  two  and  two  again  the  men  pass  down  the  steps,  scattering  to  their  posts. 
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From  this  moment  the  plain,  everyday  policeman  is  a  private  in  a  great  army 
only  in  a  sense.    His  orders  and  instructions  are  merely  general";  he  must 
decide  in  all  cases  by  himself  just  what 
to  do.    lie  is  sent  out  to  care  fur  a 
certain  territory,  and  this  territory  he 
must  leave  on  a  great  emergency  alone. 

"  It  i.-  this  way,"  said  a  high  police 
official.  "  We  don't  want  them  to  be 
like  soldiers.  Soldiers  are  all  right  to 
act  in  concert  and  in  numbers,  but  a 
policeman  is  trained  to  act  by  himself. 
He  is  alone  in  the  world  in  all  ordi- 
nary conditions.  He  must  act  on  the 
spot  by  himself.  He  has  semi-judicial 
powers.  He  questions  men  and  de- 
cides in  his  own  mind  whether  to  ar- 
rest them  or  not." 

New  York  after  dark  bears  much 
watching,  and  thus  in  every  precinct 
just  double  the  number  of  men  are 
sent  out  by  night    In  crowded  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  where  life  never 
ceases  and  rough  elements  congregate 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  the  posts  are 
very  short.     <  >n  emergency  a  man  can 
hurry  from  one  end  of  his  beat  to  the 
other  in  a  few  seconds.    One  post  in 
Sixth  Avenue,  just  below  the  junction 
of  that  street  and  Broadway,  consists 
of  only  four  short  blocks.    There  the 
patrolman  traverses  four  blocks  down, 
four  back  on  the  other  side. 

What  his  work  will  be  he  never 
knows.  Day  and  night  he  patrols, 
waiting  and  watching.  He  must 
lounge  on  the  corners  and  dawdle 
along  the  streets.  There  would  he 
little  use  in  a  continual  hasty  tramping 
from  block  to  block.     His  business  is 

to  know  every  one  ordinarily  in  his  district,  and  to  keep  an  eye  on  strangers, 
especially  suspicions  strangers.  Then,  he  must  always  be  within  call,  and  quick 
<>f  action  and  thought,  summing  up  a  situation  in  an  instant.    The  trivial,  fool- 
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ish  complaint  he  must  handle  with  great  delicacy,  that  the  complainant  may 

become  "smoothed  down."     For  each  ami  every  day  and  night  cranks  are 

abroad  who  pester  the  police  officer  un- 
mercifully, and,  tiresome  OS  they  are, 
they  must  be  treated  with  considera- 
tion.    Another  class  of  people  must 

be  welcomed  with  frank  camaraderie. 

another  with  respect,  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  must  bo  controlled  harshly,  the 
iron  hand  then  stripped  of  its  velvet 
glove. 

The  night  is  peacefully  parsing  into 
its  "small  hours"  and  the  beat  has 
been  like  the  grave.  Suddenly,  like  a 
pistol  shot,  the  voices  of  angry  dispu- 
tants ring  out.  There  is  a  woman's 
shriek,  the  stilling  of  one  voice,  a 
groan.  Quick  as  thonght  the  patrol- 
man is  at  the  spot,  his  grip  tightened 
On  his  night  stick.  For  the  good  old 
rules  of  the  long  sticks  have  come  in 
again,  and  after  dark  the  New  York 
policeman  lays  aside  his  short  "billy," 
and,  with  bis  six-barreled,  self-cocking 
revolver  in  his  hip  pocket,  is  armed 
for  any  emergency.  This  is  a  case  of 
drunken  ruffianism.  There  are  several 
friends  about  that  resent  police  inter- 
ference. But  this  does  not  matter  to 
the  patrolman,  who  only  a  few  seconds 
before  was  seemingly  idling  carelessly. 

He  spring-  into  the  midst  of  the 
mi  hi.    They  may  be  ten  to  one,  but 

he  ia  not  afraid.  One  New  York  po- 
liceman who  knows  what  he  is  going 
to  do  is  equal  to  a  dozen  roughs.  If 
the  situation  seems  too  big  for  him  he 
sounds  the  police  cull  tor  help,  terrible 
in  the  black  night — two  short,  sharp 
taps  on  the  paving  stones.  Rut  in  the  open  Btreet  a  revolver  and  a  night  stick 
held  and  brandished  by  one  determined  policeman  generally  settles  it.  The 
crowd  is  cleared  away,  the  man  who  struck  the  blow  held,  and  an  ambulance 
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"In  'I'll I-  I.< >N  I  I  *    DISTRICT"    I'"    MUI Mi  ll  inl.H  I  MAN   Hi.MI-IIMI  -  UNI"  I'lVKHHloN. 

oallod  for  the*  Injured  man.  Those  who  were  witnesses  an  gathered  In.  A 
trip  to  the  station  bouao  it  takon,  tlio  aliargei  are  madoi  and  a  few  mpmanti 
later  the  patrolman  goes  bnok  nonchalantly  upon  hi*  post 

Presently  d  man  who  has  been  robbed  ••"men  up,  in  violent  eioiteroent, 
„  quio^run.  Thoro  mual  bo  sharp  work  IobI  the  tblef  gel  away,  but  tbe 
toak  le  Buooesafully  aooompliahed,  and  the  man  landed  i»  tbe  station  boftae,  after 
whirl,  our  patrolman  again  returni  to  l«»-  boat,    Peering  Koto  the  shadows  n 

quoer-looking  bundle  in  ..  d  way  attracts  Mi  attention.    A  faint  erj  oomei 

prom  it  as  the  patrolman  goea  over  to  Investigate.  Ii  lao  doaortod  baby,  ora 
i, iii  child,  and      officer  must  raoko  yet  another  trip  t"  the  station. 

Tha  Boentlng  ou1  ami  the  preventing  <-f  erime  by  <>  sixth  senae,  that  seems 

t„  be  "  policeman's  own,  Is  one  of  the  n»..Ni  importanl  oharaoteriatioa    b  g  I 

man,  Ho  reoogniaos  a  orhninal  loitering  along  the  streeta.  At  once  the  man 
is  spoken  to,  and  he  usually  has  1 1  »**  aonao  to  gol  awaj  without  loss  of  Bnra  A 
liooaa  or  a  store  seems  to  bavo  something  poouliar  about  It.  •Inst  what  the 
poouliaritiy  in  tbe  offloer  doos  no1  stop  i"  analyae.  He  Investigates  and  oap 
turesthloves  red-handed.  Efois  strolling  along  oareleaalj  by  day, and, though 
no  one  else  uoticea  it,  ho  has  diaoovorod  a  piokpookol  and  i-<  waiting  to  pounce 

(Hi  him. 

Ami  all  thiabarel)  binta  at.  hardlj  gives  <"i  idea  of,  what  a  polioeman  of 

New  York  has  to  do.     He  must  keep  an  eye  open  for  tires  and  take  charge 


until  the  firemen  arrive;  In-  u.iisf  handle  ami  diverse  the  crowds  which  so 

qnioldy  oolleot  abonl  any  onnauaJ  happening.   I"  case*  of  accidents  he  must 

call  for  tbfl  ambulance  and  proteOl  thfl  -nfT«  r»T  from  the  crowds  until  it^  arrival. 

II,-  mnal  keep  the  sidewalks  dear  of  obstructions,  keep  the  pushcart  men  going, 
itraighten  out  the-  fn-.pi.-m  tangles  ami  blockades  on  the  Btreeta,  and  settle  the 
dispute-  of  drivers  an  to  the  right  .-f  way.    Such  is  the  patrolman's  life,  an  ex- 

latence  full  of  danger  and  excitement,  of  wearineas  and  toil.   For  this  a  man. 

until  promotion  COmec,  receives  on  an  average  $1,100  a  year. 

W  hat  a  N.  w  Fork  policeman's  hours  are,  what  is  meant  by  thepnraaea 

"long  day  "and  "short  day,"  should  he  familiar  to  all,  and  yet  few  know  it. 
Heme  [tie  SOl  down  here.  *  Each  day  in  the  Police  Department  begins  at  -i\ 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  From  six  to  twelve  there  comes  a  four  on  post.  Horn 
midnight  to  5.80  a.m.  the  policeman  sleeps  in  tin-  Btation  "on  reserve"  (he 

ma)  he  called  out  for  *pe.-ial  duty  an\  time).  From  -i\  to  eight  he  i*  OUt  0U 
In  -dog,"  or  Hhort,  watch.  From  0.80  to  midday  he  \t>  held  on  reserve.  From 
twelve  to  one  he  goes  to  dinner.     From  one  to  six  he  goes  again  on  post. 

Reporting  back,  he  has  his  supper  hour  until  7.80  p. v.,  when  he  is  held  on 

reserve  until  midnight.     Fr> >im  then  until  six  he  is  again  on  post.    For  twelve 
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hoWl,  then,  until 
six   nt    night,  lie 

bai  Iiih  "  day  oil." 

At  six  that  night 
hcgins  the  "short 

day/1  post  no  til 
midnight,  excused 
go  borne  until 
eight  in  flie  morn- 
ing, on  i'""'  from 

eight  tO  ""«',  i'» 
ivscnc    until  12 

midnight  (extra 

diit  v  nl \va \ h  comes 

Up     during  III"' 

honn)j  and  on 
post  again  f<T  his 

last  tour  until  BIX, 

when  lu-'  hex  en- 
other  "day  oil," 

Id  d  i   m  ,  whon  u 

new  "  long  day  " 
begins. 

H  the  patrol- 
man could  keep 

strictly     to  this 

"IT  II  A  DMBBMD  DAUr."  |'  r  o  g  r  a  in  in  e  it 

would   not    In-  so 

bad,  bni  as  o  matter  of  Eaot  he  hai  to  do  far  more.  The  theory  of  the  depart- 
ment li  that  a  man's  rutin-  time  belong*  t..  it,  and  it  i*  a  common  thing  for  an 
officer  to  loao  hii  "day  oil"  because  oi  extra  work  In  a  precinct.  When  he 
makosan  arresl  he  must  be  at  the  pollae  court  at  half  past  eight ithe  following 
morning,  even  if  that  Is  his  hour  for  sleep  or  for  seeing  bis  family.  The  cap- 
tain can  call  upon  anv  man  at  anv  hour. 

While  the  plain  and  simple  patrolman  is  the  greatest  feature  of  interest  of 

nil  in  the  present  writer's  mind,  hecausc  he  most  closely  touches  the  Citj  I  UIO, 
he  by  no  means  exhausts  tin-  dranui  of  the  police.     Twenty  lour  hoUTS  in  a 

station  honso, watching  the  prooession  of  humanity   draggled, filthy  humanity-— 

or  else  those  spruce,  sharp,  and  wicked,  caught  at  their  crimes,  brings  up  a  BUC 

cession  of  soenes worthy  a  Dickens'  or  /.da's  pen. 

While  the  captain  of  the  preoinot  ha»  charge  over  everything,  it  is  the  ser- 
geant at  the  desk  that  rules  so  for  as  the  public  is  concerned.    All  prisoners  are 
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brought  before  Mm,  all  i  iplaints  are  mode  to  him.    He  is  a  judical  officer  as 

„,uch  as  is  any  judge  on  the  Lend..  <  >..  his  own  responsibility  he  can  discharge 
or  led  Bp  for  the  eight.    When  then-  is  no  one  before  him  and  the  station  is 

hare  of  reporters,  officers,  or  prisoners,  he  busies  himself  posting  up  Ins  "Mutter 
ami  making  out  hi-  report**.  (| 

Everj  happening  within  the  precinct  mnal  he  noted  in  this  "blotter. 

Especially  \»  it  a  book  of  crime  and  suspected  wrongdoing.  Down  in  it  goes 
the  pedigree  of  the  aeeuse<l,  down  the  name  ami  addres*  of  the  complainant.  It 
i*  the  judgment  hook  of  the  town,  ami  in  the  hundreds— no,  thousands-of  vol- 
ume* of  this  sort  that  New  York  has  heaped  up  could  he  found  a  marvelous 
history  "t  -in. 

Daytime,  to..,  brings  its  own  procession  of  incidents.  There  is,  for  cxau.pe, 
„  mid  '.„.  the  Greek  pushcart  men,  and  the  station  house  lloor  is  tilled  with  the 

handcarts,  The  (  r  peddlers,  guilty  of  the  smallest  of  .-rimes,  a  simple  viola- 
tion of  son..  poration  ordinance,  yield  peacefully,  terrified  at  the  majesty  of 

the  law.  The  I'olish  .lews,  to...  when  arrested,  do  not  resist;  they  simph  chat- 
ter in  strange  tongu.  ,  helow  their  hreath.     Nor  does  an  Italian  tight,  provided 

he  is  first  cowed  by  the  brand- 
ishing  of  a  night  stick,  or  sees  a 
glittering  revoh  er-barrel  opposed 
to  his  long  knife. 

Drunken,  homeless  wretches 
are  brought  in.  men  and  women 
l.mg  past  all  sense  of  shame.  A 
woman  of  the  slums,  with  band- 
aged head  and  discolored  eyes, 
creeps  through  the  door,  Legging 
the  protection  of  the  law.  A 
party  id  lighting  negroes,  glib  of 
tongue,  lying  and  dangerous,  are 
dragged  before  the  <lc>k.  They 
denv  everything;  they  swear  that 
the  officers  were  wrong.  They 
call  down  vengeance  on  the 
police. 

"  Lock  'em  up ! "  says  the  ser- 
geant briefly  when  he  has  the  last 
inline,  lie  is  us  used  to  this  sort 
of  thing  as  he  is  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  threatens  to  have 
both  him  and  the  officer  "broke 
•TKC1....M,  u..s.,  »iu.        U..N..S.I.H  for  this  outrage." 

on  in-  IU0UXDU.  B 


THE  ICETROPO]  [8 


So  far  only  certain  sides  0< 
the  life  and  work  of  the  police- 
man of  New  York  have  been 
touched  upon.  As  has  been 
said,  hero  arc  seventy-five  hun- 
dred men,  distributed  over  an 
area  of  three  hundred  ami  sixt) 
square  miles.  The  task  oi 
properly  protecting  this  hup 
territory  is  an  enormous  one. 
Part  of  it  is  the  most  thickly 
settled  area  in  the  world  ;  main 
miles  are  hut  thinly  inhabited 
country  -i.le.  To  handle  it 
there  are,  besides  the  patrol- 
men on  foot,  mounted  men.  Q 
bicycle  squad,  a  large  corps  of 
detectives  known  as  "  (  'entral 
Office  men,"  and  a  special  hand 
of  river  and  harbor  police,  who 
patrol  the  water  front  precisely 
the  same  as  the  patrolmen  do 
the    streets,    except    that  they 

travel  in  naphtha  launches. 
Although  few  crimes  happen 

in  the  lonely  districts,  the 
mounted  policeman  sometimes 
finds  diversion   gossiping  with 
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the  numerous  bicyclists,  by  whom,  as  by  every  one,  his  magnificent  horse  is 
much  admired. 

Nor  does  this  list  exhaust  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  police  of  New  York. 
Scores  of  men  arc  daily  detached  for  "special  duty."  These  an-  sent  to 
theaters,  to  large  entertainments,  weddings,  great  public  events,  and  on  vari- 
ous minor  jobs  of  detective  work  that  the  "Central  Office"  men  have  no 
time  for. 

\\  it li  the  appearance  of  the  rapidly  whizzing  electric  cars  a  new  danger 
to  New  York  tots  has  arisen.  Hence  "  school  duty  "  has  become  a  feature  of 
the  New  \  ork  policeman's  programme. 

"School  duty"  consists  of  taking  up  a  station  at  a  point  where  many  chil- 
dren have  to  cross  a  car  line  going  to  and  from  school.  Then  the  youngsters, 
rushing  along  in  groups,  happily  careless,  take  no  heed  ,,f  the  cars.  The  man 
on  guard  stops  them.     He  gathers  a  bunch  behind  him.    One,  two  car*  dash 


pSJt  The  Children  are  out  of  harm's  way.  Now  he  stand*  in  the  ecntOl  "I 
the  tracks.  A  (f& V|  of  his  -tick  will  bring  »"  B  halt  the  tio>-f  BJTOgSJll  gripman. 
He  "sbOVeS11  on  his  bunch  of  little  one.  Across  the  sheet  they  tear,  two 
gripmcn  at  least  fuming  meanwhile.  Then  the  officer  itejM  hack.  The  earn 
arc  allowed  to  pass,  and  meanw  hilc  the  "  guardian  o|  tin-  peace  "  muster*  to 
gOtherand  holds  in  a  hunch  the  next  lot  of  hoy-  and  /ill-. 

A  man  i»  proud  of  being  -cut  out  on  a  mission  of  this  M»rt,  for  the  police 
man  of  New  York  loves  the  youngsters.  There  i«  no  prettier  night  in  the  town 
than  the  fatherly  care  a  patrolman  giv.  t..  a  lost  child,  and  one  of  the  sights  of 
a  police  station  i-  some  little  wanderer  late  at  night  perched  on  the  »crgi>aut'« 
desk  with  half  the  platoon  laughing  at  the  young-fern  prattle.  K\en  the  -ever 
est  captain  does  not  scold  at  the  temporary  infraction  of  the  laws  of  discipline. 
He  runs  his  hand  through  the  child'-  hair,  who  pull-  hi  moil  tache.  "  H'm, 
nice  little  chap!  "  he  say*.    *•  Oct  him  dow  n  to  the  matron  at  Headquarter*." 
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Ami  nn  hour  Infer,  (»r  iih  soon 
iik  ho  niii  bo  ipared,  soma  stal 
wtai  pfltrolman  is  budging 
along  with  the  youngstor  on 
nig  shoulder,  tolling  ii  stories. 
( Ihildron,  however,  aro  noi 

the  only  ones  thai  need  tO  be 

taken  earo  of.  A  verj  impor 
tiini  end  of  polios  work,  now 
thai  New  ^  ork  grown  so 
mighty,  is  street  duty.  Tho 
groat  proMuro  of  the  traffic  Is 
along  Broadway.  Thoro  ii  h 
oonstanl  Rtream  of  vehicles  and 
oars,  and  thousands  hourly  I  rj 
in;,'  tn  oroii.  Thii  has  lod  to 
fcho  "  proadwaj  Squad,"  tli«' 
fmesl  bodi  of  Bpoeial  polioo 
c\  or  called  Into  being. 

,\  czar  "i  New  ^  orli  Ii  i  bo 
man  of  I  bo "  Broadway  Bnnad." 
Vv  Bom  ling  I  •  won  to  Forty 

Booond  Street,  at  ovory  Important  eorner — sometimes  two  and  throe  al  a  corner 
these  men  aro  placed,  sixty  Pour  tn  all.  They  must  bo  at  their  posts  from 
oarlj  morning  until  half  pail  six  al  eight.  Thej  aro  physical  giants,  each  indi 
vidual  man.  Tho  minimum  height  of  a  "  Broadway  Squad"  man,  according  to 
tho  regulations,  is  six  fool  one  Inch.  Tho  moil  of  them  are  considerably  taller. 
Thoro  was  one  man  of  the  "squad"  who  was  si\  feel  ton.  Probably  the  tallest 
now  is  Horrj  Gray,  six  feel  six  and  a  half.    Roundsman  Taggarl  measnrea  si\ 

feet  live  in  liis  stockings, 

These  are  the  brave  fellows  the  visitor  to  New  Fork  sees  mosl  frequently 
and  moil  admires.    The)  an-  tin-  pick  of  the  force,  not  onl\  physicnlh  Imt 
mentally,  for  each  man  has  doilj  t"  answer  soores  "i  questions  ami  give  unlira 
itod  advioe.  Their  daily  work  i-  full  of  danger.    More  than  our  of  tin-  "  Broad- 
way Squad"  Iiiih  been  maimeil  for  life  in  a  jam,  or  caught  between  tWO  Cable 

oars,  ret  they  have  no  fear.  They  bold  the  peace  of  Broadway  in  their 
arm-,  and  under  these  broad  arm-  tens  of  thousands  of  frightened  fcfen  Yorkers 
and  Btrangors  pass  in  safety  each  day.  Tho  tonder  care  on  the  part  of  these 
men  for  tin-  old  mid  Infirm, their  never-failing  oourteay, apeaki  well  for  the 
traditions  of  the  Nev.  fork  polioo. 

The  regular  dress  uniform  of  tin-  font-  is  of  dark-blue  cloth,  tin-  officers 

wearing  tin-  double  breasted  and  tho   patrolmen   ami   roundsmen   the  Bingle- 
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breasted  froek  ooat,  buttoned 

U,  the  throat  with  nine  brOSS 

buttons ;  t||('  trousen  have  a 

white  cord  on  the  outer  seam. 
(  in  each  sleeve  are  three  hut- 
tons,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
coat  four.  Roundsmen  and 
patrolmen  wear  the  helmet, 
mid  ollicers  the  cap  hearing 
the  shield  of  their  rank  and 

their  individual  number.  Serv- 
ice stripes  of  light  blue  are 
sew  ii  on  the  sleeve  one  being 
added  for  each  ti\e  years  of 
sen  iee. 

of  especial  importance  in 

the  workings  of  tin-  depart- 
ment if  the  renowned  I  ►elect- 
ive Bureau,  which  has  not  it- 
equal  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Brought  to  it*  present 
state  of  efficiency  by  Byrnes, 

then  Inspector,  it  is  now  managed  brilliantly.  It  has  a  chief  of  its  own,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  ami  answerable  Only  t"  the  commissioners  and  the  chief  of 

polioe;  seventy  live  "detective  officers,"  under  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  dol- 
lars each;  fifty  "detective  sergeants,"  at  two  thousand  dollars  each,  and  three 
regular  sergeants,  Resides  these  there  is  a  small  detective  bureau  for  local 
Brooklyn  work     about  twenty  more  men. 

At  nine  o'clock  each  morning  the  detectives  come  together  in  their  special 
room  at  Police  Headquarters,  to  receive  their  assignments  for  the  day,  to  talk 
w  ith  their  chief,  and  to  look  ov  er  the  batch  of  prisoners,  criminals  of  note,  and 
inspects.  This  mob  of  Binning  gentry  are  lined  up  along  the  "desks"  before 
the  keen  eyed  sleuths.  One  by  one  they  arc  scanned.  No  guilty  man  or 
woman  can  escape  recognition.  Old  offenders  are  recognized,  those  who  have 
never  before  committed  a  crime  arc  singled  out.  Mercy  prevails  w  hen  mercy 
can  be  extended,  but  for  habitual  criminals  the  hand  of  the  law*  is  never  failing. 

This  morning  scene  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  These  detectives  thrive  on 
the  ferreting  OUt  of  crime.  Kven  man  of  them  works  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours 
a  tlay,  and  never  wearies.  By  ten  o'clock,  except  a  few  held  in  reserve  for  w  hat 
may  come  up  during  the  day,  the  men  have  scattered.  Some  are  detailed  down 
in  Wall  Street,  along  the  street-  of  the  jewelry  trade,  up  and  down  Broadway, 
Of  In  tile  shopping  districts.    These  men's  duties  are  to  prowl,  to  keep  an  eve 
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Open  for  criminals.  If  a  thief,  a  "bunco  steerer,"  a  "crook"  of  any  sort  i* 
6een,  he  is  spoken  to.  Perhaps  he  is  taken  to  Headquarter?,  at  mice  and  locked 
up  there.  Perhaps  he  is  simply  warned.  I'osmMv  he  i.s  onlered  i«-  leave  town. 
At  all  events,  he  is  made  to  feel  that  the  eves  of  the  Detective  I'.ureau  of  New 
York  are  upon  him. 

There  is  not  space  to  go  into  an  account  of  the  working!  of  thil  bureau, 
full  of  vivid  life  as  such  a  story  would  he.  The  briefest  telling  of  it  would  take 
far  too  many  pages.  There  can  only  be  a  hint  by  the  way.  of  what  this  work 
consists.  There  are  fifteen  men  in  the  Wall  St  net  region  all  day,  guarding  the 
"money  bags"— specifically  keeping  thieves  away.     The  famou>  old  "I lead 


Line"  rule  i*  Mill  in  force,  though  not  in  no  many  word*,  Thin  mean*  that  no 
"crOOk,*1  no  matter  what  he  ma\  !■<•  doing,  010  lOUth  of  I  oJtOD  BtrtOl  1 1 
he  ic  found  below  tliif  line  he  will  be  arretted  at  once. 

Aiding  the  detect ivc*  in  their  work  arc  hundred*  ol  men,  paid  h\  the  job, 
unknown  to  the  rot  of  the  force,  valuable  because,  half  criminal*  thomulvt  . 
they  know  the  haunt**  and  the  way*,  of  offender-,  and  can  find  at  once  men  that 
mat  he  wanted. 

Commanding  thih  hpecial  expert  force  the  chief  of  detectives  nth  in  hit  little 
mom.  There  i«  a  chair  there  in  which  many  a  noted  criminal  ha-  -at  r'rom 
this  •■hair  the  most  amazing  confession*  have  been  extorted,  purely  by  detoctivfl 
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skill.    Piecing  together, 

liiilf  guessing  lit  Milne  id 
t ho  details,  making  lli' 

criminal  think  thai  ha 
the  chief  of  detectives 
know  -  id],  the  floodgate! 

Of  i-HiifcHhii.il  Lave  ill  I  Bit 
in    iiiuii  v    a    case  been 

openod,    Buoh  ii  the 
csit  famed  "Third  I  to 

g|CC  "   of  I  h  I  IK'- 

There  Ii  do  place  in 
nil  the  bonndi  of  NTow 
^  or!  10  Bllod  w  iiii  no 
sational  drama  as  those 
few  roorai.  Two  groat 
glass  fronted  oases  eon- 
tain  tin-  Iraplomonts  of 
criino — ii  iiiUHLMiin  of  sin 
ami  shame.  Hore  are 
the  tools  n iili  which  the 
Manhattan  Banli  *■<  •  i » 
bery  was  oommittod  in 
L878,  when  12,794,400 
was  stolon.  I  [era  in  the 
butchered  cleaver  with 
which  the  negro  Orosar 
murdered  Marj  Martin 
in  1895.  Mere  ore  ex 
bibits  of  counterfeit  rail- 
road bondi.  Hero,  !<•", 
aro  "  key  pinchers,"  bar 

ipreaderi|  and  full  burglan1  "kits."  The  oases  are  orammed  full  of  gruesome 
things,    Merc  are  uooioiand  black  oapi,  with  pieturcs  of  the  men  sent  t * •  their 

last  aeeniint  by  tliem.  There  are  knives,  brace-,  !>iK  11  black  jacks,"  "muhI 
bags,"  ami  "brass  knuckles."     A  OUlioUJI  b'ttlo         but  a  few  inclics  high  ami 

broad  oontained  tha  two  bundled  and  sixteen  thouaond  dollars  taken  from  the 

Concord  |N.  II.)  Hank  in  ISOO  (fllO  money  was  buried  in  tliisi  ami  tinallv  rceov 

ered  bj  the  New  ^  ork  men.  Itovoml  arc  the  boxing  glove*  used  on  one  famous 
occasion  in  the  old  Madison  Square  Qarden,  taken  off  the  bands  of  John  L. 

Sullivan  and  "Tug"  Wilson  bj  Byrnes  himself.     And  besides  these  there  arc 

dynamite  outfits,  gambling  implements,  and  Infernal  machines. 
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Near  by  these  cases  is 
the  famous  IJogues  ( *  a  1  - 
lerv  with  its  five  thou- 
sand pictures  of  eriini- 
Hills.  One  Of  the  detec- 
tive- of  the  department 
devised  the  gallery.  It 
consi.-ts  of  three  cabi- 
nets, in  which  are  locked 
panels  that  swing  out 
from  a  common  center- 
like  door.   Each  of  these 

panels  contain  spaces  for 
two  hundred  small  photo 

graphs,       rows  of  ten 

each  on  both  front  and 
back.    Thc\  arc  classified 

according  to  the  crimes. 
Each  photograph  is  num- 
bered, and  now  there  is 
adopted,  in  addition  to 
each     photograph,  the 

Bertillon  system  of  marks 
and  measurements,  w  hich 
sets  down  each  criminal 
in  full  physical  detail. 
These  records  are  kept 
in  great  books,  and  each 
record  is  numbered  to 
correspond  with  its 
photograph. 

An   account  of  the 

New  Fori  police  system  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Police.  This  special  force  numbers  sixty-seven  men  in  all. 
It  patrol*  all  the  waters  ol    New  York  day  and  night,  from  Glen  Island  and 

M.Hint  St.  Vinoenl  to  Bobbins  Reef  mar  States  Island,  with  five  naphtha 
Launches,  one  rowboat,  and  one  large  steamer,  the  "  Patrol."    it  has.  besides, 

tWO  launches  ID  Brooklyn,  ami  eight  or  ten  men  there.  Its  house  is  at  Pier 
A,  North  River,  and  it  has  a  sub-pieeinct  station  at  One  Hundred  ami  Twenty- 
second  Street  ami  Harlem  Itiver.  Four  men  go  out  in  each  launch.  This  os- 
tein of  patrolling  b\  water  has  practically  done  away  with  all  river  thieves, 
and  has  made  an\  kind  of  crime  along  the  water  front  infreipient. 
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)k  ,  /"C^ij^^J/l I;  I.  in.'  two  ehaptcri  t..  tho  story  <•( 

NV       / .  ••  Jfla.\  "fighting  flro"  in  New  fork,  a  story, 

he  it  told,  that  yields  to  nono  in  thrilling 

Incidents  and  OXciting  details.   Om;  ol  tlii'Hi* 
W  ohaptoi  i  concerned  with  the  exploits  ol  the 
'  "  \  1 1 1 ii ii 1 1 M ■  i'","  the  "  Vamps,"  iih  they  ere  lov 
ingiv  called,  who  from  the  old  Dutch  days  formed 
Into  engino  companies  that  included  in  their  mora 
borship  moo  from  the  highest  olrcloi  In  New  ork. 
\^  The  other  ohapter  de&li  with  tho  modern  firemen, 
the  "Paid  Department/1  organized  in  I860,  and  now, 
without  exaggeration,  tho  finest  in  the  world.  The 
deedi  of  these  men  Pom  o  ohroniole  of  do  loss  dra- 
matic interest. 

li  [s  a  difficult  t n »- k  to  iet  down  in  brief  tho  ston  of 
y  tho  Volunteers,  of  tho  growth  of  their  lorvico,  and  tho 
famous  Bros  of  two  and  a  half  centuries,  for  there  is 
mnoli  ilmt  Bhould  be  told.  1**1  -  protection,  10  Ear  as 
Now  Fork  Is  concern od,  Is  very  nearly  as  * » I « I  as  the 

city  itiolf.    li  was  not,  it  Is  true,  until  tho  w  nd  Quarter  of  this  century  began 

that  tho  Volunteer*  were  uumorouB  enough  or  completely  enough  oouippod  to 
bo  of  signal  service,  but  loug  before  thai  they  had  done  wonders. 

Tho  first  Item  Of  flro  news  in  the  records  of  the  city  hears  the  ihitr  of  I*'' Is, 
ami  refers  to  the  OstablilhinOnt  of  a  lire  police     three  lire  wardons.     One  of 

these  wardens  was  Martin  Krieger,  proprietor  •>!  a  famous  tavern  of  that  day, 

The  lire  wardens' duties  were  ehicllv  t«»  inspect  chimneys,  ami  at  the  time  these 

appoint  QtS  were  made  an  ordinance  WAS  passed  prohibiting  "  between  I  he 

Port  and  the  Fresh  Water  the  building  "I  nnv  mure  wooden  ehinmevK." 

A  M  rattle  watoh  "  Of  Olght  men  was  started,  mid  toward  the  end  of  L867,  the 
need  ,,f  leather  lire  buokotl  being  SOVOTOlj  felt,  "lie  hundred  and  liftv  of  them 

wore  made  by  the  seven  shoemakers  of  New  ^  ork  and  put  rood)  Cor  dsc  at  the 

Stadt  HuyH  nnd  nt  the  resi<h«neeh  of  nine  prominent  citizens.    One  year  later 

the  first  lire  eouipanv  was  organised,  with  eight  members  at  first,  flftj  later  on, 

and  its  hours  of  dutfl   WerO  from  nine  o'clock  until  sunrise.     These  amateur 

Bremen  wen-  spoken  of  as  the"  Prowlers.11  They  had  two  hundred  and  fifty 

bucket!  and  eight  small  ladders. 

History  dues  not  ri  d  the  successes  of  this  company,  but  it  makes  men 

tiOD  of  the  fact  that  three  pnhlie  WOlls  WON  in  the  middle  of  the  |t  i eotB,  and 

that  the  lire  helpers,  standing  in  long  linos,  passed  the  water  along  in  buckets, 

1  L\S 


An  ordinance  of  those  days  was  that  each  householder  should  keep  o'  nights 

three  hin  ketfuU  ,,f  water  mi  his  doorstep,  in  ease  the  lire  patrol  should  be  in 
need;  another  Ordinance  provided  thai  there  should  be  ten  bueketfuls  at  the 

town  pumps. 

After  the  Hritish  took   j  cssion  there  were  more  extensive  precautions. 

A  public  ohimnoy  nweep  was  appointed,  and  it  was  decreed  that  every  house 
that  had  two  chinne  d  -hould  possess  at  least  one  lire  bucket.  These  were  to 
he  thrown  OUl  Of  the  window*  upon  the  spreading  of  an  alarm.  From  the  lire 
to  the  nearest  well  the  citi/ens  who  had  hastened  to  save  property  would  form 
in  a  double  line,  the  full  buckets  going  up  on  one  side,  the  emptv  ones  coming 
down  on  the  other. 

The  first  lire  engines  in  New  York  were  brought  over  from  London  in  L731. 
Then  the  city  had  only  eight  thousand  si\  hundred  and  twentv  -eight  inhabitants, 
and  there  were  few  three  storv  houses.  The  manufacturer  of  these  tire  engines 
advertised  ihein  in  thi.s  quaint  way:  "Richard  Newshaui,  of  Cloth  Fair,  l.oii 

lion,  engineer,  makes  the  most  substantial  ami  convenient  engines  for  quench- 
ing tires,  which  carry  continual  strtHXtrw  w  ith  great  force." 

The  city  purchased  two  of  these  engines,  the  cisterns  of  which  the  men 

filled  with  buckets.  Their  curious  mechanism  can  only  be  appreciated  bj  :i 
glance  at  old  drawing.  These  engines  paved  the  way  six  years  later  for 
New  Fork's  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  It  was  organized  with  thirty-five 
men,  and  Jacob  Tusk  was  its  first  chief.  Tusk  is  famed  in  tire  annals  from 
his  having  introduced  the  leather  cap  that  New  York's  tin-men  still  continue 
to  wear. 

Little  remains  to  be  told  from  this  time  to  well  on  in  the  new  century. 
The  Revolu*  tion,  Of  course,  disorganized  the  tire  service.     In  1786, 

however,  it  was  put  on  a  DOW   hasis.  Fifteen 
engine  companies  and  two  hook  and  lad- 
der companies  were  formed,  ami  there 
was  also   the   "  I  land-indiand  "  Fire 
( 'ompanv   for  the  ~av  injj  of"  prop. 
*~ — — v    crtv,    each    member  carrying 

y\/V*      '  -r-  'V^^  W'th     llini    tW°  "'  ",,ir^ 

and    a    half    yards  raven's 
duck  (with  proper  st rings  i." 
In    L798  the  firemen    were  in- 
corporated under   the  name  of 
the  M  Fin-  Department  of  the  City  of   New  York,"  and  their  number  was 
raised  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty.    In  the  Volunteers 
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numbered  eight  hundred  and  sixty  nine  men,  and  L819  saw  the  adoption  <>f  a 
great  novelty  in  iir<-  Implements  the  hose,  From  that  day  buckets  began  to 
go  (mi  of  date. 

The  '20b,  tin'  '80s,  tin'  'inn,  and  ihc  '808  witnessed  the  heyday  of  the  Volun- 
teer*, In  their  prime  these  wore  famous  organisations)  They  were  curious  com* 
posit08  "i  Boaial  clubs,  political  camps,  coteries  of  gentlemen  and  hard-hitting 
boys  of  the  people  alike.  Many  of  the  young  follows  who  belonged  to  them  are 
now  among  the  mosl  prominent  of  NVw  fork's  citizens.  Men  gained  their  name 
and  famefrom  their  Are  service.  For  years  it  was  the  proud  boast  of  the  friends 
of  many  a  New  Yorker,  high  or  low  iu  rank  !  Khe  ran  with  the  *  masheen.1 " 

Rivalries  were  constant.  This  was  the  keynote  of  the  admirable  service, 
for  there  was  no  discipline.  At  times  two  companies,  pellmell  on  their  way  to 
a  lire,  wouhl  stop  short  ami  lighi  out  their  differences  in  the  open  street,  letting 
the  lire  take  care  of  itself.    But  this  seldom  happened.   The  enthusiasm  was 

tOO  keen.    There  was  too  much  strife  lor  a  record.     At  a  lire  il  Company  would 

halt*  kill  themselves  to  "wash"  Borne  other  oompany.    "Washing"  meant 

simph  pumping  more  water  into  a  rival's  engine  than  that  rival  could  pump 
I  MO 


OUl  i-t..  the  next  in  line.  In  that  case  the  rival's  reservoir  would  overflow. 
This  happened  when  the  companies  were  obliged  to  get  water  from  a  distance, 
and  would  "sling  out  »  in  line  from  the  fire  to  the  source  of  supply  and  pump 
from  one  to  the  "ther. 

Nevertheless,  will,  all  their  rivalries  and  tights,  the  Volunteers  were  closely 
hound  t. .-ether.  With  apparatus  crude  and  clumsy  compared  with  that  of  to- 
day,  they  performed  great  deed,  of  daring  and  skill.  Over  a  half  century  they 
fought  some  <-f  the  greatest  I  ires  of  the  world.  Their  engines  were  works  of 
ai  t.  They  were  l.rilliant  in  metal,  hrave  in  fresh  paint,  and  there  was  hardly 
one  of  importance  that  had  not  a  painting  on  its  back,  a  painting  whose  Bubjeet 
might  bo  anything,  and  often  was  an  Indian  or  a  beautiful  female  figure,  the 
work  of  some  one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  the  time. 

Many  of  the  engine  houses  were  tilted  up  elahorately.  The  Volunteers 
Bpont  much  of  their  time  in  them.  They  were  social  stations  all  over  the  city, 
ami  on  occasions  there  were  given  gorgeous  entertainments  to  which  the  neigh- 
borhood ami  other  companies  were  bidden.  To  be  a  gallant  fireman  was  to  win 
the  heart  of  any  New  York  girl.  And  no  wonder,  for  in  their  huge  helmets, 
with  a  different  froutpiece  for  each  company,  their  red  shirts,  high  hoots,  and 
embroidered  BUBpenders,  the  Volunteers  were  a  brilliant  sight. 

The  service  had  great  allurements  for  many  years.  As  has  been  said,  it 
took  in  scores  of  New  Yorkers  then  or  afterward  notable.  Some  of  its  best 
known  members  were  Harry  Howard,  for  long  the  chief,  Zophar  Mills,  Carlisle 
Norwood,  John  T.  Agnew,  William  M.  Tweed,  "  Harry"  Genet,  Police-Chief 
Byrnes,  Peter  and  Robert  (Soelct,  John  R.  Steers  (who  built  the  yacht  Amer- 
ica*, William  II.  Webb,  John  Decker,  last  chief  of  the  "Vamps;"  Clorkson 
Crolius,  Alon/.o  Kioto,  P.  W.  Engs,  Richard  Oroker,  .Ionian  L.  Mott,  Robert  B. 
Nooney,  John  Moller,  Aaron  Burr  Hays,  Hugh  Curry,  John  F.  McGovern, 
William  A.  Woodhull,  William  II.  Wiokham,  Daniel  F.  Tiemann,  Arnett  0. 
Smith,  0.  Godfrey  Guntber,  .lames  J.  Bevins,  Shepard  S.  Knapp,  Benjamin 
J.  Evans,  Peter  fetter,  Sr.,  John  J.  Blair,  Malachi  Fallon,  Robert  II.  Ellis, 
Frederick  A.  Ridabout,  Adam  P.  Pentz,  Martin  J.  Keese,  W.  K.  W.  Cham- 
bers, Lorenzo  Delmonieo,  Edward  ECaight. 

Of  noted  companies  there  were  through  these  years:  Hudson  1  (one  of  the 

tw  m ponies  founded  iii  1  T - i  1  and  continuously  in  existence  until  L845,  when  it 

was  disbanded  on  account  of  its  pngnacionsnessi,  Ameiicus  i  Rig  Six-Tiger, 
Tweed's  old  company),  Lexington  7,  Knickerbocker  Li  ("Old  N  ick  "),  Colum- 
bian il.  Peterson  L5  (Old  Maid),  Fulton  31,  Cataract  85,  Jefferson  26  ("  Blue 
Roys"),  Black  Joke  88,  Clinton  41,  Live  Oak  44  («  Old  Turk  "). 

The  above  are  engine*  companies.  Of  great  hose  companies  there  were 
Marion  ("  Veto"),  New  York  5,  Columbian  9,  City  33,  Oceana  36,  Red  Jacket 
I.'. ;  and  of  hook  and  ladders,  Mutual  1  (founded  in  1772  and  in  service  until  the 
Volunteers  went  out),  l'liumix  8,  Lafayette  »»,  Xarragansett  10,  Marion  13,  and 
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Columbian   14   ("  Wide 
Awake"). 

A  host  "f  grim  tires 
engaged  the  attention  of 
these  red-.shirted  heroes, 
headed  by  foremen  Bhout- 
ing  their  orders  through 
huge  t  rn  111  pe  t  B.  New 
^  Ork's  great  fires  have 
been  many  and  hard  to 
vanquish.  Always  have 
the  "tire  laddies"  been 
handicapped,  most  fre- 
quently by  an  insufficient 

SUpplj   of    water.  This 

was  particularly  the  ease 
in  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

Alexander  Hamilton 
said  in  his  time  that  one 
eould  not  be  in  New 
York  twenty-four  hours 
without  hearing  an  alarm 
of  fire.  It  is  figured  that 
.New  York  now  has,  on 
the  average,  forty-five 
hundred  alarms  yearly — 
or  very  clOSC  to  fifteen 
every  twenty-four  hours, 
Another  writer  remarks 
that  New  York  has  suf- 
fered more  from  confla- 
grations than  any  other 
•■ity  on  the  two  conti- 
nents, with  the  exeeption  of  Constantinople.  The  fires  that  have  made  history 
are  very  nearly  a  dozen  in  all,  and  start  in  1741  with  the  burning  of  the 
church  that  Btood  in  Fort  George,  just  to  the  Bonth  of  Bowling  Green. 

In  1776  and  in  17^7  there  were  great  fires,  the  first  at  the  foot  <>f  I'.road  Street, 
the  la.-t  wiping  out  fully  one  quarter  «»f  the  city,  or  nearly  all  that  portion  west 
of  Broadway  and  south  of  Barclay  Street,  besides  much  on  the  east  side  along 
Meaver  Street.  Then  on  December  L796,  came  the  "Coffee  Slip  Fire"  in 
Front  Street.    1808  witnessed  the  "Lumber  Yard  Fire";  and  is<>i  saw  yet  an 
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A  BTJU9  on  THE  RIVED  FRONT, 


other  great  fire,  Including 
the  hlatorio  Tontine  ( loi 

lloti>e,  the  total  Ionh 

being  t  w .  •  million  dollars. 
( In  b  Sundoj   rn 

lug  oi   Is  1 1  thorn  QBUia 

■'Mf  .-I  the  greatest  of 

wen    ^  orVi  <  Qagi  i 

t""HH,  three tentna  tko 
Brioli  Mfootlng  Rouse, 
St.  Paul's,  st  « loorgi 
and  tin'  Debtors1  Prison 
(the  present  Soil  ol  ft 
ords),  In  L888  the  <  iu 
Hotel  mu  Broadway,  be 

tv .  <  n  (  Vdur  and  Thame* 

Street  <.  was  burned  aftor 

lOmO  thrilling  heeues  and 
inar\ uIoiim  encapex  Two 
yearn  Inter  tho  Howery 

Tlioatox  was  entirol)  do 

Htruvi'd.     Kuiir  \eam  fol 

lowing  that  the  Italian 
Opera  House,  afterward 

the  National  Theater,  WOI 
^wallowed  up  hy  llamoH. 

Most  terrible  of  all, 

howevor,   WSJ  the  giant 

conflagration   oi  L88S 

Twenty    million  dollar*' 

worth  of  buildings  and 
goods  vanished  as  if  by 
magic  on  one  ..i  the  most 

hitter  eold  night*  of  the 
year.     The  river,  were  frozen,  the  en-rin.     found  it  almoll  ImpO  liblfl  to  got 

water.  Burrounding  bnildingi  were  finally  blown  up  to  arrest  the  flames 
The  Merchants'  Exchange,  erected  In  1887,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  New 

York,  wum  destroyed      Kircmen  were  summoned  from  \.  u  'Jersey.  BoOTNOf 
great  merchant*  were  mined;  hundreds  of  men  walked  the  Htreet»  bankrupt. 
Other  celebrated  fire*  wore  the  burning  of  tho  Tribune  building  in  IH45. 

Thih  year  proved  u.o-t  di-a  tio.i-  in  the  \\a\  ol  lire-.  In  .lul\  there  came  a 
fire  that  eont  over  ton  million  dollam.    During  iU  progrenH  a  miltpetre  *tore 
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house  exploded,  the  shoes  breaking  more  than  a  million  punch.  «f  glass  through  - 
nut  tin-  city.   A  disaiter  that  severely  taxed  the  Volunteers  was  the  Hague 

Street  oxnlosion  in  1800,  in  which  sixty  four  persons  were  killed.  Three  yearn 
Inter  the  printing  and  publishing  establishment  of  the  Harpers',  in  Franklin 
Square,  bnrnod,  and  with  it  went  the  Walton  Bouse  of  bittoric  feme 

The  Crystal  I'alaee  lire  in  Is.'.H,  the  Kim  Street  lire  in  I860,  the  Division 
Street  tenement  lire  in  [864,  and  the  burning  of  Barnum's  M ojenm  in  1865, 
wore  all  groat  dramatic  event*.    In  I860  the  Academy  of  Music  was  bnrnod. 

Later  conflagrations  have   been   the   Inman  Line  pier  lire  in    L888,  the  old 

World  building  lire  in  1889,  the  Brooklyn  Theater  lire  in  1876,  end  since 
L80O  the  l  oriv  leoond  street  flre  In  1898,  the  Bleooker  Btreel  fire  In  1895,  and 
the  American  Hone  ESxohange  on  upper  Broadway  In  1806.  The  Hanover 
apartmonl  bouse  flre  at  Fifteenth  Btreel  and  Fifth  Avenue  In  the  spring  of  is:>^ 
wax  notable  became  of  the  number  of  prominent  people  thai  lived  under  itM 
root,  two  of  them  being  es  Secretary  of  the  6Tavy  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  and  Alan 

Arthur,  ion  of  the  lute  President  Arthur.  The  Hleceker  Street  lire,  at  the 
COrnOr  Of  hleeeker  Street  and  I  iron.  I  wa  \ ,  in  the  midxt  of  D  region  of  storehouses 

and  costly  merchandise,  proved  oi  (  the  wont  Bros  the  paid  deportment  of 

New  Yolk   hOI  ever  roped  with.     It  eulle.l  •ml    loil\    |>er  OOnt  Of  the  depart 
incut's  men,  borxei,  and  apparatus.    Ten  and  a  quarter  minutes  after  the  timl 
alarm  had  Mounded  over  three  hundred  men  were  actively  ut  work.     Five  alarms 
and  then  D  "  llmultaneOUl  Call  "  (the  famoUH  "  two  nines  ")  were  sounded,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  pipe  or  hose  was  drought  into  line. 

During  the  '80s  and  the   early  '90s   there  were  many  sharp  and  serious 

tenement  alarms,  due  to  ievoral  organised  gangs  of  Brebugs  that  for  some  time 
played  great  havooj  but  these  have  all  been  BAbdued,  and  the  principals  are 

Serving  terms  in  the  penitent  i  n  \ . 

The  l  ire  I  >epm  I  ment  to  da\  shows  the  height  of  military  efflcienOj  Its 
organization  is  cxtieineh  simple.     A  eommission  mODBgei  its  buxlneXi  affairs, 

and  a  ohiof  rules  over  its  technical  matters.  Under  the  present  chief  there 
are  about  twonfa  live  hundred  men,  this  [nolnding  all  of  the  Brooklyn  force, 

and  the  telegraph,  repair  shop,  and  elerieal  stall-. 

Of  actual  firemen  there  arc  on  Manhattan  Island  and  in  the  Bronx,  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty  li\e  men;  in  Brooklyn  and  Long  bland  City,  nine  hundred 
and  -i\t\    men.      The  miter  districts  of   I lOOg  Island  and  all  of  Stateii  Island 

are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Volunteer  organisations.  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
have  sixty  six  engine  oompanies  (nine  of  which  are  double),  twenty  twol  k 

and  ladder  companies  (one  of  which  is  double),  three  water  towers,  and  five 
chemical  engines  for  the  suburban  districts.    Four  of  the  sixty  six  engine  oora- 

panics  are  lire  hoats.     In  Brooklyn  there  are  sixty  three  engine  companies  ami 
Seventeen  hook  and  ladder  companies.      This  BUb  department  is  managed  l.\ 
four  deputy  and  sixteen  battalion  chiefs 
in  » 


The  department's  organization  in  Manhattan  includes  three  deputy  ehiefs, 
fourteen  ehiefs  of  battalion,  one  chief  instructor,  and  ninety-three  foremen  with 
the  rank  of  eaptain.  The  COSt  of  the  tire  service  in  now  about  four  million 
dollar*  a  year. 

All  is  quiet  in  the  engine  house  at  nine  e.  il    Early  hours  rule  in  the 

deportment,  and  the  ten  men,  foreman  and  his  lieutenant  or  assistant  foreman, 

me  thinking  of  bed.  The  Are  horses  have  been  attended  to  for  the  night,  and 
three  of  them  are  lying  comfortably  stretched  out,  as  only  a  tire  horse  knows 
how  to  do. 

From  the  upper  floor  there  can  he  heard  the  click  of  billiard  balls.  Half 
the  members  of  the  company  are  there.  The  captain— lie  is  always  spoken  of 
as  eaptain — is  dividing  his  attention  between  a  mgar  and  a  newspaper. 

The  "  engineer  of  the  steamer'*  that  is,  the  engineer  proper— is  giving  a  last 
loving  polish  to  the  engine  before  he  goes  "aloft."  There  is  only  one  man 
beside  him  on  this  floor,  the  u  bouse  watchman,"  who  sits  at  a  little  desk  in  a 
railed -ofT  space  near  the  door,  keeping  in  the  "house  journal"  the  record  of  the 
station's  life.  Bvery  man's  going  and  coming  is  noted  in  this  book — everything 
lire  details,  calls,  etc.,  in  red  ink,  all  else  in  black. 

Just  then,  above  the  ordinary  click  of  the  telegraph  instruments  over  this 
railed  of!  space,  comes  tin-  sound  of  a  sharp  click.  An  instant,  and  then  the 
sound  of  a  gong.  It  beats  out  a  number  in  decisive  strokes  -cling,  cling,  cling 
— cling,  cling,  cling,  cling — cling,  cling,  cling,  cling,  (ding,  cling-  8,  4,  6—846. 
The  mechanism  that  does  this  seems  to  stop  at  nothing.  It  not  only  gives  the 
alarm,  but  it  prints  it  in  dashes  on  a  ticker  tape,  it  stops  the  Station-house  clock 
short,  it  drops  "a  trip"  releasing  the  horses,  and  at  the  same  second  lights  up 
the  gas  in  the  dormitory    all  at  the  lirst  tap  of  the  gong. 

Already,  by  the  time  it  has  taken  to  read  this  one  last  sentence,  the  horses 
are  harnessed,  the  men  are  at  their  posts.  At  their  posts  i  Aye,  ami  more. 
They  an  OUt  of  the  door.  They  have  wheeled  into  the  street.  Down  four 
shining  brass  rods  from  the  floors  above  these  men  have  come  sliding,  coat- 
less,  hat  less,  but  ready.  The  horses,  plunging,  are  at  the  poles.  The  collars 
hang  from  the  ceiling;  each  horse  stands,  run  etting,  directly  beneath  his  own. 
(juiek  as  thought  it  is  snapped  upon  his  neck.  The  driver  is  in  his  seat;  he 
has  buckled  himself  in  with  a  single  movement. 

Behind  is  the  hose-cart  or  "  tender,"  equally  ready.  The  chain  is  Hung 
away  from  the  open  doorway.  The  driver  grasps  the  reins,  and  the  "hangers," 
at  the  slight  pull,  slip  from  the  collars  and  fly  up  to  the  ceiling.  With  a  crash 
of  their  feet  the  horses  bolt  for  the  open.  Captain  and  men  fling  themselves 
aboard  OS  the  start  is  made.  As  the  engine  crosses  the  sill  the  engineer  throws 
a  "torch"  or  a  handful  of  cotton  waste  and  match  into  the  furnace  that  is 
ready  for  lighting  on  the  moment  Before  three  blocks  are  traversed  the 
steam  has  attained  a  pressure  of  nearl\  sixty  pounds. 
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Ami  the  gOOg  has  hardly  itoppfld  ringing! 

Seven  seconds    I •  •  harness  Mini  gel  outside  the  doors!     Seven  seconds  hv 

the  watch. 

It  [fl  in  this  Way  that  the  New  V<»rl<  tireinan  works,  urn  I  even  at  midnight, 
when  the  gong's  Call  finds  him  asleep,  llti  mi. I  all  the  new  are  neverl  holes* 
out  of  the  limine  in  twelve  seconds. 

A  mod  ride  through  the  city  streets,  a  sight  that  every  ODD  knowi  by  heart, 
mora  modi  bocauso  of  the  orowdod  streets,  by  day  than  bj  night.  But  Bight 
Honiclmw  gives  the  eavalcadfl  more  of  iplondor,  Thore  is  &  twofold  objool  lu 
the  furious  ride,  i"  which  lacondi  are  eitoomed  aa  dayi  elsewhere.    It  is  ool 

alone  In  excel  all  previous  records,  hut  to  heat  the  other  companies  HlimmOnod. 

The  company  arriving  Sral  baa  command;  its  foreman  is  in  charge  until  some 

IQperior  officer — one  of  tin*  Initiation  eliiofH — drives  up;  anil  that  moment  of 
early  action    for  one  never  knows  when  the  important  instant  may  i  r  may 

make  a  marked  man  of  him. 

The    time    made    hy    the    moht  expert  •>(    those   companies    is  remarkable. 

W  hen  l.i  Hung  Ohang,  the  Ohinoio  diplomat,  waa  in  New  York  soma  foataof 

lire  assembling  were  shown  him.  The  Oriental  statesman  stu.nl  in  I'uioii 
Square  and  Dulled  down  the  lever  signal  in  one  "I  the  little  red  lamp  po.-t  bOXOB. 
One  minute  and  thirty  seven  seconds  later  a  company  two  and  a  half  blocks 
away  wan  not  only  OH  the  scone,  hut  had  "  taken  the  hydrant,"  •  I  retched  its 
hoiO,  "broken  (lie  line,"  "  put  on  a  pipe"  and  started  the  Water,  in  this  ease 
running  OUl  fcWO  hundred  and  lifty  feet  or  li\e  lengths  of  hose, 

The  average  New  ITork  engine  makes  about  two  hundred  "  nuiH "  a  year 

that  is,  goes  out  ah. .ut  four  times  a  week.  In  tin-  crowded  districts  downtown 
a  OOmpany  gOtS  out  at  least  onoe  a  day  On  the  average.  It  hitches  up  in  re- 
sponse to  telegraphic  milt*  an  average  of  eight  timet*  a  .lay,  each  company  hear 
ing  over  the  wires  that  come  into  its  house  ahoiit  two  thirds  of  the  total  calls 
of  the  city.  la-sides  these  general  calls  a  company  is  often  summoned  on  "still 
alarms,"  a  "still  alarm"  meaning  that  the  new  -  .-!  the  tire  is  brought  hv  some 
one  directly  into  the  engine  house.  There  are  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
tilth  alarms,  and  alter  these  tin-  "two  nines"  call.     All  of  these  are  sent  by  the 

Morse  telegraphic  ■yatom  t<>  headquarters,  and  the  telegraph  hureau  there  at 

once  transmits  them  to  the  various  stations. 

The  New  ^  ..rk  engine  in  noM  Ave  torn  in  weight,  and  it-  equipment  1b 

mnrvclously  complete.  Working  under  ordinan  pressure  (seventy  live  pounds 
of  steam),  it  throws  a  stream  of  two  hundred  and  tifty  gallons  a  minute  from 
each  pipe;  under  heavy  prc-ure  at  great  tires  (one  hundred  and  twentv  Im- 
pounds of  steam),  twelve  hundred  gallons  a  minute.  A  two  and  a  half-inch 
hoBO  is  the  most  used,  and  for  outdoor  work  a  nozzle  of  one  and  three  quur- 
ten  inch.  For  indoor  Work  the  nozzle  preferred  is  one  and  a  quarter  inch, 
and  this  is  a  "controlling  nozzle"  that  can  shut  oil  the  Mow  of  water  in 
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an  irihtiint.  When-  a  huge  and  high  stream  is  needed  the  "pipe"  it*  not  held 
hy  men,  hut  is  set  on  a  "holder,"  with  sharp-pointed  feet  that  ean  be  stuck 
int..  the  hardest  pavement  For  a  hose  is  a  tcrrihle  thing  to  hold.  It  writhes 
and  jumps  under  a  heavy  pressure  of  water;  it  pulls  baekwurd  violently. 
Half  a  doz.-n  men  arc  sometimes  insuflieient  to  control  it  When  the  water  is  at 
its  very  highest  pre— urc. 

A  New  York  truck  has  an  equipment  of  twelve  ladders  (from  ten  to 
seventy-three  feet  longi.  -ix  s.-aling  ladders,  six  life-saving  Lett-,  a  life-saving 
iiei  (thirty  feet  in  circumference),  four  life-saving  ropes,  a  "Jacob's  ladder" 
nope  hidden,  ami  a  kit  of  foreihle  entrance  tools.  This  equipment  can  save 
life  under  almost  any  emergency.  There  is,  besides,  u  new  fire  escape,  con- 
sisting of  a  rope  that  runs  inside  a  metal  cylinder,  over  three  friction  pulleys. 
The  cylinder  is  fastened  on  a  roof  or  a  window  with  a  spike,  the  rope  is  slipped 
about  the  man  in  danger,  and  automatically  it  lets  him  down  to  the  ground,  a 
heavy  body  at  the  same  speed  as  a  light  one. 

The  nucleus  ..f  the  >ysteiu  of  life  saving  in  the  Fire  Department  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Life  Saving  Corps  attached  to  the   Fire   I Iead.piarters  in  Fast 

si\t v -seventh  Street. 

This  corps  is  the  pet  creation  of  Chief  I'oiiner,  and  to  him  most  of  the  im- 
provements and  innovations  in  the  life-saving  work  are  due.  And  now  it 
Btandfl  a-  the  school  of  instruction  for  the  department.  To  the  Fife  Saving 
( 'orps  every  young  lireman  must  go  in  order  to  learn  how  he  shall  earn  a 
human  being  down  five  stories  to  the  sidewalk  and  safety. 

While  the  .  oi  p-  is  always  on  duty  for  emergency  calls,  it  is  only  in  the  case 
..f  big  tire-,  where  hundreds  of  persons  are  in  imminent  danger,  that  it-  services 
may  he  called  into  requisition.  Most  of  the  life  saving  that  the  New  Yorker 
BeOS  is  done  by  the  ordinary,  everyday  hook  and  ladder  companies. 

Some  interesting  statistics  have  been  collected  in  regard  to  tires  in  New 
Fork:  The  Fire  Department  of  the  city  costs  about  a  dollar  and  a  quarters 
year  for  each  inhabitant.  Faeh  alarm  of  tire,  false  or  real,  costs  five  hundred 
and  forty-live  dollars.  Faeh  actual  tire,  large  and  small  averaged,  means  the 
expenditure  of  six  hundred  dollars.  This  is  costly,  compared  with  the  figures 
of  other  cities.  London  spends  le.-s  than  one-fifth  of  these  amounts,  and  Boa- 
ton  and  Philadelphia  only  about  one-seventh.    The  number  of  fires  in  all  New 

^  oi  k  double  those  of  London. 

New  York  averages  nineteen  thousand  gallons  of  water  to  each  tire — almost 
double  that  used  by  London.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  while  the  whole 
world  loses  three  hundred  and  sixtv  tiv  c  million  dollars  bv  fire  each  vear,  only 
-ix  million  dollars  of  it  is  lost  in  New  York,  (ias  is  said  to  be  responsible 
for  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  New  Fork  fires;  other  lights,  thirty-nine  per- 
cent ;  line-  and  stoves,  fifteen  per  cent;  spark-,  nine  percent;  children's  care- 
lessness, six  per  cent. 
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GRANGE  us  it  may  seem,  there  was  q  time 
in  the"  history  of  New  Fork  City  when 
liquors  of  all  kinds  were  unknown.  Thai 
)eri««l,  however,  was  when  Manhattan 
Island  was  occupied  by  North  Ameri- 
can   Indians.      These    Indians   had  no 
vUowledge  w  hatever  (»f  the  methods  cm- 

>yed  in  the  distillation  of  spirituous 
iquors,  ami  accordingly,  through  their 
gnorance  of  this  art,  they  were  "total 
abstainers."  This  condition  of  things 
was  soon  chunked  when  the  early  Dutch 
trader.-  sailed  into  New  York  harbor  with 
Cargoes  of  Jamaica  nun,  and  proceeded  to 
barter  their  "tire  water"  for  the  Indians' 
furs.  These  aborigines  after  once  tasting  nun 
could  not  get  enough  to  satisfy  their  appetites, 
and  their  account  of  the  first  liquor  which  came 
into  their  hands  is  I. est  set  forth  in  an  Indian 
tradition,  which  relates  that  the  name  of  Man- 
hattan Island  (New  York)  is  corrupted  from 
"  Manahaehtanienk,"  meaning,  in  the  Delaware 
language,  "The  island  where  we  all  became  intoxicated." 
The  sturdy  Dutch  burghers  who  lived  on  Manhattan  [aland 
when  the  city  was  known  as  New  Amsterdam  quaffed  their  beer  and  ale  in 
comparative  peace  and  quiet,  ami  the  liquor  traffic  of  those  early  days  was  not 
so  important  a  factor  as  it  has  since  grown  to  he. 

When  the  Duke  of  York  took  possession  of  the  island  and  changed  its  name 
to  New  York,  there  was  a  corresponding  change  in  all  the  laws,  including  tho>c 
regulating  the  liquor  business.  These  colonial  provisions  were  taken  from  the 
Duke  of  York's  I.ook  of  Laws,  and  were  digested  into  one  volume  for  the  pub- 
lic use  of  the  territories  in  America  under  the  government  of  His  lloyal  High- 
ness. These  laws  were  published  March  I,  1664*  at  a  general  meeting  at  Hemp- 
Stead,  Long  Island,  and  were  the  first  to  go  into  effect  in  New  York  City,  as 
also  in  the  other  colonies  under  British  rule.  As  the  liquor  traffic  comes  into 
prominence  principally  through  the  passage  of  laws  which  regulate  it,  the  dif- 
ferent acts  which  have  been  passed  from  the  early  days  to  the  present  time  are 
of  much  interest. 

According  to  the  Duke  of  York's  laws,  brewers  were  required  to  be  skilled 
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in  the  art,  and  if  anyone  sold  unfit  or  unwholesome  beer,  damages  might  be 
recovered  from  him.  No  person  was  allowed  at  any  time,  under  any  pretense  Or 
color  whatsoever,  to  undertake  to  be  a  common  victualer,  keeper  of  a  cookshop 
Or  house  of  common  entertainment,  or  public  seller  of  wine,  beer,  ale,  or  strong 
waters  by  retail,  or  a  less  quantity  than  a  quarter  cask,  without  certificate  of 
good  behavior  from  the  constable  and  two  overseers  at  least,  from  the  parish 
wherein  he  dwelt,  and  license  first  obtained  under  the  hand  of  two  justices  of 
the  peace  in  the  Sessions,  Upon  pain  of  forfeiting  £5  for  every  such  offense,  or 
imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Every  person  with  a  license  was,  moreover,  required  under  penalty  of  20*.  to 
place  upon  his  house,  within  three  months  after  the  license  was  granted,  a  sign 
for  the  direction  of  strangers.  He  was  required  always  to  keep  on  band  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquor  of  all  kinds,  and  the  price  of  each  was  regulated.  If 
these  conditions  were  violated,  the  dealer  was  fined  20*.  for  the  first  offense,  and 
40*.  and  loss  of  license  for  the  second.  No  licensed  person  was  allowed  to  suffer 
any  one  to  drink  excessively,  or  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  under  penalty  of 
a  small  fine.  If  a  quarrel  should  arise  in  a  saloon,  and  the  constable  was  not 
notified,  or  for  every  person  found  drunk  on  the  premises,  the  proprietor  was 
sent  to  the  stocks  for  at  least  one  hour.  A  license  was  granted  for  one  year  for 
2*.  i'xl.  Selling  or  delivering  strong  drink  to  Indians  was  fined  40*.  a  pint.  The 
Duke  of  York's  laws  were  in  force  from  1066  to  L682.  In  1697 frequenting  tip- 
pling houses  was  included  as  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  and  fined  <*>*.  In 
lTo'.i  drunkenness  was  fined  Ss. 

The  laws  in  force  in  New  York  are  popularly  known  as  excise  laws,  although 
in  other  States  license  and  tax  take  the  place  of  the  old  English  term  excise. 
This  term  is  identical  with  internal  revenue  taxes  in  the  United  States,  and  dates 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century  in  England  under  the  Commonwealth.  The 
first  law  passed  by  Congress  to  regulate  the  liquor  tax,  and  which  took  the  place 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  laws  on  Manhattan  Island,  was  passed  by  the  first  Con- 
gress, July  4,  1789.  This  act  provided  for  the  collection  of  ten  cents  a  gallon 
on  distilled  spirits  of  "Jamaica  proof,"  ami  eight  cents  on  other  spirits.  This 
act  wa<  signed  by  Washington  on  the  day  of  its  passage  by  Congress.  The  tax 
was  levied  primarily  for  revenue,  and  also  as  a  restraint  upon  intemperance. 
There  was  an  early  move  in  New  York  against  the  "abuse  of  strong  liquors." 

In  the  early  days  license  fees  and  penalties  for  violations  were  low.  Prohibi- 
tion and  high  license  are  of  very  recent  origin.  In  1772  licenses  were  raised 
to  20*.  annually,  and  the  Excise  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  raise  £1,000  of 
revenue  from  the  liquor  traffic  each  year.  The  Supervisors  of  the  city  and  the 
Mayor  of  Albany  acted  as  Commissioners  of  Excise.    Their  fees  were  16&,  and 
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the  licenses  varied  in  amount,  according  to  the  business  transacted  by  the  dealer. 
In  I7SO  the  laws  provided  that  those  without  ability  would  not  be  licensed  to 
keep  inns. 

My  the  laws  of  17M  a  commissioner  of  excise  for  New  York  City  and 
eoiint\  was  appointed  by  the  Mavoi  ami  Common  Council,  and  he  was  author- 
ized to  grant  licenses  from  £'1  to  .£20  yearly.  In  1845  the  first  Local  Option 
laws  were  pissed,  allowing  each  town  to  vote  on  "license"  or  "no-license,"  and 
in  1S55  a  prohibitory  law  was  passed,  which  was  soon  repealed,  however,  as  un- 
constitutional. 

The  liipior  law  as  it  existed  up  to  April  .'50,  1*00,  provided  that  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  New  York  City  should  appoint  three  excise  commissioners. 
These  met  mi  the  first  Monday  in  May  for  the  granting  of  licenses.  I'nder  that 
law  licensee  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  expired  one  year  after  their  date, 
and  cost  from  $30  to  $250,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  business  was 
carried  on.  Persons  not  licensed  could  sell  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  five 
gallons,  not  to  be  drank  on  the  premises. 

An  act  known  as  the  Liquor  Tax  Law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  at 
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Albany,  Mard.  '_'•">,  1MMI,  which  abolished  Hoards  of  Excise,  and  repealed  prac- 
tically all  the  laws  regulating  the  liquor  traffic  that  had  been  passed  from 
1S35  up  to  the  passage  of  the  new  law.  This  act  has  had  a  very  noticeable 
effect  on  the  liquor  traffic  of  New  York,  and  has  greatly  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  saloons.  The  law  provides  for  higher  license  and  stricter  regulations, 
and  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an  improvement  upon  all  the  old  laws. 

Now,  instead  of  a  board  of  excise  commissioners  in  New  York,  there  is  a 
State  Commissioner  of  Excise,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  first  Commissioner  appointed 
□nder  the  new  act  was  H.  H.  Lyman.  Special  deputy  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed for  New  York  and  Brooklyn  by  the  State  Commissioner. 

There  are  six  grades  of  licenses  issued  under  the  new  law  as  it  is  applied  in 
Greater  New  York.  The  cost  of  the  first  grade  license,  applying  only  to 
saloons  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  like  New  York,  is  $800.  The  other  five 
grades  apply  to  the  selling  of  liquor  in  drug  stores,  delicatessens,  groceries, 
hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  Liquor  Tax  Law  has  been  popularly  known  as  the  Raines  Law,  after 
the  father  of  the  bill.  When  this  law  first  went  into  effect  in  New  York  City 
the  makeshifts  and  dodges  attempted  by  the  saloon  keepers  to  evade  its  pro- 
visions were  as  numerous  as  they  were  amusing.  One  of  the  sections  of  the 
k.iines  Law  which  proved  instrumental  in  forcing  many  saloons  out  of  business 
was  the  one  regulating  liquor  selling  on  Sundays.  This  prohibited  the  selling 
of  intoxicants  in  all  places  with  the  exception  of  hotels,  and  here  liquor  could 
only  be  procured  when  a  full  meal  was  ordered. 

A  great  number  of  saloon  keepers  throughout  the  city  evaded  this  part  of 
the  new  law  by  converting  their  places  of  business  into  so-called  "hotels." 
This  was  done  by  partitioning  off  one  large  room,  located  directly  above  the 
saloon  proper,  into  ten  compartments  or  rooms,  as  this  was  the  number  of 
sleeping  rooms  necessary  to  come  within  the  legal  definition  of  a  "  hotel." 
Drinks  were  then  served  openly,  with  the  addition  of  a  sandwich,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  liquor  dealers  constituted  a  "full  meal."  The  officials,  how- 
ever, whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  new  law  was  enforced,  were  not  slow  to 
discover  these  evasions  of  the  law,  and  when  the  next  Legislature  convened 
amendments  to  the  original  bill  were  passed,  which  did  away  with  the  ma- 
jority of  these  "  Raines  Law  Hotels." 

From  the  earliest  times  no  statutes  have  been  so  indifferently  enforced,  or  vio- 
lated with  so  great  impunity,  as  excise  laws.  The  liquor  tax  law,  however,  has 
been  better  observed  and  enforced  than  any  former  excise  law  in  force  in  New 
^  oik  City.  Under  the  old  law  licenses  could  be  procured  from  $20  (druggists' 
license)  up  to  $300  or  $500  (hotel  license),  while  under  the  present  law  they 
run  from      up  to  $800. 

As  New  York  City  has  been  most  frequently  cited  as  the  one  great  sufferer 
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under  the  old  system  of  liquor-tax  collection,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
amount  of  the  liquor  revenue  obtained  in  this  city  under  the  old  law  and  under 
the  present  law.  The  number  of  licenses  in  force  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
is  about  eight  thousand,  the  net  excise  revenue  from  these  amounting  to  nearly 
six  million  dollars,  compared  with  something  over  one  million  of  revenue  from 
the  last  year  of  operation  of  the  old  law.  And  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  under  the  old  law  there  were  more  saloons  in  operation  than  under  the 
present  system. 

There  are  laws  in  force  prohibiting  the  selling  of  liquors  to  minors,  and  on 


Sundays.  Saloons  must  be  closed  from  i  to  fi  A.  m.  Violators  of  laws  forfeit 
their  licenses  and  bonds.  A  debt  for  liquor  can  not  be  recovered.  A  law  baa 
been  passed  requiring  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  public  schools. 

In  the  early  days  of  New  York  the  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  liquors 
were  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  total  population  than  are  the  makers 
and  dealers  to-day.  Then,  however,  they  wore  almost  entirely  indepondenl  of 
one  another,  having  no  strong  socioties  and  no  authorized  leaders,  and  making 
few  united  efforts  to  counteract  the  reform  movement,  or  to  control  politics  and 
legislation.  To-day  the  reformers  are  opposed  b\  a  thoroughly  orpmized,  re 
SOUrceful,  vigilant,  politically  powerful,  wealthy,  ami  carefully  intrenched  liquor 
traffic  Moreover,  the  retail  liquor  tratlic  then  was  conducted  ohieflj  in  inns  and 
groceries  as  a  branch  of  other  lines  of  trade. 

In  the  social  history  of  New  York  in  tin-  last  century  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  BO  remarkable  as  the  change  effected  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
liquor  tratlic  (hiring  the  forty  -eight   years   from  I860  to  1 898.    The  idea  ol 

liquor  selling  is  no  longer  associated  with  the  thoughl  of  unpretentious  and  care 

lessly  managed  taverns  and  general  stores;  these  establishments  cut  no  liguro  in 
the  retail  system  now.  Ninetj  live  per  cent  of  the  retail  liquor  business  now  is 
done  in  places  lifted  up  and  operated  for  the  exclusive  or  principal  purpose  of 
selling  intoxicants  places  affording  few  or  no  conveniences  for  the  public,  ami 
in  which  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  kept  for  sale.  These  places  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  taverns  or  general  stores  where  our  forefathers  pur 
chased  their  liquor. 

The  saloon  of  New  Fork,  SO  far  as  it  serves  other  purposes  than  the  distribu- 
tion of  drink,  docs  so  only  with  the  design  of  catering  to  the  drinkers,  and  in- 
creasing the  attractions  of  which  the  drinking  bar  is  the  center.  Restaurants 
are  found  in  connection  with  some  saloons,  and  certain  kinds  of  food  are  Obtain* 
able  in  nearly  all  of  them.  Tobacco  and  non-alcoholic  beverages  are  invariably 
kept.  Milliards,  pool  tables,  cards,  and  other  gambling  paraphernalia  are  almost 
always  present.  Newspapers  and  music  arc  frequently  provided,  but  only  as 
associated  and  contributing  features  of  the  vocation  of  liquor  selling.  The  busi- 
ness is  driven  with  an  energy  of  which  then'  were  few  examples  in  former  years, 
while  the  traditional  "nunc  host"  has  given  way  to  the  foreign  horn  saloon 
keeper.  The  characteristic  saloon  to-day  shows  ;i  lavishucss  and  skill  of  e\ 
penditure  suggestive  of  ample  capital,  and  the  dealers  cheerfully  pay  license  fees 
that  are  sometimes  us  large  as  a  fair  annual  income  ;  in  fact,  these  license  fees 
probably  range  higher  than  the  actual  profits  of  the  small  retail  dealer  in  the 
old  days.  No  expense  is  -pared  to  make  the  modern  saloon  attractive.  In  the 
summer  many  have  vine-embow ered  sidewalk  additions,  where  drinks  are  served 
at  tables  to  both  men  and  women. 

The  present  compact  organization  and  prodigious  political  strength  of  the 
tratlic  arc  even  more  instructive  evidences  of  the  great  chungc  that  has  boon 
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wrought.  Tin-  insig- 
nificant part  played  by 
the  liquor  interest  in 
New  York  in  the  pro- 
hibitory agitation  of 
forty  years  ago  seems 
grotesque  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  existing 
conditions.  To-day  it 
is  counted  among  the 
impossibilities  to  pass 
a  prohibitory  statute 
abolishing  the  sale  of 
liquors  for  drinking 
purposes  in  New  York 
(  it.v. 

The  United  States 
Brewers'  Association 
was  organized  in  New 
York  in  lNf!2.  This  institution  has  heroine  a  very  formidable  power,  and  its 
influence  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  entire  country  has  been  felt  many 
times  and  in  many  ways.  The  rich  brewing  Companies  of  New  York  hold 
mortgages  Oil  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  saloons  in  New  York  City.  This 
condition  has  obtained  for  a  number  of  years,  which  proves  very  conclusively 
that  the  liquor  business  is  a  profitable  One  for  the  manufacturer,  but  not  BO 
much  so  for  the  retailer. 

The  largest  malt  houses  or  breweries  are  not  located  in  New  York,  but  in 
the  West,  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  breweries  of  New  York  produce 
about  .me  half  the  amount  of  beer  that  the  Chicago  malt  houses  do.  The  total 
capacity  of  New  York's  breweries  is  four  to  five  million  bushels  ..f  malt  annu- 
ally. About  two  bushels,  or  sixty  pounds,  of  malt  are  required  to  make  a  barrel 
of  beer  of  thirty-ono  gallons.  For  the  year  ending  May  30,  1890,  4,257,978 
barrels  of  beer  were  sold  in  New  York  City,  and  this  aim  unt  has  been  approxi- 
mately equaled  for  the  past  few  years. 

There  are  no  whiskey  distilleries  in  New  York  to  speak  of,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  supply  i^  received  fro,,,  Kentuckj  and  Pennsylvania,  Blended  whiskeys 
are  mostly  sold  in  New  York,  consequently  there  are  a  great  number  of  firms 
engaged  in  the  "blending"  or  "rectifying"  branches  of  the  liquor  business. 
I  he  whiskey  rectifiers,  like  the  brewers,  have  a  powerful  organization,  which  is 
always  exerting  every  effort  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  "whiskey  men." 

The  business  of  importing  liquors  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  traffic.    The  importations  chiefly  include  the  more  expensive  brands  of 
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champagne,  wine,  and  beer.  There  are  only  three  ports  in  the  United  States 
through  which  imported  liquors  pass  in  any  quantity,  and  these  are  New  York, 
Boston,  and  San  Francisco,  the  former  receiving  by  far  the  bulk  of  all  that  is 
consigned  to  the  United  States.    En  1891  the  total  value  of  imported  liquors 

amounted  to  $10,000,000,  to  which  customs  duties  of  s\  ,000  were  added. 

Our  exports  in  liquor  arc  usually  about  one  third  the  quantity  of  the  imports, 
and  include  all  kinds  of  liquor.  The  wine  importers  and  dealers  are  represented, 
as  are  the  brewers  and  whiskey  dealers,  by  an  association  whose  objects  and 
aims  are  identical  with  the  other  two  liquor  organizations. 

In  New  York  City  in  1880  there  were  over  ten  thousand  saloons  actively 
engaged  in  the  retailing  of  liquors.  The  number  of  butchers,  bakers,  and 
grocers  in  the  retail  business  in  New  York  at  that  time  was  about  eight  thousand, 
from  which  one  would  naturally  infer  that  more  liquor  than  food  was  consumed 
by  the  residents  of  this  city.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Liquor  Tax  Law  in  1896, 
however,  the  number  of  saloons  has  greatly  decreased.  In  1897  there  were 
Jv'.ld  liquor  licenses  issued  in  New  York,  this  including  all  grades  of  licenses. 
In  Brooklyn  in  the  same  year  there  were  4,129  licenses  issued.  These  statistics 
include  all  the  licenses  issued  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings. 

It  is  estimated  that  $250,000  a  day  passes  over  the  polished  counters  of  New 
York  saloons.  If  all  the  saloons  in  Greater  New  York  were  placed  side  by  side 
they  would  line  both  sides  of  a  street  extending  from  the  Battery  to  King's 
Bridge.  When  the  old  law  was  in  force  there  were  twenty-nine  places  where 
liquor  was  retailed,  not  including  drug  stores,  in  live  consecutive  blocks  in  the 
best  portion  of  Sixth  Avenue,  and  this  avenue  has  fewer  saloons  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  city. 

The  greatest  nun, her  of  saloons  selling  principally  lager  beer  are  to  be  found 
in  the  locality  bounded  by  Broome,  Norfolk,  and  East  Houston  Streets  and  the 
Bowery.  In  this  comparatively  small  area,  according  to  a  count  made  before 
the  new  law  went  into  effect,  there  were  located  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
lager-beer  saloons  and  sixty-one  liquor  saloons.  The  locality  where  whiskey 
reigns  is  bounded  by  Chambers,  Centre,  and  Bayard  Streets  and  the  Bowery. 
Here  were  counted  ninety-nine  liquor  saloons  and  forty-nine  lager-beer  saloons. 
In  the  business  portion  of  Greater  New  York  there  is  scarcely  a  street  corner 
without  its  saloon.  Indeed,  in  many  instances  two,  three,  and  even  four  6aloons 
are  situated  on  the  four  corners  of  two  intersecting  streets.  There  can  hardly 
be  found  a  saloon  in  the  entire  city  that  is  not  supplied  with  a  "  Family  (side) 
entrance"  to  rooms  supplied  with  chairs  and  tables,  where  the  regular  habitiuSs, 
both  men  and  women,  can  sit  and  drink  at  their  ease. 

But  the  liquor  traffic  has  improved  from  a  moral  standpoint,  as  well  as  in 
other  ways,  in  the  last  few  years.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  dispense  liquors 
over  a  bar.  Time  was  when  it  was  the  custom  in  New  York  for  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  the  saloons  for  beer  and  other  liquors,  and  little  was 
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thought  of  it.  Now,  however,  this  practice  is  prohibited  by  law.  Quite  :i  large 
volume  of  business  in  bottled  liquors,  principally  beers  und  wines,  is  transacted 
in  the  delicatessen  and  grocery  stores. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  saloons  of  New  York  are  very  palatial  and  costly  affairs, 
much  more  so  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  as  in  all  great  cities, 
there  are  numerous  "dives," 
but  not  nearly  so  many  as 
flourished  before  the  laws  of 
189b"  went  into  effect.  They 
are  now  confined  to  the  very 
lowest  parts  of  the  city,  and 
the  proprietors  of  even  these 
places  make  a  pretense  of 
respectability. 

In  New  York,  notably  in 
the  Tenderloin  district,  there 
are  any  number  of  saloons  that 
have  become  widely  known 
because  of  their  superb  fur- 
nishings. 

That  portion  of  Manhat- 
tan borough  extending  about 
two  blocks  on  either  side  of 
Broadway  and  running  from 
Twenty-third  Street  to  Forty- 
second   Street,  is  known  as 
the  "  Tenderloin  "  district.  In 
this  locality  are  also  a  number 
of  places  conducted  for  the 
sale  of  liquor  and  cigars  which 
are  fitted  up  at  a  great  expense 
in  the  most  gorgeous  Orien- 
tal style.    They  are  known  by 
fanciful  names,  such  as  "  The 
Grotto,"  "  Bohemia,"  "  White 
Elephant,"  and  "  The  Cairo." 
They  are  frequented  by  a  fast  Bohemian  class,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  cur,- 

°61n  tikmg  contrast  to  these  elaborately  decorated  palaces  in  the  Tenderloin 
are  the  saloons  situated  on  or  near  the  celebrated  Bowery.    This  thoroughfare, 
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from  Fourteenth  Street  down  to  its  ending,  is  lined  with  reSOrtl  that  arc  am 
thin-  but  splendid.    The  traco  of  poverty  are  cwtx  where  mmUc.  and  of  wealth 
and  Splendor  there  is  little  evidence,  although  many  places  known  to  fame  are 

here.   Steve  Brodie's  place  is  a  ourioaity,  the  rough  walls  being  entirely  hidden 

by  pictures  of  pugilists,  ath- 
letes, and  actors. 

If  in  the  Tenderloin  the 

most  expensive  brands  of 
champagnes  and  liqUOrfl  are 
sold,  here  on  the  Bowery  are 

tho  typical  "  joints,"  where 
the  very  cheapest  and  vilest 

of  liquors  are  dispensed.  It 

is  not  quality  that  appeals  to 

tho  patrons  of  these  places, 
but  quantity.  The  saloons 
hero  make  every  effort  to  at- 
tract the  passer  by  to  sample 
their  wares.  Some  of  these 
places  are  literally  covered 
with  signs  which  convey  the 
information,  cheerful  to  many, 
undoubtedly, thai  the"  biggest 

ami  best  drinks  on  earth"  can 
bQ  had  "for  5  Cents."    A  long 

list  of  alluring  beverages  In 
eludes" cocktails  "and  "  mixed 
drinks"  of  all  kinds,  and  o 
Bowery  frequenter  can  "see 
life"    and    eon-nme    a  great 

quantity  of  liquor  for  11  1,1 
fling  sum,  that  would  hardly 
suffice  to  purchase  a  single 
drink  for  the  fashionable  club 

man  who  frequents  the  gilded 

palaces  of  the  Tenderloin. 

While   it   is  a  fact  thai 
some  saloons  have  been  forced 

out  ..f  burin*,  by  t.  m  Excise  Uwa,  II  i.  doubtful  if  theyh»Y. 

any  Eood  purpose  other  than  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  State  by  a  large 
ZiK  A  law  has  yet  to  be  dUcovered  which  can  not  in  acme  way  be 

evaded.  ,  u  , 


,  STREET  AND  THE  BOWERY,  SHOWING  OHUOK 
PREQl  ENTERS  OF  A  BOWERY  SALOON. 


sci i:\ok  of  Tin: 
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7/IIK  I'nited  Static  Weather  Bureau,  as  a  special  department  of  the 
Government,  waa  established  by  aot  of  Oongrefla  in  1869.  Previous 

^s^^-  t..  that  time  certain  military  officers  stationed  along  the  (ireat  Lakes 
,fw<^  "  '"  '  "  "bservations  not  only  by  way  of  private  experi- 

1   N/^  nient,  but  also  as  a  practical  aid  to  navigation,  by  forecasting  the 
severe  storms  that  occur  in  that  region.     Hence  this  act  placed 
the  Signal  Servieo,  which  included  not  only  the  Weather  Bureau 
hut  the  Signal  Corps  as  well,  as  a  I. ranch  of  the  military  department. 

9  In  1891  the  Weather  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  organized  in  1889,  abolishing  the  old  term  Signal  Sar- 
vi<r,  and  leaving  the  Signal  Corps,  as  we  now  have  it,  still  a  part  of  the  military 
department.     From  a  few  stations  scattered  along  the  (treat  Lakes  the  system 
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has  been  extended  until  there  are  now  over  eighty  stations,  that  represent  every 
State  in  the  Union.  These  co-operate  with  the  Government  stations  in  Canada, 
and  to  some  extent  with  those  in  the  West  Indies,  'bo  that  observations  are 
received  from  practically  the  whole  of  North  America. 

Careful  readings  are  sent  in  twice  a  day  to  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
at  Washington.  From  these  are  prepared  the  forecasts,  which  are  communi- 
cated to  the  various  local  stations,  where  they  are  made  known  to  the  public  by 
an  established  code  of  signals.  Weather  maps  are  also  prepared  from  these  ob- 
servations, that  show  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  various  stations, 
the  temperature,  the  areas  of  high  and  low  barometric  pressure,  and  the  storm 
areas.  These  conditions  are  noted  by  a  system  of  signs,  a  key  to  which  usually 
accompanies  the  map. 

The  New  York  station  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  occupies  the 
upper  four  floors  of  the  tower  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  building,  at  No. 
<l<;  Broadway,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  local  forecast  official  and  an  able  corps  of 
assistants.  The  main  office  is  a  well-lighted  room,  circular  in  shape,  with  win- 
dows on  every  side.  In  the  center  is  a  spiral  iron  staircase  that  leads  to  the 
weather  prophet's  private  office  on  the  floor  above.  The  deep-set  circular  win- 
dows of  the  dome  give  it  an  effect  not  unlike  the  stateroom  of  an  ocean  liner. 
The  illusion  would  be  complete  were  it  not  for  the  tops  of  tall  office  build- 
ings, and  the  panoramic  glimpses  of  city  and  bridge  and  river.  On  the  two 
floors  above  are  the  well-arranged  press  and  composing  rooms  of  the  printing 
department. 

From  its  lofty  height  and  bird's-nest  like  appointment  the  place  seems  most 
appropriate.  The  association  of  weather  observation  with  cloud-gazing  from 
some  lofty  height  is  a  natural  one.  The  idea  must  come  from  the  ancient 
weather  prophet  who  determined  his  prophecies  by  the  number  of  birds  that 
flew  over  his  head.  The  romance  i6  somewhat  destroyed  when  we  are  told  that 
the  apparatus  is  brought  up  here  only  because  it  will  be  least  influenced  by  the 
high  buildings  which  absorb  and  reflect  the  heat  and  change  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  whole  usefulness  of  the  department  depends  upon  accurate 
observations  of  the  constantly  recurring  phenomena  of  Nature,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  are  shown  the  delicate  instruments,  almost  human  in  their  working,  in- 
vented especially  for  the  needs  of  this  department.  Under  glass  cases  are  the 
registers  connected  by  electric  wires  with  the  determining  instruments  outside, 
recording  for  every  hour  and  minute  in  the  year  the  temperature,  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
exact  amount  of  sunshine  and  rainfall.  The  staircase  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
dome,  and  climbing  up  pa6t  red  windows  and  a  battery  of  large  arc  lamps,  one 
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does  not  realize,  until  swinging  back  one  of  the  frames  ami  stepping  outside, 
that  these  same'  red  windows  and  the  white  ones  ahove  are  the  red  and  white 
lanterns  of  the  night  storm  signal.  From  the  narrow  balcony  down  to  the 
street  beneath  is  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  and  the  gn  at  city  with  its 
hurry  and  noise  lies  like  a  map 
before  us.  On  this  balcony  is  a 
large  search  light  that  is  used  for 
special  signaling,  and  above  our 
heads  flutter  the  signal  flags, 
that,  floating  from  hundreds  of 
poles  all  over  the  country,  testify 
to  the  extent  and  usefulness  of 
the  service. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  equipment  is  the  appa- 
ratus, which  is  of  necessity  placed 
outside.  On  the  main  roof  of 
the  building  are  the  rain  and 
6now  gauges.  These  are  tall 
cans  with  perpendicular  sides, 
that  record  to  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  the  amount  of  rainfall  or 
snowfall.  Some  of  these  gauges, 
which  resemble  nothing  more 
than  joints  of  stovepipe  set  on 
end,  work  independently,  and 
others  are  connected  by  wires 
with  the  registering  instrument 
in  the  office.  On  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  building  is  a  f rail- 
looking  steel  tower  with  a  nar- 
row staircase  leading  to  the  top. 
It  is  a  dizzy  climb — eighty  feet 
above  the  roof — but  from  it  can 
be  6een  the  finest  of  views.  If 
it  was  inspiring  to  look  down 

from  the  solid  dome  of  the  tower,  it  is  hard  to  express,  the  feeling  here.  The 
consciousness  of  the  frail  support,  and  the  constant  vibration  in  the  wind,  give 
the  sensation  of  floating  above  the  city  on  the  long-sought  air  ship.  New 
Street,  which  lies  directly  beneath  us,  seems  but  a  narrow  path,  and  the  great 
structures  of  Broad  Street  reach  up  only  a  little  way.  At  the  top  of  the  tower 
is  a  small  building,  very  much  like  a  summer  house,  built  of  steel  window 
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shutters.  I'rom  the  street  it  looks  like  a  matchbox  on  stilts.  In  this  instru- 
ment house  for  such  it  is  protected  from  the  direct  force  of  the  wind  and 
sun,  are  the  delicate  instrument-:  several  thermometers  and  barometers,  with 
which  all  are  familiar,  and  a  thermograph  which  records  the  exact  temperature 

for  even  hour  in  the  day  upon  a 
register  sheet  placed  upon  a  cyl 

indor  that  la  made  to  revolve 
Blowlj  by  clockwork.  Most  of 
these  instruments  are  connected 
by  electricity  with  the  registers 

in  the  office,  and  give  there  an 
accurate  and  permanent  record. 
There  is  also  an  iron  staff,  ex- 
tending thirty  feet  above  the  in- 
strument   house,   which   can  be 

raised  or  lowered  at  will.    I  rpon 

this  is  a  huge  weather  vane  and 

a  cup  anemometer,  for  measuring 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 

wind.  This  latter  InstnimOnt 
consists  of  four  hemispherical 
cups  on  long  arms  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  turning 
upon  a  vertical  axis.  They  are 
so  arranged  that  a  mile  of  Wind 
gives  a  known  number  of  revo- 
lutions. These  are  recorded  on 
a  register  sheet,  and  from  this 
tho  velocity  is  determined.  In  a 
similar  way,  by  a  system  of  arma- 
tures connected  with  the  vane, 
the  exact  direction  of  the  wind 
at  any  moment  is  rOCOrdod. 

There  are  mistakes  made  in 
forecasting  the  weather,  but  very 
few  that  can  not  bO  explained  by 
Scientific  reasons;  but  the  percentage  of  correct  prognostications  IS  BO  high  com 
pared  with  the  number  of  failures,  that  the  Weather  Bureau  is  far  from  met 
ing  the  condemnation  it  so  often  receives  from  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
workings.  Every  forecast  that  is  sent  out,  and  every  signal  that  is  displayed, 
is  from  careful  observations  by  trained  men.  There  are  no  guesses.  Its  value 
to  navigation,  as  a  single  instance,  alone  justifies  its  existence. 
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ARKAMI.K  as  has  beon  New  York's  growth  in  commerce,  pop- 
ulation, and  architecture,  full  of  achievement  as  the  records  of  her 
material  progress  arc,  a  no  less  important  page  of  lier  history  waits 
to  be  spread  open.  A  church  within  the  fort  that  guarded  the 
settlement  ..t'  Nieue  Amsterdam  was  the  commencement  of  the 
city's  religious  life.  It  was  in  1642  thai  this  first  ecclesiastical 
edifice  was  built,  in  1628  that  the  church  society  erecting  it  was 
founded.  Since  that  day  governments  have  fallen  and  have  risen,  the  city 
has  passed  through  storm,  stress,  and  many  a  change ;  hut  the  congregation  of 
1628  remains  intact,  and  now  sees  standing  heside  it,  keeping  watch  over  the 
Bpiritua]  welfare  of  New  York,  a  thousand  other  societies,  vestries,  and  organ- 
izations, missions  and  charities  without  number. 
144 
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Historically  there  can  he  much  said  regarding  the  churches  of  New  York. 
The  starting  point  of  each  denomination  can  be  traced,  the  sites  of  the  very 
earliest  edifices  for  each  determined.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  many 
denominations  the  first  American  church  was  established  in  what  is  now  the 
metropolis  of  the  New  World. 

The  Quakers,  like  the  Puritans,  fled  to  this  country  to  escape  religious  per- 
secution abroad,  and  there  are  traces  of  them  in  New  York  in  1655.  This  much 
IS  positively  known,  that  in  L656  two  of  their  leading  lights — Robert  Ilodson 
and  George  Fox — visited  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 

In  Flushing,  w  ithin  the  present  bounds  of  New  York  City,  the  first  Quaker 
meeting-house  in  America,  built  in  l«i7",  is  still  in  use.  This  antedates,  as  will 
be  seen,  St.  Paul's  by  ninety-six  years.  The  first  meeting-house  on  Manhattan 
Island  was  erected  in  1<''!»»'.  or  IT".",  or  17<>('.  (the  precise  date  is  uncertain). 

The  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  New  York  was  the  first  of  that 
denomination  formed  in  North  America.    It  began  with  the  first  settlement  of 
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OLD  sr.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  AND  NEW  ST.  PAUL  BUILDING. 
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New  Amsterdam.  In  It'.-js  the  famous  Rev.  Jonas  Michaeliiis  came  over  from 
Holland,  and  for  seven  years  t lie  congregation  worshiped  in  a  horse-mill.  In 
L085  they  erected  a  temporary  building  on  what  was  then  the  East  River  shore, 
in  Pearl  Street,  between  the  present  Whitehall  and  Broad  Street-.  Seven  years 
later  they  built  their  church  within  the  "fort,"  calling  it  St.  Nicholas.  Until 
the  early  Dutchmen  worshiped  here,  that  year  witnessing  the  building  of 
the  (iarden  Street  or  "Old  Dutch  "  Church,  near  the  crossing  of  what  is  now 
Broad  Street  and  Exchange  Place.  In  IT--''!  followed  the  Nassau  Street  or 
"Middle  I  Mitch  "  ( 'hurch,  and  in  17»>7  the  "  North,"  on  Ilorse-and-Cart  Lane 
(William  Street),  corner  of  Fulton  Street.  It  was  in  the  old  wooden  steeple  of 
the  Middle  hutch  ( 'hurch  that  Benjamin  Franklin  made  his  experiments  with 
electricity. 

Nor  was  the  religious  effort  of  this  faith  confined  to  the  territory  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  L654  saw  the  establishment  of  a  congregation  in  Flatbush,  and 
1655  the  raising  of  a  church.  Little,  if  any,  later  the  settlements  of  Gravesend 
and  New  I'frecht  founded  societies,  ami  in  ICtiO  the  first  minister  came  to 
Brooklyn.  He  was  the  Rev.  Ilenriens  Solinus.  The  first  Brooklyn  church  was 
erected  in  1664  in  the  middle  of  the  main  highway  of  Fulton  Street,  half  a  mile 
above  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands. 

Kpiscopalianisiii  began  with  Trinity  Church,  "the  Parish  Church,"  built  in 
1696.  From  1004  to  this  date,  Episcopalians  used  the  old  Dutch  church 
within  the  "fort,"  The  bounty  of  Queen  Anne  soon  made  this  denomination 
prosperous  in  worldly  goods.  In  171'.'!  this  monarch  deeded  over  "  The  King's 
Farm,"  the  present  Trinity  property,  which  includes  many  thousand  square 
acres  on  the  west  side  of  New  York,  and  brings  in  an  enormous  yearly  income. 
It  extends  uptown  as  far  as  Christopher  Street.  The  first  Columbia  College 
was  built  on  a  portion  of  this  ground,  presented  to  it  by  Trinity.  In  177S,  and 
again  in  1848,  Trinity  was  rebuilt. 

In  1  7"C  the  original  St.  George's  (in  Bcekman  Street)  was  founded,  in  1766 
St.  Paul's,  in  lSi>7  St.  John's.  The  latter  two,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Pulton  Street,  and  in  Varick  Street  near  Canal,  are  still  standing.  St.  Paul's 
is  the  oldest  church  edifice  in  New  York.  Brooklyn  worshipers  had  first  a 
barn  (the  history  of  this  denomination  across  the  East  River  not  commencing 
until  after  the  Revolution i.  A  few  years  after,  in  17*4.  St.  Ann's  (now  at  the 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Livingston  Streets)  was  established,  and  in  1795  its  edifice 
was  raised. 

The  Jews  date  back  in  New  York  to  1660  at  least ;  some  say  further.  Be- 
fore 1 7< »<►,  at  all  events,  a  congregation  had  been  formed  and  was  worshiping 
in  a  house  in  Mill  Street  (South  William  and  Beaver  Streets).  In  1729  a  small 
temple  was  erected  here. 

There  were  Baptists  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1 «"»."» 7 ,  and  "an  irregular  church 
arrangement"  from  1(509.    The  first  definite  church,  however,  appears  to  have 
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been  founded  in  1721.    The  year  1  7*JS  saw  u  house  of  worship  erected  nt  John, 

Cliff,  and  GK>ld  Streets.    Like  many  another  ohuroh  of  ita  day,  this  was  tarned 
into  a  stable  for  the  Uritish  cavalry  during  the  [{evolution.     Prisons  and  hos 
pitals,  too,  were  favorite  uses  to  which  the  British  put  the  sacred  edifices  of 
New  York  in  those  times. 

Lutheran  history  in  New  xork  concerni  itself  mainl)  with  the  ''Swamp 
Ohurch,"  built  in  1717,  near  the  "  swamp,"  on  tho  oornor  of  Frankfort  and 

William  Streets,  to  the  immediate  south  of  the  Ihooklyn  Ihidge.     This  was  the 
third  church  of  the  Lutherans,  the  first  having  heen  huilt  in  17<>'J  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Uector  Street  and  l.roadwav.   The  •'Swamp  (  lunch"  had,  how 
ever,  the  important  congregation  of  the  early  years. 

1 7»>7  witnessed  the  lirst  steps  of  Prcshyteriauistn  in  New  York,  1710  the 

building  of  the  first  ohuroh  on  Wall  Street,  near  Broadway,  In  L74U  Goorgo 
Wliitetield  eamo  here.  Twenty-six  years  later  tho  renowned  I'.riek  Church  was 
started  i under  the  charge  of  1  )r.  Spring)  at  Nassau  and   I'cckman  Streets  Of 

tho  eamo  date  of  origin  were  tho  Frenoh  Huguenots,  who  in  I T « » l  established 

their  l.'ftglise  du  St.  Esprit  in  Tine  Street,  a  church  famous  for  over  a  century 

But  a  few  years  later  were  the  Moravians,  who  iu  L748  founded  a  congrega- 
tion on  Staten  Island.  This  sect  is  still  strong  iu  this  section  of  Groator  New 
York.  Its  first  church  on  Manhattan  Island  rose  in  [161.  The  I ' nivcrsalists 
started  a  church  in  L796. 

There  remain  only  the  Catholics  and  the  Methodists  to  mention  historically. 
Catholicism  had  no  definite  position  in  New  \  ,<vU  until  17*:i,  though  Catholics 
were  on  Manhattan  Island  as  early  as  L685  J  but  it  was  not  until  I  7s:'.  that  the 
first  congregation  was  formed.  The  lirst  church,  St.  Peter's,  at  tllO  corner  of 
church  and  Barclay  Streets,  was  built  in  L78C,  the  present  edifice  in  1880. 

St.  Patrick's  (the  old  cathedral — tho  oldest  Catholic  edifice  in  New  York  i  was 
erected  in  L815. 

A  rigging  loft  at  PJO  William  Street,  near  .lohn  Street,  was  the  first  home 
of  Methodism  in  America.  The  year  was  I7<i<»,  and  eight  yean  later  the  "Old 
John  Street  Ohuroh,"  or  Wesley  Chapel,  wns  consecrated.  Philip  Embury,  the 
evangelist  of  America,  was  it-  founder.     The  lirst  congregation  to  which  Em« 

bury  preached  consisted  of  four  persona— Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Fleck,  .lohn  Lawrence, 
their  servant,  and  Betty,  a  colored  servant.  In  L818  the  second  .lohn  Street 
Church  was  huilt,  iu  isil  the  third,  which  is  still  iu  use.  In  L784  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  iu  the  United  States  was  organized 

Not  until  after  the  Revolution  did  New  York  show  the  various  sets  any  re 

ligious  toleration  to  speak  of.  The  English  Ohuroh  (Episcopal)  was  the  creed 
of  the  Government  Other  denominations  might  worship,  indeed,  without  mo 
testation— this  after  1700— but  each  must  pay  a  heavy  tax.  ( mce  political  Inde 

pendence  was  won,  however,  the  churches  were  free,  and  the  then  small  congre- 
gations had  a  chance  to  branch  out. 


THREE 


So  widespread  und  so 
many-hided  in  it  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  anything 
like  an  adequate  concep- 
tion "f  New  York's  present 
intense  religious  activity. 
Much  of  it  is  under  the 
surface  ;  it  dues  nut  show 
itself  to  the  casual  visitor, 
hut  its  leaven  works  un- 
ceasingly. The  historic 
churches  of  the  city,  acquir- 
ing property  throughout  the 
generations,  have  found  this 
property  so  largely  increased 
in  value  through  the  ang- 
inentation  of  real  estate  that 
they  themselves  have  come 
to  he  among  the  wealthiest 
of  corporations.  The  newer 
congregations  and  less  an- 
cient denominations  have 
not  lacked  endowments  and 
yearly  contributions. 

Every  form  of  religious 
faith  prosjiers  in  the  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
Resides  the  great  denomi- 
nations that  number  their 
worshipers  and  communicants  Uy  tens  of  thousands,  there  are  scores  that  have 
strange  rituals  and  little  known  creeds.    The  ( >rthodox  Russian  or  Greek  Church 
has  been  of  late  years  established  here,  the  Christian  Scientist-  have  already  three 
tine  edifices  and  huge  funds,  and  the  Moslems  of  the  city  are  preparing  to  build 
temple  that  will  look  upon  Central  Park,  and  will  have  a  college  attached  to  it. 
The  religious  and  Charitable  work  accomplished  by  the  Salvation  Army  and 
the  American  Volunteers  is  far  reaehing.     The  former,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Month-Tucker,  has  it-  headquarters  on  West  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Hooth  direct  the  workings  id'  the  latter  organiza- 
tion from  their  headquarters  in  Union  Square. 

These  stray  j->tting-  go  to  indicate  the  power  of  religious  life  in  New  York. 
What  nio-t  impresses  the  onlooker  is  the  never  ending  activity  of  congregational 
and  of  mission  work.     The  forms  of  this  are  varied  as  in  no  other  city  or  country. 
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With  such  an  abundance  of  creeds  and  methods  the  diversity  is  never-ending. 
From  the  pageantry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  the  curious  ritual  of  a 
bygone  age  as  seen  in  the  tiny  Jewish  synagogues  crowded  on  one  floor  of  a 
tenement  house,  to  the  Sunday  lectures  on  ethical  culture,  the  range  is  wide. 
Each  step  i-  to  he  found  represented  here. 

And  of  church  charities  the  same  is  true.  Figures  can  give  no  idea  of  what 
the  churches  have  been  doing  in  this  regard  for  a  century  past,  or  what  they  are 
doing  to-day.  The  work  is  too  far-reaching,  has  too  many  branches.  When  it 
is  said  that  in  Trinity  Parish  alone  there  are  a  full  two  hundred  guilds,  relief 
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organizations,  employment  societies,  schools,  clubs,  and  the  like,  the  extent  of 
this  humanitarian  force  may  he  6een.  And  Trinity  is  but  one  of  the  great 
churches  of  the  city — the  Protestant  Episcopal  faith  hut  one  of  the  denomina- 
tions. 

First  to  greet  the  eye  of  the  emigrant  from  foreign  shores  landing  at  the 
Battery,  and  the  visitor  coming  from  the  West  or  South,  are  religious  edifices. 
The  "  sky  scrapers "  of  a  later  day  have  somewhat  obscured  them,  have  very 
nearly, for  example,  hidden  old  Trinity— hut  not  quite — from  many  a  point  of  view. 
From  the  Jersey  shore,  Trinity  and  the  steeple  of  St.  Paul's  outline  themselves 
very  clearly,  while  the  first  thing  the  immigrant  notices  as  he  trudges  up  with  his 
bundles  is  a  quaint  halconied  building  of  gray  stone,  years  ago  a  tine  private 

mansion,  with  decorated  outer  walls,  at  the  turn 
of  State  Street  in  its  sweep  around  Mattery 
Park — the  Minion  of  <  Mir  Lad}  of  the  Ko- 
sarv  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  end  of  the  cataloguing  of  the  church 
in  New  York  has  not  come  yet,  however. 
Tenement  district  and  bailiwick  of  the 
rich,  it   matters  not  where  it  may  he, 
there  is  not  a  block  in  all  New  Fork 
that  is  not  touched  by  religions 
influence.     Ahout   the  street- 
are  constantly  seen  eassocked 
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Driest  and  hooded  sister,  veuerahle  rahhi,  minister  of  the  cloth,  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  preaeher,  lay  assistant  and  charity  worker 
—an  annv  of  thousands.  Added  to  these  are  the  forces  for  the  work  of  foreign 
and  domestic  missions.  In  New  York  is  the  center  for  these  lahors,  the  great 
"foundations"  whence  expedition*  to  all  parts  of  this  country  and  all  regions  of 
the  earth  are  sent  out, 

In  brief,  the  church  in  New  York  resolves  itself  into  o  succession  of  mighty 

enterprises,  controlled  by  husiuess  men,  handled  by  business  science,  needing 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  to  carry  out  their  yearly  programmes,  gain- 
ing these  thousands  readily.    It  has  not  alone  its  accepted  work  of  Christian 
izing,  aiding,  relieving  distress,  but  it  tries  experiments,  studies,  is  a  QeaaolOM 
cauldron  of  intellectual  activity. 

Some  of  these  plans  are  promulgated  D)  church  societies  themselves,  others 
by  special  organizations  of  church  people.  Thus  there  are  associations  for 
establishing  new  churches,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  in  districts  where  there 
are  people  willing  to  found  a  church,  but  without  money.     There  is  a  society 

formed  to  provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  superannuated  clergymen, 

And  within  the  past  few  years  a  federation  has  started  up  to  bind  the  donomi 
nations  together  in  organized  Christian  work  in  the  tenements,  its  first  objOOl 
being  to  collect  at  great  expense  social  statistics  of  the  people  in  these  rOgiOM. 

Of  three  classes  arc  the  religious  edifices  that  dot  the  (Jreator  New  York. 
There  arc  the  churches  themselves,  the  missions  and  parish  houses  and  build- 
ings, some  of  which  cost  many  thousands  to  maintain,  and,  thirdly,  the  business 
edifices  of  various  denominations,  one  of  these— the  Presbyterian  Building—  Do- 
ing one  of  the  most  imposing  sky  scrapers  of  fche  <'il\.  Quite  by  chance,  but 
no  less  significantly,  the  two  most  important  buildings  of  their  class— tiio  Pres- 
byterian and  the  Methodist— stand  practically  side  by  side  on  lower  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, separated  only  by  a  cross  street.    A  third  building  of  this  kind  is  the 

Church  Mission    SOUS©,  the  hon  f  a  score  of  independent  church  societies, 

located  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue 

To  give  in  short  measure  the  statistics  of  the  churches  of  New  York  is  no 

ligh!  task,  but  some  figures  are  needed  to  show  the  extent  of  the  religious  work. 

There  arc  nearly  twelve  hundred  churches,  and  the  total  number  of  members 
and  parishioners  in  all  the  boroughs  foots  up  dose  to  a  million  and  a  quarter 
persons.  Not  quite  half  these  churches  arc  on  Manhattan  Island  and  In  tho 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  while  Brooklyn,  long  known  as  the  City  of  Churches, 
has  itself  three  hundred  and  fifty  Church  edifices.  On  the  other  hand,  consid- 
erably over  fifty  percent  of  tin-  church  membership  is  on  Manhattan  Island  and 
above  the  Harlem,  a  total  of  six  hundred  ami  fifty  thousand  people, 

Brooklyn  has  one  hundred  and  eighty  t i n * ■  thousand  Sunday  school  scholars, 

and  the  old  New  York  City  the  same  number  approximately.  As  regards  this, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Brooklyn  him  always  made  a  special  point  of  her 
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Sunday  schools,  and  that  one  of  her  greatest  festivals  is  "  Anniversary  Day," 
\\  hen,  the  girlfl  and  the  boys  in  their  best  attire,  these  schools  unite  in  two  great 
processions  of  thousands  of  children,  which  march  up  and  down  the  chief  resi- 
dence streets,  covering  miles  of  pavement  in  the  aggregate. 

Yet  other  interesting  collective  figures  of  the  churches  are  those  of  their 
current  expenses  and  the  value  of  the  church  properties.  These  can  be  made 
up  only  approximately,  and  do  not  include  the  vast  sums  (in  the  case  of  the 
former)  paid  out  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  running  their  charitable  institu- 
tions, clubs,  ami  the  like,  except  in  part.  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  expend  in 
this  manner  close  to  four  million  dollars,  and  Brooklyn  a  full  two  and  a  half,  a 
total  of  very  nearly  seven  millions,  or  over  half  a  million  each  month.  The 
value  of  the  combined  church  property  has  been  estimated  at  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  of  this  about  sixty-five  million  dollars'  worth  is  on 
Manhattan  Island.  The  holding-  of  Trinity  Parish  alone  exceed  ten  millions  in 
value,  and  (hoc  figures  are  conservative  in  the  extreme. 

Before  passing  to  individual  churches,  ministers  of  renown,  famous  parishion- 
ers and  church  members,  and  the  newest  phase  of  religious  work  in  New  York 
— "institutional  churches " — there  are  a  few  interesting  things  to  be  briefly 
touched  upon.  One  of  these  is  the  religious  press,  which  has  grown  to  have 
greater  weight  than  ever  of  recent  years.  Three  of  the  important  papers  of 
this  type  are  The  Outlook  (edited  by  Lyman  Abbott),  The  Christian  Herald  (by 
T.  De  Witt  Talmage — this  paper  maintains  a  lodging-house  on  the  Bowery),  and 
The  Independent.  Outside  of  these  powerful  organs,  which  are  secular  as  well 
as  doctrinal,  and  of  high  class,  there  are  many  of  a  like  sort. 

One  topic  the  old  New  Yorker  grows  eloquent  upon  and  bemoans  is  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  historic  churches  of  his  town.  And  it  is  no  wonder, 
for  hardly  a  sacred  edifice  of  any  degree  of  antiquity  is  left.  A  church  built  in 
the  '"><»s  is  by  comparison  old  and  to  be  reverenced.  Few,  in  fact,  can  date 
back  before  the  civil  war.  Vestries  and  presbyteries  have  yielded  to  the  offers 
of  capitalists  and  sold  their  old  buildings,  erecting  new  ones,  and  later  disposing 
of  these.  This  has  been  to  a  great  extent  brought  about  by  the  shifting  of  popu- 
lation. Churches  have  been  year  after  year  left  empty  by  the  removal  of  con- 
gregations almost  en  masse  and  have  been  forced  to  follow  their  people.  Nor 
do  the  years  bring  about  any  diminution  in  the  moving  on. 

Of  the  churches  that  still  raise  their  towers  on  their  old  sites  there  are 
to-day  very  few.  Old  Trinity  is  among  them  on  the  site  its  original  builders 
placed  it  in  10D7,  but  then  this  is  the  third  Trinity  building,  the  others  having 
been  destroyed  by  tire.  It  dates  back  only  half  a  century,  a  long  time,  never- 
theless, for  a  New  York  church  to  stand.  Its  vestry  has  held  out  steadily  against 
the  tempting  offers  made  for  its  church  and  churchyard  together.  Tins  is  the 
golden  plot  of  ground  of  the  world.  No  one  knows  how  much  it  would  bring 
if  bids  were  invited. 
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lis  contemporaries  are  practically  all  vanished  into  the  far-off  past.  Grace 
<  'hurcli,  several  miles  farther  up  IJroadway,  belongs  t.i  a  later  era.  St.  John's, 
00  Varick  Street,  once  in  the  heart  of  a  fashionable  region,  still  remains,  hut  it 

is  thought  to  have  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  Trinity  Parish  has  determined 
upon  its  demolition  soon.  The  old  John  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
iB  yet  on  its  old  site,  down  in  the  bustle  of  the  paper  trade  (it  is  here  the 
famous  '"noonday  prayer  meetings"  are  held),  hut  this  is  an  unpretentious 
building  that  is  bereft  of  all  ecclesiastical  stylo.  There  is  yet  one  more  old 
church  of  these  times,  the  Catholic  edifice  of  St.  Peter,  the  oldest  Catholic  con- 
gregation in  New  York,  at  Barclay  and  Church  Streets,  near  the  Post  Oflice, 
a  grim,  gray  pile  that  .seems  always  to  have  been  old.  And,  of  course,  that 
famous  church  wherein  Washington  sat,  the  oldest  church  of  fame  in  New 
York — St.  Paul's — its  dignified  hack  fronting  on  IJroadway,  its  spire  now 
dwarfed  by  great  otliee  buildings,  as  is  Trinity's.  St.  Paul's  gardens  once  ex- 
tended down  to  the  Hudson. 
1B2 


Not  as  old  B8  St.  Paul's,  but  of  the  same  order  of  architecture,  is  St.  Mark's, 
at  Second  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  once  known  as  "St.  Mark's  in  the  Fields." 
Tins  church  has  a  picturesque  tower  and  an  interior  of  great  charm.  Peter 
Stuyvesant  is  buried  here.    Many  old  New  York  memories  cluster  about  it. 

Old  and  new  churches  together  bring  forward  a  rich  collection  of  archi- 
tecture, the  most  diverse,  all  in  all.  presented  by  any  American  city.  Superb 
among  the  older,  in  their  stately  piles  of  stone,  are  old  Trinity  and  Grace,  the 
latter  where  IJroadway  turns  at  Eleventh  Street,  both  very  beautiful  specimens 
Of  English  Gothic.    Of  the  same  ecclesiastical  style  is  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
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nt  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street,  of  white  marble  with  a  granite  base.  The 
twin  tower.-  of  this  cditicc  are  i;randl\  imposing.  Set  across  tin-  park  of  Stuy- 
veeanl  Square,  next  to  the  low-lying  Quaker  meeting  house,  i-  tin-  sturdily  built, 

quaint  fashioned,  truncated-towered  church  of  St.  George's,  where  the  famouB 
Dr.  Rainsford  preaches.  A  curiously  interesting  edifice  near  by  is  the  Unita- 
rian Church  of  All  Souls,  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twentieth  street,  of  Pisan 
architecture,  variegated  in  red  and  white.  At  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth 
Street  is  the  Marble  Collegiate  church,  in  Buinmer  its  walls  almost  hidden  by 

vines.    While  over  in  UrooUyn  (though  its  famous  old  Dutch  worshiping  I'lnces 

have  been  torn  down)  there  -nil  to  he  seen  the  sijiuire,  box-like  Plymouth  <»f 
Henry  Ward  Boocher,  on  Orange  Street,  near  Hicks;  Holy  Trinity,  at  Clinton 
and  Montague  Streets;  and  on  the  44  Hill"  the  unfinished  Roman  Catholic 

cathedral  at  Greene  and  Vanderhilt  Avenues,  its  foundations  and  a  portion  of 
its  walls  built  years  ago,  now  weather  beaten  and  covered  with  grass,  a  hit  of 
church  desolation  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city.    A  chapel  has  been  hastily  built, 
and  stands  at  one  end  "I'  the  s.piare. 
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This  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  older  church  edifices  of 
New  York.  There  are  only  indicated  a  few  of  the  most  interesting.  Among 
the  newer  churches  of  the  greatest  beauty  are  the  Jewish  synagogues  Shearith 
brael  and  Temple  Beth-El,  each  facing  Central  Park,  the  former  at  West 
Seventieth  Street  and  Central  Park  West,  the  latter  at  East  Seventy-sixth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Beth-El's  golden  dome  can  be  seen  across  the  Park, 
the  best  hour  to  view  it  being  at  sunrise.  A  new  and  very  beautiful  structure 
is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  on  Forty-sixth  Street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues.  Brooklyn  has  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able show  ediliees  in  the  country  in  St.  Augustine's  (Roman  Catholic),  a  church 
of  brown  stone,  of  exquisite  architectural  details,  very  large,  and  possessing 
white  marble  altars  carved  in  Italy.  This  church  is  on  the  corner  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Sterling  Place.  It  is  famous  for  the  "safe  that  guards  its  taber- 
nacle." At  the  touch  of  an  electric  button,  steel  doors  slide  out  and  incase  the 
structure  that  holds  the  sacrament,  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  value  of  this 
ease  of  jewels,  gold,  ami  silver.  At  the  touch  of  another  button  the  doors  move 
back  again.  These  buttons  arc  controlled  by  a  current  operated  from  a  vault 
in  the  basement,  to  which  the  priests  alone  have  access. 

It  is  in  the  "  new  New  York,"  however,  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
and,  from  Fifty-ninth  Street  to  (  me  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  that  the 

linest  new  churches  have  been  built.     On  Mornin^siih-  Heights  is  now  rising 
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the  ten-million-dollar  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
It  will  he  1905  at  least  before  this  great  religions  structure  is  completed,  and 
its  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1892.  When  finished,  its  central  towers  will  rise  to 
the  height  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  its  total  length  will  be  five 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  its  width  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  It  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Asylum,  overlooking  from  its 
hill  all  upper  New  York,  far  over  into  Long  Island.  The  character  of  its  archi- 
tecture is  to  be  Romanesque,  but  with  Gothic  features,  and  the  material  used 
will  lie  brown  6tone. 


Some  uf  the  greatest  financiers  and  most  eminent  men  of  the  city  arc  inter- 
ested in  the  management  of  this  huge  project,  and  have  contributed  largely 
toward  it.  Among  tbeSO  men  arc  Dr.  Morgan  Di\,  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
William  Waldorf  Astor,  Cornelius  VTanderhilt,  .1 .  I'ierrepont  Morgan,  W.  Bay- 
ard Cutting.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Hamilton  Fish,  D  Willis  James,  .1 .  Uoosevelt 
Uoosevelt,  Dr.  David   II   (ireer,  of  St    Barthol  ew's,  R.  T,   A  UohlUUl  j .  S  P. 

Nash,  George  Maoullooh  Miller,  Samuel  D.  Baboook,  and  the  bishop  of  thedio 
cese,  I  [enrj  ( I.  Potter. 

On  the  whole,  the  sacred  edifices  erected  of  late  years  on  New  ,l  ork's  west 
side  are  exceedingly  imposing.     Oncol'  the  moil  notable  IS  the. Weft!  End  A\e 
line  ( 'ollegiate  <  'hureh  at  Sovontj  BOVOnth  Street,  a  row  of  buildings  modeled  Oil 
thetJroote  Markt  in  Haarlem,  Holland  (erooted  ill  L602).     Thfl  Btjlo  Ifl  flemish, 
and  there  is  much  of  quuintnesh  in  the  pile.     ThorO  arc  many  OUrioUfl  pinnacle-, 

dormer  windows,  ami  gables,    St.  &gnos,  on  Wosl  Ninotj  second  Street,  covers 

full  half  a  square  w  it li  its  church  and  schools.  This  boasts  an  Italian  campanile. 
Vet  another  excellent  ehmvh  IS  <  UlITSi  (  hlireh,  at  the  Boulevard  and  SoVODtj  BrSl 

Street;  and  still  another,  of  gray  -tone,  the  I '.loomingdalc  Ueformed,  at  till  f 

ner  of  the  IJoulevard  and  Sixty-eighth  Street,  the  pulpit  of  Madison  0  Peters. 
Hv  no  means,  however,  is  the  architecture  of  a  New  York  church  a  t>  i  ol 

it-  prominence.     Many  of  the  plainest  pulpits  are  the   st  renowned;  much  of 

the  greatest  religious  work  within  the  limits  of  the  city  is  done  by  congregations 
not  yet  mentioned  here.     Such  a  church  is  Calvarj  Baptist,  0D  West  [Tiftj  iQ\ 
enth  Street,  where  the  Rev.  R.  S.  MiicArthur,  the  groatesl  of  Baptiai  divine,  in 
New  York,  preaches.     Such  a  church,  too,  i-  the  Madison  Square  I 'resby terian, 

whose  pulpit  has  long  been  filled  by  Dr.  Charles  II.  Porkhurst, the  "reformer 

of  Now  York."  And  to  these  tWO  might  be  added  St.  Ignatius,  in  West  For- 
tieth Street,  the  "high"  church/"//  './''.//./  f  New  York  Episcopalianiflm, 

distinguished  by  an  elaborate  ritual  and  managed  by  Father  Richie. 

The  (  "ollegiate  I  Dutch  Reformed  denomination  |,  like  Trinity,  is  enormoush 
wealthy.  It  maintains  eight  places  of  worship,  of  which  the  mOBl  noted  are  the 
old  Collegiate  (Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty  eighth  Street),  the  Marble  ( Fifth  Ave 
nue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street),  and  the  Middle  (Second  Avenue,  near  Seventh 
Street).  It  is  active  in  what  is  known  as  "institutional  work,"  supporting  clubs, 
reading-rooms,  and  special  schools— all  of  these  being  gathered  together  in  its 
mission  edifice  (Vermilye  Ohapol,  known  as  the  Helping  Hand  Building),  &16 

West  Fifty-fourth  Street. 

Late  in  the  eighties  what  has  since  been  termed  "the  new  era  in  church 
work  in  the  City  of  New  York  "  began.  It  was  seen  that  the  (  Lurch  was  losing 
her  hold  in  the  region  below  Fourteenth  Street  ;  that  Sunday  Bervicefi  and  Sun- 
day schools  alone  had  not  the  power  to  attract;  that,  the  old  congregations,  many 
of  their  parishioners  having  moved  far  uptown,  were  falling  into  a  state  that 
could  be  designated  as  "  dry  rot." 

inn 
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In  flic  slums  were  a  vast  mass  of  liiiman  beings,  old  and  young,  a  large  proportion  of  them  foreigners 
or  the  children  of  foreigners.  East  Side  and  West  Side  throbbed  with  life,  but  it  was  life  in  which  the 
Protestant  Church  had  no  part.  There  was  an  occasion  to  be  risen  to.  The  situation  was  met.  It 
demanded  thousands  of  dollar-,  but  funds  were  never  for  a  moment  wanting.  Half  a  dozen  of  the 
greatest  churches  of  New  York  became  "  institutional  churches,"  that  is,  churches  in  which  the  pulpit 
and  preaching  were  but  one  feature,  churches  that  touched  the  life  of  every  one  and  every  point,  and 
worked  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night  even  harder  than  during  Sunday. 

What  the  "institutional  church''  in  New  York  is  not,  would  be  easier  to  define  than  what  it  is.  In 
fact,  it  does  everything  imaginable.  In  the  scores  of  associations  ami  clubs  within  each  church  of  this 
sort,  the  need  s  arc  eared  for,  the  young  taught,  the  poor  amused  and  trained,  largely  by  the  force  of  asso- 
ciation and  contact.  The  well-to-do  members  of  the  congregation  give  not  only  their  money  but  their 
time,  and  the  poor  never  realize  the  charity.  It  is  charity  neatly  cloaked.  The  whole  church  body  seems 
one  society  of  friends,  and  unassumingly  the  well-bred  and  well-born  influence  the  others. 

Society  irirls  give  lessons  in  dancing  and  literature  to  factory  and  Bhop  girls;  matrons  of  position  are 
members  of  "mothers'  meetings";  fashionable  young  men  of  famous  social  clubs  start  clubs  of  young 
fellows  down  town,  and  have  the  poor  clerk  elected  president  while  they  are  merely  members.  And 
thus  these  movements  glow  and  prosper. 

There  are  some  three  or  four  of  the  great  New  York  churches  that  have  gone  extensively  into  this 
sort  of  work-  St.  George's,  (irace,  the  .ludson  Memorial,  and  St.  Bartholomew's.  These  are  genuinely 
"churches  in  business,"  for  managing  all  these  (dubs  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  and  there 
must  be  the  shrewdest  possible  management  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  out  of  every  dollar.  St.  George's,  a 
remarkable  type  id*  this  sort  of  church,  may  well  be  briefly  described. 

Much  of  w  hat  has  been  accomplished  here  is  due  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  if  not  indeed  nine  tenths 
of  it,  for  Dr.  Rainsford  has  been  in  the  foreground  of  this  "institutional  movement"  in  New  York,  and 
has  created  a  wonderful  organization.     A  list  of  St.  (icorge's  .societies,  clubs,  and  institutions  tells  the 

story  briefly  but  adequately . 

Deaconess  Nome,  St.  George  Memorial  House  (the  "parish  house  "),  adjoining  the  church  on  East 
Sixteenth  Street,  "The  Chronicle"  (monthly  newspaper),  Chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  Junior  Chapter,  the  Men's  Club  (with  its  permanent  club  rooms).  Gymna- 
sium (including  football  and  basket-ball  teams),  the  Athletic  Club  (having  annual  "games"  in  one  of 
the  city's  armories,  with  cricket  and  bicycle  sections),  the  Woman's  Missionary  Association,  the  Church 
Periodical  Club,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  the  King's  Daughters'  Branch,  the  Relief  Department  (this 
including  Poor  Fund,  Grocery  Department,  Clothing  Department,  Thanksgiving,  District  Visitors, 
Branch  New  Clothing),  the  Guild  and  Employment  Society,  the  Helping  Hand,  the  Mothers'  Meeting, 
I  Apartment  of  Seaside  Work,  the  Sunday  School,  Chinese  Sunday  School,  Free  Circulating  Library,  Mar- 
ried Branch  Helpers  of  the  Girls'  Friendly,  \'«>\>   Battalion,  Evening  Trade  School,  Sewing  School,  and 

Penny  Provident  Fund. 

Though  some  of  these  clubs  are  self  supporting  (through  dues),  it  takes  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  to  run  this  church,  a  good  half  of  which  is  applied  to  the  institutional  work.  To  simplify  the 
management  of  these  societies  there  is  a  regularly  organized  bank  within  the  church,  and  each  society 
draws  checks  on  this  bank  when  it  needs  any  funds.  Whi  n  the  vestry  donates  any  money  to  a  society, 
the  treasurer  of  the  church  writes  out  a  check,  which  the  society  deposits  here  to  its  credit. 
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Many  famous  New  Yorkers,  men  and  women,  belong  to  this  congregation, 
the  names  including  Seth  Low,  J.  Pierrepont  Morgan,  the  Misses  Anne  and 
Louise  Morgan,  William  Jay  Sehieffelin,  William  Foulke,  R.  Pulton  Cutting, 
Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Ilaggin,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Minturn,  Nicholas  Fish,  Jordan  L  Mott, 
Mrs.  Lorillard  Spencer,  General  Wager  Swayne,  and  many  others  equally  well 
known. 


Along  the  same  lines  docs  the  work  of  St.  Martholomew's,  Grace,  and  the 
Judson  Memorial  run.   St.  Bartholomew's  has  a  costly  minion  house  on  Fortj 
second  Street,  jual  east  of  Third  Avenue.    Adjoining  this  is  a  private  hospital. 
The  field  this  church  covers  is  very  large.    The  funds  it  can  draw  upon  are  un- 
limited.   It  is  probably  the  wealthiest  ehuroh  in  New  ork. 

It  is  .siii.i  that  when  Dr.  David  II.  Greer,  its  pastor,  wants  t<>  launch  some 

new  "institutional"  enterprise, all  he  LOS  to  -I"  i-  t"  >peak  of  it  briefly,  limn, 
diately  ho  is  asked.  "Ami  how  much  money  do  you  want  for  that,  doctor  |  " 
Ten.  twenty,  thirty  thousand,  he  would  say.     It  doe-,  not  mutter  what  it  amounts 
to,  the  Mini  is  promptly 
placed  in  his  hands. 

The  church  stands 
on  the  corner  of  Fort\ 
fourth  Street  uml  Madi- 
son A  venue.  It  is  elabo 
ratennd  gorgeous  within, 
m  recent  interior  redoco 

rating  ha\  ing  cost  over 
eighty  thousand  dollars 
The  chief  feature  here 
is  a  very  u  onderful  jew 
eled  cross  on  the  altar. 
The    organ    is    one  of 

the  linest  instruments  in 

America,  and  the  organ 
ist  is  a  man  of  world- 
wide reputation,  Rich 
ard  Ilenn  Warren.  I  *r. 
Greer  is  said  to  gel  n 

salary  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  besides  an 
insurance  policy  on  his 
life  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Some  very  noted  men 
are  in  St.  1  'artholomcu  "- 
congregation.  <  'haunce\ 
M.  Depew  attends  there, 
and  Cornelius  Vander* 
bilt,  (i.  (i.  Niiveti.  Men-  TEMPLE  BMANU-EL,  PIPTD  AVENUE  AND  fFORT^ 
ry  T.  Sloane,   (Jeotge  THIRD  STREET. 

(1.  Williams,  (icorge  A.        pixbst  kxamim.k  or  uoobisd  abomtiotubb  in  ahbbioa. 
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SUEARITfl  ISRAEL  SYNAGOGUE,  SEVENTIETH  STREET  AND 
CENTRAL  PARK  WEST. 


Crocker,  Joseph  Larocipu-,  William  II.  Appleton,  Benjamin  Brewster,  and  Bev- 
erly Robinson.  The  pew  rents  aggregate  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  there  is  annually  expended  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
at  least  ninety  thousand  dollars  being  for  the  "  institutional  work." 

This  work  includes  a  "  loan  bureau  "  with  a  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  B  free  WOOd  mid  coal  depot,  a  kitchen  from  which  cooked  food  is  .sold  at 
a.  tnal  cost,  and  a  Burgioal  clinic.  The  mission  house  was  given  to  the  parish 
by  Mrs.  William  11.  Vandcrhilt  and  Cornelius  Vanderhilt. 

Grace  Church,  at  its  "Chapel  "  on  Fast  Fourteenth  Street,  expends  not  far 
from  seventy  thousand  dollars  per  annum  on  its  work  of  this  sort.  Its  Chapel 
buildings  cover  nearly  one  third  of  a  large  Bquare,  and  every  sort  of  club  and 
charity  is  carried  on  within  them.  Its  membership  includes  such  men  of  promi- 
nence as  William  <  \  Schennerhorn,  Mrs.  .1.  |-\  Ken  ban,  Dallas  15.  Pratt,  Wil- 
liam R.  Stewart,  and  David  Wolf  Bishop.  William  R.  Huntington  is  rector. 
1  BR 


There  is  no  more  beautiful  spot  of  green  in  New  York  than  the  strip  oppo- 
site Tenth  Street  at  Broadway,  where  in  the  midst  of  warehouses  and  shops 
(Jrace  Church  rears  its  white  mass  and  graceful  spire  and  shows  its  rector's 
home,  white  like  the  church  and  cunningly  Gothic  in  design,  6et  far  back  from 
the  street.  From  sunlit,  noisy  Broadway  the  cool  of  this  church  is  inviting,  and 
its  quiet  sweet  to  the  senses.  Here  have  taken  place  many  of  New  York's  most 
renowned  weddings. 

The.Iudson  Memorial  is  on  the  south  side  of  Washington  Square.  Across 
of  electric  light,  a  gleam  of  fire  in  the  sky,  is  set  upon  it,  and  can  be  seen  afar 
off  at  night.  The  pastor  of  this  church.  Dr.  Edward  Judson,  is  a  son  of  the 
great  missionary,  Adoniram  Judson,  and  the  parish  has  had  marked  success  in 
its  work  on  the  west  side. 

Trinity  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  there  should  be  a  word  more,  this 
with  regard  to  its  churchyard  and  the  men  of  prominence  in  the  church  to-day. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  great  New  York  families  of  the  merchant  class  have 
their  tombs  under  Trinity's  sod  ;  famous  revolutionary  and  colonial  names  are 


ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  WILLoUGIIHY  AND  LEWIS 
AVENUES,  HKOOKLYN. 


THE  NEW  METROPOLIS. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAE,  Fll-Tll   AYENl'E,  FIFTIETH  To 
FIFTY-FIRST  STREET. 

to  be  found  upon  the  stones.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  city  is  told  in  epitome 
in  this  ancient  burial  ground. 


And  as  regards  the  nu  n  and  woman  of  to  day,  Qoarlj  every  paw  in  thii  big 

church  is  occupied  by  old  families  of  great  nuiuc.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
recapitulate  them  all,  but  a  lew  maj  be  given    the  Jays,  Clarksons,  Derbys, 

Ohannceys,  Delaflelds,  Naahoa,  Oamnianns,  Crugert,  Egloatons,  Randolphs, 

Astors,  Ogdcnc,  Laidlaws,  Wrights,  and  OontoitB. 

Yet  the  record  of  famous  New  York  churches  continues  on,  There  is  the 
church  of  extreme  fashion,  St.  Thomas',-.  a1    Fifth   A  \  nine  and   Fifty  third 


ST.  AUGUSTINE'S.  ROMAN  OATHOLIO,  SIXTH  AVENUE  AND 
STERLING  PLACE,  BROOKLYN. 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  FIFTH  AVENUE 
and  FIFTY  THIRD  STREET. 

io«> 


()FI>  ST.  THOMAS'S  CIIUROII.  WHICH  STOOD  ON  THE  PRESENT  SITE  OF 
THE  CABLE  BUILDING,  AT  HOUSTON  STREET  AND  BROADWAY. 

Street,  which  divides  the  honors  with  Grace  Church  as  the  scene  of  many  cele- 
brated weddings.  Another  is  the  Church  of  The  Transfiguration  (Twenty-ninth 
street  near  Fifth  Avenue),  a  quaint  building,  Dr.  Houghton's  "  Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner,"  beloved  by  every  actor  and  widely  celebrated.  Once  a 
song  writer  wrote  of  it : 

"God  bless  the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner, 
The  shrine  of  holy  charity  and  love  ! 
Its  doors  are  ever  open  unto  sorrow — 
A  blessing  fall  upon  it  from  above." 

Old  Dr.  Houghton  is  dead  now,  but  his  spirit  still  lingers  there.  A  memo- 
rial window  to  Edwin  l.ooth  has  been  placed  in  the  church. 

On  Forty -sixth  Street,  but  a  few  doors  west  of  Fifth  Avenue,  is  Dr. 
Faunae's  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist,  famous  as  the  church  of  the  Rockefellers. 
At  the  Hrick  Presbyterian,  a  little  lower  down  Fifth  Avenue,  can  be  heard  New 
York's  literary  minister  and  poet,  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Near  by  is  the  noted  ex- 
ponent of  liberal  .Judaism  in  America,  Rabbi  Gustave  Gottheil,  of  Temple 
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LAFAYETTE  AVENUE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  BROOKLYN 
(Formerly  I)k.  Theodore  L.  Cuylbr's  i 


Emanu-El.    This  edifice  is  at  the  comer  of  Forty -third  Street  and  Fifth  A\r 
nnc,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  famed  of  religious  societies.    A  large 
number  of  the  representative  Hebrews  of  New  York  hclong  to  it — men  like 
21 


Harlem  Y.  U.  0.  a. 

TEMPLE  ISRAEL,  fifth  AVENUE  IND  ONE  HUNDRED  IND 
TWENTY  FIFTH  BTREET, 

Isidore  Worraser,  Louis  Stern,  I  is  Marshall,  Judge  A.  .1.  Dittonboefor,  Myor 

Lehman,  Randolph  ( ruggenheimor,  Samuel  CTnter  yer,  Jacob  ET,  Souifl,  Simon 

ami  Oscar  Straus*.     <  h'thodox  .ludaism  among  tltO  upper  OlaSSOS  is  reprc- 

sented  in  Shearith  [srael,  on  the  weal  side  of  the  park,  the  oldest  Bynagoguc  in 
Aim  rir.i.  a  ('(iii^re^ation  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  almost  Bololy,  dating 

back  to  tin-  seventeenth  century. 

Judaism  is  mighty  in  New  fork.  Besides  the  greal  synagogues  up  and 
down  town  there  nre  a  hundred  or  two  tiny  synagogues  in  the  tenements.  In 

these,  curious  ceremonials  and  custom*  prevail.     Thfl  ^001611  li1  Ul  Small  and 

cramped  galleries,  lace  curtains  hiding  them  from  the  men  on  the  Hoot  below 
Candles  burn  strangely.   The  "perpetual  lamp"  ever  swings  before  the  taboi 
naele.    Bearded  patriarchs  of  the  Ghetto  steal  in  for  hours  al  -i  time  to  pore 
over  the  sacred  hook-. 
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The  Catholic  Church  is 
one  of  the  mightiest  of  jNVu 
York  forces.  Its  charities 
arc  vast,  its  parishioners  like 
the  mmds  of  the  sen.  The 
number  of  its  churches  and 
worshiper*  i-»  told  elsewhere 

in  this  article,  bnl  these  ad- 
ditional facts  will  prove  in- 
teresting. 

It  lias  attached  to  it  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  -  one 
priests,  and  the  value  of  its 
church  property  exceeds 
twenty  Boven  million  dollars. 

In   i t -   parochial  schools  are 

seventy  -  live  thousand  boys 
and  girls.  An  archbishop  is 
stationed  here,  arid  there  is 

hardly  another  post  in  Amer- 
ica of  Mich  importance. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue, 

few  of  the  ( 'atholic  churches 
in  New  York  arc  elaborate, 

hut  many  are  imposing.    ( )f 

such  characteristics  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Paulists'  church, 

Columbus  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street,  a  superb  interior.  Old  St.  Peter's,  on 
Barclay  Street,  already  mentioned,  is  exceedingly  interesting  because  of  its  age. 

The  largest  congregation  of  all  is  that  of  the  Mont   Precious  III  |,  in  Baxter 

Street,  which  counts  n  parish  of  twenty  thousand  persons.    Other  notable  .New 

York  churches  of  this  faitl  I  elsewhere  referred  to  are  St.  Alphonsus',  ,'i(kS 

Weal  Broadway  (Redemptionist  Brothers);  St.. Agnes',  Kiist  Forty-third  Street ; 

St.  Francis  Xavier's,  West  Sixteenth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  a  vast  pile  of 
buildings,  including  an  excellent  college;  St-  Vincent  de  Paul,  Twenty-third 
Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue;  St.  Charles  BorronieO,  On  Sidney  Place,  Brooklyn, 
There  is  a  \  a-t  <leal  of  wealth  among  the  Catholics  of  New  York,  and  there  is 
n  ( 'atholic  set  that  stands  high  in  society.  Many  of  the  most  unpretentious 
churches  have  B  long  roll  of  wealthy  parishioner--. 

The  "Church  of  the  Millionaires"  is  the  late  Dr.  John  Hall's.  It  is  offi- 
cially known  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian,  but  "Dr.  Hall's"  is  the  name 
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by  which  it  has  been  best  known.  It  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  "church 
parade"  far  up  on  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  plain  but  handsome.  No  stranger 
would,  however,  suspect  the  wealth  of  its  congregation.  Dr.  John  Hall  was 
reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  minister  in  New  \  ork.  Some  say  that  his  earnings 
reached  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  No  one  knows  just  wdiat  it  was,  but,  at 
all  events,  it  was  very  large.  Thousand-dollar  fees  for  weddings  and  funerals 
were  not  Infrequent  with  him.  lie  had  been  at  the  helm  of  this  church  since 
1875.  His  death,  which  was  much  regretted  not  only  by  his  church  but  by  the 
country  at  large,  took  place  wdiile  on  his  summer  vacation  in  1S5»K,  visiting  his 
Old  home  in  Ireland. 

Among  those  who  sat  under  him  are  Robert  P.onner,  Mrs.  Robert  Hoc,  Mrs. 

Percy  Pyne,  Henry  C  Marquand,  Andrew  Gr.  Agnew,  John  Sloane,  William 
l»  Sloane,  Alexander  Maitland,  the  Calvin  S.  Brices,  Morris  K.  .Tesup,  John 
S.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Burden,  the  De  Forests,  Oliver  Harriinan,  Henry 
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1  ,  Mr-.  Elizabeth  A uchin- 
closs,  Albert  Boardman, 
James  Low,  the  Van  Rons- 
selaei'8)  Warner  Van  Nor- 
den,  11.  T.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Elliott  F.  Shepard,  and 
George  I*.  Slade, 

A  i  Madison  A  venue  and 

Sixty -Sixth  Street  is  All 
Souls'  Church,  the  cure  of 
which  is  the  Rev.  R.  Ileber 
New  ton.  Koine  years  ago  in- 
volved in  11  religions  eon 
trovcrss  in  whirl)  he  was 
charged  w  itli  heresy. 

Across  the  East  River, 
in  Brooklyn,  since  Beecber 
has  died,  and  Talmage,  his 
third  ohureh  burned,  has 
gone  to  Washington,  there 
is  now  do  great  pulpil  celeb- 
rity, Lyman  Ahbott  having 
resigned.  Theodore  Ouyler, 

the  great  mj». >>tle  of  tcmper- 
ance,  is  retired,  though  be 
still    preaches   ut  intervals. 

Brooklyn's  famous  churches 
i 1 1  daj  are  Holy  Trinity,  St. 
Luke's,  mi  Clinton  Avenue 
□ear  Fulton,  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Presbyterian  (Dr. 
Cuyler's  old  church,  now 
presided  o\  or  by  I  >r.  I  >avid 
II  Gregg),  and  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Henry  and  Remsen 
Streets,  with  Dr.  Richard  s. 

Storrs,  a  Congregational  preacher  «>f  great  scholarly  ability,  power,  ami  honor, 

in  its  pulpit. 

The  curious  things  about  New  York\  churches  are  unending,  if  there  were 

only  space  to  bring  them  forward.    At  the  foot  of  Pike  Street,  on  the  East 
River,  there  is  a  floating  church,  a  small  but  perfect  little  structure  of  wood, 
in-'. 
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swayed  by  the  waters  of  the 
bay.  It  is  a  seamen's  mis- 
sion, and  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  sailors.  There 
is  the  "  ragpicker's  church  " 
on  Roosevelt  Street  (St. 
Joachim's),  so  called  because 
the  basement  has  been  leased 
as  a  workshop  and  storage 
room  for  this  trade  of  the 
street.  The  notes  of  the 
organ  can  be  heard  in  the 
dimly  lit  basement,  and  the 
ragpickers,  unable  to  get  to 
service,  softly  chant  to  the 
music  as  they  sort  over  the 
gleanings.  The  Greek  push- 
cart men  have  a  church  of 
their  own  in  West  Fifty - 
third  Street.  At  St.  Mat- 
thew's P.  E.  Church,  28 
West  Eighty-fourth  Street, 
where  services  are  read  and 
sermons  are  preached  in  the 
sign  language  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  is  seen  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  example 
of  religious  activity  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  relative  strength  of 
the  various  denominations  in 
New  York  is  about  as  fol- 
low.-. :  Roman  <  'atholics,  7»'»S,- 
oun,  20S  churches  ;  Baptists, 
45,000,  109  churches;  Con- 
gregational ists,  20,000,  40 
churches ;  Jewish,  60,000,  63 
synagogues  (besides  at  least  200  rooms  used  as  synagogues  in  the  tenements) ; 
Lutherans,  35.000,  70  churches;  Methodists,  oo.ooo,  175  churches ;  Presbyte- 
rians, 50,ooo,  Hit  churches;  Episcopal,  *2,0oo,  lsu  churches;  Dutch  Reformed, 
25,000,  »'>9  churches;  Unitarians,  2,500,  7  churches;  Universalists,  2,500,  7 
churches;  Quakers,  2,000;  Disciples  of  Christ,  1,000,  3  churches. 
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i  mhvmi   RBBKWOOD  OEMETBRY,  UKOOKLYN. 


IN  New  York  and  its  immediate  vicinity  there  are  about  fifty  cemeteries, 
which  contain  four  million  graves.  Each  year  there  are  seventy  thousand 
interments,  ami  the  combined  area  of  the  burying  places  is  three  thousand 
six  hundred  acres.     Newtown,  in  the  Ilorough  of  (Queens,  is  pre-eminent 

as  having  twenty-eight  cemeteries,  with  over  two  million  graves. 

The  metropolitan  territory  is  studded  with  resting  places  for  the  "lead,  some 
beautiful  in  appearance  and  well  cared  for,  others  more  or  less  neglected,  and  a 
few  entirely  abandoned.  The  records  of  the  city  inform  us  that  at  certain 
points  w  here  business  or  fashion  now  holds  sway  there  were  graveyards  in  olden 
times.  Where  the  Stewart  Building  in  Manhattan  now  stand.-,  a  negro  ceme- 
tery was  situated  in  the  earbj  part  of  the  present  century.  Nassau  Street,  be- 
tween Cedar  and  Liberty  Streets,  was  the  site  of  a  cemetery.  What  we  now 
know  as  Washington  Square  was  a  Potter's  Field  for  the  interment  of  paupers, 
and  Madison  Square  was  used  for  u  similar  purpose.  Near  Chatham  Square 
there  is  still  an  old  Jewish  graveyard  which  was  established  in  172!*.  On  Elev- 
enth Street,  east  of  Sixth  Avenue,  and  in  the  same  locality  a  dozen  blocks  to 
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the  north,  there  are  hidden  anions  business  buildings  two  abandoned  burying 
places  which  were  once  handsomely  appointed  and  fashionable  cemeteries. 
Eighty -tifth  Street,  near  Fourth  Avenue,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street,  near  St.  Ann's  Avenue,  also  have  their  decayed  and  deserted  habitations 
of  the  dead. 

The  old  chronicles  tell  us  that  the  first  burial  place  on  Manhattan  Island 
was  situated  "  on  the  highway  just  above  Morris  Street."  Evidently  that  was 
the  beginning  of  Trinity  Churchyard.  For  nearly  three  hundred  years  that 
famous  locality  had  been  used  as  a  final  resting  place  for  eminent  New  Yorkers. 

In  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  at  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street,  the  monuments 
bear  many  historic  names,  not  the  least  conspicuous  of  which  is  that  of  General 
Kichard  Montgomery,  the  hero  of  Quebec. 

The  remains  of  President  James  Monroe  were  buried  in  the  Marble  Ceme- 
tery on  Second  Street,  near  Second  Avenue,  and  the  body  of  John  Erics- 
son, the  great  inventor,  there  also  found  temporary  rest.  Both  bodies  were 
subsequently  removed  to  the  family  graveyards. 

St.  Mark's  Churchyard,  on  Second  Avenue,  occupies  a  portion  of  the  old 
Stuyvesant  farm.  The  last  of  the  Dutch' governors  of  New  York  was  interred 
there,  and  a  sandstone  block  bears  this  inscription  :  "In  this  vault  lies  buried 
Petrus  Stuyvesant,  late  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  Amster- 
dam in  New  Netherlands,  now  called  New  York,  and  the  Dutch  West  India 
Islands,  died  a.  i).  K5T1  -2,  aged  80  years."  Colonel  Sloughter,  the  English 
governor,  and  in  after  years,  Governor  D.  D.  Tompkins  and  Mayor  Philip 
Hone,  were  buried  in  St.  Mark's.  The  Fish,  Goelet,  and  Livingston  families 
have  vaults  at  the  old  church  to  the  present  day.  The  remains  of  the  late  A.  T. 
Stewart,  the  millionaire  merchant,  were  consigned  to  a  tomb  in  St.  Mark's,  but 
were  afterward  stolen  and  held  for  a  reward  by  a  gang  of  robbers.  The  body 
was  ultimately  recovered,  and  now  reposes  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

Trinity  ( 'lunch  ( 'einetcry,  on  Washington  Heights,  is  the  most  beautiful  bury- 
ing place  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  It  belongs  to  the  Trinity  corporation, 
was  opened  sixty-five  years  ago,  and  is  fifteen  acres  in  extent.  The  grounds 
stretch  to  the  river,  and  there  is  a  slight  eminence  affording  an  excellent  view 
in  all  directions.  An  iron  suspension  bridge,  with  Gothic  arches  at  either 
end,  crosses  the  Boulevard  which  intersects  rhe  cemetery.  The  grounds  are 
handsomely  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  the 
walks  and  avenues  are  artistically  laid  out.  Many  prominent  families  are  rep- 
resented among  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs.  The  well-known  names  of  Astor, 
Sayre,  Delafield,  Gallatin,  Livingston,  Dix,  and  De  Peystcr  frequently  meet  the 
eye.    As  the  cemetery  is  practically  an  extension  of  the  downtown  burial  place, 
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there  is  great  similarity  in  the  names  on  the  mohnmonts.  The  tombs  are  bnilt 
underground  on  the  side  hills  and  have  ornamental  granite  or  sandstone 
facades.  The  Albert  Gallatin  tomb  i*  -aid  to  he  one  of  tin-  fines!  and  largest  in 
America,    It  ha*  eighty  marble  catacombs, 

W'.Mxlhiu M  Cemetery,  in  tin-  Boi  gh  of  the  Bronx,  covers  nearlj  four  hun- 
dred acres  «>f  land.  The  Is  "II  thai  could  be  desired,  and  the  hand  of  man 
lias  worked  wonder*  in  beautifying  the  Burroundings,  «>n  account  of  tin-  un- 
even surface,  the  gentle  slopes,  and  the  elevation  <•!  the  gronnd  flic  landscape 
effects  are  splendid.  Gorgeous  monumental  work  if  visible  <>n  every  Bide,  the 
many  groups  of  Irighh  finished  mausoleums  being  a  notable  feature  of  tin-  ceme- 
tery. The  Appletons,  Goulds,  Matthiesons,  Vanderbilts,  Lorillards,  Choates, 
Dodges,  Crosbys,  (Whins,  Flaglcrs,  Fayerweathcrs,  Butterfields,  LadeWs, 
Sloanes,  Dillons,  Haveineyors,  and  WTiitneys  have  tombs  at  Woodlawn,  where 

also  res  I  flu-  remains  of  Admiral  Farragut. 

Greenwood   Cemetery,   in    I'.rooklvn    IWough,   occupies  an    historic  site. 

Along  the  lines  of  trees  and  hedges  at  the  funeral  entrance  the  American  rifle- 
men made  a  desperate  stand  at  the  battle  of  hong  Island.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
truly  said  thai  many  years  before  this  cemetery  was  established  its  ground  was 
honored  and  hallowed  us  a  last  resting  place  for  Revolutionary  heroes  who  died 
mi  the  battlefield.  Greenwood  Cemetery  was  opened  in  lS-fo.  It  is  about  five 
bundred  acres  in  extent,  and  has  had  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  interments. 
It-  site  is  elevated,  and  the  natural  conditions  which  exist  make  it  eminently 
suitaUe  for  11  burying  place.  The  pathways,  walks,  and  avenues  are  carefully 
looked  after,  ami  everything  within  view  is  suggestive  of  rest  and  calmness. 
Members  of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  families  in  and  around  New  Fork 
have  found  final  res!  In  Greenwood.  James  Gordon  Bennett  and  Horace  Gree- 
ley, the  famous  editors,  Ileni\  Ward  Lcccher,  the  w  orld-reuow  lied  pulpit 
orator,  S.  [■'.  I!.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  and  Henry  GeorgO,  the 
economist  and  writer,  occupy  tombs  in  this  cemetery.     Many  other  names  of 

distinguished  citizen*  are  on  the  records  of  Greenwood,    Most  of  the  founders 

of  Brooklyn's  greatness  as  a  religious,  social,  and  business  center  are  represented. 
The  list  is  a  long  one,  and  includes  the  NOBtrands,  Clarks,  Eowolls,  Applctons, 

TraeyS,  W  hull-,  Spragues,  and  (iriswolds.    The  variety  of  tomb  architecture 

to  be  found  in  Greenwood  Cemetorj  is  almost  unending.  John  W.  Mackay, 
the  millionaire,  has  erected  here  a  mausoleum  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  United  States. 

Calvary  Cemetery,  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  is  two  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  was  opened  in  ls-fs.  There  have  been  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  interments  so  far,  and  the  graves  are  somewhat  crowded.  The  natu- 
ral conditions  arc,  however,  good,  and  nothing  is  left  undone  to  make  the  ceme- 
tery Suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  There  are  many  handsome  tombs 
and  monuments,  including  those  of  the  Kellys,  O'Connors,  Burkes,  I'.radvs, 
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hoelg.-rs.   Met  lures,  and  (i  races.     This  cemetery  is  used   exclusively  by  the 

Roman  Catholics  of  old  New  York. 

The  Lutheran  Cemetery,  in  Newtown,  with  three  hundred  thousand  graves 
and  covering  four  hundred  acres  of  ground,  is  noted  for  its  simple  surround- 
ings. F\ en  tiling  is  kept  in  perfect  order  as  befits  a  city  of  the  dead,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  gaudincss  and  vulgar  effect  which  speaks  well  for  the  good 
sense  of  the  managers.     This  ccmeten   represents  an  excellent  class  of  New 

Yorkers. 

The  Evergreens  ( lemetery,  in  East  New  York,  is  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  has  had  one  hundred  thousand  interments.     It  was 

opened  in  1851,  and  is  very  handsomely  and  appropriately  laid  out. 

(  lypress  Mills  Cemetery,  five  hundred  acres  in  area,  has  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  graves.  The  plots  for  the  New  York  Press  Club  and  the  soldiers 
who  died  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  are  among  the  notable  features  at  Cypress 
Hills. 

The  Maple  Grove  Cemetery  at  Jamaica,  one  hundred  acres;  the  Mount  Zion 
Cemetery  at  Maspeth,  seventy-five  acres;  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  Flushing, 
three  hundred  aeres;  Holy  Cross  Cemetery,  Newtown,  sixty  acres;  St.  John'6 
Cemetery,  Middle  Village;  and  St.  Michael's  Cemetery,  Astoria,  are  also  impor- 
tant burying  grounds  on  that  portion  of  Long  Island  w  hich  is  included  in  the 
metropolis.  The  Methodist  Cemetery  at  Middle  Village  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  year-  in  existence,  and  is  particularly  worthy  of  note.  In  the 
Portuguese  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Newtown  is  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Commodore  Levy,  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  a  cemetery  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  Tenth 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  another  at  Middle  Village.    Among  the  well-known 

Jewish  Cemeteries  are  the  Machpelall,  near  Cypress  Hills;  the  Mount  Nebo, 
Williamsburg;  the  Maimonidcs,  I'.rooklvn;  and  the  New  I'uioii  Field,  New- 
town. The  Linden  Hill  Cemetery,  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Fpiscopal 
Church,  is  also  situated  at  New  tow  n,  and  is  thirty  aeres  in  extent.  St.  Ray- 
mond's Cemetery,  Westchester,  ifi  U6ed  by  the-  Uoinan  Catholics  of  the  upper 
part  of  Bronx  borough.  In  the  same  borough,  at  Hunt's  Point,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Bronx  and  Fast  Livers,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  little 
burying  grounds  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  a  circular  mound  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  diameter,  and  has  tombstones  dating  as  far  back  as  17"_".».  The  latest 
interment  was  about  L865.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  to  Joseph  Rodman 
I  >rake,  the  patriot-poet. 

Those  w  ho  die  destitute  of  friends  and  money  are  buried  at  Hart's  Island, 
on  the  Sound,  and  at  Flatbush,  Brooklyn  borough.  About  two  thousand  of 
Such  find  resting  places  each  year  at  the  former  place,  and  half  that  number  are 
unnualh  interred  in  the  Brooklyn  Potter's  Field.  Though  these  forlorn  ceme- 
teries possess  few  attractive  features,  they  are  properly  tended,  and  a  careful 
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record  is  kept  of  tin-  interments,  ho  that  in  case  of  necessity  the  identity  of  the 
bodies  may  be  satisfactorily  established. 

At  Fresh  I'ond,  Newtown,  there  in  a  crematory  for  the  incineration  of  the 
dead.  The  building  i*  in  the  shape  of  ;i  Grecian  temple,  and  the  arrangements 
for  conducting  Hie  ceremonies  of  cremation  are  complete. 

The  Fairview  Cemetery  near  Oastleton  Corners,  the  Moravian  at  New  Dorp, 
and  the  Staten  Island  near  Wosl  Now  Brighton,  are  the  principal  burying  places 
in  Richmond  borough.  They  are  all  well  kept  in  every  particular,  and  on  the 
monuments  are  inscribed  the  names  of  many  noted  Staten  Island  families. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  is  well  illustrated  hy  the  vari- 
ous CUBtOmS,  sometimes  absurd  and  superstitious,  which  prevail  anionic  immi- 
grants in  the  matter  of  interments.  Generally  speaking,  the  Germans  and  Irish 
bury  their  dead  without  unnecessary  show,  though  such  has  not  always  been  the 
case  in  re-pe  t  to  these  nationalities.   The  Italian  funeral  is  a  big  affair,  with  a 

procession  headed  hy  a  hand  id'  music.  It  create-  ijuite  a  sensation  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  general  holiday  among  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  the  deceased.     All  except   the  I  rest  classes  of  Italians  spend  COI1- 

sidorable  OlOnOJ  in  burying  their  dead,  the  chief  items  of  cost  being  music  and 

carriages. 

A  Chinese  funeral  is  a  somewhat  rare  spectacle,  hut  when  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  Streets  it  attracts  almost  us  much  attention  as  a  circus.  There 
is  much  noise,  incorrectly  called  music,  accompanied  by  the  heating  of  tom- 
tOmB  and  the  production  Of  other  intolerable  sounds.     The  ( 'hinese  seem  to  hold 


very  materialistic  views  in  regard  to  the  hereafter,  for  they  place  various  articles 
of  food  on  the  newly  filled -in  grave,  so  that  the  departed  may  not  suffer  the 
pangs  of  hunger  in  another  world. 

The  mortuary  records  of  New  York  are  replete  with  interesting  facts.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  total  numher  of  deaths  per  year  in  all  the  boroughs  is 
about  seventy  thousand.  Of  these,  Bixty-five  percent  are  registered  as  natives 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  nativity  of  the  remainder  is  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Continental  Europe,  seventeen  per  cent;  Ireland,  nine  per  cent;  Eng- 
land, two  per  cut  ;  and  Canada  and  Scotland  one  half  of  one  percent  each. 
Four  per  cent  arc  recorded  as  having  been  born  in  Asiatic  and  African  coun- 
tries.   The  nativity  of  a  few  hundred  is  unknown. 

In  regard  to  the  most  fatal  diseases,  we  rind  that  thirteen  per  cent  of  the 
yearly  deaths  in  New  York  result  from  phthisis  or  consumption,  twelve  per 
cent  from  pneumonia,  seven  per  cent  from  diarrhoeal  diseases,  6ix  per  cent 
each  from  heart  disease  and  kidney  disease,  four  per  cent  from  diphtheria 
(mostly  among  children),  and  less  than  one  per  cent  from  alcoholism.  The 
latter  tact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants  does  not 
prevail  as  extensively  in  the  metropolis  as  one  might  imagine. 

Children  under  five  years  of  age  constitute  forty  percent  of  New  York's 
dead,  according  to  the  latest  report.  One  quarter  of  the  human  race  is  said  on 
goo. |  authority  t<>  die  before  the  age  of  six.     If  this  is  so,  the  percentage  for  the 

greatest  city  in  America  is  extraordinarily  high,  aud  the  matter  deserves  close 
investigation. 
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~~|~N  the  heart  of  the  financial  world,  in  the  whirl  of  busy  industry,  where 
I     soulless  buildings  lift  their  tall  forms  to  the  skies  amid  the  maddening 

X  din  of  traffic  and  whizzing  cables,  Trinity  Church  mutely,  eloquently, 
points  her  tall  spire  heavenward, 
.lust  to  the  left,  where  that  tall  building  of  twenty-two  stories  stands,  was 
once  a  sloping  orchard,  with  apple  trees  fragrant  with  blossoms.  The  City 
Hall  Dear  by  was  the  Civic  Session  [louse,  where  the  good  men  and  true 
enacted  the  law  as  became  members  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  for  the  province 
of  New  York. 

The  old  Dutch  Church  near  by  st  I  but  a  stone's  throw  away. 

I  was  wakened  from  my  reveries  by  the  hurrying  crowd,  who  pushed  me 
unecrcinoniou-d\  aside  as  they  rushed  about  their  business.     Here  a  telegraph 

boy  in  his  gray  uniform  sped  past;  another  boy  crying  the  latest **  Extra I"  a 
woman  by  the  railing  cowering  in  a  heap  as  she  played  upon  her  low-toned 
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organ;  half  a  do/en  curious  people,  sightseers  apparently,  peeping  through  the 
railings  int..  the  churchyard.  Up  and  down  marched  the  ceaseless  throng;  the 
cars,  laden  inside  and  out  with  men  and  women,  flew  by.  No  gardens  of  tulips 
or  lilacs  and  white  lilies  grew  there;  none  were  to  be  seen  save  those  sold  at 
yonder  corner  \>\  the  fat  old  woman.  The  gardens,  orchards,  meadows,  and  the 
paths  shaded  with  yew  trees  are  only  memories. 

Trinity  is  the  second  oldest  and  the  most  famous  church  in  the  country. 
On  the  brow  overlooking  the  river  and  the  bay,  in  1097,  the  good  people  of 
New  Amsterdam  erected  a  wooden  building.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  it 
Stood;  but  in  the  fires  and  the  WOTS  of  the  Revolution,  which  make  this  lower 
portion  of  the  city  fraught  with  historical  monuments,  that  building  went  up  in 
flames.  In  17**  it  was  again  rebuilt  on  a  better  architectural  plan.  This 
present  church  was  finished  in  lS4l»,  on  plan-  suggested  by  Richard  1'pjohn. 
Trinity  Church  has  property  worth  nine  millions  of  dollars.    Its  income  is  6aid 
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to  hi- over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  It  was  mice  the  property 
of  Parmer  dans,  and  even  to  day  there  are  rumors  of  litigation.  The  great 
clock  in  the  steeple  was  chiming  the  hour  of  four  as  I  entered  its  -acred  por- 
tals. The  six  beautiful  bronze  doors,  depicting  scenes  of  Scripture  and  his- 
torical  incidents  of  the  church,  arc  the  gifts  of  William  Waldorf  Astor,  in 
memon  of  his  father,  John  Jacob  Astor.  The  lofty  and  stately  interior  is 
like  the  Knglish  cathedrals,  spacious  in  size  and  solid  and  substantial  in  appear- 
ance. The  great  pulpit  lifts  itself  over  the  waiting  audience.  The  organ  is 
massive,  and  has  for  years  been  presided  over  by  that  doctor  of  music,  Messitcr, 
the  brilliant  iniisician  and  writer. 

In  its  vaulta  laya  the  dust  of  history-makers  of  the  city  and  country,  and  the 

prelates  of  the  parish.  Beneath  a  Blab  ill  the  pavement  lie  live  generations  of 
Bleeokers;  and  there  are  Ogdens,  Lispenards,  Laights,  HronsoiiB,  De  Peysters, 
De  Lanceys,  CrommelinB,  and  other  famous  names  represented  Francis 
Lewis,  a  Bigner  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  third  Karl  of  Sterling, 
a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  fought  with  Washington  for  our  freedom. 

The  silent  church  spoke  peace  and  rest  from  the  whirlwind  and  bustle  of 
1  {road way.  A  girl  knelt  in  prayer  in  the  shadow,  while  I  noticed  a  man 
hasten  to  a  front  pew  and  drop  on  his  knees  as  he  ga/.ed  upon  the  chancel. 
The  windows,  with  their  variegated  colors,  let  in  the  tinted  light  over  the  scat- 
tered worshipers.  A  white-robed  minister  glided  through  like  a  ghost.  Here 
and  there  were  men  who  idly  gazed  upon  the  monumental  tablets  on  the  walls. 
Around  the  walls  of  the  sexton's  office  are  slabs  and  ancient  tablets.  I  told 
him  of  my  errand,  and  desired  that  I  might  see  the  church  ami  yard  at  close 
range.  Me  put  down  his  pen  and  led  mc  through  the  well-equipped  chambers 
and  offices  of  this  ancient  church. 

M  I'll  take  you  to  some  of  the  old  stones  first,"  he  said,  as  he  led  me  past  a 
reclining  figure  in  marble  underneath  some  stained-glass  windows.  "This  monu- 
ment is  Qishop  Onderdonk's.  He  lies  buried  in  the  vault,  beneath.  The  win- 
dows are  me!  ials  to  the  three  bishops. 

"Over  there  lies  interred  the  bodv  of  Ilohart,  the  founder  of  Ilobart 
College." 

We  passed  out  into  the  churchyard.  Several  men  were  raking  and  putting 
the  grounds  into  neat  condition. 

"  That  tomb  over  there — that  squarelike  structure — is  where  Gallatin,  the 
founder  of  Gallatin  National  Hank,  is  buried  " 

dust  in  the  shadow  of  the  tall  building  I  mentioned  is  a  worn  urn,  tum- 
bling into  decay,  which  bears  the  name  of  John  Robinson.  That  magnificent 
statue  is  of  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  ( Jourt,  .John  W  atts ;  « ith  his  dust  mingles 

that  of  General   Kearny     "Fighting   Phil."     Hut  a  step  away,  in  the  tomb  of 
Robert  C.  Livingstone,  of  "Livingstone  Manor,"  rests  that  which  was  mortal 
of  Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the  tirst  steamboat,  which  was  launched 
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from  Clermont,  a  scat  of  the  Livingstones.  That  pretentious  monument 
marks  the  resting  place  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Aaron  Hurr.  The  tomb  speaks  of  him  " as  a  patriarch  of  integrity;  a  soldier 
of  valor;  a  statesman  of  wisdom,  and  a  man  whose  talents  and  virtues  made 
him  admirable."  By  a  curious  trick  of  fate,  near  by  is  a  slab  marking  the  grave 
of  Matthew  L.  Davis,  who  was  Burr's  friend,  biographer,  and  second  in  the  duel 
in  w  hich  Hamilton  was  the  victim. 

The  tombs  here  ami  there  are  weatherbeaten  and  their  surface  is  scaling 
off.  Many  a  stone  without  a  name  marks  a  burial  place.  "  Where  you  stand 
now,  sir,"  said  the  sexton,  "  stood  one  of  the  duchesses  of  Marlborough,  the 
present  Lady  Beresford.  There  she  stood  when  the  body  of  her  first  hus- 
band. Hooker  I  Iammeisle\ ,  was  lowered  into  this  vault," 

From  the  grass)  sward  to  the  pavement  we  walked  under  the  shadow  of 
the  church.  "This  tomb  has  been  recently  opened,  but  it's  an  unusual  occur- 
rence. There  are  no  more  graves  opened  in  the  cemetery,  and  only  a  vault 
occasionally  on  an  average  two  every  year.  That  large  monument  in  the 
corner  that  overlooks  Pine  Street  is  the  soldiers'  monument,  which  com- 
memorates  the  Revolutionary  heroes  who  were  prisoners  of  war  and  died  in 
prison." 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  church  stands  the  modest  slab  which  com- 
memorates the  burial  place  of  the  printer,  William  Bradford.,  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  ninety-two  years  of  age.  It.  is  stated  on  his  tombstone  that  he  was 
born  in  England  in  1 666,  and  came  to  this  country  in  L682,  and  for  fifty  years 
he  was  printer  to  the  Government  ;  but  he  was  worn  out  by  labor  and  old 
age,  and  he  left  his  mortal  home  for  the  home  immortal  in  May,  1758.  Under- 
neath this  information  we  read  these  quaint  lines: 

■'  Header,  idled  how  soon 

You'll  quit  this  stage ; 
You'll  tind  hut  few  attain 

To  such  an  age. 
Life's  full  of  pain  ; 

Lo.  here's  a  place  of  rest. 
Prepare  to  meet  your  (iod, 

Then  you  are  blest  ' 

"These  two  stones,"  said  the  sexton,  leading  me  to  two  thin  and  well- 
worn  slabs,  "are  the  oldest  tombstones  in  the  yard."  I  read  in  large  and 
uneven  letters,  "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Alvin  Chnreher,  Died  May  14,  L691  ; 
aged  IT  years."  Next  to  it  was  five-year-old  Richard  of  the  same  family, 
who  had  died  ten  years  before ;  and  so  the  body  of  a  five-year-old  child,  as 
far  as  any  record  is  made,  was  the  first  to  lie  in  this  consecrated  ground,  six- 
teen years  before  the  first  church  was  established. 

As  we  turned  to  a  modest  stone,  two  women  and  a  little  girl  came  up  the 
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path.  They  st<>«.(]  lu-hiilfj  us,  in  mute  inquiry.  Half  a  dozen  faces  from  the 
busj  avenuo  were  pressed  against  the  railing,  looking,  as  we  were,  upon  tliis 
grave.  It  was  the  grave  of  Charlotte  Temple.  Nothing  but  a  slab  with  two 
words— -the  name  of  the  unfortunate  girl  whoso  romance,  full  of  pathos  and 
truth,  is  known  to  the  whole  world.  "look  .'it  that  large  excavation  in  the 
stone,"  I  remarked  to  the  sexton,  pointing  to  a  deep  indentation  in  the  stone. 
••   ,     said  he,  with  reminiscence,  "  Pve  been  told  that  there  was  originally  a 

silver  plate  there,  anil  that  it  was  stolen." 

Near  by  are  the  graves  of  fire  heroes,  who  died  fighting  the  flames;  one  died 
when  the  church  was  burned.   Here  is  the  grave  of  one  who  died  al  Bull  Hun, 

another  at  Fair  Oaks,  ami  another  at  liaton  Koiigc. 

Before  you  go,  yon  must  see  Captain  .lames  Lawrence's  grave."  The  in- 
scription relate.]  that  Captain  Lawrence,  on  fche  "Sloop  of  war  Hornet,  cap- 
tured and  Mink  His  Britannick  Majesty's  Sloop  of  war  Peacock,  after  a  des- 
perate action  Of  fourteen  minutes.  His  bravery  in  action  was  exceeded  only 
by  modesty  in  triumph  and  magnanimity  to  the  vanquished." 


I  noted  also  that  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  I  was  about 
to  turn  and  go  with  the  ceaseless  throng,  when  my  eye  caught  another  in- 
scription on  the  end  of  the  tomb:  "The  heroick  commander  whose  remains 
are  here  deposited,  expressed  with  expiring  breath  his  devotion  to  his  country. 
Neither  the  furj  of  battle,  the  anguish  of  a  mortal  wound,  nor  the  horrors  of 

approaching  death  could  subdue  his  gallant  spirit.  His  dying  words  were, 
'  I  )on"t  giv*e  up  the  ship  ! '  " 

A  Unit  this  churchyard  arc  signs  of  the  busiest  activity.  On  one  side  is 
the  Trinity  School,  the  American  Bank  Note  Building  and  Trinity  Court;  and 
the  great  Empire  Ihiilding,  that  makes  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  foot 
church  spire  look  like  a  pigmy.  Across  I 'roadway  the  sculptured  figures  on 
the  eighteen-story  American  Surety  Company  building  seem  to  be  proclaiming 
the  triumph  of  a  century  of  progress,  for  far  below  in  the  churchyard  the  old, 
gray,  crumbling  tombstones— plain  slabs  with  crude  lettering — give  no  sign  of 
the  art  which  has  at  the  close  of  the  century  made  of  our  cemeteries  the  great 
show  places  of  the  world  for  the  display  of  art  in  marble. 
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UXTIL  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  practically  no 
charitable  or  benevolent  societies  in  New  York.  During  the  period 
of  Dutch  control  destitution  was  unknown  and  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  distress  were  unnecessary.  A  similar  condition 
of  things  prevailed  up  to  and  after  the  Revolution.  The  resources  of  the  col- 
Onj  were  at  all  times  suthVicut  to  meet  the  simple  needs  of  the  people.  Fish 
and  game  weir  easily  procured,  and  vegetable  products  were  plentiful.  The 
climate  was  healthful,  the  habits  of  the  populace  were  good,  grave  chronic 
diseases  were  rare,  and  there  was  little  need  of  the  physician  or  the  philanthro- 
pist. As  earl)  as  I(mS  a  public  hospital  was  established,  but  the  sphere  of  its 
usefulness  must  have  been  narrow,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  salary  of  its  first 
million.  Mistress  Ililletje  Wilbruch,  whose  annual  recompense  was  forty  dollars, 
[mmediatoh  after  the  British  evacuation  immigration  began  to  increase,  and 

a  c  iitioii  speedily  arose  where  it  became  necessary  for  benevolent  citizens  to 

devise  means  for  the  mitigation  of  human  misery.  An  immigration  society  for 
the  genera]  benefit  of  foreigners  was  established.  The  Germans  had  already 
Organized  for  a  like  purpose,  and  other  nationalities  afterward  pursued  a  Similar 
course. 

Of  the  benevolent  societies  founded  in  New  York  in  the  eighteenth  century  a 
few  -till  exist.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Marine  Society,  estab- 
lished in  177",  for  the  benefit  of  sailors  and  other  persons  engaged  in  sea  service. 
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exist   i„  fcllQ  various  boroughs  of  NVw  York,    Thej  are  so  COmprollOnsivO  in 

design  and  bo  intelligent^  managed  at  to  provide  efficient  remodios  for  almotl 
everj  misfortune  incidenl  to  humanity.  Tho  old,  the  young,  tho  maimed,  the 
weak  minded,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  erring,  native  or 
foreign  all  who  need  assistance,  are  cared  for  In  a  practical  and  sympathetic 
manner,    [n  a  genera]  waj  the  organizations  and  institutions  engaged  in  roliof 

nun  he  classitifil  as  follows:  Public  charities,  BOOietiei  for  the  relief  of  children, 

forspecialand  temporary  relief,  forthe  relief  of  aged  portons,  formodloal  relief, 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  residents,  lor  reformatory  purposes,  and  mihccllaneous 
societies^ 

In  the  pnblic  almshouses  the  destitute  aged  are  fnrniahed  with  homes  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.   The  blind,  the  paralytic,  the  dumb,and  the  dia 
al.led  are  similarly  provided  for.    In  the  w  inter  monthi  coal  in  distributed  to  tho 

deserving  poor,  those  borefl  of  sight  receive  n  fixed  amouni  of  i  iey,  and  othor 

beneficent  arrangements  are  made  for  the  mitigation  of  distress.  Ther  

several  public  institutions,  such  ai  the  Route  oi  Refuge,  where  the  young  receive 
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Iu  1775  was  organized  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  an 
organization  which  still  does  excellent  work.  Its  object  was  to  promote  confidence 
and  mutual  kindness  among  all  mechanics,  to  prevent  unnecessary  hfagabon,  to 
extend  mechanical  knowledge,  and  to  afford  relief  to  distr^,,  ...embers  I  he 
Exempt  Firemen's  Association,  f  orhelping  the  families  of  men  killed  or  disabled 
in  conflagrations,  was  formed  in  1791. 

The  great  charities  and  benevolent  institution,  oi  to-day  have  been  ,,„.-< 
founded  gsinee  the  eloee  of  the  eivil  war.    b  the  tat  hall  ...  the 

centurv  about  a  dozen  of  the  prominent  exi-.u,,   „,k->  w~ 

The  best  known  of  these  are  the  Sailore'  Snng  Harbor  on   .»»  ■ " 

England  Soeiety,  the  New  V...U  I  .rphan  A.J  I  ,  the  Leake  and  « ;  ; 

Home,  the  New  Y,,k  Magdalen  Aeylnm  the  Amenean 

dety,  the  Soeiety  for  the  Kefonnuti  t  •».  ,•  IM.n.,nents  k  «J  » 

de  i'anl  Soeiety" the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  <  ondthon 
Poor,  the  Institution  of  Mercy,  and  the  Five  Point.  Ml*  

Over  seven  hundred  charitable  and  benevolent  soc.etiea  and  mst.tufon.  now 
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special  attention  ami  are  trained  in  useful  arts  of  industry.  The  Department  of 
Charities  extends  it*  operations  over  the  entire  city,  ami  is  held  strictly  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  funds  confided  to  its  care. 

What  i>  left  undone  by 
the   City   in  the    matter  of 

providing  for  the  relief  of 
children,  is  amply  covered 
h\  \ arioiiH  societies  and  in- 
stitutions. In  addition  to 
those     already  mentioned, 

the  following  are  of  spe- 
cial importance  :  The  New 

fori   Foundling  Asylum, 

the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
the  House  of  Industry,  the 
Roman  ( latholic  Protectory, 
the  Society  for  the  Preven 
tion  of  <  'ruelty  to  ( Ihildren, 
the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  Col- 
ored  Orphan   Asylum,  the 

Bethlehem  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  As- 
sociation for  Befriending  Children  and  Young 
GirlB.  There  are  seres  of  other  excellent  institu- 
tions devoted  to  the  interests  of  orphan  children. 
Many  of  theBC  institutions  have  heen  founded  and 
are  conducted  mainly  by  women,  some  of  whom 
leave  their  comfortable  homes  to  take  personal 

part  in  the  charitable  work. 

Trinity  Church  is  alive  with  philanthropy.  A 
great  number  of  charities  are  attached  to  the  parish 

at  largo,  and  QOt  connected  with  any  of  the  church 
branches.  Trinity  Hospital;  a  parish  Cooking  and 
Laundry  School;  a  Mission  House,  and  several 
other  philanthropic  organizations,  among  them  an 
Employment  Society,  which  furnishes  sewing  to 
poor  women;  a  Kelief  Society  ;  a  Women's  Auxili- 
ary and  a  Mothers'  Aid  Society;  a  Home  for  the 

Aged  Women  of  the  ( Ihuroh  ;  an  Industrial  School,  for  instruction  of  poor  chil- 
dren ;  a  Parish  School;  Singing  School;  ami  a  Circulating  Library,  free,  for 
the  use  of  the  congregation  and  members,  of  the  Sunday  School. 
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Over  one  hundred  organizations  afford,  in  various  ways,  temporary  assistance 
to  persons  in  distress  through  sickness  or  misfortune.  There  are  labor  bureaus 
where  employment  is  provided  free  for  applicants  as  soon  as  practicable.  A 

bureau  of  this  description,  under  State  auspices,  is 

located  in  Manhattan,  and  is  largely  patronized. 

Another  is  connected  with  Cooper  Institute,  and 

for  the  benefit  of  immigrants  there  are  several. 
No  fee  is  required  in  any  ease,  the  expenses  of  the 
offices  being  borne  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Many  of  the  great  church  organizations  have  in 
operation  effective  machinery  for  securing  work 

for  those  of  their  members*  who  may  be  out  of 
employment.  Loan  associations  have  in  some  in- 
stances been  established  in  connection  with  the 
churches. 

The  German,  Irish,  Scandinavian,  and  Italian 
societies  give  much  temporary  assistance  to  their 
distressed  fellow-countrymen  in  New  York.  The 
good  work  is  performed  very  quietly,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  thorough  and  effective.     Hebrew  charity  in 

this  direction  is  especially  far-reaching  in  its  results. 

For  poor  women  out 
of  employment  numerous 
methods  of  assistance  have 
been  devised  by  the  socie- 
ties. There  are  day  nurser- 
ies, where  the  baby  is  taken 
care  of  while  the  mother  is 
working  or  seeking  work. 
There  arc  also  work-rooms, 
laundries,  training  kitchens, 
and  sewing  circles  for  the 
benefit  of  worthy  women  in 
distress. 

Many  societies  conduct 
institution.,  for  the  relief  of 
the  aged.    Among  the  most 
useful  of  these  are  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Relief  of 
Respectable  Aged  Indigent  Females,  the  Baptist  Home  for  the  Aged,  the 
Chapin  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  the  Gallaudet  Home  for  Aired  and 
Infirm  Deaf  Mutes,  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  and 
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Couples,  the  Home  for  the  Aged  under 

the  Little  Sisters  of  tin-  I'oor,  and  the 

Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aired.  Most 
of  these  institutions  are  supported  by 
church  organizations,  but  a  few  are 
nonsectarian,  and  they  are  all  con- 
duced with  a  view  to  tin-  greatest  pos- 
sible comfort  and  happiness  of  their 
inmate-. 

The  amount  of  medical  relief  af- 
forded to  the  poor  outside  of  the  hos- 
pitals is  very  considerable.  Various 
private  societies  have  been  formed 
with  the  sole  object  of  supplying  medi- 
cine and  medical  attendance  to  the 
needy.  The  public  dispensaries,  al-  c 
though  much  abused,  are  of  inestima- 
ble value  in  this  direction.  Surgical 
attendance  is  especially  easy  to  obtain. 

There  are  many  institutions  which  have 
purpose-.  Their  work  is  chiefly  among  wonu 
Mission,  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  for 
Good  Shepherd,  and  iSt.  Joseph's  Night 
Refuge,  are  well  known  for  the  benefi- 
cent labors  they  perform.  For  boys 
and  men  there  are  also  reformatory 
institutions. 

The  miscellaneous  societies  num- 
ber over  two  hundred  in  New  York. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
Downtown  Relief  Bureau,  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement  Society,  the  College 
Settlement,  the  St.  John's  Guild,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  the  Woi  kingwomen's  Pro- 
tective Union,  the  Working  Girls'  Va- 
cation Society,  the  Female  Assistance 
Society,  the  Aguilar  Aid  Society,  the 
Hospital  Hook  and  New-paper  Society, 
the  Society  for  Providing  Parks  and 
Playgrounds  for  <  hildren,  and  the 
Legal   Aid   Society.     The  Working- 
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been  established  for  reformatory 
n  and  young  girls.  The  Midnight 
Fallen  Women,  the  House  of  the 
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women's  Protective  Union  assists  women 

who  have  OSUN  of  complaint  against 
employers,  to  assart  their  rights  in  the 

courts  if  Dooossary.    The  Legal  Aid 

Society  holpfl  in  a  similar  manner  the 
worthy  and  needy  among  the  general 
public.    The  work  ol  the  other  so,  ie 

ties  is  indicated  in  some  measuro  by 
their  titles. 

As  a  tneanj  of  investigation  and 
information  among  various  charitable 

societies  and   institutions,  the  Charity 

Organisation  Sociotj  was  formed.  Its 

chief  purpose!,  are  to  ascertain  the  facts 
in  individual  cases,  thus  preventing  im- 
posture, to  give  information  to  the  bo« 

cietics  as  well  as  to  the  general  public, 
and  to  procure  work  for  persons  out  of 

employ  mont. 

Down  in  what  is  called  the  "submerged  Tenth,"  tho  University  Settlement 
is  doing  its  great  work.  The  "residents,"  as  those,  who  arc  consecrating  their 
lives  to  this  work  are  called,  realize  that  the  efforts  Of  the  coming  century  must 

he  among  the  children.  They  arc  giving 
a  elmrity  that  is  greater,  better,  nobler, 
than  a  dole  they  are  giving  themselves. 
That  a  child  should  be  horn  in  this  world 
never  to  see  a  traee  of  happiness,  of 
joy  ,  of  sy  mpathy ,  that  it  should  he  born 
in  the  Blumi  and  reared  in  the  shims 
and  Surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of 
tin'  shims,  is  something  these  g  I  pen 

pie  can  do!  endure,    Whatever  else 

may  happen,  however  many  unhappy 
wretches  may  go  down  t0  the  grit\c  in 
misery,  society  mii^l  sec  to  it  that  every 
child  has  a  fair  chance.    The  l  'ni\ersity 

Settlement  occupies  quarters  on  Dolan* 
cey  and  Kldridge  Streets.  Twenty  -even 
clubs  have  been  organized,  each  with  Q 

dilTerent  schedule,  all  aiming  to  OCCOm 
plish  the  one  object  |  the  intellectual  and 

moral  advancemonl  oi  grow  ing  children, 
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RECEIVING  a  PATIENT,  BELLE VUE  HOSPITAL. 

UK  most  startling,  yet  familiar  sound  which  breaks  frequently 
aliovo  the  roar  of  the  city's  streets  is  the  clang  of  the  ambu- 
lance bell.    Its  dear  note  oft  repeated  rings  as  a  bugle  call 

throngl  t  crowded  artery  of  trade  and  <ptit  t  residence  avenue. 

Irs  verv  sound  holds  in  chock  startled,  eagerly  watching  truck- 
;  man,  pedestrian,  driver,  Btreel  car,  as  nothing  else  save  a  fire 
engine  can.    For  the  city  knows,  and  the  stranger  soon  comes 
^^"^   to  learn,  that  behind  this  clang  is  one  of  the  ambulances  of  the 
city. 

On  a  deed  of  mercy  it  is  dashing  along  on  its  way  to  a  "call,"  to  a  scene  of 
accident,  crime,  illness,  or  sudden  death.  What  it  may  be  no  one  knows.  It  is 
the  harbinger  of  "  something  wrong."  It  may  be  a  "  hurry  call,"  when  all  speed 
has  been  signaled  for.  Vet,  in  any  ease,  some  man,  some  woman,  some  child 
is  in  distress.    In  sympathy-  though  such  is  this  wagon's  right  by  law— New 

York  gives  the  ambulance  the  "  right  of  way." 

The  moralists  of  other  localities,  the  men  and  women  who  have  yet  to  learn 
the  hidden  springs  of  New  York's  life,  talk  of  the  heart lessness  of  the  great 
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city;  of  how  the  poor  there,  once  adrift,  sick,  and  desolate,  meet  with  but 
rebuffs  and  coldness.  The  metropolis  i6  a  monster,  these  people  feel,  which 
swallows  up  and  devours.  There  is  room  within  its  bounds,  they  think,  only 
for  the  strong  and  successful,  or  for  those,  at  least,  who  can  in  some  measure 
keep  with  the  current. 

Nothing  could  In-  more  untrue.  The  dashing,  speedy  ambulance  in  itself 
disproves  this.  The  ambulance  is  the  evidence  to  the  public  of  the  colossal 
hospital  system  ->!  New  York,  the  scores  >>i  institutions  that  without  money  and 
without  price  care  for  the  sick  and  destitute.  A  hundred  hands  are  raised  at 
once  to  help  the  Bufferer,  it  mattering  little  how  degraded,  how  poverty-stricken 
he  may  be. 

There  are  no  structures  in  all  New  York  more  costly  and  elegant,  no  estab- 
lishments run  at  a  greater  expense,  than  the  hospitals.  Beds  of  fine  linen,  food 
of  the  daintic-t  s..rt,  apartments  scientifically  ventilated  and  cozily  furnished, 
and  these  all  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Corps  of  skilled  nurses  are  in  attend- 
ance; the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  city  are  on  the  staffs. 

It  dues  not  matter  how  complicated  the  disease  may  be,  or  how  long  drawn 
out.  The  most  distinguished  medical  men  wait  on  the  patient  and  put  forward 
their  best  efforts.  A  famous  surgeon  one  hour  receives  a  thousand-dollar  fee 
for  performing  an  operation.  The  next  hour  he  may  be  bending  over  some 
poor  woman  in  one  of  these  great  hospitals  on  exactly  the  same  operation,  for 
which  he  receives  no  remuneration. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Not  alone  are  there  great  general  hospitals  to  which  all 
sick  people  are  admitted.  These  form  but  a  portion  of  the  whole.  Added  to 
such  are  scores  more  of  hospitals  for  special  diseases,  (ireat  specialists  comprise 
their  medical  staffs,  men  whose  reputations  are  very  nearly  world-wide,  and 
here  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  patient.  Thus 
maladies  of  the  throat,  nose,  ear,  and  eye  have  their  own  institutions;  there 
are  hospitals  for  babies  alone;  and  consumptives  have  edifices  for  themselves. 
Nearly  a  dozen  hospitals  in  New  York  devote  themselves  to  diseases  of  women, 
and  still  others  take  nothing  but  surgical  cases. 

Society's  part  in  these  institutions  has  been  a  mighty  one.  Society  has, 
in  fact,  been  behind  nearly  all ;  it  has  founded  ami  supported;  it  has  given 
lavishly  from  its  pockets  for  equipment.  To  mention  those  leading  families  in 
New  York  who  have  stood  behind  the  hospitals  would  be  to  give  in  full  very 
nearly  all  the  social  register.  The  Vamlerbilts  ami  the  Sloanes  have  been 
among  the  chief  givers.  The  city  has  one  of  its  finest  hospital  foundations 
named  after  the  Uoosevelt  •family.  St.  Luke's  benefactors,  to  give  a  single 
prominent  example,  include  many  of  the  best -known  names  of  the  city. 
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Many  pages  of  this  book 
could  be  filled  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hospitals  of  New 
York,  for  these  institutions 
number  literally  hundreds. 
Of  the  greater  hospitals  of 
the  city  alone  much  could  be 
written. 

The  aggregate  expenditure 
of  the  hospitals  of  the  metrop- 
olis runs  far  into  the  millions; 
just  how  high  has  never  been 
figured.  Bellevue,  the  great 
charity  and  city  hospital,  alone 
expends  a  quarter  of  a  million 
B  year.  The  hospitals  sup- 
ported by  endowments,  etc., 
do  not  run  far  behind  this. 
St.  Luke's  spends  over  one 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  the  Presbyterian,  one 
thousand  dollars. 

It  is  to  Hellevue  that  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  city's  sick,  residents  and 
Strangers,  are  taken.  A  strange  medley  of  unfortunates  arc  brought,  day  and 
night"  in  the  ambulances  to  the  gray  old  buildings  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty- 
sixth  Street.    k< Beautiful  View "  in  bygone  years  was  probably  an  apt  name 

for  this  site. 
Now  it  is  hardly 

beautiful.  Fac- 
tories crowd  the 
Long  Island 
shore.  The  </<■- 
liris  and  the 
bustle  of  indus- 
try arc  eve  r  y  - 
where.  Up- 
stream on  the 
East  Iliver  loom 
the  grim  build- 
ings of  Black- 
well's  Island, 
the  prison  -|»'t  of 

the  MORGUE,  BELLEVUE  hospital.  the  metropolis. 
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Hellevue,  though  but  a 
part  of  the  sick  relief  system 
under  the  control  of  the  I  te« 

partment  of  I'ublic  ( 'haritiew, 
sinus  Hp   in   full   the  drama. 

For  those  who  would  study 
the  most  wretched  of  the 
niek.  Bellevue  is  the  place  of 

all  plaees.     The   pictures  of 

wrecked  human  lives,  ..t  dis- 
ease and  misery,  an-  terrible. 
There  is  00  grandeur  in 

the  fittings  of  this  institu 

tion,  though  the  OOrpi  ol  'I"'' 
tot ,  is  ijiiite  as  skilled  as  that 
at  any  other  hospital.  Helle- 
vue gathers  la  continually  d 

heterogeneous    mass    of  the 

lick,  \  iotima  of  disease,  acci- 

wards.     It  is  u  vast  establish- 

it.   Over  twonty  thousand  ore 

ut- 


dent,  and  orime.  Humanity  orics  from  oul  its 
ment;  eight  hundred  and  fifty  beds  are  within 

treated  there  each  year.     In  the  Dispensary,  the  « OW  Service  Ihneau 

tached,  an  average  of  Bixty  thousand  are  relieved  annually. 

L816  saw  it-  founding  as  a  hospital,  almshouse,  and  penitentiary.  At  that 
time  the  medical  staff  consisted  of  one  visiting  and  two  resident  physioians. 
In  L826  hospital  and  almshouse  were  separated,  and  twenty  two  years  later  the 
convicts  and  paupers  were  sent  to  HluckweH's  Island.  The  early  government 
of  the  hospital  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Common  Council.  In  L840 
ten  governors  were  appointed  to  be  in  solo  charge.  In  1800  these  gave  place 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction,  which  body  in  rOCOnl  years 
has  been  divided,  the  Charities  now  being  0  separate  and  distinct  department. 

A  group  of  buildings,  sel  so  closely  togethor  thai  they  give  the  appearance 

Of  a  structure  of  many  wings,  is  BellCVUO.  The  BtonC  building  ol  the  old  alms 
house  [fl  the  center  of  this  group.  It  is  four  stories  in  height,  and  Contains  an 
operating  room  that  ran  seat  a  thousand  people.  In  front  of  this  edifice,  Which 
boast*  of  a  curious  and  picturesque  entrance,  a  line  lawn  slope-  down  the 
East  Kiver  sea  wall.  At  the  foot  of  Twenty  lixth  Street  is  the  pier  Iron,  which 
the  destitute  sick  are  sent  off  to  I'.lack well's  and  other  islands  in  the  depart- 
ment's steamboat 

Other  buildings  in  the  Bellevue  group  (there  being  forty  wards,  are  the 

Man, ..and   Pavilion,  erected  in   1^77  by    I  rclcrick  and   Henry  GurdOD  MM 
„uu„d;  ;i  me.lical  ward  lor  women  and  children  containing  thirty  lour  beds; 
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tlie  Insane  Pavilion,  erected  in  1S7'.»;  the  Sturgis  Surgical  Pa- 
vilion ;  the  Townscnd  Cottage  and  the  Alcoholic  Pavilion.  At 
one  conicr  of  the  group  is  the  Morgue,  the  most  famous  in 
America,  second  only  to  the  Morgue  of  I 'a rib.     Here  the  hodies 

of  Bellovue's  dead  and  of  other  unknown  city  dead  are  laid  out 

for  identification.     These   hodies  remain  two  or  three  days  on 

public  view;  then,  if  still  unidentified,  they  are  removed  to  the 
City  Cemetery  at  Hart's  Island.  The  clothing  i*  kept  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  destroyed.  All  hodies  are 
photographed,  and  these  photographs  carefully  preserved.  Near- 

lj  eight  thousand  hodies  are  received  at  the  Moi'gUC  eaeh  year, 
and  the  eit\  ha-  to  bury  at  least  two  third-. 

Just  before  dawn  a  ghastly  procession  winds  its  way  through 
the  wards  of  Hellcvuc.  Those  who  have  died  during  the  night 
an-  carried  from  the  medical  ward.-  to  the  Morgue,  the  long 
brick  building  that  lie-  close  by  the  river.  I'-nally  there  are 
only  three  or  four  of  these  burdens ;  but  sometimes  during  the 
summer,  especially  when  the  heat  prostrations  swell  the  death 
lists,  there  are  a  do/en  or  more  of  tin- still  sheeted  tigures  carried 
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out  on  stretchers  ami  taken 
down  to  the  yard  in  the  long 
coffin-shaped  elevators 

Bellevne  has  a  training 
school  for  women  nursCS, 
and  one  for  men.  These 
turn  out  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  tiff\  nurses  a 
year,  all  told.  The  hospital 
has  about  five  thousand  am- 
bulance calls  annually. 

I  fader  tin-  -aim-  manage- 
ment as  Bellevue  and  in  the 
system  of  city  sick  relief  are 
a  -core  of  -mailer  hospitals  : 

The  ( rouverneur,  on  <  ;.>u\  - 

erneur  Slip;  the  Harlem, 
on  Ea-t  (  »ne   Hundred  and 

Twentieth  Street ;  the  Emer- 
gency, on  East  Twenty-sixth 
Streetj  the  Children's,  on 
Randall's  Island  ;  and  the 
Charity,  on  Black  well's  Is- 
land, Opened  in  1S.">^,  estab- 
lished in  its  present  building 
in  ls7<",  with  thirteen  male 
and  twelve  female  wards, 
one   thousand  beds,  and  an 

average  of     thousand  eight 

hundred  patients  yearly, 
being  those  id'  the  greatest 

importance. 

Vet  other  hospitals  of 
city,  county,  ami  State  relief 

(all  of  these  being  in  the 

Borough  Of  Manhattan)  arc 
the  Manhattan  State  Hospi- 
tal (formerly  the  New  Vork 

(  lity  Asylum  for  the  Insane),  on  Ward's,  IilaekweH's,  and  Hart's  Islands  (six  thousand  patients  in 
all) ;  Riverside  Hospital,  on  North  Brother's  Island  (for  the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases,  six 
hundred  patient-i;  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  foot  of  East  Sixteenth  Street  ( contagious  dis- 
eases) ;  ami  the  City  Maternity  ami  Epileptic  Hospital,  on  Ulackwell's  Island. 
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This  list  does  nut  pretend 
to  include  all  BUch  official  in- 
stitutions, but  it  serves  to 
indicate  the  vast  extent  of 
the  work.  There  is,  too,  the 
United  StAtes  Hospital  Ma- 
rine Service  at  the  Battery, 
which  inspects  and  cares  for 
immigrants  and  looks  out 
for  sick  and  injured  sailors. 

Brooklyn  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  several  hospi- 
tals of  official  aid.  The  chief 
are  the  Bangs  County  Hos- 
pital, the  Kingston  Avenue 
Hospital,  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital,  the 
latter  beautifully  situated  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  Navy 
Yard.    Its  main  edifice  is  a 

tine  building  of  classic  type,  and  recently  some  excel- 
lent new  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  two  for- 
mer hospitals  care  for  (together)  about  seven  thousand 
patients  annually. 

( )f  all  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  the  New  York,  on 
Fifteenth  Street,  extending  through  to  Sixteenth,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  is  the  oldest.  It  goes 
back  to  colonial  times,  a  committee  of  citizens  having 
established  it  in  177".  They  secured  a  charter  from 
George  III,  June  13,  1771,  and  the  colonial  govern- 
ment granted  it  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  twenty 
years. 

This  was  sufficient  to  put  the  young  organization 
firmly  on  its  feet.  Patients  were  first  admitted  Janu- 
ary ■'>,  LT91.  It  h;is  grown  through  the  years  until  it 
i6*now  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  New  York  hospitals. 
Its  present  building  was  opened  March  16,  ls77.  The 
Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  White  Plains, 
is  a  branch.  It  has  also  a  House  of  Relief  ("Cham- 
bers Street"),  at  the  corner  of  Hudson  and  Jay  Streets, 
far  down  town,  "  for  the  temporary  care  and  treatment 
of  emergency  cases  occurring  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
24 
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citv."  Here  nearh  twenty  live  thousand  porsOM, 
••in"  ami  "out,"  arc  treated  each  year  A  separate 
ambulance  service  is  maintained  tor  this  branch,  which 
answers  over,  three  thousand  calls  annually — twice  the 
number  the  main  hospital  -rets.  A  feature  of  the  New 
York  Hospital  is  the  largest  and  flnOlt  medical  library 
in  America — over  twenty  two  thousand  \ohnncs. 

On  Cathedral  Heights,  better  known  as  Morning- 
side  Heights,  close  to  where  the  Cathedral  of  St. 

John  the  Divine  will  stand,  is  the  most  sumptuous  hos- 
pital of  modern  times— St.  Luko's.  (See  double-page 
picture  i  The  building,  admirably  planned,  is  on  the 
verv  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  its  cost  when  fully 
completed  will  he  two  million  dollars.  Founded  in 
L850,  its  old  site  was  at  1'iltv  fourth  Street  ami 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  it  bad  so  much  ground  that 
it  seemed  in  the  midst  of  a  park.  This  old  bttilding 
was  one  of  Fifth  Avenue's  most  renowned  landmarks. 

Those  lots  brought  an 
exceedingly  high  price, 

and  the  hospital"*  year 
|\  lived  iln  ie  (out-i.le 

..f  contributions)  is  not 

far  from  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The    new  edilice 
within  is  equipped  in  a 

brincely  manner.  The 
operating  room  la  a  ums- 
terpii  f  construc- 
tion, and  the  WBrdfl  are 

Hu  pc  rb  I  y  arranged. 
N  i  u  e  semi  dotaohed 
buildings  make  up  the 
iniiHsi  ir o  pile.  This 

hospital  "  prOVidW  the 

sick  ami  disabled  of  all 

(jlaSSOi  with  the  relig 
iOUl  ministrations  ol 
the  Protestant  Kpiscn- 
pal  Church."  It  has 
separate  wards  for  COn- 
1  H  1 
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HiimptivcH,  an«l,  like  all  flic  other  large  hospitals  „f  New  York,  a  training  school 
for  nurses.  There  are  three  hundred  beds,  and  about  twenty-five  hundred  in- 
mates each  year.  St.  Luke's  makes  a  specialty  of  private  patients,  and  has 
many  of  them.  Its  private  rooms  are  fitted  up  handsomely.  Its  directorate 
includes  many  of  die  leading  financial  men  of  New  York. 

Three  other  great  hospitals  of  the  highest  type  arc  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Roosevelt,  and  the  Mount  Sinai.  The  Mount  Sinai  (nonsectarian),  now  on 
Lexington  Avenue,  between  Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-seventh  Streets,  was  founded 

in  IS.VJ,  and  for  manyyoars  was  known  as  the  .lews'  Hospital  in  the  City  of 
NTew  'l  oik.  It.  opened  in  L855  in  West  Twenty -eighth  street,  and  came  to  its 
present  home  in  L872.  Over  seventy  thousand  people  have  been  treated,  and 
there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty  beds.  A  dispensary  is  maintained  at  151 
East  Sixty-seventh  Street, 

On  Madison  A  venue,  bet  ween  Seventieth  and  Seventy lirsr  Streets,  is  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  established  in  1S<!S.     Three  hundred  and  thirty  patients 

can  be  a<  mmodated,  and  bet  wren  live  and  six  thousand  are  taken  in  each  year. 

The  Presbyterian  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  New  York 
hospitals,  and  its  plant  is  very  large.  This  consists  of  an  operating  pavilion; 
the  administration  building,  erected  in  1872;  the  dispensary,  opened  in  1888; 
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the  chapel,  pathological  department,  and  an  isolating  pavilion,  erected  in  1889; 
two  surgical  pavilions  and  a  surgical  administration  building,  opened  in  1890. 

Roosevelt  Hospital  is  justly  famed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  pointed 
to  throughout  Europe  as  a  model  of  excellence.  In  1897  it  treated  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  the  wards  and  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  in  the  accident  room.  The  value  of  its  property  at  Ninth  Avenue 
and  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets  is  said  to  be  two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. Like  the  other  important  hospitals  mentioned,  the  Roosevelt  does  not 
admit  chronic  cases  and  contagious  diseases.  Its  buildings  are  of  a  line  grade  of 
architecture,  and  its  service  of  a  very  high  standard. 

Its  most  interesting  feature  is  the  Syms  Operating  Building,  erected  by  the 
late  William  .1.  Suns  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This 
structure  contains  one  of  the  very  best  operating  theaters  in  America,  and  is 
lavishly  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  aseptic  treatment  in 
surgical  cases.  The  hospital  is  constantly  being  added  to.  In  1890  the  McLane 
operating  room  was  put  in. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  <  >ctober  *2!»,  1  St?!*,  the  hospital  having  been  founded 
by  a  bequest  of  .lames  II.  Roosevelt,  who  died  in  1803,  leaving  his  whole  estate 
(more  than  one  million  dollars)  for  this  purpose. 
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Besides  these  there  are  many  general  hospitals  in  the  five  boroughs  of  equal 
ranking  and  great  efficiency.  Their  general  features  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  already  mentioned. 

Of  these,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  at  Henry  and  Pacific  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  established  in  1858,  expends 
yearly  about  fifty-five  thousand  dollars 
on  its  twenty-two  hundred  patients. 

The  Brooklyn  Honm'opathie  Hos- 
pital, Cumberland  Street,  Brooklyn, 
established  in  1852,  requires  yearly 
forty  thousand  dollars  to  treat  its  thir- 
teen thousand  patients.  The  Brook- 
lyn Hospital,  Raymond  Street  and  1  >e 
Kalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  established 
in  1845,  has  an  average  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred patients  each  year.  Its  annual 
expenditure  is  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Other  Brooklyn  hospitals  arc  the 
German  Hospital,  St.  Nicholas  Ave- 
nue and  Stockholm  Street ;  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Hospital,  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Avenues,  known  as  Seiiey 
Hospital;  St.  John's,  Church  Charity 
Foundation,  Atlantic  and  Albany  Ave- 
nues ;  St.  Peter's,  on  Henry  Street; 
the  Memorial,  Olasson  and  St.  Mark's 
Avenues;  and  St.  Catharine's,  Bush- 
wick  Avenue,  between  Ten  Eyek  and 
Maujer  Streets. 

The  New  York  Post  -  Graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital  at  Sec- 
ond Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street, 
Manhattan,  opened  in  1882,  has  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  beds.  The  J. 
Hood  Wright  Memorial  Hospital,  at 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  thirty-first  Street  (incorpo-  IM  Mm. 
rated  in  1862  as  the  Manhattan  Dispensary,  opened  as  a  hospital  ID  LBftft,  nan 
changed  1st..),  has  sixty-six  beds.  The  Hahnemann  II osprtal,  cstobl«hed  m 
bvthe  union  of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Hospital  foremen  and 
Children  and  the  New  York  Homn„pathi<-  Surgical  Hospital,  >s  on  1  ark  Ave- 
nue, between  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty -eighth  Streets. 


MANHATTAN  EYE,  EAR,  AND  THROAT 


ret  other  general hospitals  are  the  German  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Bark 
Lvenue  and  Seventy-seventh  Street,  with  one  bundrod and  sixtj  flvebedsand 
thirtj  thousand  patienta  yearij  in  the  dispenser)  ;  Beth  [arael  Hospital,  •-•<„; 
Bast  Broadway,  thirty  beds ;  the  Lebanon,  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Street  and 

Westchester  Avenue!  Bronx  borough); 
St.  Joseph's,  East  One  Hundred  and 

l'"ort\  third  Street  and  St.  Ann's  Ave 

Due  |  Bronx  borough);  81  Francis,  80B 
Fifth  Street ;  St.  Mark's,  itt  See- 

..ii.l  Avenue  ;  St.  Vincent's,  HC.  \\  .  i 

Kiev. -nth  Street,  and  St.  ElizabotVs, 

•2*25  West  Thirty  first  Street,    To  these 

should  I"-  added  the  now  Hebrew  Hoi 

pital  on  Seeoiid  Avenue 

\>  N"om  ,i  oik  is  a  oitj  of  medical 
specialists,  bo  Is  it  a  city  of  special 

llOBpitalB.  No  botter  treatment  could 
mints  "i  mono)  buy  than  the  poor  got 

at  these  hospitals,  when-  onl\  certain 

malai  ii,.s  arc  handled.  The  oye,  car, 
and  throat  Institutions  have  great  fame 

and  heavy  iinuneial  hacking.  TllOBQ 
are  the  most  important  : 

Tho  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hos 

pital,    Pars    Avenue    and     Fortj  ttrtt 

Street,  chartered  i"  L869 ;  over  thir« 
toen  thousand  cases  an-  treated  yearly. 
[„  addition  to  the  ophthalmic  ond 

aural  dopOrtmentSj  there  i»  a  depart- 
ment for  nervous  diseases,  and  one  tor 

diseancB  of  tho  throat.  There  is  also 
11U  isolated  ward  l-.r  tin-  treatmont  "I 

contagious  diseases  of  the  oye.  Mot« 
ropolitan  Throat  Hosbltal,  Incorpo- 
rated  L8T4 ;  on.-  thousand  oases  onnu- 

alls  ;  851   West  Thirty  fourth  StrOOt. 
\.  u  York   Eye  and   Ear  Inlirmary, 
the  pioneer  institution  of  this  sort  in  New  York  (1820);  seven  hundred  pa- 
tients  a  year:  21  *  Second  Avenue,  New  York. 

Tbe  Ophthalmic  and  \ur,i  Institute,  48  East  Twelfth  Street, lias  fourhun- 

...  _  •    a.  u— ..,.,1  ,.;.rl.t  tl...nsaiid  in  the  dispensary.     1  lie 
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dred  patients  a  year  in  the  hospital,  and  eight  thousand  m  the  di  penury. 
N,u  Fork  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Third  Avenue  and  Dwentg  a  -  Street,!* 


The 
incor- 
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"Stationed  in  the  vestibule  u  the"  pamovs 


poratcd    1  s.r»if,   treats  four 

hundred  patients  yearly. 
At  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  1*4  Livingston 
Street  (treata  skin  as  (veil), 
sixteen  thousand  persons 
are  assisted  yearly.  The 
Brook  l\n  Throat  Hospital 
iB  at  Bedford  Avenue  and 
South  Third  Street 

Legion  arc  the  dispen- 
saries. A  brief  mention  of 
the  names  of  the  most  fa- 
mous, and  the  number  of 
people  treated  annually, 
must  suffice.  In  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  there 
are  :  The  Internal  iona] 
Medical  Missionary  Society, 
which  has  six  branches  in 
the  most  congested  parts  of 
the  city  ;  |)e  Milt,  Twenty 

third  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  thirty  thousand  patients  yearly;  Yaudcrhilt 
Clinic,  Sixtieth  Street  mid  Amsterdam  A  venue,  sixty  thousand  ;  New  York  City 
(founded  171*1),  White  and  Centre  Streets,  fifty  thousand  ;  Manhattan,  Amster- 
dam Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Street,  eight  thousand;  Ger- 
man, III7  Second  Avenue,  thirty  thousand;  Northeastern,  22'2  West  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  twenty  thousand ;  Harlem,  108  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  four  thousand  five  hundred. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn:  Atlantic  Avenue,  ten  thousand;  Brooklyn  Central, 
twenty-three  thousand;  Brooklyn  City,  twenty-one  thousand;  Brooklyn, East- 
ern 1  Mstrief,  sixteen  thousand. 

In  one  sing]  e  year  the  work  of  these  large  dispensaries,  to  sav  nothing  of  the 
smaller  ones,  figures  up  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  poor  people  aided— an 
almost  incredible  total,  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  of  the  new  metropolis. 

Women  and  babies  luvve  not  been  forgotten  in  this  establishing  of  hospitals 
of  a  special  nature.  There  are,  for  example  (for  the  full  list  would  be  tedious), 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  by  the  side  of  Boosevclt,  the  gift  of  William  1). 
Sloane  and  his  wile;  the  famous  Lyinir-in  Hospital  (founded  in  17l'N),  corner  of 
Seventieth  Street  and  Second  Avenue;  the  New  York  Intirmarv  for  Women 
and  Children  (founded  in  Is;,  J  |,\   Di\  Elizabeth  n,ul 

Emily  Black  well);  the 
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Women's  Hospital  in  the  State  of  New  York 
(established  by  I>r.  .1.  Marion  Sims),  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  beds,  Fiftieth  Street,  between  Lex- 
ington and  Park  Avenues  ;  the  Babies'  Hospital 
of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  *  I  T  Lexington  Avenue 
(thirty  babies),  in  connection  with  a  training  school 
for  children's  nurses;  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital 
for  Children,  407  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  four 
hundred  cases  yearly,  five  thousand  in  the  dispen- 
sary; Children's  City  Hospital,  St.  John's  Cuild, 
West  Sixty-first  Street;  Floating  Hospital,  St. 
John's  Guild;  Nursery  and  Child's,  Fifty-first 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue;  Brooklyn  Mater- 
nity. Washington  Avenue. 

The  New  York  Foundling  Hospital  on  Sixty- 
eighth  Street,  between  Lexington  and  Third  Ave- 
nues, probably  witnesses  the  enactment  of  more 
life  tragedies  than  any  other  one  place  in  the 
world.  Here,  stationed  in  the  vestibule,  is  the 
famous  cradle  which  has  received  thousands  of 
babies.    Here  the  mother  parts  from  her  child. 


sometimes  with  relief,  it  is  true,  but  usually 
with  a  broken  heart,  carrying  away  a  bitter  memory 
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THE  NEW  V(»UK  I-WNPLINfi  HOSPITAL. 


that  tugs  at  the  heart-strings  while  life  lasts.  Formerly  the  cradle  was  stationed 
in  the  outside  vestibule,  free  from  observation,  where  any  one  could  put  in  a 
baby  which  would  be  eared  for,  but  the  number  became  so  large  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  require  them  to  come  inside  and  give  the  history  of  the  baby 
before  leaving  it. 

The  "Floating  Hospital"  carries  daily  sixteen  hundred  persons — mothers 
with  siek  children — on  a  t\\ cut y -six-mile  ocean  trip,  providing  medical  treat- 
ment, hot  and  cold  salt-water  baths,  ami  a  warm  meal,  including  warm  sterilized 
milk  for  infants. 

Cancer,  that  dread  disease,  has  two  hospitals  devoted  to  it — the  New  York 
and  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer.    The  former,  at  Central  Park  West  and 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Street,  founded  in  1Sn4,  treats  some  six  hundred  eases 
yearly.  The  latter,  at  243  East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  has  a  count  r\  house  for 
chronic  cases  at  Fordham  Heights. 

For  consumptives  there  is  the  Seth  Hospital  at  Spuvten  I  >u y\ il,  built  at  a 
cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  with  accommodations  for  t\\..  hundred 
and  fifty  patients.  The  Hospital  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Ruptured  and  Crippled,  started  in  1S0S,  and  now  at  Lexington   Avenue  and 


Forty-second  Street,  ia  free  to  indigent  residents  and  to  Unitod  states  crippled 
soldiers.  The  Orthopoadio  Dispensary  and  Hospital  at  ISO  Bast  Fiftj  ninth 
Street,  treats  destitute  persons  Buffering  from  diseases  and  deformities  of  the 
spine  and  joints.  It  also  eares  for  infantile  paralysis,  bowlegs,  clubfoot,  etc. 
The  Flower  Surgical  Hospital,  on  Avenue  A,  take.  ..nlv  Blirgion]  eases. 

For  the  teeth  there  is  the  Dental  I  u  Urinary,  205  K  T\V0ntj  third  Street; 
it  has  a  yearly  average  of  nine  thousand  patients. 


is  THE  BABIES'  HOSPITAL. 


In  the  BorOUgh  of  Queens,  Jamaica  and  Flushing  each  have  a  hospital.  In 

the  Borough  of  Richmond  ore  Staton  Island  Diet  Kitchen  Association, 
Stapleton;  and  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  al  Staploton.  This  latter  la 
free  for  sailors  of  American  merchant  vessels. 

Although  this  is  an  incomplete  list  of  tbe  hospitals  ol   \. m  \  ork,  it  glV6«  a 

fair  idea  of  the  vast  provision  made  by  the  oitj  and  wealthy  individuals  for  the 
siek  poor  of  the  city's  population.  And  not  to  human  beings  only  are  these 
great  benefits  extended.  The  dumb  animal  population  oi  Nov  tforfc  I  rorj 
large,  and  for  them  hospitals  have  also  been  provided.  The  Hospital  of  the 
New  fork  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  164  Easl  Fifty  seventh  Btroot,and 
the  American  Veterinary,  141  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  each  have  free  clinics 

for  the  treatment  of  horses  and  other  domestic  animals. 
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II MIJK  have  been  tramps  in  the  world 
since  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  f  rom 
the  Gordon  of  Eden.  Their  story, 
J^i  when  told,  touches  the  heart.  Thej 
the  tares  in  the  great  garden  of 
( in  down  any  da\  l<>  '  he  ( 'it  \  Hall 
sit  mi  one  of  the  Iti'iiehes,  ami 
watch  thrill.  ^  onder  sits  a  lad  whose 
short  trousers  and  round  pea-jacket  take  the 
place  of  vest  and  undercoat.  lie  I. ends  over, 
reading  yesterday's  paper.  When  he  gets  tired 
he  hands  it  to  the  next  man  ;  then  he  curls  him- 
self up  on  the  hench  and  sleeps  away  the  time. 
The  young  man  who  sils  opposite,  yon  can  he 
sure  that  his  clothes  were  not  made  in  this 
country.  He  is  a  German,  who  has  come  from 
the  fatherland  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  Yonder  .sits  a  woman  whose  unkempt 
hair  and  lied  niggled  dress  suggest  that  this  is  the 
only  home  she  lias  in  the  world.  At  the  end  scat, 
near  her,  a  man  sits,  leaning  on  his  staff.  His 
emaciated  fact'  and  thin  white  hair  add  pathos  to  his 
position.  And  many  other  types — u  motley  crew; 
the  despairing  and  hopeless,  ami  those  who  are  just 
passing  through  and  have  sat  down  to  rest,  make  up  the  picture.  Half  a  dozen 
little  hoys,  forbidden  by  the  Gerry  Society  to  .sell  new  spapers,  are  trying  to  climb 
into  the  stone  basin.  A  policeman  guarding  the  Park  is  making  toward  them, 
and  about  the  paths  throng  hurrying  and  busy  people.  The  cable  cars  whiz 
past  up  Broadway  and  Park  Row  to  the  Bowery ;  the  heavy  wagons  rumble  on 
their  way. 

«  >ne  day,  as  I  passed  through  the  Park,  I  saw  a  man  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
City  Hall,  whoso  dejected  mien  had  enlisted  my  attention  on  previous  occa- 
M""-  His  clothes  were  greas\  and  ragged.  There  was  something  interesting 
about  his  face,  though  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  future  had  but  little  of  bright- 
ness to  oiler  him.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  bent  and  haggard-looking. 
I  innocently  sat  down  beside  him.  "Do  yon  live  around  here  ("  I  asked. 
"  I  ain't  got  no  home,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  up.  "  Live  in  the  Bowery,  in  one 
of  the  lodging  houses,  when  I  can  get  me  hote  (money).    I  just  live  on  from 

day  to  day,  hopin'  for  somebody  to  come  and  hire  me;  lookin'  for  jobs  and 
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findin'  none  -that's  all  I  can  do."  "  Are  you  married  ?"  "  No,  sir.  Was  mar- 
ried twenty  years  ago.  Me  wife  died  about  nine  years  ago.  I  was  a  machinist  ; 
was  doin'  pretty  well  then;  was  workin'  live  years  in  one  place;  but  when  me 
wife  died  everything  went  agin  me.  I  was  discharged,  and  began  to  drink  when 
I  could  get  the  money."  "  Do  yon  drink  now  \"  "I  can't  eat,  let  alone  drink  ; 
can't  get  the  money.  Was  sittin'  down  here  restin'  as  you  came  to  me.  I  ju6t 
walked  np  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  lookin'  for  a  job;  but  things  are  pretty  dull; 
nothin' doin'."  "What  were  you  thinking  about  when  I  came  up?"  "Well, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  wondering  where  I  was  goin'  next.  Say,  I'm  hope- 
less, and  sometimes  I  get  despondent.    If  I  was  of  the  same  nature  as  some  of 


"Go  down  any  da\  to  City  Hall  Park  ;  sit  on  oxk  ok  ran  benches,  and  watch  hum  " 

me  pals,  I'd  end  the  business.  I  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  nearly  thirty 
\  cars  ago.  I  tried  to  get  along,  and  I  did  pretty  decent  when  the  old  woman  was 
alive.  No  man  ever  had  a  better  wife  than  I  had  ;  she  helped  me  to  keep  the 
house  together,  and  w  hen  she  went  it  kinder  broke  me  heart,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  been  from  a  lodging  house  on  the  Bowery  to  the  city  lodging  houses. 
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and  from  there  to  the  Island."  "What 
do  you  do  at  the  Bowery  lodging 
houses  i  "  I  asked  him.      \\  |u.„ 

we  get  the  money  we  hire  a 
bed.  Yon  know,  mister,  you 
can  smoke  and  -it  around 
and  read ;  play  checkers, 
dominoes,  ..r  cards  ;  den, 
when  ve  get  ready.  go  to 
bed.  But  in  the  city  lodg- 
ing houses  dey  examine 
ye,  ask  ye  all  about  yer 
folks — a  lot  of  questions  ; 
den  ye  have  to  take  a  bath 
and  go  to  bed.  Maybe 
next  morningye're  hustleil 
to  some  police  court  and 
sent  to  the  Island.  Any. 
wa\ ,  dere's  one  u"">d  tiling 
about  the  city  lodging 
house  :  ye  go  in  dirty,  but 
ye  come  out  clean.  I've 
been  to  the  Island  ;  Pve 
been  among  the  boys  that 
have  come  on  the  boat  back 
to  the  city;  I've  heard  'em 
make  plans — how  dey  could  get 
to  Jersey  on  the  freights,  and  Phila- 
delphia; how  to  work  the  city  b\  steal- 
ing, bumming,  and  begging,  and  any 
old  thing.  Say,  mister,  dey  call  us  bums;  dey  say  we  won't  work.  We  don't 
get  no  show.  I'm  willing  to  work;  I'm  expectin'  to  work;  maybe  times  will 
get  better  soon."  Then  I  looked  again  at  his  greasy  clothe-,  hi,  r,,rn  coat,  and 
his  unshaven  face,  and  wondered  who  would  employ  him  even  if  they  had  work 
to  be  done.  And  he,  poor  fellow,  how  could  he  do  an  lionet  -lay's  work  when, 
maybe,  food  had  not  passed  his  lips  for  days?  "Are  you  hungry  '"  I  asked 
him.  "Yes,  sir,"  came  the  quick  and  decided  answer,  ami  as  we  walked  toward 
a  restaurant  he  told  me  that  many  a  time  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  oftentimes  for  a  week  he  had  had  no  bed.  "You  see,  I  sleep 
where  I  can:  in  doorways  and  alleys  in  the  winter  time,  and  in  the  springtime 
in  the  Park,  and  in  the  summer  we  sleep  in  the  country  fields  behind  the  hedgi  -. 
sometimes  in  the  barns.    We  live  the  best  we  can.  sometimes  begging  at  the 


"His  D EJECTED  MIEN  mai.  ENLISTED  mv 
ATTENTION." 


farm  doors,  doing  odd  jobs,  sawing  wood  and  making  ha\  ;  but  the  city  is  the 
beet  for  flu-  winter."  "Good  tiling  you  haven1!  any  children."  I  said.  "Well, 
mister,"  said  Larry,  "it  might  have  been  better  lor  me  now  it  I'd  had  children 
tor  r 

m  OVer  fifty  ;  hut  he  tried  to  forget  all  his  WOeS  in  the  gTQftt  bowl  of 
BOUp  that  had  been  brought  to  him.  He  ate  a  hearty  dinner.  I  saw  to  it  that 
hi-  lodging  wa>  paid  for  a  few  days,  and  l.arry  Meyer  and  I  parted  good 
friends. 

I  BUppOSfl  that  l.arry  can  he  -ecu  any  day  in  BOmQ  of  the  typical  lodging 
houses  on  tho  Bowery ;  ho  is  but  a  specimen  of  thousands  of  similar  cast's  in  the 
gre  it  metropolis. 

These  cheap  lodging  houses  in  New  York  city  are  rut        business  lines.  A 

man,  if  he  has  the  money,  ten  or  fifteen  cents,  can  •ret  a  bed.  If  he  boi  twenty 
or  twenty  live  cent-,  he  can  get  a  room,   All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  occupy 

these  beds  decent  workingmen,  poor,  homeless,  hopeless  tramps,  thieve,  and 
Crooks  of  all  kinds.     The  rooms  an-  clean  ;  tin-  beds  are  comfortable.     In  some 

1  us  they  have  what  aro  known  as  "two-deckel's" — mattresses  which  are  hoisted 

one  above  the  other.   The  r  us  are  merelj  little  compartments  with  thin  par 

titions.    Bathrooms  and  well  equipped 
toilets  arc  in  each  lodging  house;  also 
a  reading  room,  in  which  are  many 
papers  ami  magazines,  usually  Of  BGCU 
lar  and  religious  nature. 

Manj  cheap  lodging  houses  ore  on 

the  Bowery,  where  the  price  of  a  bed 
ranges  from  two  to  fifty  cents.  The 
two-cent  lodging  house  is  in  a  cellar, 
ami  the  lodging  consists  of  a  chair  and 
a  table  upon  w  hich  the  arms  and  head 
can  be  rested.  A  rainy  or  cold  night 
brings  quite  a  harvest  to  the  proprietor. 

In  one  of  the  better  lodging  houses 
(the  fifteen  cent  kind),  near  Chatham 

Square,  I  sat  for  a  few  minutes  among 

its  guests.  Yonder,  in  the  corner,  was 
a  young  man  apparently  from  the  coun- 
try, for  his  clothes  suggested  the  vil- 
lage store.  His  face  was  ruddy  with 
the  air  of  the  country.  Near  him,  by 
the  win-low,  a  man  was  asleep— a  shabby 
fellow,  the  kind  that  is  seen  on  the 
Bowery  at  midnight  because  he  has 

not  the  fifteen  cents  with  which  to  pay  Unci  Oaolaiui  (from  IIW). 
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for  u  bed.  He  had  stolen  in  to  rest  and  sleep  in  ji  chair.  1 1  i«  poverty  was 
evident  from  his  ragged  apparel. 

M i-i i  werOSeatcd  at  the  table,  some  reading  the  magazines  and  the  daily  papers, 

others  laboriously  writing  letters  or  taking  mysterious  notes.  A  man  gat  near 
the  stove  muttering  incoherently  to  himself.  Be  bad  been  drinking,  and  was 
in  an  Ugly  mood.  Near  him  sat  nn  aged  man,  with  scanty  white  hair,  who 
robbed  hi8  thin  hands  together  over  the  lire,  The  tipsy  man  turned  upon  him 
with  an  oath.  He  looked  up  in  a  frightened  manner,  mutely  appealing  to  the 
half  dozen  men  around  the  room  for  protection.  Without  ceremony  the  "'boun- 
cer"-took  the  man  and  almost  threw  him  down  the  iron  steps.  "Don't  you 
come  hack  again  either,"  were  the  parting  words,  as  the  man  was  bundled  into 
the  street  into  the  arms  of  B   passing   policeman     "Hey,   now,   what's  do 

matter  with  you  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  offi 
eer,  and  the  tipsy 

man,  seeing  the  po- 
liceman's uniform, 
shuffled  off  into  the 
hurrying  crowd. 

The  office  in  one 
of  these  lodging 
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houses  is  a  cagelike  room,  in  which  are  piled  up  stacks  of  valises  and  trunks. 
A  eoatless  man  .stands  hehind  a  desk ;  near  by  is  a  board  filled  with  keys  and 
numbers.  "  We  have  all  sorts  of  folks  come  here.  They  pay  before  they  get 
their  bed.  Some  of  them  are  'regulars' — them  what  has  '  W  '  before  their 
names,  understand  '."  said  he,  as  he  pointed  out  the  names  on  the  book  to  me. 
"  But  some  of  'em  come  one  night,  and  we  don't  see  'em  again."  As  he  spoke 
several  came  to  the  little  cage  window  and  put  down  the  trifle  in  exchange  for 
a  key  :  an  old  man  with  a  bunch  of  pencils;  behind  him  a  lad  hardly  out  of 
his  teens;  then  a  "rounder,"  who  this  night  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  "  wherewithal."  1  find  that  they  sleep  in  a  great  room  on  little  cots,  and 
night  watchmen  stand  through  the  weary  hours  guarding  the  guests  as  they 
Bleep. 

As  I  descended  the  steps  into  the  street  a  motley  company  was  lounging 
about  the  door.  Mike  Callahan,  one  of  the  greasiest  of  them  all,  a  typical 
lodger,  interested  me. 

"You  live  here?"  I  began.  "  Yep;  I've  been  in  dis  place  t'ree  years  now, 
mister."  "Tell  me  about  the  lodgers,"  I  suggested.  " Say,  dere's  many  a  fel- 
ler driven  from  de  country  by  hard  luck,  and  (ley  find  dis  city  worse  dan  nothin'. 
Dere's  no  Oder  place  for  'em  but  dis,"  said  he,  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  toward 
the  open  door.  "  Don't  they  work  ?"  He  smiled  at  my  question.  "Say,  when 
dere's  no  oiler  man  fer  a  job,  we  might  get  it,  but  we  ain't  got  no  pull." 

"  Well,  how  do  you  get  your  food, 
Mike  ? "    "  If  we  ain't  got  de  price, 
we  do  de  '  panhandle ' — dat  is,  we 
beg  fer  our  grub.     Sometimes  I 
get  a   job  puttin'   in  coal  or 
cleanin'  out  saloons.  Dere 
gets  in  a  crook  now  and  den  ; 
but  we  tie  up  our  cloYs  and 
sleep  on  'em,  and  de  watch- 
men look  out  fer  us,"  con- 
tinued Mike,  as  he  shuttled 
away  from  the  rest  of  the 
company  to  talk  with  me  in 
confidence. 

"Say,  d'ye  see  dat  feller 
goin'  up  de  street  ? "  said 
Mike,  as  a  shabby  fellow  of 
seeming  intelligence,  who  had 
been  in  the  company  a  mo- 
ment before,  passed  up  the 
Bowery.    "  He's  a  minister's 
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son ;  he's  down  on  his  luck, 
lie  hail  a  scrap  wid  deuld  man 
in  England.  lie's  a  pretty 
nice  feller."  I  watched  the 
tall,  well-built  man  until  he 
\v;i-  lost  in  the  passing  crowd. 
Hi-  story  was  of  interest.  1 1  e 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
English  ecclesiast,  proud  and 
unbending.  Love,  that  giant 
of  good  and  ill,  broke  the 
lines  which  bound  the  father 
and  the  son.  The  boy,  a  chip 
of  the  old  block,  was  proud 
and  unbending.  He  came  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  land 
of  president  -  makers  ;  but, 
instead  of  a  smile,  Columbia 
gave  him  a  frown,  and  he 
lost  heart  and  gave  up  the 
light. 

This  is  but  one  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  cases  in  New 
York.  The  seats  in  every 
park  and  open  square  in  the 
city  are  filled  all  night  long 
during  the  warm  season  with 
men,  and  some  women,  who 
have  nowhere  to  lay  their 
heads.  Most  of  their  days 
are  spent  there  also.  In 
Battery  Park  especially  can 
always  be  seen  varied  and 
interesting  types  of  the  for- 
eigners for  whom  America 
has  not  fulfilled  her  prom- 
ise. In  winter  the  home- 
less creatures  are  obliged  to 
seek  some  protection  from 
the  cold,  and  in  obedience 

to  that  inexorable  law  of  demand  and  supply,  which  has  QO  exceptions  even 
in  these  small  matters,  the  cheap  lodging  houses  have  sprung  into  existence. 
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During  the  war  with  Spain  many  of  these  homeless  iml  I 
untcered,  and  were  allowed  to  enlist.    The  writer  of  this  was 


lopclosi  men  vo) 
much  interested, 
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while  walking  through  Mulberry  Bend  Park, 
in  u  group  of  Italian  bootblacks  who  were 
vigorously  engaged  in  shining  up  the  old 
shoes  of  sunn'  rough-looking  men  who  were 
seated  on  the  benches.  Upon  inquiry,  one 
of  the  little  bootblacks  told  me  that  tin-  men 

wen-  fixing  up  to  enlist,  anil  that  they  ithe 
bootblacks)  were  helping  them  all  they  could 
hy  giving  them  free  shines. 

Very  little  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
homeless  women  of  New  York,  and  scarcely 
any  special  provision  seems  to  Imvc  been 
made  for  them.   This  is  dm-  to  the  facl  that, 

as  eon  i  pa  red  with  the  men,  their  number  is 
small.  A  woman  is  indeed  bereft  w  hen  BllG 
can  not  elaini  some  sort  "I  a  shelter,  for  her 

I  -making  qualities  arc  manifest  even  in 

the  lowest  scale  of  life.  She  usually  man- 
ages, either  hy  begging  or  hy  doing  odd  jobs, 
whieh  are  ca-ier  of  proeiirement  hy  women 
than  hy  men,  to  keep  a  roof  over  her  head, 
ami  the  beer  or  ale  can,  in  whieh  she  finds 

llOr  only  solace,  tilled     and  empty     in  <  - 

sequence  of  whieh  latter  prerogative  she  is 
often  relieved  of  her  own  support,  and  at  the 

invitation  of  a  tender-hearted  {<)  police  jus- 
tice retirOS  tO  "the  Island"  for  a  vacation  at 
the  expense  of  the  city. 

Here,  although  iii)  expense  has  heen 
spared  to  make  her  comfortable,  even  to  a 
tent  ami  blankets  for  hot,  weather,  she  is  un- 
happy, and  deplores  her  fate  at  being  shut 

oil  from  her  usual  haunts  and  habits.  So  violent  is  the  objection  of  these  old 
bags  t<»  the  Island  that  they  frequently  resist  arrest,  thus  causing  one  of  those 
deplorable  Bcenes  which  BO  frequently  occur  on  the  streets. 

Probably  the  best  type  of  tho  New  York  homeless  woman  is  "the  Rum 
mager,"  who,  when  not  on  Blaokwell's  Island,  haunts  Chinatown,  where  she  is 

allowed  by  tho  women  who  live  in  that  quarter,  in  return  for  doing  some  odd  job 

of  cleaning,  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  kitchen.  Recently  she  became  a  capitalist 
to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  dollars  left  her  by  n  Chinese  admirer  of  her  unfail- 
ing good  nature.  Shi'  kept  the  monoj  "in  her  clothe-,"  and,  in  the  language  of 
Chuck  Conners,  she  was  "touched"  t  robbed)  regularl)  every  night;  which,  in 
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addition  to  the  glorious  times  to  which  she 
treated  all  of  Chinatown,  soon  caused  the 
thousand  dollars  and  the  good  times  to  be  only 
a  memory  and  an  additional  subject  for  gossip 
with  her  companions  on  the  Island,  to  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  aforesaid 
police  justices,  she  speedily  repaired. 

Drink  is  the  curse  of  these  homeless  wom- 
en as  well  as  of  the  men.  Reform,  of  course, 
can  not  be-  considered  as  a  possibility.  The 
spark  of  ambition  and  pride  having  once 
heen  extinguished  in  a  woman,  if  she  be  past 
the  meridian  of  life  it  can  not  be  rekindled. 
With  the  men  it  is  different.  Many  seem- 
ingly hopeless  cases  reform  permanently,  and 
there  are  living  to-day  honored  and  successful 
men  in  whose  lives  there  are  pages,  closed 
even  to  their  own  memories,  which,  if  opened, 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  at  some  dark  pe- 
riod they  were  almost  hopelessly  sunk  in  the 
mire,  helpless,  friendless,  and  homeless.  New 
't  ork  is  not  kind  to  these  vagrants  in  an  effort 
to  reform;  expressed  good  intentions  are  looked 
OH  with  suspicion,  and  the  personal  appearance 
is  the  chief  measure  by  which  they  are  judged. 
Women  are  not  believed  at  all,  and  an  effort 
to  reform  would  be  regarded  with  derision  and 
merriment.  It  is  but  natural  to  judge  the  fu- 
ture by  the  past,  and  in  a  great  city  like  New 
York,  where,  with  the  great  majority, existence 
is  a  struggle  and  people's  lives  are  ordered  al- 
most wholly  on  a  commercial  basis,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  fires  of  charity  and  brotherly  love  burn  low.  Children  and 
a:_'cd  persons  and  the  physically  and  mentally  afflicted  do  not  want  for  sympathy 
and  substantial  help  ;  but  the  great  army  of  vagabond  men  and  women,  with  ap- 
parently nothing  about  them  to  appeal  to  the  charitable  mind,  whose  condition 
In  life  appears  to  be  the  fault  of  their  own  misdeeds,  are  passed  coldly  by.  The 
parks,  the  cellars,  the  saloons,  the  station  houses,  the  Island,  is  the  dreadful  rou- 
tine of  their  lives,  repeated  at  almost  unfailing  regular  intervals. 

I  have  thought,  as  I  observed  these  homeless  men  and  women,  of  the  words 
of  the  poet  of  Avon  :  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at 
the  Hood,  leads  on  to  fortune."    These  have  missed  the  tide. 
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SINCE  the  golden  days  of  Rome,  when  the  Btylua  out  \t» 
message  on  the  waxen  tablets,  to  our  time,  when  those 
who  run  may  read,  there  has  been  every  sort  of  vendor 
of  the  news;  yea,  from  the  time  of  the  tardy  Egyptian 
papyrus,  when  knowledge  was  for  the  learned  and  the 
luxurious,  to  the  present,  when  every  grade  of  humanity 
^t(,        ma\  read  the  news  ..t'  action  in  far-off  lands  in  an  almost 
incredibly  brief  period  after  its  occurrence,  there  have  been 
news-bearers  as  well  as  news-gatherers.    In  all  times  one  has 
■  f     been  of  as  much  importance  as  the  other. 

The  marvelous  progress  of  modern  journalism,  with  it-  mani 
fold  printing  presses  and  with  its  count  less  readers,  it-  million  of 

ways  for  the  transmitting  of  the  new.-  from  thopressr  n  to  the 

'    distant  country  home,  the  special  trains  that  fly  on  Mercury's 
wings,  the  hurrying  army  of  quick-witted  men,  women,  and  chil- 
J    dren,  make  a  study  of  the  modern  news-vendors  not  onU  interest 
ing  but  instructive. 
A  great  deal  of  money  is  expended  every  year  for  Special  advan- 
tages in  selling  newspapers  in  the  metropolis    There  are  more 
than  five  thousand  newspaper  stands  in  Greater  New  York.  The 
mere  rent  of  some  of  them   is  almost   beyond  belief.     The  New 
York  Newsdealers' and  Stationers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  A.8B0 
ciation  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the  yearly  rental  of  many  news- 
stands is  over  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  each. 

The  great  news  companies  erect  booths  or  stands  in  the  Elevated  stations  and 
in  the  ferry  houses.  The  income  is  simply  fabulous.  Hoys  are  hired,  dressed 
in  uniform,  receiving  four  dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  working  from  -even  and 
eight  in  the  morning  till  six  or  seven  in  the  evening.  Losses  and  mi-takes  must 
be  rectified  by  the  employees. 

An  interesting  sight  in  the  early  morning  hours,  or  in  the  after]  n,  i-  to 

watch  the  dexterous  boys  who  handle  these  papers  in  the  Elevated  trains,  gettin- 
them  ready  for  distribution  as  the  train  flies  on,  and  at  nearly  even  station 
flinging  out  bundles  of  assorted  papers. 

The  news-dealers  are  everywhere.  They  brush  past  you  as  you  are  seated  in 
the  express  train:  you  meet  them  on  the  steamships— new  sboy.«  gab. re. 

Human  interest  abounds  in  the  lives  of  these  boys,  many  of  whom  are  little 
heroes.  A  boy,  the  other  day,  whose  face  w  as  brimful  of  mischief  and  industry, 
spied  two  other  boys  balancing,  circuslike,  on  a  butcher's  hook  outside  the  door, 
lie  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  putting  down  his  papers,  also  began  the  gj  m 
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nastie  exercises;  but  in  a  moment  there  was  a  crv  of  pain,  and,  to  the  horror 

of  the  bystanders,  the  lad's  band  was  impaled  on  the  butcher's  honk.    ||,.  was 

s  i  released,  and  between  the  .-..bs  and  the  twitche-  of  pain  the  lad  called  for 

his  papers.  "Oh,"  said  be,  "gimme  me  papers  I  L'vU  DOt  tO  sell  'em  forme 
muddor;  she's  home,  sick,  and  she  ain't  got  QO  inone\  onlv  what  I  git  for  her"; 
and  he  fell  back  in  a  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  the  ambulance  doctor  gently 
lifted  the  little  fellow  and  his  papers  into  the  ambulant  I 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  a  law  was  enacted  through  the  (Jerry  Sooiotj 
which  prohibited  girls  under  sixteen  from  Boiling  papers.  New  York  Oita  bos 
fower  newsgirls  than  am  of  the  larger  cities  <>t  the  world.     There  are  not  many 

at  present  who  openly  sell  newspapers  on  the  stroots  oi  New  Fork;  vol  they 

can  be  found  from  the  little  tot,  who,  being  debarred  from  selling  bv  the  (Jerry 
Society,  is  tolerated  by  the  good-nature. I,  sympathetic  poliooman,  to  the  girl 
of  sixteen  and  older. 

A  sail  faced  young  woman    near  the   ontrOUOQ  oi  Brooklyn 
Itridge   has  a  little   table  upon  which  are   spread   her  wares. 
1  never  saw  her  smile.    She  seems  ditlideut  ;  she  doesn't 
push  nor  way,  hut  quieth  waits,  and  goes  book  to  her 
mother  and  her  BOVOn  sisters  and   brothels  late  at 
night,  with  her  earning-.    "Sometime-  I  m  ike  forty 

cents,  but  never  more  than  eighty." 

It  might  be  interesting  to  take  specimens  of  the 

neWBboyS  Of  New  'I  ork,  and  in  their  own  vernacu- 
lar let  each  tell  his  story. 

There  ih  a  nest  ot  news  dealers  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  Thev  swarm  about  like  llics  in  sum- 
mer time:  here,  a  little  fellow  with  broken  shoes;  there, 
an  old  lady  with  thin  white  hair  and  form  bent  with 
age;  now,  an  active,  well-built  man,  who  pushe-  the 
weak  aside  in  his  eagerness  to  sell  his  papers;  again,  a 
cripple,  who  balances  on  his  crutch  j  0681  by,  a  pale- 
faced  woman,  who  has  children  to  support  ;  she  sits  be 
side  a  dry-goods  box,  on  which  are  her  papers, 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  World  Building  a  swarm 

of  newsboys  hurry  here  and  there.  One  of  them,  a 
little  fellow  typical  of  his  trade,  brushed  past  inc.  I 

<•»«•■•'■  •-«.':  •••  '-.v.  *  win^ j  ■  |:::::;;; 

name?11    "Frankie,    said  he,  looking  at 

Uie    Mis-  hv  Till  hood    >  v  i  <  H  i  i' 

piciously.    "I'm  'leven;  I'll  be  twelve  in  .lulv— the  POUCgMAH.' 
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Mill  ;  I'm  a  year  older 

than  my  sister,"  he 
quickly  responded. 

His  long  ^li> »«-k  of  liiiir 

under  hi*  ronnd  cup 
added  t<»  his  aniquo  ap- 
pearance.    A  hempen 

rope  was  round  his 
shonlders.  "  What's 
that  for?"  I  asked. 
"  To  take  ile  papers 

iii."  1 1  is  shirt  was 
open  at  the  neck.  He 
liad  onlj  "He  button  on 

his  coat.  His  stock- 
ing- were  turn  about 
the    knee,   and   a  big 

dirty  toe  peeped  out 

from  under  his  shoe. 
"  What's  thai  mark  on 
your  nose,  Frankie?" 
"  I  iVIl  down  over  the 
banister,  1  was  chas- 
ing in*-  sister,  an1  I 
rolled  down  de  stairs 

"A  PALE-FACED  womax  who  has  rim  DB1  N  TO  81  PPOBT."  'nftd  to  K°  ^°  <le  l,os" 

pital  to  have  me  flOSO 

mended.  Gee,  it  hurt!  De  man  gave  it  such  a  yank,  I  hollered.  Me  mndder 
fought  I  was  dead,    hat'-  de  onlj  spot  wot  bIiows,"  said  he,  pointing  with  his 

dirty  hand  to  the  blue  mark  on  the  bridge  «.f  his  nose.  '*  When  did  you  go  to 
school  ?"  "Since  I  was  a  shaver  of  five  till  I  was  ten,  two  weeks  ago,"  said 
he,  apparently  forgetting  his  first  statement  of  age  to  me. 

"  Me  ladder  died  wid  some  heart  diseases,  lie  was  t«>..  fly  to  tell  us.  He 
said  it  was  something  de  matter  wid  his  arm.     Me   Ider  rubbed  medicine  on 

it,  but  we  got  de  perfe&sor  to  find  out  Say,  Mister,  dem  fellers  knows  lots. 
It  was  heart  diseases  all  right,  all  right.  Me  I. rudder-  an'  me  mudder  dey  went 
to  de  burying,  trW  Thirty-fourth  Street.     It'-  a  hig  gravenyard  !     He  had  de 

name  on  de  box.   Geo!  he  looked  awful  blue  and  skinny ;  I  didn't  go;  derowas 

no  room  for  me  an'  me  -i-t«  r.  We  stayed  around  de  street  until  dey  coined 
home,    (iee!  it  was  tourihle  dark." 

"  You  have  sold  newspapers  a  long  time,  haven't  you,  Frankie  ?"  Hi-  little 
eyes  were  ablaze  with  doubt,  for  ho  began  to  BUBpeol  that  I  was  an  officer  of  the 
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Qerrj  Society.  "  (iee!  I  t'ought  yon  was  going  to  take  me."  said  lie,  as  we  he- 
came  mi. re  Confidential,  "  like  ile  miller  gent.  1  was  selling  de  pap's,  when  a  gent 
COniefl  Over  ami  nabs  me.  *  What  are  youse  taking  me  for  ( '  I  says.  '  I'm  taking 
ye  fur  selling  papers  agin  de  rules,'  Bays  he.  4  Ah,  I  don't  know  no  rules!'  But 
he  pinched  me  all  right,  an'  took  me  to  Essex  Street  police  court.  Den  de  judge 
COme  up  ti.  me,  an'  I  went  up  to  him.  He  said  I'd  have  to  go  to  de  (Jerry 
Society.  I>c\  took  me  bran  new  shirt  dat  me  mudder  bought,  an' gave  me  a 
green  shirt.  I  had  to  sleep  in  a  big  room  all  alone.  Nobod\  wasn't  dere.  I 
'  iied  all  night.  In  de  morning  de  feller  said  when  me  mudder  eome  dey'd 
leave  me  home.  Gee  I  me  mudder  didn't  know  where  I  was.  I  had  a  nickel  in 
me  pocket,  gut  two  stamps  and  a  penny  writin'  paper  and  envelope.  I  seuded 
her  two  letters.  Den  she  eome  an'  took  me  home.  Say,  I  was  glad.  De  judge 
told  me  dat  if  I  got  nabbed  again  by  any  other  Gerrys  I'd  get  fourteen  days, 
lie  was  good  to  me  all  right,  an'  I  ain't  been  sent  up  fur  crap-shooting  yet.'' 
What's  crap  '.  "  I  asked.  •*  Why,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  wonderment  at  my 
ignorance,  "ile  fellers  pitch  pennies  an'  bet  dat  dey  can  make  two  heads  out  of 

t'ree.  Me  friends  Jakey  an'  Barney,  dey  were  nabbed.  Me  mudder 
— she'-  aw  till  good  to  me   -see,  she  mended  me  coat,"  said 

he.  as  he  held  up  his  coat  w  here  his  mother  had  mended 

it  with  white  thread.    Big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks, 

and  he  brushed  them  away  with  the  lining  of  his  coat. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Sunday  school  and  church  <"     "  Sure. 

I  go  to  de  Hrudder's  Sunday  school;  dey  give  me 

heads  an'  a  cross,  what  I  dresses  on  me  every  Sun- 
day, an'  me  mudder  lets  me  put  it  on  at  night  when  I 

.-ay-  me  |. ravers,"  said  little  Frankie. 

I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  and  gave  him  all  the 

small  change  that  I  had.     His  eyes  were  large  as  he 

counted  it.    "(iee!  I'll  buy  two-cent  cake,  and  de  rest  is 

profit  for  me  mudder.  I  won't  be  stuck  on  me  papers  to- 
day."   "Don't  play  craps,"  I  said.    "No,  I  swored  by  me 

mudder  dat  I'd  never  see  her  again  if  I  ever  played  craps, 

an'  I  likes  me  mudder  best  of  all.     When  -lie  hain't  got  no 

coal  I  goes  pickin'  it  for  her." 

"  Frankie,  don't  say  'Gee.'   Where  did  you  learn  it  ?" 

"  I  learne  1  it  from  de  fellers,  an'  I  didn't  know  it  was 

wrung  until  me  brnddcr  told  me";  and   Frankie  sped 

around  the  corner. 

Two  little  brown-eyed  boys,  each  good-naturedly 

anxious  to  sell  the  last  paper,  stood  at  the  side  of  City 

Hall  Park.      If  the  children's  ages  were  added  to- 
gether,  the   result   would   not   reach   sixteen  years.     " Sbb,  sbk  mended  me  coat.' 
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u  My  little  man,  where  do  you  live?"  I  called  out 
to  the  younger  of  tin- two  one  day.  "Say 
Mister,  me  brudder  an'  me  fadder  an*  un- 
live in  de  middle  of  de  block,  on  de  top 
floor.    PU  si.uw  yer;  hut  me  fadder 
ain't  home  dough."     "Ah,  well, 
••••nit' :  I'll  talk  to  you,"  and  the 
little  fellow  edged  ap  to  his  big 
brother  and  wondered  u  bat  I  was 
after.   "  How  many  papers  have 
you  left "  I  Bold  all  mo  Jour 

nals,  -rot   two   Woilds  and  two 

Telegrams  and  one    New  see  ; 
^^^^^ ._.  daffl  all  I  got  left."    I  bought 

I  ^fl  all  of  them,  then  returned  them 

■    -'»->  to  the  wondering  lad,  which 

seemed  to  loosen  his  little  tongue 

"Me  fadder  ain't  got  very  g  1 

health,  so  he  don't  do  no  work. 

He  Bite  in  de  Citj  Hull  Park." 
••  Well,  where's  your  mother  i  " 
"  Me  mudder"  —  the  little  voice 
trembled — "  me  mudder,  die's  dead 
last   September.     She  had  a  had 
cough.    Sammy,  he  cried  more'n  I 
did,"  and  the  little  ten-year-old  turned 
his  head  away  as  if  he  was  ashamed 
to  have  me  see  the  tear  in  his  big  brown  eye.    "  But  I  felt  awful  had  too;  I 
ain't  got  over  it  yet,"  he  continued,  and  his  eyes  held  suspicious  moisture. 
"  Oil,  you  ought  to  .sec  de  carriages  we  had     had  two  of  'em  :  de  one  me  aunty 
had  was  a  daisy ;  de  one  dat  Sammy  and  me  was  in,  dat  was  just  as  nice,  all 
right,  all  right.     It's  a  long  way  to  Brooklyn,  ain't  it,  w  hen  ye' re  in  one  of  dem 
Tings!1    Sammy  an'  me  cried  all  de  way  home      It  ain't  no  joke  to  leave  yer 
mudder  in  der  ground,  when  she's  hcen  so  good  to  Sammy  and  me";  and  I 
gave  him  a  dime  to  help  him  forget  it.    "  What's  your  name,  little  fellow  !"  I 
asked.    "Hughey,"  he  responded  promptly.    "How  long  bave  you  been  sell- 
ing papers,  Hugh?"   "It's  goin' on  t'ree  years."   "How  did  you  come  sell 

newspapers?"  "  A  bloke  what  lives  next  door  to  he  was  great  ;  he  made 
sixty  cents  a  day;  so  I  kidded  me  mudder  till  she  let  me  did  it.  I  only  Q*  'I 
to  sell  twenty-five  at  first;  but  say.  Mister,  me  and  Sammy,  we  sell  nearly  two 
bunded  ev'ry  day  ;  honest!  I  knew  a  feller  what  lives  in  Orchard  Street,  he 
ain't  got  neder  fadder  nor  mudder;  don't  believe  lie  never  had  none;  live* 
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wid  his  aunt;  she's  allers  drunk;  he  sleeps  on  de  floor;  say,  he's  got  dandy 
times;  when  he  gets  de  dough  he  goes  to  de  theaytcr.     Say,  did  yer  e\er  go 

to  a  Gayety  Theayterl  say,  it's  great!  De  Lundun,  on  de  Bow'ry,  when  dey 
bave  some  shows  dej  is  out  of  right,"  and  be  waxed  hot  with  onthusiaim, 
Little  Sammy's  eyes  caught  the  oontaglon,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  How  eaaj  is 
the  path  dow  nward  for  the  children  on  the  oast  side  I    "  Don't  von  go  to  church, 

Sammy  | "  Bfiid  I.  as  I  put  my  hand  on  his  little  head.     "  Glioioh,"  laid  he;  "  I 

ain't  got  no  does,  an'  me  shoes  is  nil  broke.    We  used  t"      to  do  miahun,  but 

now  we  play  craps.  Say.  .ley  got  a  heaut  of  Q  teacher  at  de  mishuu  ;  say,  she 
has  real  shiners  00  her  lingers,  fer  1  seed  'em  ..ne  day  when  sl„.  came  when  me 
mudder  was  dyin'."  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  hack  tO  tllO  mission  again, 
Hughey  !"     "Cert,  I  would,  hut  Sammy,  he  don't  like  it,"  and  Sammy  looked 

at  me  as  if  he  suspected  me  of  being  a  truant  officer.   "Say,  dere's  me  fader," 

and  a  man  prematurely  aged,  such  a  man  OS  you  can  KO  in  the  puhlic  parks 
w  Idling  the  hours  aw  ay  on  any  day,  came.  Into  Sight.  There  was  q  suspicion  of 
disease  about  him  which  mad.'  our  think  that  ho  would  I00D  fol 
low  his  wife,  and  Sammy  and  Hughe)  would  he  left  alone  to 
butTet  with  the  tempests  of  life's  ocean.     "I'vfl  I  D  chatting 

with  your  bright  little  boys,"  I  began.   "  Yes,  sir,  they're  good 
boys.    Sammy  goes  to  school,  Mister.  Hughoy'a 

ten.  We  try  to  get  along  the  best  we  can.  It  - 
pretty  tough,  these  hard  times.  I  ain't  done  no 
work  for  two  years  before  me  wife  died.  She 
died  of  consumption,  sir;  hut  I  guess  PU  BO0I1  ■  I 
strong  again,"  said  he,  as  he  turned  his  head  awaj 

and  a  racking  cough  si  k  his  emaciated  frame. 

"The  boys  say  they  don't  go  to  Sunday  scl  I?" 

"Well,  sir,  ye  see  I  can't  afford  to  get  'em  any 

new  -ln.es  just  now,  and  their  mother  wouldn't 
like  'cm  to  go  this  way.     I  guess  they'll  have  to 

wait  a  little  while."  "  Is  that  the  onlj  reason  thej 
don't  go  to  Sunday  school!1"  I  ventured.  "Oh, 

Pd  like 'cm  to  go,  if  they  had  the  does!"  "Come, 

I'll  go  to  your  room."  and  I  ascended  three  pairs  oi 
rickety  stairs  in  one  of  the  oldosl  and  most  dilapidated 

boUfiefi  in  Cherry  Street.     There  were  DO  pictures  on 

the  wall ;  no  unnecessary  piece-  of  furniture :  a  bod) 

two  chairs,  a  small  table  and  a  broken  stove.     A  lean 

and  hungry-looking  dog  dozed  on  the  carpotlesi  floor. 

It  was  a  cold,  bare  home  indeed  ;  yet  tho-e  little 
hearts  under  their  ragged  jackets  clung  fondly  to  it 
with  all   it-   -a.  r.  d    remembrances  of  "  mudder,-'  and 


^         -i  i  m  u-i'v 

am  nr.  i  ALLBD  "is 
r.XTUAH  in  a  LOUD. 
■UBILL  v.n.  K," 
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they  stolidly  refused  all  suggestions  for  a  better  homo  nt  the  Newsboys'  Lodg- 
ing Souse. 

A  sad  look  ciii.it'  over  the  father's  face,  furrowed  by  tin-  ravages  «>f  disease, 
as  he  said,  "Not  while  I  live;  for,  Bir,  they're  nil  I  have;  but"— and  then  he 
stopped  "well,  it  makes  mi-  feel  <m-\  I"  know  there  is  u  place  to  which  they 
can  go  when  Pm  gone." 

Ami  as  he  spoke  m\  eye  wandered  instinctively  about  the  room,  with  all  its 
modesty  and  with  its  scanty  furniture;  it  was  home,  sweet  and  pure  and  fairer 
than  castle  halls—"  Home,  sweet  home  !  " 

"Say,  dat  teller  i.ii  dc  corner,  w  id  a  crutch  -dat's  I  loppy,"  Ilughey  said,  as 
he  went  oul  with  me  t..  resell  the  papers  which  I  had  given  him.  "See,  dc  fel- 
leryellin'  overdere.  Dat  kid  lives  in  do  Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  on  New 
Chambers  Street,  Off  dc  Bow'ry."  The  lad  thus  designated  was  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Mis  trousers  were  turned  up  Dearly  half  a  foot.  They  were  rag- 
ged, and  much  too  large  for 
him,  yet  he  seemed  happy 
as  he  called  his  extras  in  a 
loud,  shrill  voice.  Ilughey 
and  Sammy  started  oil  to 
gel  in  extra  edition,  which 
they  said  was  just  out.  I 
called  little  I  loppy  toward 
me.  He  came  quickly  at 
the  call.  "  Why  <1<»  fchej 
call  you  I  loppy  —  is  that 
your  name '( "  I  began. 
"No,  sir,  they  call  me 
I  loppy  because  I'm  lame. 
I  hurt  me  leg  when  I  was 
seven,  hitching  onto  the 
Second  A  verner  ear  at  Oli- 
ver an' Oak  Streets."  "Did 
it  hurt  I"  "  I  should  smile! 
It's  what  dey  call  white 
swellin'."  "  Eughey  -a\  - 
you  live  in   the  Lodging 

House.  Mother  dead  \  " 
"Yep.  Been  dead  four 
years  now.      ['ve  been  in 

de    Newsboys'    Home  e\er 

since."     "  Who  took  you 
NEWSBOYS'  LODGING  HOUSE.  there f "    1  asked.     "  Xu- 
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body ;    took   myself ;  heard 
de  fellers  talkin'  about  it 
what  sells  papers  near 
de  City  Hall."  "How 
many  papers  do  you 
sell  now,  I  loppy  V 
-Oh,  'bout  fifty. 
In  summer  make  a 
dollar  a  day  ;  now 
can     only  make 
thirty  cents ;  when 
de  w  ar  extras  come 
out  it's  better.  De 
boot-jackers  what 
w  ait  around  here, 
dey   make    <  I  e 
dough!"  "Boot- 
jackers?"  "Yes. 
su  re  !  Dem 
blokes  what  waits 

I  \  at  five  cents  apiece. 

Dey  can  make  ten 
dollars  some  days  when 
de  war  extra  's  hot.  It's 
kinder   slow   now,  Mister, 
dough."     "  How  do  you  like 

"A  HUN  li  MAN  ARRANGES  Ills  PAPERS  WITH  WONDERFUL         .       ,      ,    .        it  n  u      «  t\ 

dbxterp]  i  tlie  lodging  House  ?  Dey 

are  all  right,"  said  he,  with 
enthusiasm.  "  Dey  give  ye  supper  an'  bed  an'  breakfast.  It's  good  grub,"  he 
said,  "  for  eighteen  cents  a  day.  Sure  I  like  it;  course  I  like  it.  Have  night 
school  four  nights  a  week;  have  prayer-meetin'  on  Sundays,  an'  on  Friday  nights 
we  have  h\  mu  Bingin',  an'  den  after  dat  we  have  comic  singin'.  Say,  it's  great ! 
An'  den  on  de  top  floor  we  have  de  room  where  we  have  swingin'  clubs,  punch- 
in'  bags,  boxin'  gloves,  trapezes,  dumb-bells,  an'  spring-board.  We  have  a  great 
time  Saturday  nights  dere.  Say,  Mister,  Christmus  time  is  out  of  sight.  De 
fellers  what's  regulars  dere,  dey  get  a  whole  suit  of  does  an'  suit  of  underwear 
an'  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  Understand,  dat's  only  for  reg'lars :  I'm  a  reglar," 
sai.l  he,  with  much  pride.  "  De  oder  teller-  get  notion'  but  .-weaters  an'  shoes. 
"When  ye  act  straight  an'  give  Vm  no  guff,  de  Superintendent,  he's  all  right; 
so's  his  wife.     De  fellers  clubbed  togeder  one  day  an'  we  bought  de  Super  a 
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big  dog.  Ili-'s  in 
de  kitchen  now.  II** 
always  sleeps  under 
de  table  dero.  Ye 
mc  .lat  1 1  j  i  u|i  (k'l-c  i 
We  fellers  bought 
dat  for  'oni  ;  we 
clubbed  in ;  1  t*rew 
in  me  nickel  all 
right" 

"  What'-  the  mat 
ter  with  your  fore- 
head there  i  "  said  I. 
as  I  noticed  a  deep 
scar  on  the  lad's 
brow.  "Why,  dat." 
said  he,  pointing  1)18 
little  tinker  toward 
it,  "a  lot  of  fellers 
of  us  were  peggin' 
at  a  nailer,  an'  de 
bloke  he  up  an'  bits 
me  will  a  big  fisb 
hone."  I'oor  little 
fellow,  all  alone  in 
the  world,  to  fight 

and  to  win  sometimes,  but  oftentimes  to  lose!  Thousands  of  men  have  risen 
iii  the  world  from  this  thoughtful  philanthropy  of  Charles  Loring  Brace.  Seven 
similar  schools  and  lodging  houses  have  heen  erected  for  the  comfort  and 
help  of  the  newsboys  of  this  great  metropolis.  Thousands  of  them,  without 
hope  in  the  world,  have  found  it  in  this  Brace  Memorial.  Senators,  governors, 
ministers,  professional  men  in  every  walk  in  life  in  this  country,  point  back  with 
gratitude  to  the  step  that  helped  them  to  mount  to  their  high  and  influential 
positions.  When  we  see  these  little  fellows  on  the  street-  of  New  York  WO  do 
not  know  what  possibilities  live  in  their  heart-. 

I  watched  the  pathetic  little  form  of  lame  Hoppj  Q8  with  his  crutch  he  has- 
tened away.     I  watched  him  out  of  sight,  and  then  tinned  my  faee  toward  the 

-Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  Duane  and  William 
Streets.    I  saw  laughing  children  on  the  steps,  both  boys  and  girls,  who  had 

been  left  there  for  the  day  by  their  mothers  who  were  earning  their  livelih  I 

I  went  in  and  out  of  the  big  rooms  and  saw  the  ladfl  eating  heartily  their  tasty 
meal;  I  saw  the  clean  walls  and  floors,  and  the  little  iron  bedsteads  with  their 
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soft  Led-;  I  climbed  op  into  the  gymnasium  and  saw  all  that  would  make  a 

hoy's  heart   rejoice.     There  were  signs  everywhere  of  comfort  and  common 

sen.-e.  "  This,"  said  the  Superintendent, "  is  what  the  boys  call  the  dados'  room  " 

Lie  -miled,  and  then  I  recalled  what  I  loppy  had  Said  I  "Say,  Mister.  I  used  to  bo 

m  de  dudes'  r.  i  once,  for  a  mouth  ;  ye  have  to  pay  ten  cent-  dorc  instead  o( 

eight;  couldn't  stand  dat,  so  I  quit  Pill  in  de  oight-OOnt  WOm  now ,  Mister." 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Superintendent,  to  whom  I  had  related  tllil  conversation, 
"  Hopp\  is  i.iio  of  ..ur  good  hoys,  only  1  smellod  the  OigUrOttC  imoko  about  him, 
and  it's  against  the  rules  for  boys  to  Bmoke  and  -wear"  We  came  dow  u  tltO 
step-  again,  and  I  was  much  interested  in  a  large  hoard  with  little  slots.  "That's 
the  hoys'  hank.  Bach  lad  has  a  number,  you  100,  and  we  let  them  put  in  their 
money  here  and  give  them  si\  per  .cut  each  month;  it  encourage-  them,  and  it 
make-  them  maul  v."    .lust  then  two  cats  and  a  dog  put  their  noses  against  us  as 

we  st  l  in  the  doorway.   "Pets,"  I  suggosted.   "Ah, yes,  the  boys  like  the 

pi  t-.     They  aro  gentle  and  kind  to  them." 

Of  the  hoys  that  I  ha\e  written,  1  am  Inclined  to  think  that  lame  Eloppy, 
who   lives   in   the    Lodging   House,  ha-  a  bottor  home  than 

Sammj  and  tlughoy,  w  ho  live  in  Cherry  Street 

There  are  all  grades  of  character  among  the  nOWipapOr 

vendors  of  the  great  city.    On  Twenty  third  street  and 

Sixth  Avenue  two  girls  sell  paper-  at  fchfl  foot  of  the  Kle- 
vated  station.     They  have  become  well-known  charac- 
ter- of   interest   to  those  w  ho  pa-s.     They  are  dressed  ill 

picturesque  attire.     Kvory  one  knows  the  mother  and 
daughter  who  for  yean  baVO  -old  periodical-  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twentv  third   Street.     A  blind  uian 
on  one  of  the  side  street*  arranges  his  papers 

with  wonderful  dexterity,  and  always  hands  out 

the  COITect  paper  and  OXaci  change. 

Old  men  with  thin  locks  and  faltering  steps, 

widOWB  with  growing  children,  a  veteran  and  a  sol  ' 

hoy,  a  girl  just  stepping  on  the  threshold  of  woman- 
hood, a  hunchback,  ami  many  a  |iersoii  in  full  v  igor 
of  strength  go  to  make  up  the   "newsboys"   of  the  city. 
The  picture  which  has  lingered  longest  in  my  mcmorj  [fl  thai 
of  a  pathetic  little  figure,  worthy  the  pencil  of  Dor<5,  count- 
ing his  papers  on  Oity  Hall  steps.   They  are  not  all  povorl 
stricken  children  ;  oftentimes  kid-  with  good  homes  take  up 

this  line  of  work  to  earn  pocket  nionev,  a  coveted  bicycle, 
and  other  things  beyond  their  parent-'  means  hoys  who 
are  being  nnifle  men  of  hu-ine-s;  who  arc  learning  in  youth 
the  importance  and  the  worth  of  hoiie-t ly  earning  mOIlGV. 
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f  T  ^  1 1 1    rest  are*)  oi  '  treatei  New  5  or] 
'    I       oilers  a  profitable  field  of  operation 
for  the  professional  and  occasional 
street  mendicant.     Here,  Bfl  else- 
bere,  does  be  contribute  variously  to  the  pic- 
turesquenoss  and  perils  of  urban  thorough- 
fares— sometimes  an  interesting  land- 
tlllllllli    mMK    sometimes  an    eyesore  or  a 
/Iff  1/    ,nen,K'c>   ,II1<1   occasionally   all  three 
combined.    Hut  as  regards  the  pro- 
fessionul  beggars,  the  American  mo- 

I  tropolis   probably  leads  nil  tin-  cities 

Of    the    <  >ld    Worlil   in   dev  eloping  a 

variety  of  ingenious  schemers  e.piip|iei| 

w  ith  multifarious  devices  lor  putting  money 
in  their  pockets. 

Greater  New  ^  orh  i>  not  only  a  center  toward 
which  drifts  unceasingly  ;•  tide  of  foreign  waifs 
and  Strays:  it  is  also  the  groat  objective  point  for 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  all  Other  cities  of  the 

Union;  bo  that  there  is  little  ground  tor  surprise 

TT^-jf?-  n,'n'  "'""'Id  he  found  at  .'ill  times  an  army 

of  street  beggars  whose  individual  members  are 
representative  of  so  many  difTcreiit  types.  Our 
begging  population  ebbs  and  flows,  perpetually 
changing  it~  constituent  eleuients.  vet  at  the  same  time  retaining  permanently 
its  most  interesting  features. 

There  are  two  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  trade  of  metropolitan  mendi- 
cancy experiences  what  may  he  called  a  "boom" — the  spring  ami  fall.  The 
spring  brings  with  it  an  influx  of  beggars  from  the  Western  centers  ..f  popula- 
tion, and  the  fall  sees  a  return  to  the  oitj  of  those  who  have  been  summering 
out  of  town.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  tin-  sidewalks  -ire  w  holly  deserted  at 
an\  period  of  the  year,  for  the  true  pavement  alms-seeker  has  all  seasons  for  his 
own,  and  many  are  never  absent  from  their  favorite  stands.  ^  ear  in  and  year 
out,  it  is  estimated  that  Greater  New  ^  oik  contains  from  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand  professional  beggars.     <>f  these,  from  three  to  live  per  cent  are  women. 

Ninety-nine  percent  are  able-bodied  persons.    Beggars  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen are  officially  classed  as  children,  and  the  organized  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  limit  the  number  in  this  class  have  not  altogether  succeeded  in  stamp- 
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ing  «>ut  the  practice  of  juvenile  hegging.  As  concerns  feminine  membership  in 
the  guild,  a  great  many  Old  women — "hags"'  destitute  of  means  and  with  an 
unconquerable  aversion  to  the  idea  of  going  to  an  institution — maintain  them- 
selves by  door-to-door  and  street  begging.     They  work  on  the  sympathies  of 

other  w  en,  whom  they  frequently  accost  on  the  street.     They  usually  rent 

some  basement  or  cellar  where  a  number  live  together,  finding  solace,  when  in 
cash,  in  frequent  "rushing"  of  the  beer  can. 

Many  of  these  miserable  old  creatures  haunt  the  Jewish  quarter  on  the  east 
side,  ami  eke  out  their  precarious  existence  by  performing  necessary  menial 
labors  on  Hebrew  holy  days  for  small  sums.  For  the  most  part  this  work  con- 
sists in  lighting  fires  that  meals  may  lie  cooked  for  the  faithful,  as  the  Talmud 
forbids  the  orthodox  to  kindle  fires  upon  certain  of  these  days.  The  sum  paid 
for  this  small  service  ranges  from  five  to  fifteen  cents,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  precincts  of  the  ghetto  these  old  women  are  commonly 
known  as  " fire-lighters "  alike  by  Jew  and  (ientile.  Some  of  them  will  accept 
odd  chores  in  the  way  of  scrubbing,  washing,  and  general  house-cleaning  at 
times,  but  for  the  most  part,  whining  alms-seeking  is  the  main  source  of  their 
subsistence. 

There  arc  different  "working  hours"  among  the  mendicants.  The  old 
women  do  most  of  their  house-to-house  canvassing  for  food  or  money  from 


6even  to  ten  in  the  morning.    They  also  favor  the 
when  the  shopping  districts  arc  thronged,  for  side- 
walk solicitation  of  aid.     The  picturesque  beggars, 

who  go  in  for  "posing,"  naturally  prefer  daylight 

and  the  crowded  dry  goods  district  or  the  fash- 
ionable promenade  thoroughfares  as  the  Bcene  of 
their  operations.     Hut  the  grand  army  evince  a 
predilection  for  the  early  evening  and  the  early 
morning  hours.     In  fact  they  are  often  arrested 
while  in  pursuit  of  their  profession  as  early  as 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

That  the  great  mass  of  people  of  this 
city  furnish  "easy  marks"  for  the  pro- 
fessional mendicants  seems  to  be  certain, 
because  the  latter,  w  hen  questioned,  unani- 
mously assert  it.     In  the  springtime  three 
fifths  of  the  street  beggars  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  come  from  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  large  towns.    If  asked  why  they  did  not 
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beg  in  those  plans  an. I  save  themselves 
the  hardship  «»f  tramping  their  wnv  to 
the  metropolis,  they  answer  that  they 
find  it  far  easier  to  get  money  hen-. 
It  is  indeed  admitted  that  here  the 
beggar  is  a  popular  institution. 
As  to  the  class  which  in  the  main 

supports  them,  it  ia  composed 
of  people  of  moderate  means. 
These  form  the  bulk  of  the 
promiscuous  almsgivers ;  the 
very  wealthy,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  encourage  the  street  men- 
dicant, and  it*  they  listen  to  him 
at  all,  their  charity  takes  the  form 
of  presenting  him  with  a  ticket 
to  one  of  the  organized  relief 
institutions  to  which  they  subscribe.  But 
the  mendicant  has  no  use  for  this  class  of 
patrons;  he  may  accept  the  ticket,  hut  he  never 
presents  it. 

The  laws  to  restrict  street  beting  arc  \er\  explicit:  it  is  defined  as  hewing 
or  vagrancy  to  sit  on  a  stoop  or  curb  with  a  pitiful  expression  of  countenance 
turned  toward  the  passer-by.  It  is  a  tacit  appeal  for  alms.  The  beggar  or 
vagrant— for  the  terms  are  largely  synonymous— may  be  arrested  by  an  officer 
and  taken  before  a  magistrate.  Complainant  and  accused  tell  their  respective 
talcs  in  court,  and  the  magistrate,  if  satisfied  that  the  complaint  is  well  founded, 
commits  the  prisoner  to  the  workhouse  on  Randall's  Island.  A  vagrant  or  a 
beggar  can  not  be  committed  to  the  almshouse.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
legally  licensed  beggar;  but  the  popular  impression  that  there  is.  doubtless  arises 
from  the  common  spectacle  .d*  the  tender-hearted  dropping  coin  into  the  hand 
of  some  sidewalk  musician  or  pencil  peddler.  Such  are,  fur  all  practical  pur- 
poses, beggars  pure  and  simple,  but  a-  they  plj  their  real  trade  Under  the  -him. 
of  a  player  of  a  musical  instrument,  or  a  street  hawker  w  ho  holds  a  license  from 
the  city,  they  can  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  authorities.  Thej  are,  however, 
prohibited  from  displaying  a  tin  cup  or  from  holding  Out  the  hand  or  hat. 

The  most  dangerous  class  of  beggars  arc  known  as  "  pan  handlers."  These 
sturdy  beggars  come  here  in  the  spring,  principally  from  the  West,  determined 
to  extort  maintenance  from  the  metropolis.  The\  frequent  lonel\  -trccts,  and 
it  every  opportunity  snatch  pur-.es  from  women  and  children,  and  even  attack 

grown  men  and  demand  money.  Excepting  the  "panhandler"  class,  the  pro- 
fessional beggar  is  generally  good-natured  in  his  mode  oi  BOlicil  ition.  Preying 
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as  they  do  upon  the  weakness  of  the  charitably  inclined,  thoy  quickly  become 
excellent  judges  of  character. 

Of  the  beggars  that  impress  their  individuality  upon  metropolitan  street  life 
scenes  ami  force  themselves  upon  the  veriest  stranger  within  our  gates,  I  pre 
BUme  I  am  competent  to  speak.  Being  iinhued  with  the  superstition  that  "it  is 
lucky  to  give,"  if  not  with  the  divine  ordination  that  it  is  blessed,  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  maimed,  the  halt  and  the  bllttd,  the  stalwart  and  strong, 
the  miserable  and  the  merry  among  the  cit\\  best  known  beggars,  .lust  at 
pies,. nt  I  am  lamenting  the  loss  of  my  favorite  two  the  nice,  neat  old  man 
and  woman  who  for  wars  made  Fourteenth  and  Twenty  third  Streets,  between 
Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue,  their  varying  head.piarters,  as  do  many  others. 

For  it  must  be  understood  at  once  that  while  then-  are  many  peripatetic  mondi 

cants  who  range  tin-  tow  n,  the  beggar  belt  is  confined  t"  the  great  shopping  dis- 
trict bounded  by  Fourteenth  and  Twent v-third  Streets  on  the  south  and  north, 

and  Broadway  and  Sixth  A.venue  on  the  cast  and  west.    Her.-  m. .si  of  the  bos 

gars  best  known  to  shoppers  and  sightseers  can  be  found  during  their  (the  bog 
gars' i  business  hours,  although  some  have  already  fell  tin-  tendency  toward  the 
business  movement  northward,  and  have  extended  their  operations  as  far  north 
OS  Forty-second  Stin  t 

The  nice  old  couple  I  started  to  speak  about  have 
within  the  past  month  amassed  a  competence,  and 
have  retired  to  Norway,  whence  they  came,  to  pass 
their  declining  years  in  comfort  on  the  contributions 

of  the  charitable. 

Beggars  noted  among  their  fellows  for  Bobri 

etv  often  h.>|.|  up  belated  rev.  l.  is  to  request 
the  price  of  a  drink.  It  was  BUCll  a  beggar 
who  approached  a  typical   Kentu.  Kv  colonel 

with  these  words:  "l!oss,  for  Eleavon's  sake 
gimme  a  dime  to  buy  sonic  whisky  I     S'  help 
me,  I  haven't  had  a  drink  to-day!"     The  South 
eriier  threw  up  both  hands.     "  IJIcsn  my  heart, 
all  day  without  a  drink  '.     The  misery  and  suf- 
fering in  this  great  city  is  awful  to  contemplate  I  " 

And  the  wily  mendicant  departed  a  quarter 
richer, 

Beggaifl  often  find  that  an  air  of 
honltmniiiir  and  familiar  jocularity 
meets  with  better  returns  than  the 
pitiful  tale  and  tin-  w  ..ebi-g.ne  COUD 
teuancc.  A  case  in  point  was  that  of 
a  jolly  old  beggar  who  once  held  me 
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Forty -second  Street  with  tin-  statement  thai  he  WBB 
old  drunkard,  but  that  I  looked  1  i K « -  a  sport,  and 
would  "stake"  him.    When  I  took  him  to  task 
for  his  abrupt  and  eheekj  request,  his  replj 
showed  him  to  be  a  believer  in  the  maxim, 
Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with 
Mm":  "Cap/'  he  replied  in  a  con- 
fidential and  alcoholic  whiBper, 
"  Cap,  de  great  Ajnerican  public 

Won't  stand  I'ei-  hard  luck  stories 
any  more ! " 

Near  Union  Square,  year  in  and 
year  out,  an  old  man,  familiar  to 
frequenters  of  Fourteenth 
Street,  stands  beside  a  glass 

case  which  rests  upon  a  \\  len 

frame,  inside  which  he  has  the 
model  of  a  full-rigged  ship.  A 
lettered  sign  says  that  the  whole 
affair   the  ship,  the  Beething  cam- 
bric waves,  the  fort  in  t lie  back- 
ground—  arc  all  "The  work  of  a 

|  r  old  Bailor."     A  woollen  box  with 

a  slot  receives  the  pennies  of  his  admirers. 
This  man  owns  a  line  hloek  of  houses  in  liar 

lem  as  a  result  of  Ins  careful  business  methods. 
A  blind  German*,  invariably  attended  by  an  elderly  St.  Bernard  dog,  is  con- 
stantly to  bo  seen  on  the  sidewalk  on  Sixth  Avenue,  near  Twenty-third  Street, 
Scraping  dismally  on  a  fiddle  the  whole  day  long.     Meek  though  the  aspect  id' 

this  beggar  is  during  "working  hours,"  be  is  prone  to  violence  in  the  privacy 

of  his  leisure.  lie  has  lieen  twice  married,  and  his  propensity  to  drink  himself 
"blind  drunk,"  OS  it  were,  invariably  involves  him  in  domestic  brawls  with  his 
presenl  partner.  His  former  wife  had  him  arrested  for  iion-siipport,  although 
she  testified  that  he  made  as  high  as  ten  dollars  a  day. 

Another  blind  man,  Bometimes  attended  by  a  woman,  to  whom  be  pays  a 

dollar  a  1 1 : i \  to  tenderly  wipe  his  eyes  to  attract  the  compassion  of  the  jiassersdiy, 
haunts  West  Twenty-third  Street.  lie  is  a  Polish  .lew.  twenty  live  years  of  age. 
He  is  quite  blind,  but  three  times  he  has  taken  unto  himself  a  comeh  wife,  for 
love  is  blind  likewise.  Hi-  Hat  on  Stanton  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  is 
far  better  appointed  than  the  home  of  many  a  prosperous  mechanic. 

The  dean  of  the  guild  i-  a  native  of  Germany — "the  man  with  the  baby 
carriage."    As  the  shopping  tide  ebbs  and  flows  from  Fourteenth  Street  to 
-j.  ii  i 
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Twenty-third  Street  by  way  of  sixth  Avenue,  he  follows  it.  He  is  without 
doubt  the  most  picturesque  and  remarkable  figure  in  all  New  York  heggardom. 
He  wears  a  long,  tawn\,  full  beard  streaked  with  gray,  and  curls  of  similar  hue 
reach  down  almost  to  his  shoulders.  ( Jold-rimuied  spectacles  cross  his  nose,  and 
his  face  if  benevolent  Unless  questioned  too  closely  about  w  hat  he  denominates 
"my  private  affairs,"  when  bis  expression  is  varied  by  a  scowling  frown.  Before 
him  he  trundles  a  dilapidated  baby  carriage  which  contains  hi-  musical  instru- 
ment of  torture,  a  whee/v  old  organette.  The  baby  carriage  makes  him  con- 
spicuous, and  is  suggestive  of  so  much  domestic  sorrow  that  it  is  Supposed  that 
he  gains  twice  as  much  as  any  other  of  his  rivals.  Lately  he  ha-  appeared  with- 
out the  carriage,  and  when  <piestioned  said  that  it  was  being  repaired.  His  head 
is  continually  shaking  or  trembling,  leading  one  to  believe  he  is  afflicted  with 
the  palsy.  Such,  however,  i-  not  the  ca.-c  ;  he  is  not  incapacitated  by  any  phys- 
ical infirmity  whatsoever.  <>nc  of  his  favorite  triCks  is  to  stand  bareheaded  by 
his  organette  in  rain,  sleet,  and  snow;  this  sight  has  been  known  to  move  the 
most  w father-hardened  Harlemite  that  ever  lived  in  a  steam-heated  flat.  He  is 
said  to  pOBSeSS  considerable  real  estate-  in  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  at  w  hich  latter  place  he  resides  in  a  modern  ten-room  house.  His 
license  to  plaj  a  musical  instrument  protects  him  from  police  interference. 

But  Of  all  the  New  York  beggars  I  know,  now  that  the  little  old  man  and 
woman  have  retired,  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  a  young-looking, 
smooth-faced  man  who  is  minus  one  leg  at  times.  Unlike  others  of  his  ilk,  he 
favors  m>  one  particular  district;  the  whole  of  Greater  New  York  he  has 
marked  comprehensively  for  his  own.  During  the  day  he  is  a  one-legged  beg- 
gar with  crUtch  and  cane,  who  from  some  convenient  doorway  piteously  appeals 
to  you  for. aid.    At  night,  arrayed  in  evening  dress,  with  two  seemingly  sound 

limbs  like  your  own,  he  may  sit  beside 
you  at  the  opera  or  the  play  in 
the   highest  -  priced  orchestra 
-eat- ;    for  when    he   has  his 
artificial   leg,  his  dress  suit, 
and  his  Inverness  coat,  the 
man  about  town,  erstwhile 
the  one-legged  crip- 
ple,   is   a  constant 
playgoer  and  an  inveterate 
He  can  be  found  after  the  play  ofttimes 
priced  restaurant  dining  with  a  few  par- 


FOUXD  LYING 
S'SIBLB." 


flrst  -  nighter. 
at  some  high- 

ticular  friends,  who  say,  "What  a  devilish  tine  fellow,  so  well  informed,  don't 
you  know  ! " 

A  stout,  able-bodied  Frenchman,  who  haunts  the  west  side  of  the  city,  is 
Chiefly  noted  for  tin-  fact  that  he  carries  reversible  signs.    On  one  side  is  the 
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legend  «  I  am  deaf  and  dumb," 
on  the  other  "  I  am  para- 
'V'-'1"    Ete  Li  o  hard 
drinker,  and  upon  several 
occasions  has  been  found 
Iving    insensible  from 
alcohol,  with  the  M  I  am 
paralyzed"  „i,l0  „f  the 
sign  uppermost  oil  his 
breast. 

Cfext  to  the  "dean  of 
the   guild,"  probably 
the  best-known  beggar 
is  the  old  Krenehman 
who  with  his  camp- 
stool,  and  little  organ 
which  he  holds  on  his 
knees,  is  a  steady  occu- 
pant of  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  Broadwaj 
Tabernacle,    at  Thirtj 

fourth  Street.     A  humor,  ins 
ston  is  rol.l  of  his  sou,  who  ap- 
plied for  a  position,  and  upon  be« 
ing  asked  his  father's  business,  replied, 
"Oh,  he  is  the  organist  of  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle." 
Of  American-horn  bc^ars  there  is  a 
stalwart  young  man  with  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  him  except  an  aver 
sion  to  work  and  a  penchant  for  drink.    He  ifi  a  «  fake-bandager,"  and  tell,  the 
just-out-of-the-hospital"  story.    It  was  he  who  first  thought  of  the  brilliant 
scheme  of  wearing  his  alleged  broken  arm  in  a  sling,  which  also  Contained  fl 
piece  of  lead  pipe.     He  is  a  dangerous  customer,  and  it  take,  four  policemen 
t"  arrest  him  when  he  is  feeling  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits.     When  ques- 
tioned, he  admits  that  he  is  feigning  injury.     lie  says  he  has  to  live,  and 
being  a  cripple  is  the  easiest  thing  he  know.. 

Hie  "  Bostonian"  is  a  man  of  education.  He  >pcaks  -i\  lan-ua-ro,  and  can 
quote  poetry  to  great  length.  He  is  about  >i\t\  years  old,  but  traces  of  refine* 
nient  still  linger  in  his  blotched  and  bloated  face.  His  manners  and  address 
arc  pleasing  when  he  is  not  intoxicated.  He  usually  "works"  the  theaters  at 
night.  It  i>  said  that  he  was  a  rich  young  man  of  good  family,  who  was  driven 
to  beggary  by  trouble;  but  it  is  thought  that  his  trouble  was  whiskey. 


"Hi  is  the  Organist  op  tdb  Broads  h 

TaHKUNAi'I.E." 


MM 


Nearly  every  „„, ,  has  had  experience  with  the  'Mown-on  his  |uok»  I  nir 

 (proftoh8dUj  ftg  £g» 

'  but  piamUd,-  ,|.  with  i  *:«Saj  stor,  would 

yOU  assist  a  hungry  man  with  a  tew  pennies  tOWBK.  the  priee  of  a  meal  »"  1 

raised  ,he  old  trick  of  fowuigmeto  give  through emburras  uto,  ,  , 

O    the  presence    .    a  lady,  but  1  refused.     Weuate  |  b  q.proach  a  uell 

:r  *******     *»<  5^  dopttP1 

u,t,'l""l,l,,-:  toth  mer,  his  lolieitati  f.thrca  Dg  „  L 

^»^fo"owed.    Heapproae  I  and  stopped  in  quick  succession  two  youno 

™nen'  V^ring       9 '      — '  boys,  and  a  ladj   i  gentleman,  all  of 

whom  refused  him  aid.   An  elderlj  man  and  woman,  plain  and  honest  taokiojr 

Btoppod  and  listened  to  him.  and  after  a  wintered   n,,,,,,,,,,  „,  which  the 

-man  seemed  to  be  urging,  thoj  lur  I  fc0  the  J  Ig  llmll  ,M,,,t;mtU 

•,,t-  il;'11-'^  to  hun  earnestly  a  ,  ieni  gave  him  money.   I  could onh 

Burmise  .1,.,  perhaps  the;  had  a  son  somei  re  out  ...  .he  world,  drifted 

away  trom  them,  and  the   i„,   given  and  intend  |lllUll   Wflpfl  ,„ 

memory  ol  him.   The  young  man  stood  with 
bowed  head,  seeminglj  affected,  which  was 
undoubtedly  part  of  his  programme,  as  he 
continued  begging  down  the  aVOUUO,  kooping 
a  sharp  lookout  for  a  polieeinan.     ( )pen  beg 
ging  on  the  street  is  punishable  with  lint 

and  imprisonment. 

It  is  said  that  one  out  of  every 
twenty  begging  letters  written  and 

"tie  out  of  every  ten  persona]  so 
licitationj  meet-,  with  Buccesa.  On 

a  business  basis  this  is  the  average 
result  to  a  good  stead  \  worker 
in  the  profession  of  bogging 

These  area  few  of  New  York' 
"i"-t  familiar  professional  beggars. 
Prom  this  brief  account  it  can  be 
gleaned  that  begging  as  a  profession 
a  paying  one.  and  that  the  majority  of  our 
mendicants  are  foreigners  ;  also  that  drink  is 
the  prevailing  curse  am. »ng  them,  but  that  to 
those  who  are  thrifty—  and  these  w 

arc  not  a  few  — the  self -abase  J\f'pmii^ 
ment  of  beggary  is  repaid  by  a  comforta 
competence. 


A  GREAT 


W ENTER  find  s 
kinds  of  wei 
creased  id  ii 


summer,  in  nil 
ather,  but  in- 
its  proportions 

by  cold,   rain,   or  SHOW,  a 

long  procession  <>f  men  standing  one 
behind  the  other  may  be  seen  each 

midnight  of  llir  year  on  Kast  Tenth 
Street,   ju-t   oil    Croud  way.     It  is  n 

procession  that  i*  tragic  in  its  sig- 
nificance, for  each  man  standing  in 
that  line  is  hungry,  so  hungry  that 
he  heeds  not  the  curious  glances  that 
are  cast  upon  him  and  his  compan- 
ion-, hut  slouches  on,  each  moment 
gaining  a   place   nearer   the  goal  — 

bread. 

Twontj  yenrs  ago  the  proprietor 
of  Fleischmann's  Vienna  Bakery  and 

Restaurant,  which  is  one  of  the  pic- 
turesque (ierman    results    of   the  city, 
instituted  this  midnight  charity.     It  started  through  tin-  frequent  applications 

that  were  made  upon  the  employees  of  the  bakery  by  homeless  men  for  bread, 

which  was  alwa\s  given  without  question. 

Then  the  demands  became  so  great  a-  to  interfere  with  the  regular  business 
of  the  place,  l!ut  Mr.  Fleisclmianu,  arguing  that  a  man  who  begged  for  bread 
and  would  call  for  it  at  midnight  was  really  worthy,  fixed  upon  that  hour  each 
bight  as  B  time  when  he  would  give  bread  to  all  who  came.  Each  man  receives 
a  third  of  a  loaf. 

And  so  this  great  midnight  charity  ha-  hi  me  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 

city,  as  well  a-  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  tragic  id'  its  scenes.  The  number 
of  men  fed  even  night  averages  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  city's  life  goes 
on  within  it  block  of  the  place,  cabs  and  cable  cars  Hush  by  laden  with  men  and 
women  returning  from  the  theaters  or  bound  for  hotel  or  restaurant  for  a  lute 
supper,  while  almOSj  touching  them  stands  the  line  of  hungry  men  to  whom  lift- 
has  proved  a  bitter  failure,  whose  last  resort  is  holding  out  the  hand  to  receive 
the  charity  of  one  more  fortunate.  What  mothers'  sons,  w  hat  husbands,  what 
fathers  who  started  out  with  great  opportunities  and  ambitions,  may  be  in  that 
line ! 

Looking  at  it  as  one  goes  by  swiftly  in  a  car,  it  w  ill  he  noticed  that  not  a  man 
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Stands  with  head  erect.  While  many  of  the  faces  nre  interesting,  intelligent, 
and  even  well-bred  in  appearance,  not  one  holds  himself  with  the  pride  of  his 
manhood  expressed  in  the  carriage  of  his  shoulders  nnd  bead.  Ench  one  slouches 
Forward  behind  his  predecessor,  his  face  turned  toward  the  pavement.  The 

marks  id'  hunger,  cold,  despair,  recklessness,  disease,  crime,  hopeless  struggle, 
all  are  found  w  ritten  here.  J)elsarte  needs  no  better  proof  of  how  much  the 
human  body  expresses  unconsciously  than  can  be  seen  in  this  line  of  slinking 
creatures  moving  forward  through  the  night  one  by  one. 

Habitual  criminals  and  so-called  "  crooks"  creep  in  despite  the  presence  of  a 
policeman  who  stands  on  guard  beside  the  watchman  w  ho  distributes  the  loaves. 
It  is  to  avoid  possible  recognition  that  some  of  them  hang  their  beads  and  turn 
their  faces  from  the  light.  Detectives  have  on  several  occasions  found  the  men 
they  wen-  in  search  of  in  that  line  of  human  misery.  But  this  is  the  exception. 
Some  appear  night  after  night  all  the  year  through,  and  come  early  so  that 
thoj  may  obtain  a  place  foremost  in  the  line.  In  this  way  they  become  known 
to  the  man  w  ho  distributes  the  bread,  and  in  many  cases  work  has  been  obtained. 
During  the  winter  months,  from  the  first  of  December  to  the  first  of  April, 

a  tin  cup  of  g  I  hot  coffee  is  served  with  the  bread.    Some  eat  and  drink 

greedily  before  moving  away;  others  slink  off  in  a  dark  corner  and  munch 
the  bread  with  every  appearance  of  acute  hunger. 

What  life  tragedies  are  to  be  read  in  the  faees  of  the  men  who  form  this 
army  of  failure  !  Some  of  them  have  been  men  in  high  positions,  ruined  through 
business  changes  and  adversity  ;  others  have  been  forced  to  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  ladder  by  ill  health;  while  the  vast  majority  can  only  reproach  themselves 
and  their  youthful  follies  and  faults  for  the  swift  descent  down  the  grade  that 
leads  from  respectability  to  poverty,  failure,  and  beggary. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  midnight  scene  of  gaunt  poverty  that  tugs  at 
the  heartstrings  of  every  one  who  beholds  it,  is  this  open-air  restaurant  by 
day.  It  is  a  bit  of  Vienna  or  Paris  brought  to  New  York.  Dwarf  trees  and 
tall  shrubs  in  boxes  make  a  bower  of  green,  screening  the  diners  from  the 
world  that  passes  by.  Little  thought  is  there  of  poverty,  and  the  giant  Hunger 
which  stalks  at  midnight  has  given  place  to  the  goddesses  of  Ileauty  and  Wine 
which  hold  gay  revel  until  almost  the  very  hour  of  his  nightly  appearance. 
Just  across  the  street  is  John  Wanamakcr's  great  dry -goods  store.    Scores  of 

carriages  dash  up  to  the  entrance  d  -s,  and  all  about  are  the  evidences  of 

wealth  and  plenty.  And  over  all,  calm,  graceful,  and  dispassionate,  looms  the 
beautiful  spire  of  (irace  Church,  laughing  in  the  glancing  sunlight  with  the  gay 
diners,  and  seeming  to  mourn  in  its  grey  shadowy  garb  at  night  with  the  misery 
passing  beneath. 
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EDUCATION   IN  NEW  V 


r  I  education  of  their  children  was 

I  considered  b  matter  of  vital  impor- 
t  tanco  I'.n  ill"  Dutch  colonizers  of 
Manhattan.  Scarcely  had  they 
i!  given  a  name  t<»  their  new  home  w  hen 
1  they  built  and  furnished  a  school,  and 
installed  therein  a  teacher  named  Adam 
,  Roelandsen,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  Holland.  Jansen  Van  Olfendam 
was  the  nexl  teacher,  and  had  a  fairly 
I  successful  career  for  fifteen  years.  The 
'I  children  of  some  <>t'  tHe  most  promi- 
nent personages  in  the  colony  were 
among  his  pupils.  Hi*  terms  of  tui- 
tion were  two  dried  beaver  skins  a 
year  for  each  pupil,  and  he  must 
have  done  well  at  liis  business,  for 
lie  speedily  possessed  n  house  of  liis  own. 
it;.'«L'  the  I >n t«-li  authorities  caused  a  pub- 
lic School  to  bo  opened  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  great  stone  tavern  on 
Pearl  Street.  Dr.  La  Montague,  a  public-spirited  eiti/en,  offered  to  eondnet 
the  BChOol  until  the  arrival  of  a  suitable  teacher.     A  much  larger  school  was 

started  in  L656.    Barman  Van  EToboken,  tlie  teacher,  enjoyed  a  monthly  salary 

Of  fourteen  and  B  half  dollars,  with  fifty  dollars  annually  for  board. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  education  among  the 
people,  and  woidd  have  done  more  in  that  direction  were  it  not  that  his  re- 
sources were  limited. 

CTnder  the  British  (iovernor,  Nicolls,  practically  nothing  was  eiTeeted  in 
the  way  of  providing  froo  instruction  for  the  young.  Mental  and  intellectual 
training  for  the  children  of  the  masses  was,  in  the  Tory  mind,  a  matter  not  en- 
titled to  Berious  consideration. 

After  the  Revolution  man)  years  elapsed  before  statesmen  and  lawmakers 

realized  the  necessity  of  common  schools  88  preservers  of  public  liberty.  In 
ISO.",  some  action  was  taken  in  this  direction,  but   it  was  not  until  ISOit  that 

the  first  really  free  sol  I  was  opened  in  New  York.    It  was  a  brick  building 

located  (.n  Chatham  Street  (now  Park  Row),  and  there  were  two  classrooms, 
one  large  enough  to  seat  five  hundred  pupils,  the  other  one-fourth  that  si/.c. 
The  teacher  had  living  apartments  in  the  schoolhouse,  ami  there  were  also 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  school  trustees.  The  attendance  was  only  seventy  at 
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tin-  beginning,  but  it  soon  increased.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  president  of  the 
newly  formed  school  society,  and  in  subsequent  years  such  eminent  citizens  as 
Peter  Ooopor  and  Limllev  .Murray  gave  the  undertaking  their  strenuous  sup- 
port.  In  IS2»!  the  society  received  a  new  charter,  and  became  known  as  the 
Public  School  Society.  To  thi-  society  history  assigns  the  honor  and  credit  of 
first  establishing  permanent  and  successful  free  schools  in  the  future  metropolis 
of  America. 

In  ls:$l  the  Legislature  authorized  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  school  purposes, 
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and  Commissioners  of  tho  Common  Sol  1  Fund  wore  appointed.    The  Public 

School  Society,  in  1858,  after  an  existence  of  almost  half  a  century,  voluntarily 
surrendered  t<»  the  commissioners  its  corporate  right*  and  privileges. 

The  territory  now  known  as  Brooklyn  was  but  Bparsely  Bettlod  in  the  days 
of  Dutch  rule,  and  the  Bame  may  bo  Bald  of  Richmond  and  Queens  counties. 
Small,  however,  as  was  the  population  of  Breuckclen,  an  it  was  then  called,  a 

free  boI  I  was  Started  as  early  as  166]  ;  hut  the  English  conquest  put  an  end  to 

it,  and  «»ne  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  l.cforc  a  popular  institution  of  learn- 
ing was  again  opened.  Aided  to  a  small  extent  \<\  the  Common  School  Fund, 
the  first  modern  free  school  was  established  in  Kings  Couut\  in  1*13. 

Thai  the  public  BOhoOla  have  kept  pace  with  the  inciva-e  of  population  and 

wealth,  i-  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx 

there  are  abOttt   two  hundred   magnificent  school  buildings.     There   are  also 
high  schools,  a  normal  high  school,  a  nautical  school,  and  truant  schools.  Dur- 
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ing  the  months  of  July  and  August  ten  vacation  schools  are  kept  open.  About 
seven  hundred  teacher-  arc  employed  in  the  forty  evening  schools. 

In  the  I!.. rough  of  Brooklyn  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  school 
buildings.  Here  are  also  high  schools,  a  manual  training  high  school,  a  training 
school  tor  teachers,  and  a  truant  school.  A  number  of  evening  schools  are 
open  during  the  winter. 

The  Boroughs  of  Richmond  and  Queens  are  also  liberally  supplied  with  free 
schools,  there  being  thirty-one  in  Richmond  and  ninety-six  in  Queens. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  <>f  public  funds  for  the  support  of  the  common 

school-  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs  aggregate-  six  million  dollars.  This 
sum  include-  even  outlay  except  the  cost  of  the  two  college-.  In  Brooklyn  the 
yearly  eo-t  of  schools  is  about  three  million  dollars,  and  in  Richmond  and  Queens 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  average  per  capita  cost  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  entire  metropolis  is  about  twenty-eight  dollars. 

The  total  attendance  in  the  da\  schools  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  two 
hundred  thousand;  in  Brooklyn,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand;  in 
Queens,  twenty-eight  thousand ;  and  in  Richmond,  fifteen  thousand. 

The  Nautical  School,  for  the  education  and  training  of  pupils  in  the  science 
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and  practice  of  navigation,  war,  established  under  the  direc  tion  <,|  tin-  Hoard  of 
Education  in  is 73.  The  school  is  conducted  on  the  I'nited  State-  ship  St. 
Mary's.  It  has  a  regular  staff  of  qualified  officers,  including  a  superintendent,  a 
surgeon,  and  the  necessary  instructors. 

As  a  rule,  the  public  school  buildings  are  located  on  street  corners,  thus  pro 
viding  a  maximum  a\ ailable  amount  of  light  and  ventilation.    On  account  ol  the 

scarcity  of  land  the  playgrounds  arc  asuallj  situated  in  the  basement,  although 


some  ol  the  most  recently  erected  buildings  are  lifted  up  with  roof  playground! 
and  elevators.   These  elevated  places  oi  recreation  are  o<  greal  benefit  to  the 

children  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.     They  are  open  tO  the  VOUng  people  "I 
the  neighborhood  On  Saturdays  and  during  vacations    The  largest  school  build 
ings — such  an  those  on  Kagle  Avenue,  on  St.  Ann'-  Avenue,  mid  on  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  in  Bronx  borough    ire  each  capable  ol  occom 
njodating  three  thousand  pupils  and  -i\t\  teachers. 
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Fire  drills  are  obligatory  in  tlie  public  schools,  and  Berious  accidents  resulting 

from  panic  among  the  children  are  al  st  impossible.    Military  drills  are  in 

some  schools  n  tlnil v  feature,  the  hoys  hying  organized  into  companies  wearing 
uniforms,  the  caps  of  which  bear  the  letter.-  A.     (American  Guards). 

Attendance  al  sol  1  of  children  between  the  ages  oi  eighl  years  and  four- 
tern  years  is  i  ipuleory  by  statute  in  the  oity  of  New  fork,  for  the  enforce- 
ment «>f  which  law  thirty  truant  officers  are  employed.  These  officets  inveBs 
tigate  about  thirty  thousand  cases  annually.  A  large  number  of  charitable 
schools  participate  by  law  in  the  Bchool  fund,  and  arc  therefore  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  "I  the  Board  of  Education.    Beginning  with  the  primary  and 
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kindergarten  the  pupils  arc  advanced,  on  passing  rigid  examinations,  through  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  thence  to  the  high  schools;  or,  if  they  so 
eleet,  the  girls  into  the  Normal  College,  and  the  hoys  into  the  College  of  the 
(  ity  of  New  York.  The  usual  studies  in  English  are  supplemented  in  the 
grammar  schools  by  the  teaching  of  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  French  and 
German.  These  languages  arc  taken  by  permission,  and  are  confined  to  pupils 
of  the  three  higher  grades  in  the  grammar  school.  All  other  studies  are 
obligatory.  The  evening  schools  give  instruction  to  over  twenty  thousand 
youmi  person*  who  are  oblige  I  t<>  work  during  the  day. 

Vacation  schools  are  maintained  during  the  summer  by  the  Society  for  the 
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Improvement  of  the  Poor,  tilG  cit v  mcrcl\  giving  the  use  of  scl  Ihouses  for 

the  purpose. 

The  Board  of  Education  conducts  Oflch  w  inter  a  course  of  free  illustrateil 

lectures,  which  ore  riven  in  the  school  buildings.   They  vcr  a  wide  range  of 

subjects  in  almost  every  field  of  knowledge,  and  are  attended  by  citizens  in 
general. 

The  Department  of  Education  ia  the  supreme  head  of  the  public-school  sye- 

I.  in  of       u  JTorh  City.     This  department  is  conducted  In  a  board  <»f  nineteen 

members,  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  four  borough  school  boards,  ten 
delegates  elected  I >y  the  School  Board  of  the  Boroughs  <>i  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  from  their  own  Dumber,  and  five  delegates  similarly  elected  by  the 
School  Board  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn   all  <>f  whom  serve  without  pay. 

The  term  iN  one  year.  The  hoard  electa  one  of  its  members  president  It  has 
the  care  and  control  of  all  property  of  the  city  used  for  school  purposes;  it 
administers  or  apportions  among  the  school  hoards  lor  administration  all  school 
funds,  and  supervises  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  t..  the  school 
boards  ami  to  the  various  executive  officers  of  the  department. 

The  School  Hoard  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  consists  of 
twenty-one  members,  one  third  of  whom  are  appointed  each  year  by  the  Mayor 
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for  three  years.  The  School  Board  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  consists  of 
forty -five  members,  that  of  the  Borough  of  Queens  of  nine  members,  and  that 
of  the  Borough  of  Richmond  of  nine  members  -all  similarly  appointed.  Mem- 
bers of  school  boards  serve  without  pay. 

The  Board  of  Education  appoints  a  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  ami  fixes  his  salary.  He  has  the  right  to  sit  and  speak,  but 
not  to  vote  in  the  board. 

The  educational  facilities  other  than  public  in  New  York  are  almost  unlim- 
ited. Columbia  University  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  institutions  in 
the  country.  It  was  first  chartered  in  1~.">4  as  King's  College.  Previous  to 
that  year  a  fund  of  about  thirty-five  hundred  pounds  had  been  raised,  mainly 
in  England,  to  be  applied  to  the  founding  of  such  an  institution,  and  out  of  that 
fund  the  first  expenses  of  the  college  were  met.  Even  after  the  granting  of  the 
charter  tin  liege  hod  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  the  predominence  of  the 

Church  of  England,  or  Episcopal,  element  in  its  board  of  governors  having  awak- 
ened the  jealousy  of  the  other  religions  denomination*.  The  Trinity  Church  ves- 
try room  w  as  used  for  recitations  for  several  years,  and  the  corporation  of  that 
church  finally  set  the  college  firmly  on  its  feet  by  granting  it  a  portion  of  the 
church  lands.     These  lands  were  between  West  Broadwa\  (formerly  called  Col- 
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logo  PJaco)  and  the  North  River,  and  here  the  Oral  college  building  was  orectod. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  177<i  the  college  was  looked 
Upon  us  ii  hotbed  of  Toryism,  and  consequently  the  ( 'nmmittec  nf  Public  Safety 
resolved  on  breaking  it  up  b\  directing  its  ollicers  to  prepare  the  buildings  for 

the  reccpti  I' t roups,     From  this  time  until  17*4,  when  the  Legislature  of 

the  State  reincorporated  it  aa  Columbia  College,  it  was  in  abeyance,  so  to  speak. 
The  library  had  been  scattered  and  the  buildings  were  in  ruins,  so  that  the 
regents,  the  new  governing  body,  had  almost  tu  recreate  the  institution.  Tin- 
new  charter  proving  defective,  it  was  amended  in  l787,so  that  the  management 
of  tin- college  was  vested  in  n  self -perpetuating  body  of  twenty-four  trustee-, 
and  this  body  haa  existed  to  the  present  time.  In  ls;>7  the  old  buildings  on 
College  Place  were  found  to  he  tuo  far  downtown,  and  the  site  between  Forty- 
Ninth  and  Fiftieth  Streets  and  Madison  and  Fourth  Avenues  was  selected. 
This  site  was  in  turn  outgrown,  ami  earl\   in   1892  it  was  decided  to  move  to 

the  plot  of  ground  bounded  bj  Amsterdam  Avenue,  the  Boulevard,  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Streets,  on  Morning- 
side  Heights.  In  ism;  the  name  of  tlu  institution  was  changed  to  Columbia 
University,  the  former  School  of  Arts  still  being  known  aa  Columbia  College. 
There  are  seven  departments  in  the  University— namely,  Columbia  College, 
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the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  of  Law,  of  Political  Science,  of  Philosophy,  of 
Pure  Science,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Besides  these,  Bar- 
nard College  for  women  and  Teachers'  College  for  both  sexes  are  affiliated 
with  the  University.  The  income  is  derived  mainly  from  the  rentals  of  the  real 
estate  granted  to  the  University  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  Trinity  Church. 
The  Library  building,  which  cost  about  one  million  dollars,  was  given  to  the 
college  by  Dr.  Seth  Low,  president  of  the  University,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
father. 

New  York  I'niversity  previous  to  lS'.MJ  was  known  as  the  University  of  the 
City  <>f  New  York.  The  buildings  of  this  corporation  are  in  three  locations — 
Washington  Square  Fast.  Fast  Twenty-sixth  Street,  and  University  Heights, 
Bronx  borough.  The  first  named  is  devoted  to  Schools  of  Law  and  Pedagogy. 
The  Department  of  Medicine  is  al  the  Becond  named  location.  The  main  build- 
ings an-  on  I'nixersitv  Heights.  There  are  about  fourteen  hundred  students 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  I'niversity. 

About  sixh  thousand  resident  children  attend  the  various  private  schools 
of  the  city,  which  include  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  in  Manhattan,  St.  John's 
College  in  the  Bronx,  Pratt  Institute  and  Packer  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  and  St. 
Austin's  Academy  on  Staten  Island. 
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consolidation    of  the 

Astor,  Lenox,  and  Til- 
den  foundations. 
The  Astor  Library  was 
incorporated  in  1840,  the 
original  endowment  com- 
ing from  a  legacy  under  the  will  of  John  Jacob 
Aetor,  who  died  in  New  York  in  L848,     lit-  left  tour 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  "establishment  of  a 
public  library  to  be  accessible  at  all  reasonable  hours 

and  times  for  general  use,  free  of  expense  to  persona 
resorting  thereto."  The  trustees  of  the  will  erected 
a  library  building  on  the  south  side  of  Lafayette  Place. 
William  B.  A8tor,  son  of  the  founder,  and  one  of  the 
first  trustees  of  the  library,  doubled  the  library  build- 
ing, advanced  money  for  the  pun  base  of  books,  ami 
increased  the  endowment.  Eis  lifetime  gifts  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars,  and  by  his  will  he  left  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  thousand  dollars  additional.  John  Jacob  Astor.  Jr.,  of  the  third 
generation  of  the  family,  during  his  lifetime  erected  an  addition  to  the  build- 
ing, gave  largely  for  the  purchase  of  books,  arranged  for  a  printed  catalogue, 
and  bequeathed  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of  four  hundred  ami  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.    William  Astor,  brother  to  John  Jacob,  Jr.,  bequeathed  to  the 

library  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  volumes  now  number  about  three  hundred 
thousand.  It  is  purely  a  reference  library,  and  no  books  can  be  taken  from 
the  premises. 

The  original  endowment  for  the  Lenox  Library,  incorporated  in  1810,  came 
from  .Iame>  Lenox,  of  New  York,  in  his  lifetime,  of  a  block  between  Seventieth 
and  Seventy-first  Streets,  fronting  on  Fifth  Avenue,  of  a  great  collection  of 
manuscripts,  Bibles,  early  printed  books,  paintings,  maps,  statuary,  engravings 
and  other  works  of  art,  and  of  a  fund  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  subsequently  largely  augmented.  Henrietta  A  Leno*  bequeathed  to  the 
library  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  bonks  only.  Out  of 
this  bequest  the  library  of  the  late  George  Bancroft  was  purchased  at  a  cost  ol 
eighty  thousand  dollars.      Margaret   Wolfe    Duyckinck,  widow  of   Kveit  A. 
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Duyckinck,  left  the  library  a  large  residuary  devise,  besides  valuable  books, 

manuscripts,  and  engravings.    Mmy  Stuart,  widow  of  Robert  L  Stuart)  loft  to 

the  library  an  estate  valued  at  nearly  three  hundred  And  four  thousand  dollars, 

besides  books,  manuscripts,  works  of  art.  and  an  oxtonsiva  oollootion  of  tninorals 

and  shells.  Joseph  \V.  Drexel  bequeathed  Valuable  WOrkl  relating  tO  music. 
Washington's  EttXOWell  Address  is  among  the  priceless  manuscripts  of  this 
library.  The  volumes  oi  the  librarv  number  about  oight)  seven  thousand.  In 
l^s;  t|„.  requirement  of  tickets  of  admission  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
library  was  thrown  open  to  all  visitors. 

By  his  will,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  WUO  died  m  New  ^  ork  in  ISSI»,  left  his  re 
siduarv  estate,  which  was  estimated  at  about  four  million  dollars,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  free  library.  A  lawsuit  was  hogUIl  b\  BOmO  ol  Mi.  Tilden's 
relatives,  which  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  value  of  the  endowment  to  about 
two  million  dollars.  Mr.  Tilden's  private  librarv  contained  about  twenty  thou- 
sand volumes. 

All  legal  ditlieulties  in  the  way  of  a  consolidation  of  these  three  corporations 
having  been  ad  justed,  in  L80C  B  formal  agreement  was  executed  vvhereh\  a  GOT 
pnration  was  formed  under  the  name  id  "The  NOW  ^  ork  Public  Library,  Astor, 
Lenox,  and  Tilden    Foundations,"    The  new  corporation   is  to  establish  and 

maintain  a  free  public  library  and  reading  i         in  the  nt\  oi   New  ^  ork,  with 

such  branches  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  and  is  to  »  itiuueand  promote  the 

several  objects  and  purposes  set   forth  in  the  several  ads  ol   ii  poruti-.n  ol 

the  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library,  tho  trustees  of  the  Lenox  Library,  snd  the 
Tilden  Trust  " 

The  building  for  the  New  York  Public  Librarv  will  be  erected  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  between  Fortieth  and  l  .-rt\  SOCOnd  Street-,  on  tllO  dtO  of  tllO  present 
reservoir.     The  building  is  to  he  about  lim  e  bun. lied  and  sixty  six  b  et  long 

from  north  to  south  and  tWO  hundred  and  forty  six  foot  wide  fro  BSl  I ' 1  west, 

ami  will  Comprise  three  stories,  be. ides  a  basement.    There  will  he  three  public 

reading  rooms  on  the  first  floor— a  periodical  room,  a  newspaper  room,  ami  a 
children's  room.   There  will  he  public  reading  rooms  on  the  upper  floor",  giving 

seats  for  about  eight   hundred   reader*,  siq.plie.1  by  a  central  delivers  room. 

Special  reading  i  ins  for  scholars  and  students  will  be  on  the  second  floor,  in 

eluding  a  room  for  Oriental  literature,  oUfl  for  Sociology  and  «  i  ICS,  one  for 

mathematics  and  physical  and  chemical  sciences,  a  music  room,  a  Bible  room, 
and  s,x  special  study  rooms.  Picture  galleries  and  other  exhibition  rooms  will 
occupy  the  west  front  of  the  upper  floor. 

'I  I  Idest  public  library  in  Nev.  York  is  the  Librarv  of  the  OH)  Records, 

in  CitV  Hall.     It  contains  about  forty  five  hundred  volumes.     Its  manuscript 
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records  extend  over  u  period  of  nearly  two  centuries     from   1(147  to  l^'.'M 

Those  manuscript  records  are  chiefly  in  hutch — from  L647to  L674;  tin-  Eng- 
lish  records,  contained  in  seventy  volumes,  come  down  to  I s;?t i,  since  which 
time  nearly  all  records  Imvc  heen  printed.  The  lihrarv  contains  a  large  collec- 
tion of  French  documents.    Audubon's  works  arc  there,  in  nine  volumes. 

The  earliest  loan  lihrary  in  America  was  the  New  York  Society  Library, 
first  located  in  the  City  Hall.  It  dates  from  ahout  17<»U,  when  Helloiuont  was 
(iovernor  of  the  province.  Among  its  records  arc  two  .small  catalogues  with 
ilic  imprinl  "Hugh  Gain,  Hanover  Square,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Grown,"  the  dates  heing  1 7 .r» S  and  1  T« » 1 .  The  first  catalogue  of  the  lihrary, 
published  after  the  Revolution,  contains  the  titles  of  about  five  thousand  vol- 
umes. After  many  changes  of  locality  the  lihrarv  finally,  in  l^.'ii'.,  settled  at 
L09  University  Place.  It  has  heen  pre-eminently  the  lihrarv  of  the  old  Knick- 
erbocker families  of   New  York.     Anions  it-,  valuahle  newspaper  tile-,  from 

1728  to  L 880,  are  1  had  ford's  Gazette  and  Gain's  Mercury.  It  now  has  ahout 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes. 

The  New  York  Historical  Soeioty  was  organized  in  1804,  the  founders  being 
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eminent  men  of  literary  culture  ami  scientific  attainments.  In  L809,  through 
the  efforts  of  he  W  itt  Clinton,  a  charter  was  obtained,  and  in  ls.r»7  its  library 
was  permanently  located  at  the  corner  of  Kleventh  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 
In  all  that  pertains  to  the  history  of  New  York  City  the  records  of  this  lihrarv 
are  supremely  \alnahle.     It  contains  ahout  eighty-rise  thousand  volumes. 

The  first  movement  in  hehalf  of  a  mercantile  lihrarv  was  made  by  a  num- 
her  of  merchants  and  other  business  men  in  1N20.  In  the  following  year  the 
association  numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  members,  and  the  lihrarv 
Contained  seven  hundred  volumes  It  was  then  open  only  in  the  evening.  In 
IS2.'S  the  society  was  incorporated  as  the  Mercantile  Lihrarv  Association,  and 
the  lihrarv  had  grown  to  twenty-two  hundred  volumes.  This  corporation  was, 
in  ls:}o,  merged  with  tin-  Clinton  Hall  Association,  w  hich  was  distinct  from  the 
Mercantile  Libra n  Association,  hut  identical  in  purpose.  In  lStlii  the  Astor 
Place  Opera  House  was  purchased  and  remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  lihrarv  at  a 
cost  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  volumes  now  number 
ahout  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand. 

The  Apprentices'  Library  was  founded  in  1S2<»,  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
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General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York,  organized  in  1785. 
It?  charter  gave  it  power  to  educate  the  children  of  deceased  members  of  limited 
means  and  to  found  a  library  for  apprentices.  This  library  was  formerly  open 
only  in  the  evening,  hut  is  now  open  from  s  a.  m.  to  '.'  r.  \i.  In  \*<>2  it>  free 
use  was  extended  to  working  women. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Library,  founded  in  1852,  now 
numbers  about  forty-five  thousand  volumes,  mid  the  endowment  fund  nun  units 
to  over  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  Cooper  Union  Library,  founded  by  the  munilicence  of  Peter  Cooper, 
contains  about  thirty-four  thousand  volumes,  and  has  extensive  tiles  of  the  best 
foreign  and  American  periodicals. 

The  new  library  building  of  Columbia  Cniversitv  contains  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thousand  volumes.  The  library  of  the  College  of  the  (  it\  of  New 
York  has  thirty-six  thousand  volumes. 

The  Aguilar  Free  Library  contains  in  round  numbers  thirty-two  thousand 
volumes;  the  American  Geographical  Society,  eighteen  thousand  ;  the  American 

Institute,  fourteen  thousand;  the  Museum  of  Natural  Eistory,  thirty-four  thou 
sand;  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  fifty  thousand;  the 
Grolier  Club,  five  thousand. 

The  Harlem  Library  ifl  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  York,  it  being  incorporated 
in  1*25.     It  has  about  twenty  thoii.sand  volumes,  and  is  entirely  free.    This  by 
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no  means  oompletea  the  list  of  libraries  to  winch  residents  oi  New  fork  have 

access. 

Of  free  reading  rooms  for  poor  DOyi  and  girls  and  working  people  I  lo  i  r  is  a 
large  number,  ami  technical  libraries  of  all  kinds  arc  to  be  found.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  libraries  is  the  Free  Circulating  Liluarv  for  the 
Blind,  on  Ninth  Avenue.  Manhattan  Borough. 

The  Mercantile  Library  of  Brooklyn,  now  the  Brooklyn  Library,  was 
founded  in  L85T.    The  library  was  opened  in  |s..swith  about  IQV011  thousand 

volumes;  it  now  contains  one  hundred  and  thim  thousand.   The  new  building 

on   Montague  Street  cost  one  hundred  and  lifts  nine  thousand  dollars.  The 

endowment  fund  now  amounts  to  about  ninetj  three  thousand  dollars 

The  library  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Soeielv  DUmbOM  si\t\  thousand 
volumes. 

The  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn,  has  a  lai'go  freo  roforonoo  and  olroulating 
library,  other  valuable  Brooklyn  libraries  are  those  of  tho  V  \l.  c.  A..  I  oioo 
for  Christian  Work)  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Fortnightly  Club,  and  tho  Now 
I  treoht,   The  Boroughs  oi  Queens  and  the  Bronx  each  have  several  librarios. 

A  small  library  on  Bond  St  reel  in  1880  was  the  boginning  of  the  New 

York  Free  Circulating  Library,  which  now  bas  ten  branches,  located  as  fol- 
lows! 19  Bond  Street,  22<J  West  Forty -fecund  Street,  L'.M  West  Thirteenth 
Street.  I  Last  One  Hundred  ami  Twenty  liftll  Street,  180  West  Twenty  third 
Street,  185  Second  Avenue,  26]  Wo«t  Sixty  ninth  Street,  L0S8  Second  Ave 
Hue,  915  East  Thirty-fourth   Street,  and   200   West  One   Hundredth  Btroot. 

The  child'  Librarian's  office  in  at 

•J.''".  We«t  Fort  v  set  ond  Street.  The 
Bond  Street  building,  OOBting  thir- 
t  v  live  thousand  dollars,  was  erected 
by  subscription  ;  the  Second  Avenue 

bianch  by  Oawald  Ottondorfer;  tho 
Forty  second    Street    branch  was 

erected  bi  Miss  ( latherinc  Wolfe 
Bruce;  and  the  West  Thirteenth 

Street  branch  by  <  ieoige  W.  Van- 
derbilt.      KIlSS    BrUCO    has  named 

the  library  put  up  by  her  in  honor 

of  her  father,  (ieorge   Bruce,  tho 
eminent  t\  pc  foumlcr. 

The  New  York  Free  ( Krculating 

in  the  library  and  educator  of  the 
people,  membership  being  free  upon 

r  immendation.  Books  can  bo  ta- 
ken home  upon  application,  or  can 
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bo  used  freely  in  the  reading  rooms,   This  library 

supplies  ;i  supplementary  reading  course  for  the 
pupil*  nl'  the  pulilie  schools;  is  also  t lie  librarv 
of  numerous  working  girl-'  clubs.  The  Traveling 
Librari  Dopartineut,  established  in  ls!*7,  sends 
books  to  the  fire-engine  bouses  and  other  places 

where  largo  numbers  of  men  are  employed  by  the 
city  and  whose  tune  is  irregularly  taken  up;  also 
to  various  charitable  and  edueat i< >nal  institutions. 

Those  libraries  are  gov- 
erned by  a  hoard  of  trustees, 
and  are  supported  by  city 
and  State  appropriations,  by 
gifts,  and  by  pav  incuts  from 
founders,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  patrons,  one  thousand 
dollars ;  life  members,  two 
hundred  dollars;  donors,  one 

hundred  dollars  ;  associate 

members,  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  year;  ami  annual 
members,  ten  dollars  a  v ear. 
There  are  about  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand 
volumes  i ii  constant  u-e. 
which  have  an  average  \ ear- 
ly circulation  of  one  and  a 
half  million  volumes. 

( >ne  of  the  librarians,  re- 
ferring in  her  report  to  the 

child  patrons  Of  the  library,  makes  this  statement  : 
"It  is  easy  to  speak  lightly  about  these  children's 
errors,  but  the  limitations  of  their  childhood  never 
impressed  us  more  deeply,  nor  have  we  ever  real- 
ize! more  the  important  part  which  the  libraries 
play  in  their  lives.  These  children  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  what  they  receive  from  books  for 
moral  and  mental  stimulus.  They  have  DO  ath- 
letics, no  real  games,  no  music,  no  art.  The  chang- 
ing seasons  mean  little  more  to  them  than  the  trans- 
ition from  winter's  cold  to  the  sweltering  heat  of 
summer.    Many  of  them  know  nothing  of  nature. 
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Wild  tlowers  they  rarely  see  thern.  They  never 
seethe  Stars,  though  the  sky  is  above  them  -  the 
street  lamps  blind  their  eyes.  From  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  and  from  their  books,  they 
must  get  all  they  are  to  know  of  the  good  and 
beauty  of  life.  Their  hours  are  divided  into  those 
Spent  at  home  in  a  hot,  crowded,  unsanitary  tene- 
ment, those  spent  in  the  street  or  candy  saloon, 
and  those  spent  in  the  dark,  overcrowded  school. 

Their  home  life,  few  can 
know  ;  it  is  often  dest  roved 
by  privation  and  ignorance. 
Their  street  life,  he  who 
has  eyes  and  a  heart  may 
read." 

The  children  on  the 
East  Side  are  omnivorous 
readers — not  of  the  penny 
dreadfuls,  the  yellow- 
hacked  dime  novel,  or 
maudlin  love  story,  but  of 
good,  wholesome  books, 
from  which  the}'  can  add 
to  the  store  of  knowledge 
gained  in  the  school.  Works 

that  uplift  the  character 
and  heighten  ambition  are 
eagerly  sought  for.  His- 
torical works  especially  ap- 
peal to  the  Ghetto  children, 
who  devour  everything  that  tells  the  story  of 
some  great  event  that  actually  transpired.  After 
historical  works,  those  of  Dickens  and  Hugo  arc 
most  desired;  nor  are  the  poets  neglected.  With 
a  large  number,  such  writers  as  Alger,  Verne,  and 
Louise  M.  Aleott  are  the  favorites.  The  New 
York  Free  ( 'ireulating  Library  rooms  are  crow  ded 

every  day,  immediately  after  school  has  closed, 
by  an  eager  throng  of  children  who  represent  al- 
most every  race  and  religion,  and  who  have  long 
since  ceased  to  surprise  the  library  attendants  with 
the  ambitious  works  which  they  demand. 
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JlKVlOl  S  to  the  crea- 
tion  of   Central  Park 
the  open   spaces  of  the 
city   were    painfully  in- 
adequate for  the  sustenance 

of  a  healthy  urban  life. 
Squares,  as  they  were 
called,   whether  recti* 
linear  or  oval,  were  .-mall 
mill  not  numerous,  and 
of  these  not  all  were 
planted   and  clothed 
with    verdure.  City 
Hall  Park  was  eight 
mid  a  quarter  acre*  in 
extent ;  I  lattery  Park, 
twenty  -  one    acres  ; 
Tompkins  Square,  ten 

mid  a  half  acres,  now 

planted  with  turf  and 
shade  trees,  anon  laid 
wustc  for  a  military  parade 
ground,  and  then  once  more 
clothed  in  grateful  green  ; 
Washington  Square,  the  old  Potter's  Field,  ahout  the  same  dimensions;  Union 
Square,  three  and  a  half  acres  in  extent  ;  Ktuyvesant  Square,  four  and  a  quarter 
acres  ;  Madison  Square,  under  Beven  acres  ;  Uryant  Park,  beside  the  now  disused 
first  Oroton  reBervoir,  tour  and  three  quarters  acres;  and  besides  these  there 
were  some  little  spots,  like  Bowling  Green  and  Abingdon  Square,  a  half  acre  or 

lefts.  <>r  as  little  value  as  \  entilators  were  the  private  parks  St.  .John's,  since 
obliterated,  and  (iramern  Park. 

Battery  Parle,  of  great  historical  interest,  was  so  named  from  the  fortifica- 
tions built  there  by  the  first  Dutch  settler.-.  In  English  Colonial  davs,  and  for 
many  year-  after,  it  was  the  fashi. .liable  re-ort  of  the  citizen-,  and  tine  resi- 
dence- skirted  it  on  all  -ides;  |,ut  now  it  i-  .-urrounded  hv  shipping  hou-e-  and 
business  Offices  connected  with  maritime  and  foreign  trade.  It-  most  intere-t- 
iiiL'  feature  is  the  tall  flagstafl  from  which  floats  the  American  flag  0U  the  same 

spot  where  once  waved  tin  lors  of  the  lhiti-h.    Castle  Garden,  where  the 

immigrant-  formerly  landed  nmw  converted  into  a  huge  public  aquarium),  and 
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the  Barge  Office,  from  which  place  poor  foreigners  now  receive  their  first  im- 
pressions of  the  New  World,  are  other  objects  of  great  interest. 

As  New  York  grew,  i"  the  middle  of  the  century,  into  one  of  the  world's 
gn  at  cities,  with  half  a  million  people  living  and  working  in  ever  closer  com- 
pactness on  the  appreciating  ground  of  the  lower  part  of  the  narrow  island,  the 
public  gardens,  the  private  lawn-  and  flower  beds  and  the  street  shade  trees  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  until  the  brownstone  and  red  brick  of  the  bouse  walls,  the 

grog  of  the  pavement,  expelled  the  remembrance  of  the  restful  green  of  fields 
and  groves,  and  love  of  Nature  WBS  -titled  in  the  dirtdaden  air  by  the  bustling 
life  of  the  human  ants.  The  chief  deficiency  felt  by  citizens  who  had  tasted 
the  life  of  other  capitals  was  the  lack  of  public  pleasure  grounds,  where  people 
of  all  classes  and  ages  could  stroll,  ride,  drive,  play,  drink  in  the  fresh  air  of 
heaven,  and  chasten  their  souls  with  the  inspiring  sight  of  bourgeoning  Nature. 
It  was  in  |s;,l  that  A.  C.  Kingsland,  the  then  mayor,  called  the  attention  of 
the  Common  Council  to  the  desideratum.  A  park  well  laid  out,  be  predicted, 
would  become  the  favorite  resort  of  all  classes,  where  those  who  were  wont  to 
pass  the  day  of  rest  among  the  idle  and  dissolute  in  porterhouses  or  places 
more  objectionable  would  rejoice  to  breathe  the  pure  air,  and  the  affluent  to  ride 
and  drive  through  avenues  free  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  thoroughfares.  There 
were  easily  accessible  places  on  the  island  possessing  the  advantages  of  wood, 
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lawn,  and  water,  which  might  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense be  converted  into  a  park,  which  would  give  four- 
fold returns  in  the  health,  happiness  st 1 1 •  1  comfort  of 
the  people,  especially  of  the  poorer  classes. 

A  committee  approved  the  mayor's  views,  and 
fixed  upon  the  tract  of  ahout  one  hundred  and 


THE  OBSERVATORY,  CENTRAL  PARK. 

pointed  another  committee,  which  condemned  the  pre\ ions  choice  and  advised 
the  location  of  the  park  on  a  larger  tract  in  the  center  of  the  island,  more 
convenient  of  access,  less  costly  proportionately,  ami  generally  more  available. 

The  aldermen  were  won  to  the  view  Of  this  committee,  which   isisted  of 

Daniel  Dodge  and  Joseph  Britton.  The  Legislature,  by  the  act  of  July  21, 
1853,  authorized  the  city  to  take  possession  of  this  central  tract.  Three  years 
passed  before  the  Commissioners  of  Estimate  and  Assessment  had  completed  their 
appraisement  of  the  values  of  the  seventy-five  hundred  expropriated  lots  and  of 
the  hetterments  accruing  to  ad  jacent  owners.  These  latter  were  made  to  eon- 
trihutc  §1,«i57..V.M»  of  the  total  sum  of  *:>, H;!»,3t;«»  paid  to  the  former.  There 
was  delay  in  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  park,  a 
fortunate  delay  which  resulted  in  setting  aside  the  mechanical  plans  of  the  en- 
gineer who  surveyed  the  park  site,  in  favor  of  the  artistic  design  offered  in  a 


publio  competition  by  Frederick  Law  Olrasteod  and  Calvert  Vaux   One  of  the 
ehiet  merit-  ol  this  plan  is  the  burying  out  of  sight  of  the  transverse  roads  that 
intersect  the  park  at  Sixty  fifth,  Seventy  ninth,  Eighty  iixth,and  Ninety  levonth 
Streets.  The  problem  ol  epitomising  and  condensing  the  greatest  possible  vari 
cty  ot  landscape  and  of  uses  for  recreation  and  pleasure  could  not  he  hctter 

solved  than  thev  have  done;  and  of  tllOvistOI  and  w  ater-capes,  the  w  I  tangles, 

t-ragg.v  heights,  cascades,  the  Sweep  of  the  drive-,  QVQrJ  teatnre  varying  at  oven 

turn, do  seem  to  dwellers  in  the  open  country  like  the  toy  boantiei  ami  emblomi 

of  grandeur  in  a  Japanese  garden,  yol  none  cun  gainsay  the  .  rait  of  the  illusion 
and  the  perfection  of  the  art  that  can  produce  such  a  panorama  of  Nature  m  BO 

little  space. 

The  park  eoven  roven  hundred  and  sixty  eight  acres,  of  which  one  hundred 

and  thirty-Six  arc  taken  up  l»y  the  two  reservoir-  that  lUpplj  tllO  Citj  with  water, 

the  smaller  of  which,  the  old  one,  by  means  of  terraced  approaches  and  an  ob- 
servatory, i>  taken  into  the  scheme  of  the  park  after  a  fashion,  while  the  other, 

perched  happily  on  a  great  ridge  crossing  the  park  area,  cuts  it  into  (wo  purls 
connected  by  the  road-  on  either  side  bordered  OJ  hedges  and  vin<  vend  ter 
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races  to  shut  "in  the  view  of  the  walla  of  the  great  reservoir  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  park  is  ho  designed  thut  the  driveways,  the  bridle  paths,  find  the 
walks  form  independent  systems,  by  which  one  can  make  the  whole-  tour  either 
in  a  carriage,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  ami  enjoy  every  beauty  without  inter- 
ference or  collision  with  those  who  take  the  other  modes  of  locomotion,  and  out 
of  Bight  of  fchein  for  the  most  part.  For  those  who  wish  t..  sit  and  read  or  medi- 
tate Or  calmlj  to  Onjov  the  repose  of  Nature  there  are  sheltered  benches  and 
sumuierhouscs.  The  drives  and  footpaths  are  so  arranged  that  the  visitor  is 
shut  1 1 1 >  as  much  OS  possible  in  the  park  and  kept  out  of  all  view  or  knowledge 

of  the  Btreota  of  Btono  and  mortar  bo  close  to  him  on  either  side. 

Therefore  not  mam  large  trees  standing  on  the  site  chosen  for  Central 
Park,  a  group  of  willows  southeast  of  the  Mall  and  a  few  scattered  specimens 
elsewhere,  a  small  group  of  pines,  a  few  oaks,  all  of  which  were  preserved. 

The  land  was  in  large  part  covered  with  hare  rocks,  on  which  the  soil  for  plant- 
ing trees  had  to  be  placed,  and  in  part  it  was  marsh,  requiring  drainage.  Oi 

natural  -liruhhery  there  WBB  none  of  any  account.  In  the  fortj  \enrs  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  improvements  began  the  hardy  tree-  ami  shrubs  of  both  hemi- 
spheres have  grown  up  in  all  parts  of  the  park,  so  thickly  in  some  places  that  the 
plantations  have  been  thinned  out  to  allow  the  trees  left  standing  room  to  expand. 
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The  principal  entrances  to  the  park  are  at  the  lower  end,  from  Fifty-ninth 
Street-  the  Scholar-'  (.ate.  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  corner,  and  the  Merchants'  Gate, 
at  the  opposite  corner,  where  Broadway  and  the  Boulevard  intersect  Eighth 
Avenue.  Near  the  Fifth  A\cnuc  entrance,  at  the  left  of  the  drive,  is  the  Pond, 
an  irregular  sheet  of  water  covering  five  acres,  hordered  with  picturesque  bluffs 
and  grassy  slope-  On  the  right,  along  the  edge  of  the  park  at  Sixty-fourth 
Street,  are  the  cages  and  pens  of  the  .Menagerie,  ami  in  their  midst  the  old  Ar- 
senal, a  flimsy  Structure  of  vulgarized  Norman  architecture,  which  was  pur- 
chased from  the  State,  and  which  holds  the  offices  of  the  Park  Commissioners 
and  the  staff  of  architects  and  engineers  and  the  meteorological  observatory. 
The  drive  ami  skirting  footpath  lead  up  to  the  Mall,  a  stately  promenade  bor- 
dered by  double  rows  of  large  American  eltus,  having  a  length  of  twelve 
hundred  an. I  twelve  feet  and  thirty-five  feet  wide,  with  many  benches  along  the 
side-,  and  at  the  upper  or  northern  end  the  music  stand,  where  in  summer  one 
of  the  best  bands  in  New  York  is  engaged  to  give  open-air  concerts  at  public 

expense. 

The  Mall  terminates  in  the  broad  Pla/.a  and  Terrace  overlooking  the  Lake. 
As  a  carriage  road  crosses  the  Plaza,  there  is  an  interior  staircase  leading 
down   from   the    Mall    for  children  and  timid  persons  to  use,  while  in  front 
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of  the  road  two  magnificent  Btairways  lead  down  t"  fclie  Lower  Terrace  <>n  the 
lake  front,  in  tin-  center  of  which  plays  b  great  fountain. 

The  Lake,  the  surface  of  which  is  enlivened  by  swans  and  other  water- 
fowl, is  a  large  body  of  water,  divided  into  two  branches  and  stretching  nearly 


acroN  tli*-  park.  It  is  large  enough  to  afford  a  pleasant  tour  in  a  skiff  or  gon- 
dola in  summer  time,  and  to  give  room  for  thousands  of  skaters  in  winter. 

The  art  which  converted  a  hogback  hill  and  two  swampy  hollows  into  the 
diversiform  beauties  of  the  lower  end  of  the  park,  and  devised  the  multiplicity 

of  delights  to  be  enjoyed  within  such  a  space,  is  apt  to  he  forgotten;  because 
the  art  is  so  tine  that  the  sylvan  beauties  of  the  two  lakes  and  labyrinthine 
Ramble  between  the  Lake  and  the  Oroton  Reservoir;  the  deceptive  expanse  of 

the  Common,  west  of  the  Mall,  where  children  picnic  and  play  on  the  green  - 
BWard;  the  pastoral  perspective  of  grazing  sheep;  the  rocky  cliffs  surmounted 
by  rustic  arbors  or  clothed  with  wild  vines;  the  grassy  knolls  on  which  Cali- 
fornia!! big  trees,  Japanese  ginkgos  and  many  other  strange  trees  and  plants 
are  found  growing — all  these  now  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  original  face 
of  Nature,  and  the  interesting  carriageway s,  bridle  and  footpaths,  here  bridged 
over  and  there  tunneled  beneath  each  other,  appear  to  follow  the  natural  lay 
Of  the  ground.  The  Italian  primness  of  the  Mall  culminating  in  the  splendid 
Terrace  are  the  evident  products  of  design,  which  by  their  formal  elegance  con- 
trast effectively  with  the  masterpieces  of  natural  gardening  on  every  side.  The 
grace  and  variety  of  the  bridges  and  stonework  in  the  park,  designed  mostly  by 
Calvert  Vaux,  and  the  diversitied'architectural  ornamentation,  uniformly  chaste 
and  appropriate,  due  mainly  to  Jacob  Wrey  Mould,  compare  favorably  with 
the  architecture  of  any  of  the  parks  id*  the  Old  World.  Beside  the  Mall,  em- 
bowered in  trees  on  a  hillock,  is  the  Casino,  the  place  for  lunching  and  refresh- 
ments in  the  lower  part  of  the  park,  and  on  the  same  eminence  is  a  pleasant 
vinery.  On  the  east  side  of  the  park,  lower  than  the  adjacent  Lake,  is  an  oval 
basin  of  water  with  rims  of  masonry,  in  which  hoys  are  accustomed  to  sail  their 
toy  yachts.  In  this  part  are  examples  of  formal  Italian  gardening,  with  geo- 
metrical flower  beds  with  their  massed  blaze  of  color  and  set  walks  in  precise 
curves  and  angles.  Rolling  ground  leads  up  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  placed  like  the  Menagerie  on  the  edge  of  the  park,  though  it  had  better 
been,  like  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  opposite  on  the  west  side,  ensconced 
outside  in  a  park  annex  of  its  own. 

The  Ramble  is  a  bewildering  artificial  jungle  covering  thirty-six  acres, inter- 
laced by  winding  paths  designed  to  lead  the  stroller  astray,  with  shrubbery 
screening  the  view  in  every  direction  excepting  in  some  open  spots  of  lawn 
where  peacocks  and  guinea  fowl  disport  themselves.  In  this  wilderness  have 
been  planted  as  many  of  the  native  shrubs  anil  wild  flowers  of  the  American 
forests  as  will  thrive  in  this  climate.  There,  too,  the  native  song  birds  of  wood 
and  Orchard  hive  to  make  their  home.  A  brook  flows  through  the  Ramble  into 
the  Lake,  with  pools  and  marshy  borders  in  places,  where  water  plants  grow 
and  the  shy  wild  birds  that  haunt  forest  streams  may  be  espied  by  the  wary  eye. 
Tin-  gloomy  Cave,  on  the  border  of  the  Lake,  is  the  refuge  of  bats  and  owls. 
A  veritable  mountain  path  leads  up  from  the  Ramble  to  the  summit  overlook- 
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ing  the  <<\<\  reservoir,  ami  from  it* 

crown,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
live  feel  above  1 1 1 » ■  mean  level 
of  the  tide,  rises  Belvedere, 
from  which  one  can  Burvoj  the 
whole  landscape  "I  the  lower 
park  mid  all  tin'  salient  buildings 
uptown,  or,  turning  i"  north- 
ward,  '"iii  loojk  over  the  near 
reservoir  and  the  greater  one 
beyond,  a  billowy  bob  incased  in 
masonry,  over  whoso  surface  the 
seagulls  li<>\  er. 

Beside  the  oust  drive,  bo- 
i  vi  een  the  old  resort  oir  and  the 
museum  grounds,  the  Egyptian 
ol.cli.sk    is    lill\    i n< >u ii f i   ..ii  a 

Bightly  eminence.  Around  the 
new  reservoir  runs  a  footpath, 

ami  In-side  it  tin*  bridle  path, 
and  below,  beyond  the  screen  of 
trees  planted  in  a  double  row,  is 


the  drive, 

perfectly 
for  two 


r u  u  q ing 
straight 
thou 
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sand  feet  on  the  east  side.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  reservoir 
a  restaurant   stands   on  B  hid 
beside  the  road,  below  which, 

on  a  flat  parterre,  is  kept  a 
model  kitchen  garden. 
In  the  Upper  park.  Nature 
seems  to  assume  a  wilder  aspect. 
Vegetation  is  less  crowded  and 
left  purposely  more  untended. 
Then  there  are  greal  crags  and 
charms  of  the  cold  gray  gneiss,  bare 
and  forbidding  except  for  patches  of 


mould  from  which  straggling 
creepers  spring,  or  crannies  in 
which  the  stunted  mountain  trees 
grow.  On  one  of  the  larger 
Btretches  of  meadow  room  has 

been  given  for  tennis  games  ami 
football.    In  the  northeast  corner 

of  the  park  is  the  Haarlem  Meer, 
near  which  are  being  built  a  series 
of  line  greenhouses  for  the  propa- 
gation of  plant-.  The  Mcer  i-  a 
smaller  body  of  water  than  the 

Lake,  and  yel  a  broader  expanse, 
fringed  picturesquely  on  one  side 


with  marsh 
\  egetation. 

m  arly  thir- 

Through 
running 
ly  across 
to  t  h  e 
runs  a 
which 


and  aquatic 
It  covers 
teen  acres, 
the  vale 
diagonal- 
the  park 
Meer 
stream, 
broad- 


ens in  one  spot   into  the   Pool  and 
in  another  into  the  wild  little  Loch 

inclosed  in  tin-  picturesque  ravine 

through    which  the  stream   is  con- 
ducted with  a  skillful  reproduction  of 
the  wild   beauties  of  forest  streams, 
here  a  sheer  ea-eade,  there  a  swirling 
torrent,  and  farther  below  a  gloomy 
forest  pool.     This  upper  park,  with  its 
alternating     meadows     and  woodland, 
cliflfe   and   glen  and  winding  streams,  gives 
the  impression  of  unbounded  room  and  free- 
dom bomethiiiir  like  the  woods  and  fields  and 
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nills  ami  dalea 
rural  reality, 
although  the  entire  Bpace  and 
tin*  particular  divisions  arc  smaller 
than  in  the  lower  park,  where 

Dad)  feature   i*   kept  apart  like 

a  polished  gem  encircled  with 
gold,  « in  the  northern  part 

tin-    bright    stoIICK    -rill    to  glint 
Out  from    their  native  matrix. 

I  [ere  iii  wild  profusion  the  no 
tive  flora  grows  in  artfully  art* 
less  luxuriance  bj  means  of 
even  artificial  help  to 
the  fecundity  of  Nature. 
( »u  a  rocky  summit 
near   the  north- 
western  boundary 
stands   the  old 
stone  blockhouse, 
a  fortification  erect- 
ed for  the  war  of  1,812.    Thi.-  pari  of  the  park,  which 
from  it-  rugged  character  required  considerable  engineering 
operations  to  adapt  it  for  park  purposes,  lias  only  latel)  been 
completed  by  the  additiou  of  the  most  picturesque  <>f  nil       STATUE  ROBERT 
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the  entrances.    Near  the  middle  of  the  northern  wall,  on  Oni 

Qundred  ami   Tenth  Street,  the  main  upper  entrance  open- 
Upon  the  Wide  driveway  of  Seventh  Avenue. 

'I  he  drives  oi  the  park  were  ingeniously  designed,  first, 

as  has  been  said,  to  letter  the  attention  of  the  visitor 
to  the  rural  charms  ami  sylvan  glories  (if  the  park, 
and   screen  from  the   eve  all  sights  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  busy  city  outside;  second,  to  enable 

him  to  make  the  entire  circuit,  or  to  shorten  his 
tour  by  taking  -.he  .,t'  the  transverse  mads  lead- 
ing to  the  opposite  drive;  ami,  third,  to  enable 
residents  on  cither  side  of  the  city-  physicians, 
I'm-  instance,  hurriedly  called  to  patients,  or 

social  callers  or  evening  guests  to  enter  h\ 
one  of  the  side  piles  n\u\  drive  directlj 
through  the  park  tu  the  opposite  side.  The 
artifice  by  which  these  objects  have  been 
attained  is  well  concealed.  The  carriage* 
^  ways  have  an  aggregate  length  of 
t^B      about    nine   miles,  ami  an  average 

J  1  *5i-     width  of  fifty-four  feet.    The  prob- 
lem of  affording  a  separate  path  for 
cyclers  through  the  length  of  the 
park,  or  even  over  as  extensive 
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;*  course  as  the  carriage  roads  cover,  is  a  problem  that  could 
not  have  entered  into  the  original  plans  of  tin-  park,  ami  on 
account  Of  tin-  very  perfection  id'  those  plans  is  the  more 
difficult  to  solve.     The  bridle  paths  extend  live  and  a 
ijuarter  miles.    The  foot  passenger  who  has  not  the 
mean-  to  ride  or  drive  was  most  thought  of  bv  the 
originators  and  designers  Of  the  park,  and  has  cer- 
tainly tin'  advantage  over  the  carriage  folk,  who 
to  enjoy  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  park  must 
frequently  alight   and   take   to   the  footpaths. 
The  walks  have  an  average  width  of  thirteen 
feet,  and  a  total  length  of  nearlj  twenty-nine 
miles.     There  are  forty-eight  bridges,  arch 
ways,  and   tunnels,   including  twelve  that 
cross  the  transverse  streets.    The  wooded 
ilea  in  the  park  covers  about  four  hundred 
acres,  on  which,  since  the  park  was  first  laid  out, 
more  than  half  a  million  trees  hav  e  been  planted. 
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A  law  was  passed  in  1 8N7  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  one  million  dol- 
lars ft  year  for  the  construction  «>f  parks  for  the  people  in  districts  below  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftj  fifth  Street,  where  the  congestion  of  population  indicated 
the  need.  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  decade  had  passed  before  the  first  fruits  of 
this  beneficent  IftW  matured,  when  the  slum  of  Mulberry  Mend  was  transformed 
into  a  park.  One  at  Corlear's  Hook,  the  point  of  the  East  River  where  lumber 
ami  stone  yards  ami  smoke-belching  factories  once  stood,  was  opened  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  Is'."''.  and  is  now  a  verdant  ami  shady  asylum,  with  a  shelter 
built  in  Roman  style  along  part  of  the  western  border,  and  a  lookout  serving  as  a 
resting  place  for  mothers  and  children.  Both  of  these  were  situated  in  districts 
where  the  tenement  house  youth  were  reared   in  the  savagery  of  the  streets 

into  seniicrirainals,  troublesome  to  the  police  and  dangerous  and  expensive  to 
the  community.    The  old  site  of  St.  John's  Park,  and  other  small  spots,  have 

been  chosen  in  the  crowded  downtown  districts;  also  coiisiderahle  areas  by  the 

waterside,  one  of  which  will  form  Rutger's  Park,  and  on  the  river  front  above 
Corlear's  Hook  will  be  another.  Children's  playgrounds  and  public  recreation 
buildings  arc  to  be  attached  to  these  new  downtown  parks.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  a  large  extension  of  the  Bast  River  Park  is  planned,  for  the 

benefit  of  the  crow  del  districts  of  Harlem.     Riverside  Park  is  to  be  carried 
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down  to  the  water's  edge  ftlong  the  whole  front,  and  north  of  Morningside  Park 
two  similar  ones  are  to  be  constructed — St.  Nicholas  Park  ami  Colonial  Park. 

When  the  population  of  the  metropolis  crept  upon  both  sides  of  Central 
Park,  swarmed  down  on  the  Harlem  plain,  and  began  to  invade  the  villages  be- 
yond the  Harlem  Hivcr,  the  enlightened  public  spirit  that  secured  Central  Park 
as  a  precious  birthright  tor  the  citizens  of  Manhattan  had  gained  in  vigor  and 

authority  by  that  victorj  ami  was  able  to  claim  commensurate  breathing  spaces 

for  the  greater  city  of  the  future.  Nor  was  Central  Park  all  the  laud  that  was 
reclaimed  for  public  use  and  enjoyment  on  Manhattan  Island.  A  part  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  huge  ridge  forms  Morningside  Park,  irregular  in  shape 
and  extending  from  a  point  ahout  five  hundred  feet  from  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  Central  Park,  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  up  to  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-third  Street,  having  an  average  breadth  of  six  hundred  feet,  and 
covering  thirty-one  and  a  quarter  acres.  On  the  other  side  of  this  same 
ridge,  occupying  the  picturesque  hank  of  the  North  River,  still  covered  in  part 
with  old  forest  trees  and  the  plantations  of  vanished  villas,  and  commanding 
for  its  whole  length  the  magnificent  view  of  the  broad  estuary  dotted  with 

river  craft,  and  the  Palisades  of  the  farther  shore,  is  Riverside  Park  and  its 
Drive,  extending  nearly  three  miles,  from  Seventy-second  Street  up  to  One 
Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street,  with  an  average  width  of  five  hundred  feet  and 
an  aggregate  area  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres.  The  improvement 
of  Morningside  and  Riverside  parks,  after  being  begun  with  some  admirable 
engineering  work,  was  left  unfinished  for  many  years,  until  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation on  the  upper  west  side  rendered  the  completion  of  the  work  imperative. 
About  the  same  time  the  East  Iiiver  Park  was  laid  out,  a  breezy  bluff  covering 
twelve  and  a  half  acres,  overlooking  the  terrible  rushing  tide  that  sweep* 
through  Hell  Gate  and  hy  lilackwcll's  Island.  Cedar  Park,  containing  seven- 
teen and  a  half  acres,  was  already  set  aside  for  a  public  recreation  ground  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Harlem  River,  and  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
Manhattan  twenty-three  and  a  third  acres  were 

reserved  at  High  Bridge. 

Mount  Morris  Park  occu- 
pies an   irregular  and  rocky 
sugar  loaf  hill  about  a  hun- 
dred  feet   high,  that  blocks 
Fifth  Avenue  between  One 
Hundred  and  Twentieth  and 
One    Hundred    and  Twenty- 
fourth    Streets.     It   is  about 
t  w  cut \  acres  in  extent. 

The  Legislature  in   1888  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  commis-  MORNINGSIDE  PARK 
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-inn  to  select  ii  site  for  n  park  or  B  system 
Off  parkfl  in  the  aniiexeil   districts  beyond 

the  Harlem  River.    The  commissioners  — 
Luther  R.  Marsh,  Waldo  Eutohins,  Louis 
Fitzgerald,  Charles  I..  Tiffany,  George  W. 
McLean,  Thomas  .1.  Grombie,  William  W. 
Niles,  and  John  Mullah  — construed  their 
luties  in  no  niggardly  fashion.    They  chose  the 
three  small  parks  in  the  nearer  district  that  was 
pied  lor  habitation  ami  industry,  and  lor  three  great  parks 

connected  by  broad  parkways  in  tin-  rural  outskirts  of  the  enlarged  city.  The 
largest  ..iic  of  all  lav  outside  ,,f  the  city  boundaries,  as  they  then  were,  beyond 

the  Bronx  Kiver,  in  Westchester  County.    Opponents  of  the  new  parks  rested 

their  case  chictlv  on  the  legal  contentions  t|ia|   fche  city  of   New   York  COUld  U01 


ground 

already 
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hold  property  in  another  county,  and  that  it  had  already  exceeded  the  constitu- 
tional limit  of  its  borrowing  powers,  which  is  ten  percent  of  the  assessed  value 
of  all  taxable  real  estate,  and  hence  could  not  incur  new  debt  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  park  sites.  The  Court  of  Appeals  decided  that  the  Municipality 
had  rn.i  exceeded  its  debt-making  capacity,  inasmuch  as  more  than  a  third  of 
the  nominal  debt  consisted  of  bonds  that  had  been  bought  back  by  the  city, 
and  were  held  in  the  treasury  until  the  time  arrived  tor  their  cancellation. 
The  other  objection  was  disposed  of  by  a  judgment  allirming  the  power  of 
I  In'  Legislature  to  confer  upon  the  city  of  New  York  authority  to  condemn  and 

take  possession  of  property  it)  Westchester  County.  All  obstacles  having  been 
cleared  away,  the  lands  selected  for  the  new  parks  became  the  property  of 
the  community  at  a  C08t  of  about  nine  million  dollars.  This  gave  to  the  me- 
tropolis ,,f  the  New  World  a  total  area  of  5,167  acres  in  public  parks,  exceed- 
ing the  park  area  of  Paris,  which  has  4. 565  acres,  including  the  Hois  de 
Boulogne  and  the  Hois  de  Yincennes,  and  leaving   London,  with    1,44_'  acres 

only,  far  in  the  rear. 

Of  the  new  parks  north  of  the  Harlem  River  the  nearest  is  St.  Mary's  Park, 
which  covers  nearly  t  w  entv-nine  acres. 

Crotona  Parkway  takes  up  twelve  acres.   Orotona  Park,  to  which  it  leads, 

is  a  beautiful  wooded  vale  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  acres. 

Claremont  Park  is  thirty-eight  acres  in  extent;  here  are  tine  tennis  courts, 
and  at  tin-  old  Zvhorowskv  mansion  hand  concerts  are  given  Saturday  afternoons 
during  the  summer. 

The  remoter  Van  Oortlandt  Park  has  nn  area  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  acres.  This  is  the  nearest  of  the  great  parks.  It  includes  the  old  Van 
Cortland!  estate,  and  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  surface,  picturesquely  rugged 
Or  gently  rolling,  alternating  with  low-lying  marsh  and  meadow  land,  and  dotted 
with  woods  and  brush,  with  patches  of  ancient  orchard  and  here  and  there  u 
colonial  mansion  or  old  mill  in  good  preservation.  It  was  on  this  ground  that 
Washington  executed  his  celebrated  ruse,  keeping  camp  tires  blazing  on  Vault 
Hill  and  making  a  great  shot*  of  sentrj  guards  after  his  main  army  had  secretly 
decamped  and  was  in  full  march  to  Vorktown.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  that 
the  military  parade  ground  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  New  York  should  have 
been  laid  out  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  The  old  Van  Oortlandt  mansion,  built 
in  17*4,  still  standing,  is  used  for  a  historical  museum  for  the  display  of  a  col- 
lection of  Kevolutionaiw,  and  colonial  relics  in  charge  of  the  Society  of  Colo- 
nial  DamCB.     A  kitchen,  dining  room,  parlor,  and  two  chambers  are  furnished 

with  the  relics  in  the  style  of  Revolutionary  times.    In  another  r  iscella- 

neoiis  smaller  articles  are  displayed  in  eases.  The  old  grist  and  saw  mills  belong- 
ing tb  the  estate  are  also  still  standing.  Tin-  stream  that  turned  the  mill-wheels 
forms  a  lake  just  ahove  the  mill  site,  w  hich  is  a  favorite  resort  in  winter  for 
skaters  and  curlers. 
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Mosholu  Parkway, 
occupying   eighty  acres,  leads 
rom  Van  Cortland!  Park  to  Bronx 
'ark,  beautifully  situated  on  both  Bides 
of  tin-  placid  streamlet  made  fa- 
mous by   the  ludicrous 
order  sent  to  the  Brit- 
ish admiral  to  sail  up 
the   BroilS  liiver    with    his  licet. 

Bronx  Park  covers  -i\  bundred  ami  sixty-one  acres.  It 

is  an  attractive  spot,  easy  "I'  access,  and  tin-  whole  space  has  heen  hespoken 
for  purp(»ses  conducive  to  the  recreation,  amusement,  aji<l  edification  <>f  the 
people  of  New  York.  A  pari  is  reserved  for  children's  playgrounds.  The 
botanical  garden  will  occupj  two  bundred  and  fifty  acres.  The  Legislature 
passed  a  hill  incorporating  a  society  to  establish  and  control  such  a  garden,  and 

providing  for  the  oreoti  £  suitable  buildings  bj  the  city  as  soon  as  the  society 

should  raise  $250,000.  The  society,  composed  of  wealthy  and  public-spirited 
citizens,  ha.-  this  fund  already  pledged,  and  the  plane  tor  the  greenhouses  and 
botanical  museum  and  laboratory  have  boon  approved.  The  objects  of  the  gar- 
den are,  to  cultivate  an. I  display  all  kinds  of  plants,  native  and  exotic,  har.lv, 
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suhtropical,  and  tropical:  t..  investigate  and  study  vegetable  life  ami  economic 
botanj  ;  and  to  supply  the  parks  with  trees  and  plants,  and  the  schools  with 
botanical  specimens  for  study  and  analysis.  The  buildings,  with  their  ap- 
proaches, will  cover  twcnt\  live  acres.     (  >u  the  ground  allotted  to  the  society  is 

a  tract  of  sixty-five  acres  of  fine  hemlock  forest,  w  hich  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
serve. Of  the  rest  of  the  area  thirty  acres  will  lie  devoted  to  coniferous  trees. 
seventN  to  deciduous  forest,  embracing  two  hundred  and  fifty  species,  fifteen  to 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  eight  to  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  remaining  ground, 
about  a  hundred  acres,  to  lakes  and  marsh  for  aquatic  plants,  vineries,  meadows, 
rockeries,  etc.  Columbia  University  will  co-operate  in  the  museum  and  labora- 
tory of  systematic,  physiological,  and  economic  botany. 

Another  group  of  pnblic-spirited  nu  n  has  undertaken  to  provide  a  zoologi- 
cal garden  to  vie  with  those  of  Antwerp,  Berlin,  and  other  European  cities. 
They  have  promised  (..expend  £ii.*»<  i.ooo  on  the  enterprise,  and  a  large  section 
..f  Bronx  Park  has  been  assigned  to  this  purpose. 

I'elham  Parkway,  connecting  Bronx  Park  with  Pelhain  Pay  Park,  contains 
ninety  live  acres.     These  parkways,  which  will  in  time  be  shaded  by  majc-ric 

rows  of  trees,  are  each  six  hundred  feet  wide.    Pelham  Bay  Park,  extending 

along  the  shore  of  tin-  Sound,  deeply  indented  with  pretty  coves  and  covered 
with  wild  vegetation,  has  an  area  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-six  acres.  It 
WaG  formerly  the  property  Of  the  Pell  family.  \\"  it  Inn  its  confines  is  the  his- 
toric ground  where  on  October  1 8,  1777.  the  American  patriots  attacked  and 
by  their  galling  tire  from  behind  stone  walls  inflicted  seven-  losses  on  five 
times  their  number  of  British  regulars  just  lauded  and  inarching  up  from 
Throgg's  Neck. 

Prospect  Park,  the  pride  of  Brooklyn  borough,  is  laid  out  on  the  field  of 
the  great  battle  of  Long  Island  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Battle  Pass, 
where  General  Sullivan  with  four  hundred  men,  on  August  _'7,  1776,  with- 
stood the  onset  of  the  British  cavalry  and  the  Hessian  in-  .  fan  try,  and 
held   out    tinder   a    galling  artillery    tire   from   dawn  until  the 

last  of  the  brave  band  was  cut  dow  n  at  noonday, 
served  and  marked  by  a  commemorative  tablet. 
On  the  side  of  Lookout  Hill  a  fine  monument 
was  elected  in  ISO")  in  memory  of  the  four  hun- 
dred Maryland  troops  who  were  killed  in  that 
battle. 

Prospect  Hill,  which  was  chosen  as  the  site  of 

Brooklyn's  park,  affords  from  its  summit  a  view- 
id'  Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  the  shores  of  New  Jersey, 

the  Upper  and   Lower  bays,  the  Long  Platid  plains, 
and  the  ...can  melting  from  sight  in  the  distance.  Its 
commanding  position  led  General  Washington  to  select  the 
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range  of  which  it  forms  a  part  for 
the  erection  of  earthworks  t<>  defend  New 
"1  ork  against  the  I  Iritisli. 
Tbc  park  ami  boulevard  system  of  Brooklyn  is  due 
ohiefly  to  .lames  s.  T.  Stranahan,  president  "I  tli«'  Park 
Commission  from  the  beginning,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent advocates  of  the  ( {renter  New  York,  ami  long  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
I'ark  I  lo  ud,  n  BtatUO  of  whom,  by  Frederick  Mncuionnics,  lias  I .een  erected  in 
Prospect  Park. 

The  park  embraces  a  tract  bounded  by  Ninth,  Flathush,  Ocean,  and  Franklin 
Avenues,  the  Ooney  Island  Road,  aud  Fifteenth  Street.  The  plans  wore  prepared 
by  Olmstead  and  Vaux,  the  designers  of  Central  Turk.   The  main  features  of 

the  design  are  a  chain  of  lakes  a  mile  long  ;  the  Midway,  Let  ween  this  lake  re- 
gion and  the  Long  Meadow,  consisting  of  a  .series  of  hills  of  various  heights 

which  arc  adorned  by  terraces  and  arcades,  with  drives  and  walks  lending  to  the 
high  plateau  that  forms  the  summit,  with  a  deer  paddock  on  the  Flatbush  Ave- 
nue si.le,  the  Battle  Pass  just  beyond  it,  gardens  filled  with  choice  flowors  in 
BOme  places,  and  in  others  wild,  shady  <lells,  labyrinthine  mazes,  and  winding 
patllS  revealing  with  each  turn  a  shifting  panorama  of  natural  scenery  ;  and  the 
Long  Meadow,  tilling  the  fanlike  lower  end  and  offering  really  grand  ami  exten- 
sive \  iev  a  of  wood  and  open  Belds. 

Prospect  Park  is  much  smaller  than  Central  Park,  comprising  only  five 

hundred  and  -i\h  bWO  acres.  Iwrr\  patch  of  it,  however,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  expert  study  ami  arHetlO  design.  The  drives  ami  avenues,  the 
lakes,  the  playgrounds,  the  groves,  and   plantations  are  as  tine  as  anything 
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of  their  kind.  Critics  of  landscape  architecture  have  declared  that  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  pictures.pic  natural  effects  create.)  l.v  artificial  means  to  be 
Been  in  the  [Jnited  States,  if  not  in  the  whole  world,  arc  t..  he  found  within  the 
hounds  of  Prospect  Park.  The  sylvan  and  pastoral  charms  of  the  scenery 
impress  every  visitor,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  thick  screens  of  forest  growth 
are  interposed  between  the  winding  walks  and  drives  produce  a  sense  of  wood- 
land solitude,  of  the  wildness  and  immensity  of  Nature,  that  i.s  amazingly  effect- 
ive Considering  the  small  space  into  which  such  a  variety  of  landscape  has  been 
compressed  such  extended  v  istas  ami  stretches  of  grassy  mead,  such  umbrageous 
thickets,  shady  dells,  torrential  gnlches,  water  views,  lovely  groves,  and  rolling 
or  rugged  rises  of  ground. 

I  he  most  important  and  remarkable  of  the  engineering  works  is  the  great 

well  lor  the  supply  of  the  streams  and  lakes  that  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  park.  A  well  was  sunk,  sixty-five  feet  deep  and  of  a  diameter  nearly 
equal  tOthedepth,  from  which  at  an  average  rate  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
gallons  a  day  the  water  is  pumped  to  supply  all  the  fountains,  lakes,  ami  riv  ulets. 
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MONUMENT  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  POUR  HUNDRED  MARYLAND  TROOPS 
KILLED  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  LONG  island. 

The  people  of  Brooklyn  were  made  to  feel,  by  the  absence  as  far  ae  possible 
of  all  restricts  e  regulations,  tlmt  the  place  was  their  domain,  in  which  they  could 
freely  roam  and  enjoy  almost  the  game  freedom  as  in  the  wild  woods  and  fields, 
The  result  has  been  that  I'rooklyn  feels  a  peculiar  pride  and  delight  in  its  park, 
which  is  visited  by  nearly  twenty  million  persons  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  is 
the  scene  of  periodical  coaching  parades,  floral  festivals,  school  festivals,  and 
affords  ample  room  for  tenuis  courts,  croquet,  amateur  hall  games,  and  similar 
popular  sports.     Scats  arc  provided  in  which  the  people  can  watch  the  Stream 

of  carriages,  promenaders,  equestrians,  and  bicyclers,  or  look  on  at  the  games. 

No  fear  of  the  sod  being  ruined  by  trampling  ever  hesct  the  park  authori- 
ties, who  have  always  allowed  the  use  of  the  lawns  for  games  and  exercise  with 
but  few  restrictions.     When  the  tennis  courts,  cnxpict  grounds,  and  baseball 

fields  begin  to  show  signs  of  wear,  others  are  laid  out  on  a  fresh  spot. 

Near  the  main  entrance  to  the  park  the  road  divides  into  two,  encircling  the 
Long  Meadow  and  Lesser  Lake  and  woodlands  at  its  side.   The  road  branches 

and  reunites  in  the  thickly  wooded  part  near  the  east  side  entrance,  and  then  runs 
round  the  streams  and  ponds  and  adjacent  meadow  land  and  shrubbery  which 
lead  to  the  Great  Lake,  which  is  entirely  skirted  by  the  main  drive,  from  which 
entrancing  views  of  the  water  and  its  wooded  islets  are  obtained.  Iiroad  plazas, 
flowery  parterres,  and  ornamental  architectural  structures  open  upon  the  watt  t 
front  at  the  near  end,  as  in  Central  Park.  The  Amhcrgill  Cascade  is  as  grand 
and  picturesque  as  any  such  artificial  creation  anywhere.     The  water  views  over 


the  Great  Lake  arc  quits  extensive,  and  the  views  along  the  stream  are  not  on 

the  diminutive  scale  common  in  park  architecture,    The  l.ullwatcr  l'ond  is  01 

beautiful  as  anj  forest  pool  can  be,  and  the  Vale  Cashmere  teemi  like  an  on 

chanted  spot,  so  |o\.  |\  and  various  are  the  land  and  water  gfOWtlu  brought 

together  In  one  seem-.  The  structural  and  ornamental  architecture  U  as  grace 
fid  and  chaste  as  in  Central  Park.   The  oxporl  skill  employed  in  constructing 

that  park  WSS  at  the  scr\ ice  of  the  HrookKn  people,  mndo  riper  and  wiser  hv 
the  former  experience.     The  Meadow  p.. rt  and  Cleft  EUdgO  arches  me  line  c\ 

umplea'ol  ornamental  QTohitecturo,  and  so  are  the  screen  and  itairwaysof  the 
Terrace  in  the  Qarden. 

The  main  entrance,  reached  bv  I'latbush  Avenue,  is  from  the  Crand  I'la/a, 

in  which  is  a  splendid  electric  fountain, through  the  loulptured  exoh  that  Drooli 
lyn  has  erected  to  commemorate  her  sons  who  ivn  in  the  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Tnion.  There  are  carriage  entrances  S|  card  . . i  ili,<  four  corners, 
two  at  opposite  sides  near  the  middle,  when  llie  park  narrows  tOWUfd  tllO  lower 
end,  and  a  minor  entrance  on  the  long  northwest  end  being  the  tint*  residential 
district  the  Hill,  between  the  two  side  entrances  the  somewhat  circuitous 
road  leads  across  the  park,  but  there  is  very  little  transit  travel.  The  lake 
l  overs  fifty  acres  ;  woodland,  one  hundred  and  ten  acres;  gardOM  and  shrub 
bery,  two  hundred  acres;  ponds  ami  water  courses,  sixty  acres.  The  total  cost 
of  the  park,  including  the  purchase  money  for  the  laud,  was  *!•,•_' "J   | 
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Urooklyn  lias  other  parks  and  three  fino  boulevards.  The  finest  of  the 
-m  ill  parks,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  in  Washington  Park)  known 
-nil  under  the  <>l<l  name  of  Fort  Greene,  containing  thirty  acres,  situated  near 
the  summit  of  the  Hill,  and  affording  ii  superb  view,  in  cvorj  changing  phase  "i 
cloud  or  sunshine,  and  most  fascinating 
when  the  lights  sparkle  in  1 1  ■  < -  gloom 

of  night,  of  I'rooklvn,  New  York,  and 
the  hiirhor  -prcad  cut  like  u  iniij).  This 

park  whs  first  laid  out  on  the  present 
site  in  1845. 

Ocean  Parkway  is  b  famous  Bpeed- 
way  running  directly  south  five  and  a 
half  miles  from  Prospect  Park  to  Co- 
□ey  Island  The  driveway  is  two  hun- 
dred ami  fifty  feet  wide,  divided  into 

;i  main  ami  two  minor  roadways,  sepa- 
rated by  magnificent  rows  of  shade 
trees.  Alongside  the  speedway  for 
trotters  runs  the  most  frequented  of 

all  bicycle  pflthB.     The  Other  principal 

Brooklyn  boulevard  i,-  Sackett  Street 
or  Eastern  Parkway,  extending  from 

Prospect  Park  to  Kasl  New  'i  01  k.  It 
has  the  same  width  ns  ( >cean  I'ark 
way,  w  ith  double  rows  of  trees  and  a 
Telford  pavement. 

The  Shore  K'oad,  a  heautifnl  car- 
riage drive  latelv  built  along  the  edge 
of  New  Fork  Hay,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  picturesque  roads  in  the 

country  for  o  pleasure  drive. 

Brookl)  n  Forest  is  the  name  given 
to  a  natural  wooded  park  which  ex 
tends  from  the  boundary  of  Highland 
I'ark  as  far  as  Richmond  Hill  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens.  Magnificent  for- 
est trees  and  natural  shrubbery  dis- 
tinguish it  from  those  parks  which 

have  been   beautified   by  the  art  and 
genius  Of    man.     Natural   kills  form 
observatories  from  which   can  be  ob- 
tained  magnificent   view.-  of   the  At 
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[antic  Ocean,  Jamaica  Bay,  and  Long  Island  Sound.  The  main  drive  con- 
uects  with  Astoria,  Flushing,  the  military  reservation  of  Creed  moor,  White- 
stone,  and  other  interesting  places  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.    There  ha-  been 

one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar-  expended  on  I'rooklvn  For- 
est, which  is  about  one  fourth  the  orig- 
inal purchase  price  of  Prospect  Park. 

the  side  of  Prospect  Park,  on 
the  east,  i-  a  broad  level  field,  forty 
acres   in    extent,   covered   with  hard 

springy  turf,  artificially  created  to  with- 
stand the  tramp  of  men  and  horses. 
This  is  the  Parade  Ground,  a  place 
that  has  contributed  as  much  to  the 
health  and  pleasure  of  Prooklvnites  as 
any  .-pot  of  cijual  size,  for  it  is  the 
field  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sports — 
polo,  base  bid  I,  cricket,  etc. — which  are 
watched  by  an  admiring  multitude 
Btanding  around.  Some  of  the  earlier 
squares  and  parks  have  been  alienated 
by  the  city  and  are  now  obliterated. 
The  smaller  parks  now  existing  are  the 
neglected  City  Park,  containing  seven 
acres,  between  Flushing  and  Park  Ave- 
nues, opposite  the  Navy  Yard,  near  the 
East  River;  the  fenced-in  spaces  at  the 
foot  of  Clark,  Pineapple,  Cranberry, 
and  Middagh  Streets,  in  the  foreground 
oi  Columbia  Heights;  Tompkins  Park, 
containing  seven  and  three  quarters 
acres;  the  little  square  called  Carroll 
Park,  now  turned  into  a  children's  play- 
ground ;  and  City  Hall  Park,  contain- 
ing an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground. 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  Gardens  of 
about  sixty  acres,  now  being  designed, 
belong  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  on  Eastern  Parkway. 

The  total  area  of  lands  in  I'rooklvn 

now  used  or  designed  for  park  pur- 
pose- i-  til  teen  hundred  and  eighty-two 
aeres. 


THE  LAKE,  PR08PEI  C  PARK. 


ol.l)  W  ASH  I  Mi  l'i  i\    M  VUKKT 

"^()  the  avorngc  mun  the  study  of  the  question  of  food  supply  reaches  no 
further  than  the  observation  of  the  exact  time  for  his  meals  and  the 

casual  examination  of  a  menu-card  or  a  gr  ts  hill.   The  considera- 

t ion  of  where  things  come  from  mid  how  the>  get  liere  are  to  him  of 
minor  importance. 

It  is  001  iily  thought  that  those  who  live  in  large  cities  are  supplied  with 

an  inferior  quality  of  E  I,  both  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  and  large 

demand,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  provisions  from  a  distance.  But  the 
facts  are  to  the  contrary.  Now  York  demands  and  receives  the  best  of  every- 
thing, both  from  its  epicurean  taste  and  n  thorough  system  of  food  inspection. 
Even  the  most  common  provisions  fresh  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  all  kinds  of 
meats  are  much  easier  t«>  procure,  and  of  better  quality,  than  al  the  very  centers 
of  production  themselves.    A  single  glance  at  any  of  the  great  markets  of  Now 

Fork  Gity  will  show  that  the  verj  best  in  the  way  of  provisions  is  sent  there, 
not  only  from  the  Surrounding  territory  that  it  necessarily  draws  upon,  but 
from  distant  States  and  countries  as  well.  And  quite  contrary  to  the  usual 
Opinion,  the  COB!  of  food  products  is  as  low,  and  often  lower,  than  in  many  of 
tin-  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  country. 

Markets  me  distributed  at  convenient  points  throughout  the  city,  and  the 
business  done  at  these  points  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  accommodations  fur- 
nished.   For  the  most  part  they  represent  the  centers  of  large  market  districts, 

and  in  Washington  Markd  in  particular  the  business  done  inside  is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  business  clone  by  dealers  in  the  same  line  outside.     They  net 
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the  city  aboul  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year  in  rentals.    The  market 

buildings  are  all  the  property  of  the  city,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the 

Superintendent  of  Markets,  who  holds  office  under  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  markets  are  the  centers  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  food  distribution  of 
the  city,  and  while  Bome  of  the  larger  ones  are  known  by  some  particular  com- 
modity in  w  hich  their  principal  dealings  consist,  they  are  in  many  respeets  alike, 
and  the  lines  ,,f  business  carried  on  are  similar. 

Washington  Market  is  the  chief  meat  and  vegetable  market  of  the  city. 
The  new  building  is  of  brick,  well  adapted,  and  Commodious.  Around  the  out- 
side are  mostly  fruit  stands  and  restaurants,  the  inside  being  given  over  entirely 
to  the  market  business.    But,  as  has  been  said,  Wellington  Market  represents 

but  a  Blriall  part  of  the  business  that  has  grown  up  around  it.  This  district  is 
the  greal  produce  district  and  distributing  center  of  the  country,  and  is  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  large  commission  houses. 

The  retail  portion  of  Washington  Market  is  patronized  to  a  large  extent  by 
those  living  in  Jersey  City  and  the  New  Jersey  suburbs,  it  being  much  easier  to 
procure  good  provisions  at  reasonable  prices  than  in  the  towns  outside  the  city. 
This  trade  is  heaviest  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  during  the  winter  holiday  sea- 
Bon  is  particularly  interesting.    I'ntil  the  opening  of  the  great  Market-Wagon 

Stand  at  Little  Twelfth  Street,  the  streets  in  this  neighborhood  were  often 
entirely  blocked  by  market  wagons  from  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  upper 
New  York,  but  now  this  outside  trade  has  been  practically  done  away  with. 

West  Washington  Marker,  like  Washington  Market,  represents  more  prop- 
erly a  district  than  the  single  building  in  which  it  is  housed.  The  name  was 
formerly  applied  to  the  district  extending  along  West  Street,  opposite  Washing- 
ton Market,  and  northward.  Here  are  the  termini  of  most  of  the  railroad-  and 
the  landings  of  hundreds  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  fruit 
and  produce  trade.  While  the  name  now  properlv  applies  to  the  foot  of  West 
Twelfth  Street,  a  vast  trade  remains  in  the  entire  neighborhood. 

The  building  proper  occupies  the  two  blocks  bounded  by  IMoomtield,  West, 
and  (iansevoort  Streets  and  Thirteenth  Avenue,  ami  stands  just  West  of  the 
Market-Wagon  Stand.  Four  broad  avenues  run  through  it  from  cast  to  west 
|(  I  race,  Thomson,  Hew  itt,  and  Loew),  mid  one  (LawtOU  Avenue)  from  north 
to  south.  The  building  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the  wholesale  meat  and 
poultry  trade.  Swift,  Armour,  and  several  of  the  great  packing  concerns  have 
refrigerators  in  the  vicinity,  and  B  spur  track  makes  it  possible  to  unload  the 
meat  directh  from  the  cars  into  the  freezers. 

The  large  square  directly  to  the  east,  and  bounded  by  Little  Twelfth,  West, 
Washington,  and  » iansevoort  Streets,  is  the  Market- Wagon  Stand.     It  is  the  site 
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of  Fort  Gansevoort,  which  disappeared  forty  year-  The  ground  i.-  Li. I  mil 

into  tell  paved  Streets  thirty-three  tV*t-t  wide,  that  run  from  uiirtli  to  BOUth,  bo- 

tween  which  are  sidewalks  six  feet  in  width.    Light  is  supplied  at  night 

twelve  electric  lights.  The  wagon-  so  -tan  I  along  the  sides  of  the  Streets  that 
a  passage  may  he  left  in  the  middle  ft»r  buyers  to  pass  thrOOgb  with  their  Carts. 

Pedestrians  can  pass  along  the  sidewalk  and  make  their  purchases  from  the 
wagons  on  either  side.    The  stand  accommodates  about  eight  hundred  wagons, 

and  the  streets  for  some  distance  in  all  directions  arc  usually  used  for  the  Over- 
flow. The  opening  of  a  wagon  stand  has  greatly  relieved  the  Crowded  condition 
.d  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  Market,  which  often  amounted 
to  a  dangerous  blockade,  especially  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  nights, 
the  great  market  nights  of  the  week.  "  The  district  on  the  North  River  W  here  the 
markets  are  situated  provide  scarcely  room  enough  for  the  murketinen  them- 
selves, and  the  fanner-  are  now  forbidden  to  line  the  streets  around  the  markets  " 

Fulton  Market  and  Fulton  Fish  Market  (whole-ale  i  are  very  important.  Ful- 
ton Market  is  the  property  of  the  city,  and  i-  a  red  brick  building  surmounted 
by  six  towers.  Its  roof  is  of  iron  and  glass,  supported  by  iron  columns.  I'  ll&fi 
o\  er  two  hundred  stands,  and  i-  almost  exclusively  a  retail  market.  The  product- 
sold  are  fish,  oyster-,  etc.,  fresh  meat,  poultry,  game,  butter,  trait,  and  vege- 
tables: and  the  south  side  is  almost  taken  up  by  restaurant-,  and  coffee  and  cigar 
booth8.  Three  of  the  towers  arc  occupied  as  refrigerator-,  mic  i-  a  telegraph 
office,  and  one,  in  the  northeast  corner,  a  museum.  "TrOUt  Day,"  which  occurs 
on  April  1,  is  an  annual  display  of  fish  which  is  oidy  to  be  seen  at  this  market. 
The  custom  was  introduced  by  State  Pish  Commissioner  Blackford  in  L877,  and 
is  still  an  occasion  of  extraordinary  interest. 

The  trade  of  Fulton  Market  i-  mostly,  in  the  case  of  Bsh  and  dressed  meats, 
with  large  boarding  houses  and  hotel-  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  It  is  also  to 
the  Long  Island  suburbanite  what  the  Washington  Market  is  to  the  sojourner 

from  New  Jersey — his  lust  stopping  place  OH  his  way  home. 

The  wholesale  tish  market  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  South  Street.  I'  is 
of  wood,  two  stories  in  height,  and  is  owned  by  private  individuals.    It  i-  here 

that  the  fishing  schooners  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  the  licensed  v  endor-  and 
uptown  retail  merchants  lay  in  their  supplies.  It  i-  one  of  the  busiest  markets 
in  the  city,  being  the  center  of  the  tish  trade  not  oulv  of  New  York,  but  of  tin- 
entire  country. 

Jefferson  and  Essex  markets  are  well-known  from  the  connection  of  then 
names  with  the  police  courts  held  in  these  buildings. 

Jefferson  is  a  small  market,  doing  mostly  a  retail  business,  located  at  the 
junction  of  Sixth  and  Greenwich  Avenues.  It  occupies  a  low  brick  structure 
adjoining  the  Jefferson  Market  (  'ourt  and  Prison,  which  -t amis  to  the  north  and 
harmonizes  With  it  in  architecture ;  the  court  building  being  a  ta-tv  -tructure  in 
the  Italian  Gothic  style,  built  of  red  brick  and  white  sandstone 


F.--ev  Market   -upies  part  of  a  plain  rod  brick  building  on  Grand  Sheet. 

between  Ksm'X  and  Ludlow  Street-.     It  i-  mo-tlv   taken  up  bv  retail  d<  (Ion 
in   meat,     F--c\    Market    PrisOU   and  Court  are  north  of  it,  OH   EdBtOJI  Street 
Directly  north  of  it,  and  separated  from  it  by  only  a  narrow  lane,  is  the  old 
Ludl0W  Street  .1  nil. 

Of  the  other  markets,  the  Harlem  Market,  at  OllO  Ihmdied  and  Second 
Street  and  I  ir-t   Avenue,  F.a-t,  i-  among  the  UlOSt  important.     It  is  the   I 

extensive  in  the  district,  and  occupies  the  entire  block  included  hotwoon  One 

Hundred  and  Second  and  OnO  Hundred  and  Third  Street-,  and  First  Avenue 
and  Avenue  A.  It  consist-  of  a  low  brick  building,  or  rather  a  group  of  low 
brick  buildings,  which  inoloSC  on  three  side-  a  large  open  space  in  the  middle  >>! 
the  Square.  This,  and  a  large  -pace  at  the  eastern  end,  are  used  as  a  WDgOIl 
stand. 

Manhattan   Market,  at  the  foot  of  West  Thirty  tilth  Sin.  I .  i-the  cenlei  o\ 

the  meat-freezing distriot.    It  la  in  this  district  that  moal  of  the  large  meat  linns 

have  their  freezer*. 

The  business  Of  COld  Storage  ill  a  very  important  one.  There  arc  manv  line 
plant-  in  varioii-  part-  of  the  city,  equipped  with  elevators  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  ol  fine  machinery.  It  does  not  differ  iu  Itsosiontinl  principles  from 
other  storage  in  fact,  many  of  the  large  storage  wan-houses  are  supplied  with 

cold-storage  departments.     TllO  buildings  are  simply  great  refrigerators,  kept  at 

a  freezing  temperature  by  huge  refrigerating  machines.   The  space  is  routed  out 

at  Stipulated  rates  and  brings  very  profitable  returns. 

Centre,  Tompkins,  and  I  nioii  are  important  Fast  Side  retail  market*.  Clin- 
ton Market  occupies  the  irregular  piece  of  ground  included  between  West, 
Spring,  Washington,  and  ('anal  Street-. 

Catharine  Market  is  one  of  the  olde-t  in  the  city,  hav  ing  been  establish. -d  m 
17Sn\  It  w  as  named  after  the  wifo  of  Captain  llarman  RutgOrS,  w  hose  mansion 
stood  in  the  neighborhood.  Atone  time  tllO  Catharine  Market  li-li  WOrothebOSl 
in  America. 

In  many  of  the  streets  of  the  Fast  Side,  market-  are  held  Oil  different  nighl- 
of  the  week,  usually  Tuesday  and  Friday.  A  street  market  of  unusual  interest 
is  that  held  on  Ninth  Avenue,  between  Thirty -fifth  ami  Forty  second  Streets,  on 
Saturday  nights.  There  an-  many  retail  store-  iu  this  neighborhood,  and  a  large 
number  of  hucksters  assemble  here  on  Saturday  evening*  tO  dispose  of  their 

stocks  before  dosing  up  for  Sunday.   The  noiso,  especially  at  holiday  time  and 

during  the  fruit  Season,  when  this  market  i-  most  a-  tive.  in  little  short  of  deutcn 
ing.     Price- decrease  s.i  rapidly,  that  late  in  the  evening  much  is  to  be  had  lor  the 
mere  taking  away. 

The  greater  part  of  the-  provisions  sent  into  the  city  is  handled  on  commission, 

and  the  number  of  established  house-  iu  thi-  line  is  very  large.     For  their  mutual 

protection  they  are  muted  in  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Trade  Association  oi  Rfow 
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York.  From  tliifl  body  a  Board  of  Arbitration  i*  elected  thai  settles  all  diffi. 
eulties  arising  between  commission-men  and  buyers,  whether  the}  bequestions 

of  delinquency  in  payment  or  of  alleged  inferiority  of  <:  Is.   The  attendant 

risks  of  handling  large  consignments  of  perishable  goods  make  a  prompt  and 
frequent  payment  of  all  billa  necessary,  hence  a  weekly  pay  day  (Friday)  has 
been  established.  In  extraordinary  ciiscn  three  days  of  grace  air  Jill-. wed,  extend- 
ing the  time  until  Tuesday.    All  delinquents  are  reported  to  the  association. 

So  many  things  arc  to  bo  considered  in  the  regulation  of  prices,  that  if  might 
be  made  an  article  in  itself.    (  m  course,  at  the  foundation  of  it  all  is  the  question 

of  supply  and  demand.  There  is  an  established  market  value  for  all  staple  ar- 
ticle-, and  this  i»  niodilied  b\  existing  conditions,  such  as  amount  <>n  hand,  time 
,,i  sale,  distance  from  receiving  point,  etc. ;  but  competition  is  so  close,  and  the 
trained  eye  of  the  merchant  ho  keen,  that  throughout  the  large  commission  dis- 
trict, prices  upon  the  Bttme  commodity  Will  be  found  to  \ury  hut  a  few  cents 
in  either  direction. 

The  business  18  a  very  trying  one,  having  no  hour.'- w  ithin  which  its  work  may 
be  limited.     In  berry  time  and  the  fall  fruit  season  the  stores  are  seldom  closed. 

The  early  morning  having  at  anyone  of  the  great  markets  is  very  interesting, 
and  the  amount  of  goods  sold  hefore  the  majority  of  people  have  awakened  is 
enormous.    En  winter  the  buying  begins  about  4  or  $  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

although  many  of  the  larger  commission  houses  have  men  on  hand  all  night.  In 
the  Bummer  time,  especially  during  the  peach  and  berry  season,  it  begins  much 
earlier,  often  at  11  or  L2  o'clock,    At  9  or  LO  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  busi 
DOSS  of  the  day  is  practically  over.    Washington  and  Fulton  Markets,  being  sit- 
uated near  the  ferries,  do  a  large  evening  retail  business  with  the  Suburbanites 

wdio  gp  ou1  by  w  ay  of  Jersey  Oity  and  Brooklyn. 

Naturally  the  early  buyers  are  the  choosers,  and  the  host  in  quality  goes  first  : 
consequently  there  is  a  regular  scale  in  the  buying  list  according  to  the  quality 

of  g  Is  required.    The  first  on  hand  are  usually  from  the  large  hotels  and 

hoarding  houses,  and  the  high  priced  retail  stores  in  the  fashionable  portions  of 
the  city.  All  classes  of  buyers  are  represented  in  a  gradually  descending  scale, 
the  last  to  arrive  and  depart  being  the  hucksters,  cart-vendors,  and  stand-men. 
Of  course  this  arrangement  i-  not  arbitrary  and  is  often  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish. There  i8  usually  very  little  argument  with  cust  eis  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  along  through  the  day  when  the  inarkctinen  have  more  leisure  and 
the  small  buyers  less  money  there  is  constant  haggling  over  prices. 

A  detailed  description  of  all  the  food  products  received  and  the  sources  of 
supply  would  be  impossible,  but  an  insight  into  b<  ■  of  the  more  common  food 

products  will  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Crowded  condition  of  the  Eastern  States  precludes  the  raising  of  meat 
in  large  quantities,  and  while  many  of  the  smaller  places  depend  upon  that 
raised  in  their  vicinity,  New  York  looks  to  the  West  for  the  bulk  of  its  supply. 
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A  great  deal  of  meat  is  still  shipped  here  alive  and  slaughtered  in  the  city. 
The  abattoir  district  is  on  the  West  side,  along  the  North  River  between 
Thirty-fifth  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  Western  product  is 
shipped  dressed.  The  great  packing  concerns  of  Chicago,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  West,  turn  out  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  this  product.  ver\  little  of  which  stays  at  home.  The  best  meat  is  reserved 
for  the  export  trade,  and  goes  direct  to  Liverpool  and  other  European  ports; 
the  second  best  comes  to  New  York  City  ;  the  poorest  remaining  in  the  West. 

'I  In-  present  perfection  of  the  cold-storage  system  of  our  American  railways 
makes  this  delivery  possible.  Before  the  days  of  the  refrigerator  car  it  was 
□ecessarj  t"  -hip  all  meat  alive,  and,  as  it  had  to  be  brought  great  distances,  this 
not  only  entailed  a  large  mortality  of  animals  on  account  of  overcrowding  and 
other  causes,  but  also  u  loss  of  condition  of  those  that  did  survive   the  long 

..ideal  of  railway  transportation. 

The  best  and  largest  supply  of  poultry  also  comCS  from  the  West.  It  is 
shipped  both  dressed  and  alive,  coining  from  as  far  west  as  Iowa  and  [llinois. 
The  dressed  birds  are  put  into  cold  storage  and  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars,  but 
for  the  transportation  of  the  living  birds  a  special  car  has  been  constructed  of 
heavy  wire  Dotting  On  B  heav\  framework  and  is  open  on  all  sides.  It  consists 
of  several  floors  or  decks,  one  above  the  other,  and  has  a  capacity  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  hundred  birds. 

The  demand  for  w  ild  game  in  its  season  has  been  the  ruination  of  w  hat  were 
at  one  time  tine  hunting  districts.  There  are  men  in  these  sections,  who  know 
every  haunt  and  cover,  w  ho  carry  on  a  wholesale  -laughter  of  both  birds  and 
animals  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  high  prices  offered  by  those  wdio  ship 
to  the  city.  Strong  measures  are  being  token  to  prevent  this  slaughter,  w  hich 
without  interference  would  amount  to  nothing  less  than  extermination.  In 
many  States  killing  for  sale  is  forbidden,  and  the  game  laws  will  soon  limit 
the  number  Of  animals  per  day's  hunt.     ( 'oiiscqucntly  wild  game  is  at  a  premium. 

The  milk  supply  of  the  city  is  obtained  principally  from  New  York  State, 

New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts;  the  quantity  pro- 
duced being  iii  the  order  named.  The  daily  average  of  milk  brought  into  the 
city  from  these  sources  is  as  follows:  .Milk,  about  soo,ooo  quart-;  cream.  ls,ono 
quarts;  condensed  milk.  10,000  quarts.  The  other  dairy  products— butter, 
cheese,  and  eggs  come  from  practically  the  same  territory  and  arc  delivered  at 
the  same  point-. 

(  >f  the  more  common  vegetables,  grc  it  quantities,  of  course,  are  brought  from 
the  Burrounding  districts  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  in  their  seasons.  Rut 
while  our  ancestors  were  willing  to  wait  for  everything  in  its  season,  and  per- 
haps enjoyed  it  the  more  for  having  done  so.  the  modern  appetite  must  have  its 
vegetables  green  and  fresh  the  year  round.  This  demand  ha-  furthered  to  a 
large  proportion  the  industry  of  hothouse  cultivation,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
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winter  market  was  almost  wholly  supplied  from  this  source,  oven  tiling  being 
raised  under  -la-.    Lima  Maud  ami  parr-  of  New  Jersey  WOW  the  chief  sources 
of  supply.    In  the  last  few  years  the  Southern  State-  have  t  ikon  to  raising  vege- 
tables for  the  New  York  market  with 
von    <rre:it    success.     Specially  con- 
structed fruit  nnd  vegetable  cats  make 
the  transport  of  such  things  possible, 
and  a  walk  tlirough  any  of  the  largo 

market-  will  Mirpri-e  one  as  to  the 
amount  of  «;reon  stuff  that  comer,  from 
distant  States. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  supply  of 
New  York  City  is  obtained  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
nearly  all  the  tropical  and  semitropical 
parte  of  the  world. 

Bananas  are  -hipped  from  Port 
Limon,  Bluctield-.  Livingston,  Hon- 
duras (Central  America)  ;  Boons  del 
TorOj  A-pinwall,  and  Santa  Martha 
(South  America);  the  Islands  of  Ja- 
maica and  San  Domingo,  and  from 
Cuba,  the  Provinces  of  Bancs,  (iibara, 
and  Baraeoa.  No  fruit  was  shipped 
from  Cuba  from  August,  1  *'.».">,  on 
account  of  the  insurrection. 

Oranges  are  shipped  from  Jamaica 
(West  Indies),  Mexico,  Cuba,  Medi- 
terranean ports,  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  Florida  and  California. 
Grape  fruit  nearly  all  come-  from  Ja- 
maica; a  few  from  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia. Lemons  are  nearly  all  shipped 
from  Mediterranean  port-;  a  few  from 
California,  Florida,  and  Spain.  Alme- 
ria  grapes  (commonly  called  Malaga-, 
come  from  Spain,  and  are  landed  in 
Brooklyn.  Pineapples  are  shipped 
principally  from  Cuba  and  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  with  a  few  from  Jamaica  and  Florida  (about  two  per  cent). 
Pomegranates  come  from  Jerusalem  and  Spain. 

Onion- are  shipped  from  Fgypt  and  Bermuda  in  Lag-  and  rase-;  fig*  and 
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dates  from  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Italy;  raisins  from  Spain  and  Italy.  Potatoes 

are  shipped  from  Scotland  ;  u-uall\  the  Anchor  and  Allan  line-  carry  them  a- 

ballast  only  in  the  fall  of  tho  year.   A  fow  arrive  from  Nova  Sootia.  Do 
^^^^^  most  io  potatoes  come  fnmi  1 1  * « -  Soutll 

Dm  States  and  from  NOW  JTofk  Slate, 

and  also  from  New  Jorsoj  nnd  Maine 
unions  arrive  from  tamo  localities  as 
potatoes. 

I  lomostio  fruits  and  \  egotablei  In 
general  arc  ihlppod  from  all  part-  of  tho 
Ftuted  States  oosl  ofthooighty  fifth  mo 
ridlan,  which  on  tho  north  li  Michigan, 

and  on  tllO  SOUth, the  western  I  ndarv 

line  of  Qoorgio.    The  onl)  exception 

to  thin  is  California  and  Oregon.  Tho 

bulk  of  apples  coroos  from  New  ^  ork 
State.  Cranberries  are  shipped  from 

New  Jenei  and  Cape  Coil,  Ma—  BOllU 

ii  tts    Straw  boi rlei  corns  fi  Florida, 

thO  Carolina-,  Virginia,  New  .lei-e\, 
the    Middle    State  ,  and   Long  Wand. 

riic  other  fruits  come  from  tho  some 

places,  except  the  majority  of  pOacllOS, 

which  come  from  Delaware  and  Jfaw 
Jersey.  Watormolons  and  muskraol- 
on-  are  shipped  from  Florida,  I  loor 
gia,  tho  Carpllnas,  Virginia,  and  New 
Jersey . 

Tbo  California  fruit  Industry  is 
about  eight  yoars  old.  The  word  ( loll 
fomifl  In  this  Instance  moans  Califor 

nia,    OregOll,    and    Ari/ona.  About 

three  per  cent  comes  from  Oregon 

and  <"ie  half  per  cent   from  Ari/ona. 

All  green  fruits  are  sold  b)  auction 
doily  on  Pier  20,  North  River,  at  i) 
a.  if,    These  include  grapes,  poara, 
peaches,  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  and 
aectarinei  in  groal  i  ariot) 
tf early  all  thegrapos  come  from  fTon  fork  state,  principalis  Sammondi 
port   Cocoanuts  come  from  the  West  Indie-.  Islanda  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  San 
Domingo,  and  San  Bias,  Central  America. 
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I    \  KTWKKN    the  great  Wu 
I  ~  x  ^  Mil  Iiou-Ih  of  the  close  of 
|    )  tin-  iiiin-i.'cntl]  centurj  and 
ill-'  inns     early  I hitch  and 

Knglish  (lays  there  is  a  rnarvcl- 
^I^—F    oils  contrast.    Just  how  great  a 
contrast,  it  is  even  now  not  too 
*  Iflto  in  realize.    My  a  carious 
turn  of  fate  the  most  faiUOUB 
hotel  of   a   century   ago  i-  -nil 

standing  in  lower  New  York — 

raunce's  Tavern,  once  the  Queen's 

nuRK'tt  COFFRI   -i  I  lead,  whin-   Washington   hade  farewell 

to  his  ollieers  at  the  (dose  of  the  Revo- 
lution (it  was  an  inn  with  nearly  fifty  years  to  its  credit  then).  The  original 
building  I-  still  standing  on  the  southeast  corner  of  I 'carl  and  Broad  Streets, 
ami  is  Used  as  a  restaurant  and  har. 

Of  the  holds  now  out  of  existence,  hut  in  their  time  famous,  there  is  much 
to  be  said.  The  Officials  of  the  Weal  India  Company,  w  ho  visited  NCw  Nether- 
land  in  L642,  found  in  the  colony  the  first  inn  built  in  the  New  World  for  the 

accommodation  of  travelers.  William  K ieft,  the  choleric  and  headstrong  Dutch 
governor,  with  an  eye  tO  business,  had  caused  the  election  of  the  hostelry  at 
Ooentiea  Slip  and  Pearl  Street,  on  the  East  Itiver  li  was  three  stories  in  height, 
with  a  sharply  pitched  roof,  pierced  hy  two  rows  of  dormer  windows,  and  was 
an  exact  C0pj  Of  one  of  the  buildings  in  far  away  Amsterdam,  Like  the  Btlird) 
old  burgher  w  ho  l.uilt  it,  the  inn  was  strong  and  substantial,  being  constructed 

m|  briok  and  stone,  with  eni.nin.u-  beams  of  oafc  ti»  support  the  floors.  The 
bedrooms  wen  few  in  number  and  meager  in  their  furnishings.  A  huge  cano- 
pied bed,  a  stool,  ami  a  small  table  OOmploted  the  list.  The  public  room  had  a 
sanded  Moor,  and  in  winter  was  heated  |.\  q  broad  fireplace.  A  tap  or  har  in 
one  corner  supplied  the  guests.  In  1  658,  when  the  town  was  formalh  incor- 
porated as  a  city,  the  inn  was  converted  into  the  Stadt  Iluys  or  City  Hall. 

All  of  the  hostelries  built  during  the  next  hundred  years  were  of  this  type. 
They  usually  hoiv  the  name-  of  royalty,  in  imitation  of  famous  inns  across  the 

sea.   Thus  the  Queen's  Anns,  opened  a1  Pearl  and  Broad  Streets  in  L762,  was 

for  thirty-three  years  the  leading  public  house  of  the  growing  town,  It  was 
enlarged  and  rebuilt  in  1795,  and  was  reopened  under  the  name  of  Fraunoe's 
Tavern,  in  honor  of  its  new  proprietor.     It  contained  thirty  rooms,  and  was  the 

Largest  inn  in  America  during  the  Revolution. 
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George  Burn's  Coffee  House,  occupying  the  site  in  lower  Broadway  upon 
which  the  Boreel  Building  now  stands,  succeeded  the  King's  Arms,  once  Gen- 
eral Gage's  headquarter-.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and 
w  as  frequented  by  the  best  young  men  of  the  town.  It  was  at  Burn's  Coffee 
[louse  thai  the  first  non-importation  agreement  of  the  colonies  was  signed  on 
( October  31,  1765.  The  City  Hotel,  built  on  this  site,  was  the  most  pretentious 
establishment  of  the  kind  constructed  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  up  to  that 
time.  The  City  Asscml.lv,  composed  of  the  exclusive  uicmhers  ,.f  society,  gave 
their  dances  here,  and  it  was  in  this  hotel  that  the  citizens  of  New  York  ten- 
dered the  great  hampiet  to  those  naval  heroes,  hecatur,  Jones,  and  Hall,  at 
vv  1 1 1  I  >c  Witt  (  IlintOn  presided. 

(  >ther  notable  inns  w  hich  came  into  existence  about  this  time  were  Bunker's, 
the  Washington  Tavern,  and  the  Tontine  Coffee  House.  ( >f  these,  the  latter, 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets,  is  of  most  interest.  It  was  ;i 
three-story  structure,  with  a  veranda  in  front  and  stores  underneath.  The  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  the  leading  commercial  association  of  the  day,  had  its  rooms 
in  the  building.  Public  meetings  were  usually  held  here.  When  John  Jay 
returned  from  Great  Britain,  after  concluding  the  lirst  commercial  treaty  made 

with  that  country  by 
the  United  States,  he 
was  tendered  a  great 
hatnpuet  by  the  mer- 
chants at  the  Tontine 
on  May  30,  1795.  The 
original  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  ;  but 
the  second,  after  serv- 
ing as  an  inn  and  res- 
taurant until  L850,  was 
converted  into  an  office 
building,  and  is  still 
standing. 

Many  hotels  which 
were  famous  between 
the  \ears  of  1*50  and 
1895  have  now  van- 
ished. Among  these 
were  the  St.  Nicholas, 
Metropolitan,  and  New 
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UIRAaVGEMKNT  UF  Till.   \\  VLDOKI'-ASToUI  A. 


FIRST  BASEMENT 
Tiik  Oh  I?  at  Kitciibns 

'I'm  Qxm  i.i  mi  n'h  ami  LaDII  »' 
IIaih  urn  "iM.  PARLOR*  ami 
|)ni  .  mi  Maths 

Till-  Wiiui.i  vw  i    W  IM.  AND 
(  ic.au  DSPARTMBifTB 

SUB  BASEMENT 

Tin:  (iiti  m  \\  im  CBUjABS 
(  H,  mi  Vai  i.th  ami 
MaOQINBBV  IIaix 

Notk— Visii.H ^  in.  ndvlsod  nol  i"  m!u n vlull  in 
1 1 1 m  purl  <ii  ii»  cstnbllsbrooat,  die  great- 
Ml  ul  H-  kind  111  (in  world 

MAIN  FLOOB 

Tim:  GrBAT  Firm  Avbncb  Rkhtaukant 
Tim    Niikth  I'ai.m  Himhi 
Tim:  Mbn'a  Caps' 

FIRST  FLOOB 

Tim:  GRAND  Mali. whim  ami 
\\  i  JT  Fl iv Kit 

containing  Bonxonl'a  groat  stntuo.  "The 

i-~i iu it t  from  Pompoll." 
Tim   Amok  GaI .i.i  M 

willi  ii-  sivtiTii   iiiiiKiiilliiTil  paintings, 

allegorical  of  the  twolva  montlu  and 

tin  loin  louaom 

Tim   Myktli:  ROOM 
Tim    Ea81  ROOM 

'I'm  C  mm  Room  ami 

Tiik  Kakt  OR  Oaks  Foyrr 

containing  Storj  -  original  itntuo  of 
t  Hoopatrn 

SECOND  FLOOR 

VI  tin   I  illli   \m  hi  in  r 

die  mngnifli  <  nl 

ROYAL  Si  tu.  01    APARTMl  SI  I 
••nl irt  ly  »lmt  nil  from  Ii"  rot!  of 

the  two  groat  hotels. 
Smokers'  Prombxadb 
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THIRD,   FOURTH,   FIFTH,  SIXTH, 
SEVENTH,  AND  EIGHTH  FLOORS 

have,  beside*  the  bodcliambon,  al  tlia 
Fifth  Avenue  ooraoi 

Private  Apabtmbkth 

WITH   Ill.MMI    Knii.Ms  AMI   Hi  Mill-'  I'aNTIIIKs 

an  mppllod  with  i  Icotrlo  heating  apparatus, 

NINTH.  TENTH,  ELEVENTH, 
TWELFTH,     ami  THIR- 
TEENTH FLOORS 
Tim:  USUI  LAB  QoTEL  Al 1  ONI  >  I  !"•>» 

F01  RTEENTH  FLOOB 

in  known  OS  the  <  tub  Floor 

(  i.i  ii  Rooms 

LaDIBB'  Mili.iauh  ROOMS 

IjAIHHs'   FOYBB  AMI 

i, im  im  Roqm 

NOT]     Tin'  Looturo  Boom  i-»  fitted  up  c  plotc 

"ill  kins  OpPHnitil*  Mlitnlil.  I'm  (  liul- 

inn  Dihli  ('lull*  ami  Cookery  Lecture* 

FIFTEENTH  FLOOR 

Tim  (i  iti  at  Si  n  Paulohs  axu 

l.'l  I  UI.MIMI.NT   Fl.lV Kit 

Nuth — Arrangements  have  boon  made  with  own- 
on  ol  tlio  Bnratogn  Springs  to  ship  Waton 
daily  in  block  tin  barn  i-  nnd  lorvo  them 
in>ii  to  patrons  from  spcclallj  constructed 
fountains!  "i"'  ridi  ol  which  i-  arranged 
for  Natural  and  tba  other  for  Cold  Uun 
poraturo.  Lleutius  apparatus  arc  provided 
itmilai  to  those  b1  EboQi  rmun  S|us,  where 
patrons  can  tukethoii  glass  and  hoot  ii  in 
boiling  water,  by  placing  it  in  numbered 
spaces. 

Papon  from  nil  over  the  world  will  inn  bo 
kepi  on  Die 

SIXTEENTH  FLOOB 

Tin:  Hum  (Iiiiius- 

sliowing  the  various 1  >bscrvatorlos 
Mini  Promi  aados 

in  winter  this  win  bo  arranged  as  a 

Mini  LTURB  LaKBWOOD 

n  iili  -In  Bored  i  KS  and 

promousdi  -  among  pine  trees. 
Whoollng  Cbnin  will  bo  provided  fox 
invalids. 


York,  on  Broadway  below  r'ourtccnth  Street,  tlic  latter  a  most  highly  regarded 
hoiiB9;  the  \'iet<»riu  and  St.  James,  on  Uroadway,  just  above  Madison  Square; 
and  the  Brunswick,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  head  of  Madison  Square.  All 
had  memories  of  the  city's  most  active  social  life. 

Early  in  the  '7<>s,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  its  building,  the  Brunswick 
became  the  great  dinner-giving  place  of  the  city's  most  exclusive  set.  It  en- 
joyed ten  w  ars  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  fame.  Larry  Jerome,  August 
Belmont,  Sam  Ward,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Frank  Work,  and  Wright  Sandford 
are  the  names  of  the  /»>/i  woanU  that  gave  it  it>  reputation. 

Fraunco's  Tavern,  still  standing,  gives  something  of  an  idea  of  what,  hotel 

keeping  mUBf  have  heeii  in  colonial  times.  Set  side  hy  side  with  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York's  grandesl  essay  in  the  public  inn  line,  the  contrast  spoken 
of  becomes  sharply  apparent.  It  is  more  than  a  difference  brought  about  by  the 
material  growth  of  New  York.  Fine  a-  Fraunce's  Tavern — the  Queen's  Head 
— was  for  the  day  of  I  7CS,  w  hen  the  <  handier  of  ( 'omuierce  w  as  founded  within 
it,  the  Waldorf- Astoria  is  yet  finer  for  latter-day  New  York. 

for,  in  hotel  keeping,  New  York  has  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  word 
luxury.  Kven  as  recently  a-  fortv  or  fifty  years  ago  all  hotels  attempted  was 
relative  comfort,     food  for  man  and  bea-t  was  the  task  they  set  themselves — 

just  plain  and  substantial  food  ami  shelter.  Hotels  were  for  travelers,  resting 
places  where  the  tourist  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  modern  idea, 
had  it  been  suggested  then,  would  have  been  dismissed  curtly  as  vain  imagining. 

Times,  nevertheless,  change.  Precisely  when  the  new  hotel  idea  first  stole 
into  the  minds  of  capitalists  can  not  be  told,  although  it  first  became  evident  at. 
the  Brunswick,  but  already  it  has  driven  all  before  it.  The  day  of  magnificence 
and  display  that  New  York  is  now  witnessing  is  nowhere  more  pronounced  than 
in  the  mighty  hotels,  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  The  Waldorf-Astoria,  al- 
though the  most  renow  ned  and  vast  of  these,  is  simply  one  Of  a  class.  People 
come  to  these  colossal  buildings,  cities  in  themselves,  not  only  for  short  Stays, 
luit  for  months  at  a  time.  Hundreds  have  their  permanent  homes  in  these  cara- 
vansaries. A  great  fashion  of  the  hour  is  for  a  rich  family  to  have  a  country 
house,  and  t<>  live  at  one  of  the  great  New  York  hotels  "during  the  season" 
for  two  to  three  months  in  the  heart,  of  the  winter.  Some  pay  as  high  as  one 
hundred  dollars  a  day  for  accommodations,  and  there  are  families  whose  bills 
run  as  high  as  a  thousand  dollars  a  week,  and  even  for  double  this  latter  sum  a 
small  private  mansion  equally  as  magnificent  could  not  be  maintained. 

If  contrasts  are  of  value    and  what  better  way  is  there  to  emphasize  the 

characteristics  of  a  city  like  New  Fork,  that  has  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  with 
thousands  of  the  middle  class  of  moderate  incomes  in  between  ? — there  is  yet 
another  that  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Here  is  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  at  Thirty- 
third  and  Thirty-fourth  Streets  and  Fifth  Avenue,  for  the  rich.  Down  where 
the  old   "French  quarter"  was  .some  years  ago,  at  Uleecker  and  Thompson 
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Streets,  is  the  hotel  of  the  poor— Mills  House  No.  1.  The  simplest,  tmallesl 
room  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  without  food,  eosts  two  dollar*  and  n  half  a  nigh! 
For  that.  Bum,  in  Mill.-  House  No.  1,  a  man  ran  live  and  cat,  having  a  Bleeping 

room  all  to  himself  for  half  a  week.  He  can  gel  a  room  for  twenty  cents  a 
night,  a  Letter  one  for  thirty,  and  a  course  dinner  for  fifteen  cents. 

Of  charitable  institutions  and  lodging  houses  the  reader  doubtless  knows 
more  or  less,  and  he  will  naturally  put  the  Mills  Hotel  in  one  of  these  classes. 
Yet  it  belongs  in  neither.  It  is  a  genuine  hotel -a  hotel  quite  as  much  Bl  any 
Of  the  great  hotels  of  New  York  (save  that  it  is  for  men  alone),  a  paying  invest- 
ment, or  at  all  events  very  nearly  ouc.  Such  was  the  intention  of  its  foamier, 
1).  ().  Mills,  the  capitalist. 

Thus  here  are  two  of  New  York's  greatest  hotels  in  sharp  comparison,  that 
of  the  rich  man  and  that  of  the  poor.  A  description  of  the  features  of  each  is 
well  worth  the  while. 

Pinnacled,  its  turrets  stretching  into  the  blue  iky,  a  towering  mass  of  red 

brick,  graceful  in  its  lines,  vast  in  it-  meaM.remcnts,  the  Waldorf  Astorw  Mauds 
midway  between  the  shopping  district  and  the  Park  and  extreme  fashion.  I'  IS 
in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  old  New  York,  the  core  of  what  wdl  be  the  seat 
of  night  life  of  the  city  for  many  a  year  yet.    The  theaters  of  prominence,  with 
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1 1 1 1 1-< 1 1 v  an  exception,  disgorge  themselvei  bul  a  few  blocks  away,  within  a  half 
mile  radius  is  the  greater  part  of  what  strangers  and  resident  New  Yorkers  go 
to  see  after  nightfall. 

From  the  street  the  building  presents  a  magnificent  ipQi'tacle.  Not  a  little 
of  this  is  due  U)  the  tide  of  fashion  and  elOgUnOQ  that  tl  OOUStantlj  flowillfl  OUl 
and  in.     Of  course,  much  of  it  U  U0t  gOUUinO  fashion.     Bul  the  imitation,  ill.' 

pinchbeck  and  the  paste  as  it  wore,  [a oven  more  ihow)  under  the  loftl)  ihadod 

lights  within.     All  sorts  of  people  congregate  there,  to  lodge,  dine,  visit,  or 
merelj    to  lounge  ami   to  look      All,  however,  are  well   dressed,  the  feminine 
Contingent  gorgeously,     tieuis  glitter,  there  is  the  rustle  of  hilk  unlimited,  the 
digplaj  of  mountains  of  furs  as  milady  gets  out  of  her  carriage,  all  the  magmti 
cence  ..f  the  milliner's  art  and  the  modiste's  taste 

Evon  through  tlie  summer  the  pagoanl  gooson;  bul  it  takes  a  winter*!  after 

noon  and  evening,  when  New  York's  faslllon,  Ontortainlng,  muslo,  and  <lrama 
are  each  at   their  respective   heights   of   activity,  to   show    the  ever-moving 
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COURT  SMOKING  IKD  LOUNOINfl  BOOM,  mills  I100BE  Wo  I 

0KOIO1    NUVCIfl  TBAII  IUOWIB0  v  PABTI  "i   miSSD*  f  moo  ..n  mi  u  
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picture  at  its  host,  New  York  has 
always  Inn]  a  favorite  stage  to  place 

hor  puppets  upon.  Some  One  hotel 
baa  always  been  the  mode.  In  the 
early  '7<»«  the  Brunswick,  now  passed 

into  history,  was  the  place  of  all  places, 
Then  it  was  the  Windsor.  Now  it  is 
the  WaMorf- Astoria. 

The  stranger  within  New  York's 
pates  is  only  a  fraction  of  this  moving 
mass  on  any  winter's  afternoon  or 
evening.  Three  quarters  of  each  hun- 
dred that  drift  in  and  out  id  the  par 
lors,  ailing  the  eorridors,  -it  in  the 
rostaurants,  nro  New  Yorkers.  The 
ii.'i/i'.iti/  rir/ic  (lock  there  and  scatter 
money  lavishly.  Scions  and  matrons 
of  old  families  come  to  witness  the 
drama  of  human  life,  as  interesting  to 
them  as  any  of  the  stage.  Men  and 
women,  some  of  money,  some  poor, 
stroll  in,  knowing  nobody,  but  in  hopes 
they  may  possibly  catch  a  glimpse  of 

the  "  Vanderbilta,"  or  may  themselves 
he  thought  of  the  " swells. *' 

And  all  this  time  there  is  constantly  something  going  on.  In  a  score  of 
private  dining  rooms  and  hampict  halls  upstairs  dinners  are  heing  spread,  some 
of  several  hundred  covers.  Three  or  four  separate  and  distinct  entertainments 
are  frequently  given  in  the  course  of  one  evening.  And  yet  the  establishment 
is  so  vast  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  all  this  on  tin-  entrance  Moor.     A  great 

hall  is  being  danced.   A  dinner  of  b  hundred  merchants  is  being  given.  Society 

is  having  tableaux  in  a  regal  apartment  that  is  half  ballroom,  half  theater.  Yet 
the  man  who  has  not  been  told  about  theso  things  would  never  know  that  they 
were  happening. 

A  detailed  description  of  this  hotel  would  till  a  volume.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  facts  about  it  can  be  told. 

There  are  about  thirteen  hundred  bedrooms  and  seven  hundred  baths,  all 
opening  to  the  street  or  interior  courts.  There  are  three  great  ballrooms  and  a 
number  of  lecture  ami  concert  rooms.  It  is  sixteen  stories  in  height,  its  pavilion 
roofs  heing  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  its  foundations  extend- 
ing thirty-five  feet  below.  The  basement  and  subbitsement  occupy  an  additional 
area  of  two  hundred  and  forty  two  feet  by  seventv-tive  feet  running  toward 
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Broadway.  There  are  thirteen  en- 
trances opening  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
Thirty-  third  Street,  Thirty  -  fourth 
Street,  and  Astor  Court,  by  which 
streets  it  is  bounded.  The  main  en- 
trance is  on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and 
here  is  a  semicircular  driveway  cov- 
ered with  glass.  Several  footmen  are 
on  guard,  and  so  perfect  is  the  man- 
agement that  the  greatest  crush  of 
carriages  brings  about  no  confusion. 

This  entrance  floor  is  devoted  to 
corridors  embanked  with  foliage  and 
set  with  artistic  chairs  and  sofas,  par- 
lors and  reception  rooms,  public  dining 
rooms  and  a  public  cafS,  the  great 
office,  and  the  famous  palm  room. 
Music  comes  from  a  hidden  alcove. 
An  army  of  boys  dart  here  and  there, 
boys  trained  to  show  the  most  marked 
consideration  to  everybody.  Daintily 
frocked  maids  are  everywhere,  to  per- 
form any  sort  of  service.  The  visitor 
wanting  to  see  a  guest  presents  his 
card,  and  if  he  is  curious  to  observe 
the  mysteries  of  the  house,  can  witness  an  instance  of  the  perfection  of  modern 
hotel  organization. 

This  card  is  not  carried  upstairs  by  one  of  these  boys.  It  is  taken  to  a 
young  man  in  charge  of  a  series  of  pneumatic  tubes.  Each  tube  reaches  to 
a  certain  floor.  The  young  man  looks  at  the  number  of  the  room  the  office 
clerk  has  scrawled  on  the  card.    He  shoots  the  card  up  in  the  proper  tube. 

On  each  floor  when-  the  elevators  land  and  where  the  tube  to  that  floor 
ends,  there  are  stationed  several  maids  and  boys.  These  sit  in  a  sort  of  reception 
room  or  hall  and  welcome  the  new  guests,  attend  to  the  wants  of  all  on  their 
floor,  and  see  that  cards,  messages,  and  mail  get  to  the  proper  rooms.  Thus 
there  is  DO  delay.  The  visitor's  card  gets  a  prompt  answer,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  from  the  guests'  rooms  do  not  go  to  the  office  itself,  but  directly  to 
this  staff  of  the  floor,  by  whom  they  are  speedily  answered. 

All  these  superb  rooms  and  corridors  on  the  entrance  floor  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public.  The  poorest  man  living  in  or  visiting  New  York,  pro- 
vided he  is  well  dressed,  may  sit  about  these  corridors  night  after  night,  spend- 
ing never  a  cent,  speaking  to  no  one,  and  he  will  be  allowed  to  stay. 


DRAWIN<;-K<M)M  OF  TIIK  KOYAI,  Sl'ITK  IN  THE  iSTOBIA, 
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HOTEL  MAJESTIC,  SEVENTY  SECOND  STREET  AND 
CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 

At  the  Fifth  Avenue  end  of  the  oorridor  is  the  main  restaurant,  a  room  in 
the  style  of  tlit'  Italian  Renaissance.  Tin-  pilasters  and  columns  arc  curved 
from  dark  Russian  marble,  and  the  aillt  han^im;*  arc  of  rose  pompadour.  Ceil- 
ing  and  walls  are  decorated  with  a  series  of  twenty-seven  paintings  from  the 
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brush  of  Charles  Y .  Turner,  representing  male  and  female  figures  playing  upon 
musical  instruments  or  holding  in  their  hands  fruits,  flowers,  or  birds.  The 
draperies  are  of  rose,  vellow,  and  delicate  green. 

In  what  is  almost  the  geographical  center  of  the  building  on  this  entrance 
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Drink  Habit  Cured  In  Three  Days 


No  Hypodermic 
Injections 

No  Strong, 
Poisonous  Al- 
kaloids. 

Vegetable 
Remedies  Only 

Administered 
by  a  Regular 
Registered  Phy- 
sician 

The  Neal  Has 
Practically  Sup- 
planted every 
other  Treatment 
in  the  United 
States 
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Other  So-called 
Cures  Treat  the 
EFFECTS  Only 
of  Drink. 

The  NEAL  Cure 
removes  the 
CAUSE 

We  Give  You  a 
Bond  and  Con- 
tract, Guaran- 
teeing a  Perfect 
Cure  or  Money 
Refunded  and 
R.R.  Fare  up  to 
1000  Miles. 

The  Neal  Cure 
is  Endorsed  by 
the  Clergy  and 
Physicians 
Everywhere 


By  causing  absorplion  of  the  Sclerotic  or  Hardened  Slate  of  the 
Nervous  System,  the  Neal  Cure  restores  the  Nervous  Tissues  to 
the  Normal  Condition  in  which  they  were  prior  to  the  Patient  s 
Drinking  Days. 


NEAL  INSTITUTE 

304  NEWBURY  ST. 

i.i  Back  B«y  3970  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  NEAL  CURE  ORIGINATED  WITH  A  BRILLIANT  MINDED 
PHYSICIAN  AFTER  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF 
UNREMITTING  RESEARCH 


HOTELS.    FRAUNCE'S  TAVERN  TO  THE  WALDulll'  ASTORIA. 


OAB  stand  at  MADISON  SQUARE,  AND  THE  HOTEL  BARTHOLD1 

floor  is  the  Garden  Court  of  Palms,  used  as  a  restaurant,  thougb  it  was  in- 
tended originally  as  a  oofS.    Its  walls  of  white  marble  rise  through  three  stories 

to  11  domelike  roof  fifty-six  feet  uliove  the  floor.  The  st\le  <»f  decoration  is 
Italian,  finished  in  gray,  terra  COtta,  and  I'oranazzo  marble.  On  three  sides  are 
galleries  from  which  the  visitor  may  look  down  on  the  diners  below.  The 

tables  are  half  hidden  by  foliage,  plants,  and  Orange  tree-.     The  waters  of  h 

fountain  Bplashing  into  a  stone  basin  give  a  sensation  of  coolness  which  is  added 
t«>  by  the  green  -growing  vines  running  nlong  the  wall-. 

The  r<if<  on  the  same  floor  is  linished  in  old  oak,  its  ceiling  deeply  paneled. 
The  Astor  Gallery  above,  a  splendid  apartment  of  blue,  gray,  and  gold,  is  a 
beautiful  little  concert  and  dancing  hall.  Vet  other  notable  public  rooms  in  this 
luxurious  hotel  are  the  Turkish,  on  the  Thirty-third  Street  side,  fitted  Out  with 
divans  and  tiny  tables,  in  which  coffee  is  served  by  n  genuine  Turk  and  a  boy 
assistant  ;  the  Myrtle,  after  Louis  Seize,  finished  ill  pale  green  ami  especially 

designed  for  weddings;  and  the  reading  ami  writing  rooms,  tilled  with  admir- 
able bits  of  mahogany. 
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In  summer  there  is  added  to  these  a  spacious  roof  garden  with  its  own 
kitchen  ami  special  force  of  employees.  Few  hot-weather  resorts  in  New  York 
BTe  BS  popular  as  this. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  and  his  cousin,  John  .Jacob  Astor,  own,  as  is  well 
known,  this  huge  pile  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  leasing  it  to  its  present  manage- 
ment. The  cost  of  erecting  it  was  about  fifteen  million  dollars.  It  stands  on 
the  -ite  of  the  two  old  Astor  mansions. 

The  stall' of  employees  numbers  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  pay  roll  averages 

thirty  thousand  dollars  a  month.  The  "help"  is  divided  into  divisions,  each 
having  it-  own  separate  dining  room-and  its  own  bill  of  fare.  There  are  seventy- 
five  cooks  kept  con-tantly  on  duty,  and  the  number  of  waiters  in  service  on  a 
winter's  night  often  exceeds  six  hundred. 

The  hotel  of  the  self -respecting  poor  man  tells  a  very  different  story.  For 

whatthe  most  moderately  inclined  guest  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  spends  a  day, 
a  man  at  the  Mills  Hotel  can  live  in  comfort  an  entire  week.  The  men  here 
are  not  tramps,  not  necessarily  out  at  elbows,  not  dirty  (though  they  do  not 
always  wear  immaculate  linen).  They  arc  simply  poor  men,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception bonest  ami  extraordinarily  decent.  This  hotel  offers  no  allurements 
for  the  "  rough  -cull  "  ;  it  is  always  "  full,  sir,"  when  the  occasional  drunkard 
comes  along. 

It  has  more  bedrooms  than  the  Waldorf- Astoria— fifteen  hundred  and  fifty- 


i:.m I'll; i :  HOTEL  at  SIXTY-THIRD  STREET  AND  THE  BOULEVARD. 
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four.  Of  course,  there  is  u  vast  difference.  These  Mills  Hotel  rooms  are  tiny. 
Yet  they  art-  well  ventilated  ami  comfortable.  TOO  much  must  mit  lie  expected 
for  twenty  cents.  None  of  these  looms  have  partitions  reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
They  are  Qight  Or  nine  feet  high,  with  screens  the  rest  of  the  way.  This  is  in 
the  interest  of  ventilation,  for  the  windows,  one  for  eaeh  room  in  every  ease, 
are  necessarily  very  small. 

The  proof  of  the  success  of  tin-  hotel  i-  the  iiumher  of  it-  guests.  When  the 
closing  hour  of  midnight  comes  there  is  seldom  a  room  vacant.  In  addition  to 
fcllis,  there  is  no  other  hotel  in  New  York  that  has  so  many  permanent  residents. 

Over  eight  hundred  of  the  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  r  b  are  occupied 

by  the  month  and  have  had  practically  the  same  occupants  ever  since  the  hotel 
opened. 

Architecturally  the  building  is  imposing  -a  white  structure  with  an  over- 
hanging reddish  roof.    It  stands  on  the  site  of  old  Depanw  How  on  Bleecker 

Street,  where  the  groat  merchant  A.  T.  Stewart  lived  once  upon  a  time.  Now 
this  region  is  one  of  New  York's  Italian  quarters.  The  huilding  is  erected 
around  two  square  courts  which  are  roofed  over  with  glass  and  are  used  as 

smoking  rooms  and  for  reading  and  games. 

Along  the  I  rout  on  the  second  lloor  there  is  a  series  of  reading  rooms  and  a 
library.  At  the  hack  there  is  a  writing  room.  The  baths  are  free  to  all  guests. 
TherG  i-  even  a  room  in  which  a  man  may  wash  hi-  own  linen  if  he  care-  to 
do  so,  and  a  steam  drying  apparatus  is  connected  with  it. 

Thus  tor  twenty  cents  a  night  a  man  can  gel  every  comfort  except  his  meals. 
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The  men  to  be  found  within  this  hotel  of  an  evening  arc  interesting.  There 
arc  occasional  quarrels  between  individuals,  of  course,  but  on  the  whole  the 
house  is  most  orderly.  Poverty  has  pinched  these  men,  one  can  sec,  but  it  has 
not  made  them  unworthy  of  being  treated  like  men.  And  by  no  means  all  of 
them  are  shabby.  Some  are  even  spruce.  Some,  too,  are  highly  educated. 
Many,  were  they  a  little  better  dressed,  would  not  seem  out  of  place  at  Del- 
monico's.  Certain  one-,  it  is  evident,  could  afford  a  resting  place  of  a  very  much 
better  class  and  have  been  used  to  more  exclusive  company,  but  they  are  econo- 
mizing. 

The  genus  cleric  is  here,  the  small  business  man,  the  mechanic,  the  dollar- 

and-a  half-a-day  laborer.     One  day  a  poorly  dressed  man  walked  up  to  the  desk. 

He  laid  down  twenty  dollars.    "  I'm  paying  for  a  room  ahead,"  he  said,   "  Let 

me  have  one.  That'll  jjivc  me  a  roof  over  my  head  for  four  months.  I'll  have 
to  hustle  for  the  rest." 

Ii  is  a  microcosm,  a  little  world  of  men.  here.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  New  York,  in  this  place  they  arc  given  a  chance  to  make  the  most 
of  their  resources.  Mills  House  No.  2,  another  hotel  of  this  class,  also  built 
by  Mr.  Mills,  has  been  opened  on  the  East  Side,  in  Uivington  Street.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  "Citizen"  George  Francis  Train,  that  New  York 
character,  lecturer,  child  lover,  and  the  "sage  of  Madison  Square,"  has  lived  at 
the  Mills  Hotel  No  1  ever  since  that  house  was  first  opened.  His  "fifteen- 
cenl  dinners,"  given  on  alternate  Sundays,  are  a  unique  feature  of  the  hotel. 
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FAMOUS  DIMMi-IdiOM  <>F  THE  HOTEL  SAV01 


HOTELS.— FRAUNCE'S  TAVKK.N  TO  THE  WALDORF  ASTORIA. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL  LOWER  BROADWAY,  CONSIDERED  A  WONDER  IN  i860, 
\T  Till';  TIME  OF  THE  PIRST  WORLD'S  PAIR. 

TllO  llOtol  1 »«  1 1  of  New  York  City  now  extends  from  Twcnt  y-third  Street  to 
Fifty  ninth  Street.    In  this  district  lire  very  nearly  nil  tin-  noted  hostclries. 
From  tin-  Battery  to  Fourteenth  Street  there  arc  still  some  excellent  hotels, 

although  many  have  disappeared.  .1  list  at  the  head  of  Howling  Crecn.  at  the 
beginning  Of  Broadway,  the  Stevens  House,  onee  the  great  hotel  for  maritime 
men,  is  now  largely  given  over  to  the  better  class  of  immigrants.  Best  known 
of  all  down-town  hotels,  and  an  interesting  landmark,  is  the  Astor  House,  at 

Vesoy  Street  and  Broadway,  built  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  It  i-  still  well 
patronized,  and  its  .<//>/„,,  both  in  the  restaurant  and  <;if',\  [q  widely  famed 
among  New  Yorkers.  On  Broadway,  from  the  Astor  House  to  the  Now  York 
Hotel  and  the  Broadway  Central,  the  two  last  standing  side  by  side  between 
Bleecker  and  Third  Streets,  there  is  not  a  Binglo  hotel.  Ka>t  and  west  of  here, 
from  river  to  river,  are  scattered  a  number  of  more  OF  loss  importance —the 

United  States,  built  in  1833,  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Water  Streets;  the 
Occidental  and  the  Kenwood  on  the  Bowery;  Smith  and  McNeil's  00  Wash- 
ington Street;  the  I'alacc  on  tin  rner  of  Christopher  ami  West  Streets,  the 

Knickerbocker  adjoining,  and  the  Cosmopolitan  at  Chambers  street  and  West 

Broadway.    Besides  these  there  arc  in  this  district  innumerable  small  hotels 
hi. 


rim  in  connection  with  restaurants  and  harflj,  many  of  which  cater  to  the  foreign 
and  seafaring  (dements. 

Continuing  Up  Broadway  from  the  Broadway  Central  at  Eighth  Street  we 
find  the  Sinclair  House,  well  known  to  western  buyers.  Opposite  Grace 
Church,  on  the  corner  of   Eleventh  Street,  is  the  St.   Denis,  with  its  famous 

Taylor's  oaf  if  just  above,  at  the  comer  of  Twelfth  Street,  is  the  St.  George; 
and  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street,  opposite  Union  Square,  the 
old  Morton  House  still  retains  its  popularity.  On  Fourth  Avenue,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifteenth  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  Union  Square,  is  the  Union  Square 
Hotel,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Square,  at  the  coi  ner  of  Seventeenth  Street, 

i-  the  Fverett  House,  both  of  which  have  a  tine  class  of  patronage. 

Passing  I'nion  Sipiare,  on  the  comer  of  Twentieth  Street  is  the  Occidental  J 
then  comes  the  Bancroft  at  Twenty-first  Street;  and  at  tin- corner  of  Twenty- 
third,  facing  Madison  Square,  is  the  better-known  Hotel  Bartholdi.  Diagonally 
Opposite,  the  Fifth  A.venuc  Hotel,  facing  Madison  Square  from  the  west  side,  has 
Keen  for  two  generations  the  political  hotel  center  of  the  United  States.  The 

London  Times,  at  tllQ  time  of  the  Columbian  Centennial,  said  that  no  hostelry 
in  the  world  had  ever  entertained  so  many  distinguished  people.  Presidents 

of  the  United  States,  senators,  congressmen,  judges,  generals,  admirals,  ami 
many  distinguished  foreigners  have  been  its  guests.  A  curious  bit  of  informa- 
tion about  it  is  that  it  was  the  first  building  in  New  York  to  put  in  an  elevator. 
Its  long  porch  and  corridor  are  famous,  and  here  gather  daily  the  chiefs  of  the 
Republican  party  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York.    It  is  of  white  marble, 
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HOTELS.    FRAUNOE'S  TAVERN  TO  THE  WALDORF  ASTORIA. 


THE  MANHATTAN,  THE  TALLEST  HOTEL  IN  NEW  70RK, 
I'nu  n  SECOND  STREET  AND  MADISON  kVENUE. 

occupying  eighteen  full  lots,  and  cost  two  million  dollars  when  erected  in  ls.V.» 
on  the  -Hi'  "t  the  Madison  ( lottago,  a  roadside  inn,  which  a  few  years  earlier  had 
marked  the  uptown  limits  of  the  city.    It  was  on  the  same  site  that  Franconi's 
Imperial  Circus  and  Hippodrome  once  stood. 
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Close  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  Albemarle, on  the  corner  of  Twenty-fourth 
street,  a  small  though  very  delightful  hotel;  then  comes  the  Hoffman  Hoii-c, 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  for  years  the  most  luxurious 
hotel  in  New  York.  Its  fame  penetrated  to  the  distant  parte  of  the  country, 
and  when  strangers  came  to  the  city  the  Hoffman  was  a  Mecca  and  a  loadstone 
The  cafe  was  then  the  most  costly  in  the  world.  I'pon  its  walls  were  tapestries 
ot  great  interest,  paintings  hy  famous  artists,  and  scattered  about  were  admirahle 
pieces  i.f  statuary.  Bougcreau's  "  Nymphs  and  Satyr  "  was  the  gem  of  the  col- 
lection. The  most  distinguished  men  of  New  York  were  constantly  to  he  seen 
here. 

This  renowned  cafS  is  now  closed  and  a  much  smaller  one  has  been  opened 
on  the  Broadway  side.  The  Hoffman  has  long  suites  of  dining  rooms,  including 
an  especially  fine  open-air  one  upon  its  roof. 

Farther  up  Broadway  there  are  the  Metropolitan  (formerly  the  Coleman), 
on  the  corner  of  Twenty-seventh  Street,  popular  with  the  theatrical  profession, 
and  the  Sturtevant  House,  between  Twenty -eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Streets, 
patronized  largely  hy  Western  and  Southern  people.  A  little  beyond,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Twenty-ninth  Street,  is  the  famous  (lilsey  House,  brilliantly 
white,  and  on  the  same  side  of  Broadway,  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-first  Street, 

is  the  almost  equally  well-known  Grand  Hotel.  The  Gilsey  House  was  built 
on  money  advanced  by  William  II.  Vanderbilt  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  has 
sheltered  and  dined  many  distinguished  men.  The  Imperial,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Thirty-second  Street,  is  the  most  costly  of  all  the  Broadway  hotels; 
it  is  noted  for  its  famous  palm  garden,  finished  in  green  marble,  and  is  a  favorite 
resul  t  fur  the  mure  prominent  members  of  the  dramatic  and  musical  profession. 

A  lung  Broadway,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  from  Herald  Square  to  the 
Park,  arc  the  Aulic  at  Thirty  fifth  Street,  the  Marlborough  at  Thirty-sixth 
Street,  and  on  the  east  side  are  the  Normandie  at  Thirty-eighth  Street,  the 
Vendomc  and  Stewart's  on  the  east  corners  of  Forty-first  Street,  the  St.  Cloud 
and  the  Metropole  on  opposite  corners  of  Forty-second  Street,  and,  finally,  the 
Cadillac  (formerly  the  Barrett  House)  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Forty-third 
Street. 

\\  hen  the  traveler  arrives  at  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  Forty -second 

Street  he  is  confronted  hy  three  hotels  of  <  landing  size.    They  are  the 

Grand  Union,  the  Murray  Hill,  and  the  Manhattan.  The  first  has  an  immense 
transient  trade  and  draws  its  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  office, 
lobby,  dining  and  reading  rooms  is  the  largest  exhibit  of  paintings  to  he  found 
in  any  hotel  in  New  Fork.  The  Murray  1 1  ill,  at  Park  Avenue  and  Forty-first 
Street,  is  a  modern  structure  of  spacious  size  with  a  great  office  and  reception 

room  finished  in  gray  marble,  with  d(  rations  in  brass  ami  colored  stone.  Its 

appointments  are  rich  and  substantial  and  its  art  treasures  include  several  exam- 
ples of  ( iobelin  tapestry. 


THE  NEW  METR0P01  LS 


The  Manhattan,  at  the  corner  of  Madison  A.venueand  Fortj  lecond  Street, 
very  recently  built,  was  erected  at  a  QOSt  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollar-  li 
is  un  imposing  structure  of  fourteen  stories  raised  upon  solid  rock.  The  public 
room,  with  its  walls  of  pale-gray  Italian  marble  divided  into  panel*  and  en 
riched  with  bands,  friezes,  and  arabesques  of  precious  marbles,  mother  of-pearl 
and  gold,  is  one  of  the  artistic  marvels  of  New  York.  A  heautiful  feature  of 
the  decoration  i>  a  frieze  six  feet  high 
and  sixh  feet  long,  painted  in  oil,  and 

called  "The  Triumph  of  Manhattan," 
the  work  of  ('.  Y.  Turner.  An  arched 
skylight  of  Tiffany  glass  occupies  one 
third  of  the  ceiling.  The  dining  room, 
an  apartment  in  the  style  of  Louis 
XVI,  is  elaborately  paneled  in  antique 
oak  with  a  tapestry  frieze  above  the 
wainscot. 

When  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  merchant 
prince,  erected  the  Park  Avenue  at 
Thirty-third  Street,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
three  million  dollars,  as  a  woman's 
hotel,  he  believed  that  he  was  found- 
ing an  institution  that  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  self -.support- 
ing women  of  the  city.  The  project, 
however,  from  various  causes,  proved 
a  failure,  and  the  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  first-class  general  hotel. 
Its  summer  garden  in  the  great  open 
court,  with  its  tall  fountain  of  tumbling 
water  illuminated  by  colored  electric 
lights,  it-  beds  of  flowers,  and  it-  hand 
of  music,  make  it  a  favorite  dining  place. 

Grouped  around  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  to  Central  Park  are  the  Savoy, 
Netherland,  and  Plaza,  three  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificently  appointed 
of  metropolitan  hotels.  The  situation  b  an  ideal  one,  for  they  front  on  the 
largest  open  square  in  the  city,  and  from  their  windows  can  be  -ecu  the  glories 
of  park,  lake,  and  woodland.  The  carriages  of  the  millionaire-  pass  the  doom 
in  almost  endless  procession  on  tine  days.  The  N'ethcrlaud  and  Savoy  stand  on 
opposite  sides  of  Fifty-ninth  Street.  The  notorious  William  M  Tweed,  w  h... 
although  he  assisted  in  robbing  the  city  of  many  million  dollars,  did  more  than 
any  man  of  his  time  to  develop  if.  began  the  foundation  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Hotel  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Savoy.     After  spending  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  dollar-  the  prOjOCl  W&l  abandoned  and  the  bllgQ  iron  beams 

stood  rusting  in  the  open  air  until,  tweutj  year-  later,  thai  wore  removed  to 

give  place  to  the  new  structure,  wliich  WSJ  opened  for  business,  in  L809.  All 
enormous  amount  of  uione\  was  spent  in  it.-  decorations  and  furnishing*.  The 
ceiling  of  the  office  and  n-tmrant  Is  A  OOpj  ol  the  ceiling  of  a  royal  Parisian 
Salon.     The  bridal  suite  is  a  copv   of  the  boudoir  oi    M  m.     \ntoinettc  in  the 

Trianon     Palace   at    Versailles.  The 

Brat  distinguished  guest  to  occupy  it 

wai  the  Infanta  Kulalia  of  Spain.  The 
ballroom  is  very  ma^nili.  cut.  The  re- 
ception room  on  the  ground  lloor  is 

like  a  conservatory,  with  it-  calms  and 

flOWQlIng    plant-.      The   Savoy    is  the 

favorite  hotel  of  the  most  uxolllllvfl 

Hebrew  -  in  New    ^  oi  k 

The   Netherland,  one  of  the  fatOf 
hotels,  is  not  as  showy  as  the  Savov, 

but  is  -aid  to  have  cost  more  monoj 

The  rotunda,  well  worth  a  can't  ul  e\ 
animation  hj  the  student,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  old  Knglish  hall  style 
Of   architect  lire,      The     Hutch  room, 
with    its    blue    plaipies,    old  fsiltionod 

beer  mugs  and  quaint   dl  rations,  is 

an    attiaetivi  ner    of    the  hotel. 

Across  the  square  is  tho  Plaxa,  rich  in 

statuary  and  oltftU  il'mt.  It  is  a  re 
tiled  place  such  as  finds  favor  with 
people  w  ho  like  fJlliol  elegance. 

(  >ue  Ol   thO  Ohiol    hotels  the   w  01  Id 

of  New  ^  oik  1 1  to  day  smiling  upon  is 
the  Holland  EEoUSO,  OH  Fifth  Avenue, 

The  Holland     noted  for  its  oxoollont 

service.     Its  imposing  facade  of  gray- white,  embellished  with  exquisite  carv  ings 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  period,  is  a  splendid  example  ol  modern  hotel  architcc 
turo.     It  was  constructed  in  I  v.' I  g\  g  cost  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.     Its  grand  staircase  of  Sienna  marble,  ornamented  with  graceful  designs 

chiseled  by  a  famous  sculptor,  is  a  superb  piece  of  work,  and  is  greatly  admired. 

This  hotel  and  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  OCOUp)  the  entire  Woefc  between 
Twenty  ninth  and  Thirtieth  Streets,    i  por  picture,  see  article  on  Churches,) 
Other  hotels  <'»*t  and  west  of  the  main  belt,  which  should  be  mentioned, 

are  tin-  Hotel  Martin,  a  famous  French  hotel  at  Nmth  Street  and  University 
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UNIVERSITY  PLACE,  UNPRETENTIOUS 
amkii  r«»ic  ITS  0UI8INB, 

a  few  blocks  above  Madison  Square. 


HOTELS.— FRAUNOE'S  TAVKKN   To  TIIK  W  AI,I)(  >KF-AST<  )KI  A. 
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ROOF-GARDEN   RESTAURANT  OK  TIIK  HOTEL  MA.IKSTIC,  ( )VKKL(  »i  >K      ;  fKNTRAL  I 'ARK   AT  SEVENTY-SECOND  STREET. 


Place;  foreigners  and  Americans  who  like  Buperior  French  cooldng  are  here 
in  about  equal  numbers;  the  Hotel  Albert,  at  Eleventh  Street  and  University 
Place;  the  Motel  Dam,  on  Fifteenth  Street,  near  Fourth  Avenue;  theWest- 

min8ter,  exceedingly  charming  and   homelike,  at   Irving  I'laee  ami  Sixteenth 

Street;  the  Bolvidere,  at  Fourth  Avenue  ami  Eighteenth  Street;  the  Ashland, 
on  the  corner  of  Twenty  fourth  Street  ami  Fourth  Avenue;  the  Cambridge, 
at  Filth  Avenue  and  Thirty-third  Street;  the  Devonshire,  on  Forty-second 
Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue;  and  the  St.  Mare,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Street.  Two  famous  "Id  hotels,  that  through  nearly  fifty  years  have  kept 
their  character,  are  the  Brevoort  ami  tin-  Clarendon,  the  former  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Eighth  Street,  and  the  latter  at   Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth 

Street.    Both  have  man\  New  Yorkers  <>t  tin-  first  families  residing  in  them 
to-day.    The  Brevoort,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  a  great  Btopping  place 
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for  foreigners.  Another  hotel  of  this  class  is  the  Windsor,  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Forty  •sixth  Street,  erected  in  lsT.'i;  and  yet  another,  the  Buckingham,  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street,  which  was  built  in  1876. 

Dptowu  on  the  West  Side  there  are  many  lame  family  hotels.  First  of  all 
ifl  the  Majestic,  occupying  the  entire  hlock  from  Seventy-first  Street  to  Seventy- 
second  Street,  on  Central  Park  West,  of  which  the  chief  feature  is  a  great 
entrance-  hall  extending  over  half  of  the  first  floor.  It  has  a  wonderful  roof  gar- 
den, with  fountains  and  green  arbors.  I  hiring  the  winter  a  series  of  concerts 
and  halls  is  given  by  the  management  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  (  hlier 
Uptown  family  hotels  are  the  Lincoln,  Marie  Antoinette,  Renaissance,  (ierlaeh, 

Gerard,  Grenoble,  San  Ileum,  St.  Andrew's,  Sherman  Square,  Kmpire,  Endicott, 
I '.e i v-t. .|,|,  and  hosts  of  others.  The  Empire,  at  the  junction  of  the  Boulevard 
and  Columbus  Avenue  at  Sixty-third  Street,  eaters  to  both  family  and  tran- 


sicnt  trade.  Above  One  Hun- 
tired  and  Tenth  Street,  in  the  dis- 
trict known  a-  Harlem,  is  another 
region  of  family  and  apartment 
hotels,  notable  among  which  are 
the  Cecil,  at  One  Hundred  and 

Seventeenth  Street  and  St.  Nich- 
olas Avenue  ;  the  Colonial,  at  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue;  and  the 
Mima*,  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Eighth 
Avenue. 

Although  Ifrookh  ii  has  a  |u.]>n 
lation  exceeding  one  million  peo- 
ple, "ii  account  of  the  greater  at- 
tractions for  strati  jot.-  in  Manhat- 
tan, it  is  more  devoid  of  general 
hotels  than  many  cities  of  less  than 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
must  important  hotels  are  tli"-'  At 

the  seashore,  which  are  open  only 

during  the  Rummer  season.  The 
best  known  of  these  are  the  I  >n 
ental  and  Manhattan  I  leach,  on  <  '<> 
nev  Island,  the  latter  of  which  is 
noted  especially  for  its  spectacular 
eiitertainment-.tircworks.  and  band 
concerts.    Its  great  electric  sign,  "  Swept  by  Ocean  I  freezes,"  at  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Broadway,  Manhattan,  is  one  of  the  summer  night  sights  of  the  city. 


On  Staten   Mum!  ttll  Hotel 

( Iai1  loton  bai n  commanding  litu 

alioii,  and  add"  great  I  \  to  the  land 

loapc  be  rat )  ol  tho  approach  to  the 

island.  The  I  'a\  1U0D  is  u  summer 
hotel  located  at  New  Ifrightou. 

The  Borough  of  Queoni  is  not 

devoid  of  hotels,  although  nut ti 

rail)  thoj  partake  oi  tho  oharaotcr 
of  village  hostolrios. 

Neio  lv  all  tin  hotoli  of  Groator 
\ . w  *t  oi  k  ore  run  on  what  is 

known  as  the  European  plan. 
There    0T0    B    few   hotels  which 

have,  proforably,  rates  for  lodg 
ing  ami  i hreo  meal*  (the  Ami  ri 
can  plan),  notable  among  which 
are  the  I  illli   \  venue  ami  the  \b  i 

ropole.  Bui  ovon  at  those  the  Eu 
ropoan  plan  ohtains  If  proforrodi 
At  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  the  Al 
boraarle,  tho  Albert,  tho  Solve 
doro,  the  Broodwaj  ( lontrol,  tho 
( IdlonnadO}  tho  Empire,  the  I  trono 
bio,  tho  Madison   Avenue,  tho 
Marlborough, tho  Murraj  Hill, the 

\eilierlaml,  the  I'la/u,  the  Sa 
voy,  i  he  Si  m  lev.  nut,  the  Vcmlouie, 

the  Westminster,  and  tho  Windsor,  all  of  which  are  known  a-  European 
plan  hotels,  accommodations  on  the  Amorican  plan  can  bo  obtained. 


\i:\V  FORK'S  BOHEMIA    THE  RESTAURANTS. 


IN  the  number,  variety,  and  general  excellence  of  it*  restaurants  no  city  In 
the  world  can  make  an  equal  showing  with  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
Owing  to  its  long,  narrow  configuration,  a  majority  6f  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  it-  business   plan-  and   factories  are  obliged  to  live  at  a  long 
distance  from  the  scenes  of  their  work,  which  necessitate-  their  taking  at  least 
one  meal  a  day  away  from  home;  also,  many  thousands  of  the  workers  in  Man- 
hattan live  in  the  other  boroughs  or  in  New  Jersey,  and  many  are  commuter* 
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from  "up  the  State"  ami  Connecticut.  The  old  fashioned  custom  of  currying 
lunch  is  not  popular  in  New  York.  10  that  the  "lunch  basket  "  is  an  unfamiliar 
sight,  the  majority  of  even  the  Hmallcst  wage  eiirnei  Laving  their  luncheons,  for 
which  they  pay  from  five  to  fifteen  or  twentv  cents.  Main  of  the  large  estab- 
lishments supply  the  midday  meal  to  their  employees  at  a  nominal  price,  ami 
id  a  f,  w  furnish  a  light  lunch  free.  Shoppers  living  in  the  uppOl  pari  ot  the 
eitv  .,r  the  Hublirbn  are  obliged  t»  patronize   restaurant*,  the  distance  to  bo 
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traversed  precluding  the  possibility  of  a  return  l«t  their  homes  for  luncheon. 

Many  successful  restaurants  in  tho  borough  derive  practically  their  whole  reve- 
nue from  this  Bonrco.  Another  factor  which  goes  far  toward  maintaining  the 
Immense  numbor  of  restaurants  in  tlio  arrival  overj  daj  oJ  tons  of  thousands  of 
strangers  \\Ik>i|m  not  intend  to  remain  over  night  The  restaurant  habit,  once 
acquired,  is  not  easily  broken. 

Tho  name  " restaurant "  was  aol  oven  used  in  this  city  as  designating  an 
eating  house  until  woll  into  the  'JU)s  Taverns,  inns,  and  roller  houses  there 
wore  in  plenty;  but  it  was  not  until  1S44  that  1'ettit  and  Crook  opened  an 
eating  house  at  90  Wall  Street,  which  thoy  designated  as  a  "  restaurant."  The 
place  was  under  the  Journal  of  ( 'omineree  building,  and  remained  there  several 
years,  the  proprietors  meeting  with  much  success,  afterward  removing  to  Water 
Street,  near  I'ine  Street,  where  tin  \  occupied  a  good  sized  building. 

MoQown'fl  POSS  Tavern  Stood  OU  an  emineuee  in  that  part  of  Maidiattan 
Island  which  now  forms  the  upper  part  of  Central  Park.  During  colonial 
days  and  after  the  Revolution  it  was  a  popular  eating  bouse.     The  site  was 


afterward  occupied  by  the  School  and  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  com- 
munity of  Catholic  sisters.  After  this  the  land  was  bought  by  the  city,  and 
the  convent  building  was  utilized  as  a  restaurant  and  colled  the  Mount  St.  Vin- 
cent. A  few  year,  ago  if  was  burned  down,  and  a  new  building  was  erected  by 
the  city,  an. 1  was  given  the  old  name.  McCown's  I'..-  Tavern.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  stopping  places  for  the  riding  and  driving  fraternity. 

I'Yaunces'  Tavern  was  tin-  most  famous  public  house  in  the  city.  50  far  OS 
its  historic  ass. .ciations  are  concerned.  It  still  stands  ..n  the  corner  of  Mroad 
and  Dock  Streets,  and  was  in  former  times  the  famih  bomestead  of  Etienne 
De  Lancoy,  the  exiled  French  Huguenot*  whose  grandson  became  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  this  Province.  It  was  built  on  land  conveyed  t..  him  by  his  father- 
in  law,  Hun.  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt.  It  was  purchased  \>\  Samuel  Fraunccs  in 
I  7 <"'•_'.  and  was  opened  under  the  sign  ..f  (fc)ueen  Charlotte.  It  had  many  names, 
and  keepers.  Societies  met  here,  and  in  one  of  the  great  rooms  ..n  the  second 
Story  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  its  monthly  meetings  for  many  years. 

The  farewell  of  General  Washington  to  his  officers,  in  IT*:},  occurred  here. 

TWO  st.. lies  were  afterward  added  to  the  edifice. 

(>n  Glaremont  Mill,  near  Grant's  Tomb,  stands  the  Claremont,  a  high-class 

restaurant,  a  favorite  Stopping  place  for  tllOBewho  ride  and  drive  in  the  vicinity, 
and  which  also  can  lay  claim  to  historical  associations,  it  having  been  the  resi- 
dence ..f  VisCOUnt Courtney, afterward  Karl  of  Devon,  and  also  of  the  dethroned 
Joseph  Uonapartc,  known  as  Count  de  Survilliers. 

"Sweeny's,"  on  Ann  Street,  near  Nassau  Street,  was  the  first  cheap  restaur- 
ant of  importance  in  the  city.  The  proprietor  served  a  plate  of  good  meat 
for  a  shilling,  which  was  certainly  an  innovation. 

The  "Peter  ('....per  Restaurant  and   Dairy"  occupied  the  lower  part  of- 
the  house  which  now  stands  on  tho  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  which  house  was  the  birthplace  of  Peter  Cooper.     It  is  still  used 
as  a  restaurant,  and  is  owned  by  the  Cooper  estate. 

The  "  Tontine  Coffee  House,"  at  Water  and  Wall  Streets,  was  a  celebrated 
eating  house  opened  in  I's'A,  and  was  a  popular  resort  for  the  merchants  of 
the  city,  being  utilized  as  a  sort  of  Merchants'  Exchange  by  them.  When  the 
regular  exchanges  were  opened  the  old  Tontine  lost  much  of  its  vogue,  but 
was  patronized  as  an  eating  bouse  until  1854,  when  it  was  closed  and  the  build- 
ing torn  down. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  thou- 
sand restaurants  of  all  classes  on  Manhattan  I-land. 

Their  characteristics  are  as  \ar\ing  as  their  number  is  great.  There  are 
some  where  one  can  easily  expend  five  dollars  for  a  single  meal ;  others 
where  five  cents  will  buy  a  repast  of  some  sort.  There  are  restaurants  high 
up  in  the  air;  restaurants  down  in  basements.  Some  are  of  mammoth  dimen- 
sions, others  of  the  tiniest  extent.    Some  are  open  day  and  night,  others  only 
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in  tin-  daytime,  an  I  others  only  at  night.  One  restaurant,  situated  aw.iy  lip 
on  the  twenty-fifth  story  of  the  American  Tract  Society  Huilding  on  \  I  tf 
Street,  i>  at  a  greater  altitude  than  ain  other  eit\  restaurant  in  the  world.  An- 
other Manhattan  restaurant  —  Smith  and  McNeil's — probably  feeds  more  peo- 
ple than  anv  other  in  tlio 
world,  having  an  average  of 
thirteen   thousand  customers 

daily.  A  ton  of  coffee  is 
consumed  weekly  at  several 
places,  and  for  the  Waldorf- 

Astoria  a  hundred  head  of 
cattle  are  slaughtered  every 
da\  at  one  of  the  abattoirs  in 

the  city. 

A  -  restaurants  increase  in 
number  the  greater  are  the 
demands  made  up  m  them  by 
the  patrons.  Hot  only  is  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  food 
consumed  by  New  ^  orkers 
at  restaurants  enormous,  but 
equally  noticeable  is  the  fas- 
tidiousness as  to  sen  ice  and 

quality.  Even  the  cheap  res- 
taurants are  forced  to  make 
the  most  lavish  expenditure 
in  order  to  retain  their  pres- 
tige and  patronage.  Artistic 

decorations,  handsome  car- 
pets, the  finest  nupcry,  ex- 
pensive cutlery  and  glass- 
ware, and  exquisite  china  are 
now  characteristics  of  not  a 
few   restaurants   where  the 
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butter,  and  their  poorly  prepared  food,  have  now  nearly  all  disappear.  .1  The 
r'rench  t<il>l>  iVhoU  dining  place,  which  wan  the  first  improvement  over  tliem, 
is  Q0W  ubiquitous  to  Manhattan,  Tho  price  fortuich  a  dinner  i-  from  fort} 
conts  t"  a  dollar  and  n  half.    The  Ural     tliose  tabli  ./'/..;/.«  was  established  iomo 

time  in  (lie  early  'QOt,  on 
Twelfth    St  reel    and  Fifth 

\  \  onuo,  b)  I  )on!i  I  Donovan, 
a  Canadian,  who  had  Keen 

employed  a*  <■/,,/'  by  one  of 

tho  loelal  Isadora  of  thai  day. 

lie   supplied    a  well   •  ked 

ami  tasteful  H  sorvod  break* 

tast  and  lUDOhoOn  for  til'tv 
eeiiis  each,  and  a  dinner  of 

li\  •  *i\   OOnrflOftj   with  a 

fairly  good  half  bottle  Of 
DordoaUX,  for  a  dollar  and  a 

hall.    Qii  oxporlmonl  was 

loudly  deridod  by  all  tl  Id 

fashioned  raitnuranl  keepora, 

Who    prodiotod     that  New 
Yorkers  would  not  take  kind 
ly  to  thil  ^rdnoll  innovation. 
Hut  liis  IUQCOJM   was  almOfl 

immediate,  and  there  wore 

score-,  ol    imitators,  in  spite 

of  which  he  retalnod  lot 

years    the    prestige    Of  his 

pionoorahip. 

Bvon  hi  tho  ohoapoil  of 
the  numerous  tdbU  tP/idU 
rostfturanti  that  dow  oxlsl  in 
\.  u  ^  ork  tho  Fronoh  frame 
work  of  dinnor,  from  soup  to 


price  of  the  most  expensive  dish  on  the  bill  of  fare  rarely  exceeds  twentj        fruit,  c<lfi  rurir  and  cordial,  is  adopted,  and  the  French  style  of  ,  klnglws  had 

(,eMN  ^  inllucncc  on  the  bills  Of  tare  of  nearly  all  cIiwhch  of  restaurants.      1  he  timc 

The  excellence  of  New  York's  restaurants  is  largely  due  to  tho  foreign  ele-      of  breakfast  in  the  modern  roitaunml  il  botwoon  tunc  and  olovon  -  clock, 


incut  engaged  in  the  business.  A  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  there  WBI 
only  one  uptown  restaurant  at  which  could  be  had  a  dinner  cooked  with  any- 
thing that  resembled  French  skill.  That  was  Deli. ionic's,  then  located  at  Four- 
te  nth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  The  old-time  restaurants,  with  their  colored 
waiters,  their  coarse,  heavy  china,  tables  decorated  with  great  square  slabs  of 


although,  of  course,  a  largo  proportion  of  poople  ore  for  business  roasoni  com- 
pelled to  break  their  fasts  much  curlier.  Many  restaurant  patron-  who  rise  late 
eschew  a  formal  breakfast  altogether,  making  an  afternoon  lUDChOOn  do  duty 
for  both  meals.  Hut  however  people  may  skirmish  in  detachment*  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  they  generally  man  in  an  attack  011  the  hovoii  o'eloek  dinner. 

L'MJJ 
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At  this  hour  ii  first  '  In--  uptown  restaurant  present*  u  lively  and  cheerful  spec- 
tacle. The  spotless  linen,  the  glittering  glassware,  the  bright  lights,  tin-  I. risk 
woitors  deftly  changing  Bourses,  present  a  glamonr  to  tin-  unaccustomed  eye 

which  conceals thfl  fearful  lack  of  /c-t  whieh  sicklies  o'er  the  whole  t->  tin-  weary 

eye  "f  the  habitual  diner  out 

It  in  a  very  GOtnmOIl  custom 
for  people  who  generally  dine 

mi  homo  to  patronize  some 
popular  uptown  restaurant 
one  night  b  week,  It  not 
oulv  keeps  them  in  <-v  idoncc 
in  fashionable  resorts,  hut  also 
probably  gives  an  added  rel- 
ish tn  home  laic.  Of  late 
yean  Sunda)  night  has  boon 
the  most  popular  for  these 
weekly  dinings  out,  and  there- 
foro  on  the  first  evening  of 
tin  vrooli  Hi'1  Waldorf-Astoria, 
sin  iiy v,  the  Plata,  Dolmon* 

ieo's,   the   Hotel    Martin,  the 

I  im.  i,  ami  others  of  the  most 
fashionable  restaurants  present 
an  unusually  brilliant  appear 
anco. 

The  cheaper  of  the  French 
restaurants  careful  I3  presorvo 

an  absolute  neatness  ah, .nt  the 

table  service,  ami  a  certain  air 
ol'  tOStcfulness  nliout  the  sini 
plOSt  dishes  served  up,  not  to 

be  found  in  the  old  •  stylo 
American  restaurant.  The 
sprightlj  garniture  of  an  in- 
expensive  mtrfc,  the  crispy 

perfection  oi  the  hit  of  broiled  fish,  the  thoughtful  arrangement  of  the  viands 
on  the  table — all  serve  to  recommend  the  repast  to  the  unwilling  appetite 
Many  of  the  ohoapor  of  these  French  UMi  cPhdU  place-  long  ago  gained  the 

reputation  "I  heing  I'nhcmian  resorts,  but  this  i-  now  true  in  only  a  very  -lij^lit 
degree  The  few  whieh  now  bear  that  character  are  hard  to  find)  because  the 
discoverers  of  them  know  the  penalty  of  publicity  their  original  charm  soon 
disappears.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  most  of  the  so  called  Bohemian  restaurants 
204 
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of  to-day  it  is  all  very  commonplace,  and  much  as  it  is  in  those  whieh  have 

never  gained  that  appellation.  Here  yon  will  find  a  few  French  bachelor.; 
generally  they  are  gray  but  chipper,  and  they  come  in  as  briskly  as  though 
not  turned  thirty;  a  rose  in  buttonhole,  n  smile  and  a  sally  to  the  waiter,  and 

a  jaunty  air  generally  distin- 
guish them  from  the  heavy 
feeders  and  heavy  drinkers 
of  so  many  other  nationali- 
ties. There  are  elderly  men 
from  "downtown"  who  come 
in  twos  and  threes,  drinking 
a  great  deal  of  wine,  requir- 
ing much  waiting  upon,  talk- 
ing  only   of   bonds,  stocks, 

dividends,   first    and    si  ml 

mortgages,  and  such  appetiz- 
ing themes.  They  smile  unc- 
tuously at  each  other  over  the 
little  round  tables  at  which 
they  sit,  and  occasionally  gur- 
gle an  apoplectic  laugh,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  are 
solid,  substantial,  and  solemn. 
Their  work  for  the  day  is 
done,  and  they  address  them- 
selves seriously  to  the  business 
of  the  evening,  sitting  late 
over  their  black  coffee,  cognac, 
and  cigars.  Then  there  is  a 
group  of  gay  young  men  who 
prefer  sauterne  to  the  vin  ordi- 
nal/; uf  the  restaurant,  and 
occasionally  indulge  in  the 
extravagance  of  a  bottle  of 
champagne.  They  are  not 
regular  visitors  of  the  house,  but  drop  in  from  cheaper  establishments  on  opera 
nights  or  when  thev  have  an  evening  engagement.  They  are  noted  for  the 
dreadful  fascination  which  the  prevailing  language  of  the  proprietor  and  em- 
ployees has  upon  them,     [nspired  by  the  fluency  of  the  waiters,  they  wildly  break 

out  into  desperate  and  unintelligible  French,  to  the  complete  bewilderment  of  the 
well  bred  servant,  who  listens  to  their  jargon  with  a  c  ountenance  of  lively  concern 
and  hastens  to  have  his  laugh  out  in  the  kitchen.    These  gay  young  men  have  a 
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prodigul  way  of  or- 
dering "  tht1  best  \..u 
have  got "  which  is 
quite  captivating,  and 
marks  them  as  fit 
subjects  for  a  heavy 
reckoning  in  the 
practiced  eye  of  the 
cash  taker.  As  they 
are  making  the  must 
of  it.  they  insist  upon 

B  rigOrOUfl  service  of 
all  the  courses,  and 
a  liberal  displaj  of 
fireworks  when  the 
ci.tVce  Mini  cognac  are 
ordered.  In  Striking 
(•(tntrast  to  these  gay 
youths  and  the  evi- 
dently admiring  young  women  who  accompany  them  are  the  sedate  frequenters 
of  the  house,  who  take  their  pleasures  quietly  and  solitarily,  or  in  low  voiced 
couple-  plod  conscientiously  through  the  regulation  live  or  six  OOUrsefl  To 
them  this  sort  of  tiling  seems  a  burden,  and  they  read  an  evening  paper  between 
the  courses,  as  if  it  were  a  relief  from  the  drean  monotony  before  them.  The 
waiter,  who  -peaks  French  to  the  American  and  English  to  the  Frenchman,  can 
not  cajole  these  out  of  their  "blast  moodiness.  The  regular  hdbitoU  of  the  place 
has  all  the  little  arts  of  restaurant  frequenters  at  his  fingers1  ends.  No  man  bet 
tcr  than  he  can  perform  the  cunning  little  tricks  in  the  table  preparation  of  the 
small  adjuncts  of  dinner  which  are  to  be  found  at  only  Mich  homes  ah  this. 
The  wary  (jaryu  attempts  not  to  abuse  him  with  stale  dishes  or  rejected  desserts. 
He  knows  his  right-  and  dare  maintain  them.  He  ha-  a  British  disgUSt  for 
French  fashions,  but  manages  to  worry  along  with  the  best  French  cooking,  and 
contemptuously  denounces  all  restaurants  where  it  does  not  prevail,  us  "hush 

houses." 

There  are  hosts  of  foreign  restaurants  of  the  better  class,  whore  a  good 
table  d?k6t&  dinner  with  excellent  wine  can  be  obtained,  of  which,  perhaps, 
the  most  noted  are  the  Martin,  on  University  Place;  the  Logerot,  on  Fifth 
A: venue;  the  Arena,  on  Thirty-first  Street;  and  the  Morellos,  on  Twenty- 
ninth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  "  Black  Cat."  a  popular  lubh  il'hdti  00  We-f  |',roadwa\,  and  one  of 
the  same  name  on  West  Twenty-eighth  Street,  are  interesting  from  the  fact 
that,  like  a  celebrated  PariB  restaurant,  they  have  adopted  the  name  and  the 
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symbol  of  " /■  Choi  Voir"  the  qnaint  tiiAouUt*  of  the  black  oat  appearing 

not  only  on  the  wall  as  a  //•/«  , ,  hut  on  the  china  and  the  tiwnu  cards  as  well. 

There  is  one  von  interesting  Hungarian  tablt  (PMb  restaurant  on  Second 
Avenue,  on  the  corner  ..(  Tenth  Street,  which  is  picturc-.pie  In  the  extreme 
Among  the  put  rout,  one  sees  foreign  celebrities,  grout  artistl  and  actors  from 
abroad,  us  well  us  the  regulur  diners,  Hungarians  and  French  people  The 
music  here  i-  Wonderfully  well  executed  by  a  genuine  Hungarian  orchestra. 

and  the  cotToe,  served  in  Vienna  style,  has  bet  e  famous     Then-  ure  good 

Hungarian  wine- also  to  be  had  here.  The  dinuei  it  .  ll  is  served  at  the  low 
price  of  fifty  cents. 

Flci-chmann"-  l'.aker\,  at   I'.ioadwav  and  Tenth  Street,  i-  also  fumou*  for 

it-  good  ooffoo  and  excellent  Qennan  «  kery.    [n  the  mmmer  time,  restaurant 

tables  are  spread  out  under  an  uw  ninged  and  \  itic  embowered  InoloSUro  tl)0t 
extends  .»ut  to  the  sidewalk,  and  here  in  the  afternoon  one  1001  fashionable 

shoppers,  and  man)  persons  pr  Inent  In  Gorman  looloty,  who  drop  in  for  the 

afternoon   coffee     which  is  as  much  an  institution  with  tin-  <  o  rman  DJ  flvfl 
o'clock   tea  with  the  Ktiglishmun. 
One  of  the  pieturos(|ue  eating 

plaCei  of  the  city  i-  th,-  old  Kliicl, 

er booker  <  ottogo,  on  Sixth  Ase 

line,  near  Twent\  eighth  St  reel 
If  is  said  to  b»-  over  a  hundred 
yeOIV  Old,  and  was  a  popular  road 
house  in  olden  times;  the  COllingS 
arc  low ,  and  the  w  indow  *  arc  oi 
the  many  pancd  \  ariet J .  tim  he. I 
with  green  shutters  on  the  out 
tide.      The   place,   which   is  COD 

ducted  i<\  Mo. pun,  the  French 
wine  merchant  and  rutawatsurt 
presents  a  most  unique  exterior 

in  the  center  of  a  bustling  busi 
ne--   community    and  shopping 
district. 

Tin-  Bohemian  life  of  \ew 
York  — that  is,  the  lib-  of  the 
Wandering  nomads  of  literature, 
art,  and  journalism— can  bo  soon 

to  greater  advantage  in  the  vari 
ous  restaurants  of   th'1  city  than 

elsewhere.   These  are  the  places 

where  poetl  and  painters  delight 
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to  congregate,  in  loaroh  of  fcypei 
ami  odd  bit«  of  picturcaquo  effect, 
and  h  1 1« ■  i «•  tin.-  htudio  dwtdlcru  inid 
livon  in  rtatw  mid  apartment  Iiuum-h 
go  Ollt  tO  'line. 

All  that  Now  ^  <>rk  lias  to  offer 
in  the  wny  of  BollOmfHD  life  i«  to 

in-  found  iii  tli«"  variuiir.  foreign 
restaurant*,  where  the  attraction 
consists  largolj  in  the  unique  sur- 
roundings, tho  absence  of  formal- 
ity in  dress  and  monnors,  and  tho 
roaaonablo  price  at  which  dinners 
arc  lervodi 

< »nc  of  tho  mosl  interesting  of  nil 
tho  Bohemian  restaurants,  and  per- 
baps  tho  most  diBtinotivo  of  this 

typo  of  eating  place  in  New  York, 
i*  kept  by  an   Italian  woman,  Maria 
Del  11  I'rato,  on  Twelfth  Street,  near  Si\lli  Avenue.    The  place  has  always 

boon  known  uh  "  Muria'H,"  ami  in  pant  years  it  has  boon  patronized  by  the 
Gilders,  tho  Laurence  Huttons,  W,  D.  Qowolls,  and  doc  Jefferson,  who  once 

entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  there  km  his  guests.  It  is  situated 
in   (he   basement  of  an   Knglish   three  Btory  dwelling,  and   the  gloomy,  low 

entrance  convoys  to  the  passer-by  no  hint  of  the  hilarity  t<>  bo  Pound  within. 

Originally  it  consisted  ..I  one  hasemeiit  r  i  with  hare  lloor,  and  two  or  three 

long  tables  spread  with  tho  coarsest  and  cleanest  of  cloths  ami  of  ehinawaiv  ; 
another  room  adjoining,  >-i  the  same  oharaetcr,  has  recently  been  added. 

Formorl}  the  dinner  was  always  cooked  and  Borvod  by  Mario,  the  rosj 

cheeked,  hospitable  Italian  prOpriotrOOS,  and  CODjistod  "I  0  thick  BOUp,  an  mtrie 
with  a  vegetable,  a  mast,  and  a  salad.  Then  there  was  a  portion  Of  ohoOBO,  an 
apple,  and  a  cup  of  OOffeO.  With  thia  one  could  order,  if  desired,  a  good  Chi- 
anti  or  even  a  rare  Italian  wine,  which  Maria  always  kept  in  stock. 

On  Saturday  night  Maria's  presonts  a  most  Formidable  array  of  artists, 

writers,  models,  newspaper  men,  and  celebrities  in  various  walks  of  art  and  liter- 
ature. Speeches  and  song*  are  heard,  anecdotes  told,  and  a  cmplc  of  musicians 
with  mandolins  in  one  corner  of  the  loom  dispense  their  melodies  liberally. 

The  foreign  tuhl,  cFhdU  has  been  here  treated  of  lirsl  because  it  is  agreed  by 
all  gastronomic  authorities  that  the  present  general  excellence  of  the  New  York 

restaurants  is  due  t«.  its  influence.  Previous  to  the  advont  of  Denis  Donovan, 
Delnionioo's  waa alone  in  its  magnificence;  now,  this  famous  restaurant  has  scores 

of  rivals  with  equally  high  tariffs,  hundreds  with  equally  good  cooking  and  lower 
L2r.d 
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SOUP 

BUfiu  "f  01om$ 

C'lOli*    of  »'••  f«ft«»ui««) 

//„/,<•/  Hliu/fh  I'limillu  Satire 

Ooiled  Cod/Uh  Egg  Saute 

Full  CllIlK  U  III,  /'"-K  W  I  gg 

United  Href  Horn  nut  ,'l>  Saiu* 

Lamb  Croqwtti  wllh  /'«<« 
Lngltih  Href  Stew 

Itmitt  Href 

Dtutri 

Coffee,  Tea,  Milk,  Cider,  Ginger  Me,  or  llrtr 
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A  [iUNCmSON,  BEAUTIFULLY  BERVED 
ON  BROADW  \ Y  VOR  TWHN1  J  WVB 
0KNT8.   (Faoslnillo  ) 
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prices.  The  history  of  I>cImonico's  is  an  interesting  one,  and  goes  to  show  w  hat 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  line  by  one  who  has  a  fixed  plan  and  adheres  to 
it.  The  Delmonico  plan  w  hich  led  to  fame  and  fortune  was  to  please  the  eye 
and  the  palate  at  the  same  time,  and  its  originator  lived  to  see  bis  tame  estab- 
lished all  over  the  I'nited  States,  and  even  in  Europe.    The  elder  Delmonico 

was  an  enterprising  Italian,  who  arrived  in  New  York  about  1 837,  and  waa  at 

Once  impressed  With  the  fact  that  here  was  a  virgin  field  for  a  first-class  caterer, 
where  the  product  of  every  zone  was  cheap  and  in  bountiful  supply  close  at 
hand.  And  never  did  caterer  better  embrace  his  opportunity,  teaching  the  in- 
habitants of  this  .\eu  -World  the  culinan  habits  of  the  (  Hd,  and  revolutionizing 
the  processes  of  the  Old  by  devices  suggested  by  the  various  mid  admirable  cus- 
toms of  the  hospitable  citizens  of  New  Fork.  Delmonico's  first  place  was  on  a 
\ei  y  modest  scale.  It  occupied  a  small  store  on  William  Street,  near  Hanover 
Square,  and  was  furnished  with  half  a  dozen  pine  tables,  with  wooden  chairs  to 
match.    On  a  board  counter  covered  with  -now-white  napkins  was  ranged  the 


REGULAR  DINNER,  15  cts. 

CONSISTING  OF 

Soup.  Roast  or  Boiled  Meats,  Steak.  Chops.  Veal  Cutlet.  Flsl?.  Two  Vegetables, 
Pudding  or  Pie.  Tea,  Coffee.  Milk.  Ale  or  Beer. 

Soup  of  all  kinds    5  Coffee  with  Buna.  Rolls  or  Crullers  5 

Fta  f,  Mutton  or  Veal  Stew.  5  Coffee  and  Three  Butter  Cakes.  ...5 


Pork  and  Beans     8 


Coffee  and  Two  Corn  Cakes  5 


Ham  and  Beans   8  Wheat  or  Buckwheat  Cakes   5 

"     *'    Cabbage    8  Pie8  or  Puddings  6 

Boded  Ham   8  Two  Eggs  any  Style  7 

Coruod  Beef  and  Cabbage               8  Three     "  10 

Frankfurter  and  Sauerkraut  ...10  Fried  Sausages  -    ....  8 

_    ,  otato  Sa  «    ...10  Hamburger  Steak  10 

Bonst  Turkey.  Cranberry  Sauce.  .15  Mutton  Qr  Pork  cb   

"    Chicken.        "  .  .15  ,  .  D 

r.i  -  .      c  ,  „  Liver  and  oncon  3 

Chicken  Y  ncassee  10  „  *      ,  " 

Ham  and  Eggs   15 

Bacon  and  Eggs  12 


Pot  Pie  10 


Small  Steak  8  Fried  Liver   6 

Small  Steak  with  Onions   K  Corned  Beef  Hash   6 

Yankee  Pot  Boast  8  Fish  or  Fish  Cakes   5 

Ad  Boast  Meats    8  Salt  Mackerel  to  order   8 

Large  Veal  Cutht  Breaded,  with  n  Large  Bone  Sirloin  Steak,  with  if 

Tomato  Sauce  &  Fried  fotatoee.     0  Pried  Onions  &  Fried  Potatoes  13 

Bread,  Butter.  Potatoes  and  Extra  Vegetables  served  with  all  orders. 

Commutation  Tickets.  $110  foi  $1  $1  G5  for  $1.50  $2  25  for  $2.  S3.35  for  $3. 


THE  KIND  OF  DINNER  BATES  DAILY  BY  THOUSANDS  OF  MOW  YORKERS. 

(Facsimile) 


scant v  assortment  of  delicacies  to  he  served. 

He  had  earthenware  cnpa  and  Banco  re,  two- 
lined  forks,  knives  with  rough  bone  handles, 
common  Idown  ^la.-..sware,  and  a  lar<;e  tin 
coffeepot.  His  hill  i.f  fare,  however,  eon« 
tamed  the  then  mysterious  words  dow  bo 
common — ,/fV</\  fa  ft',  chocnhit,  macaroni. 
and  other  phrases  tip  t<>  that  time  unknown 
in  New  Vork  restaurants.  These  dishes  were 
served  by  Dchnonico  himself  in  a  whit.- cap 
and  apron.  His  courteous  manner  and  the 
novelty  of  his  cooking  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  Ms  place  became  popular  with  the 

young  men  about  town  of  that  day.     In  time 

his  little  shop  became  too  small  to  accommo 

date  his  increased  custom,  and  he  moved  to 
larger  premises  in  Hanover  Square,  where 
he  was  hurned  out  in  the  great  tire  of  lv'IT. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  experience,  being 
now  assured  of  a  paying  patronage,  he  built. 

the  spacious   restaurant   at   William  and 

1  leaver   Streets,  where  he  and  his  brother, 

with  their  sons  and  nephews,  accumulated 

fortunes.  This  place  soon  had  the  reputn 
tion,  which  has  ever  since  clung  to  Dehnon- 
ico'e,  of  being  the  most  extensive,  magnifi- 
cent, and  expensive  cafe  on  this  continent 
The  first  uptown  branch  was  established  late 
in  the  '50s,  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Fifth 
A.venue.  Later,  Pelmonico's  uptown  head- 
quarters was  removed  to  Twenty  sixth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  where  it  remained  until 
lost  year,  when  it  was  changed  tO  a  palatial 
new  building  at  Forty-fourth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  Twenty  sixth  Street  and 
Beaver  Street  branches  being,  however,  re- 
tained. 

There  is  still  a  great  prestige  about  the 
name  of  Delmonico,  but  it  no  longer  stands 
for  ull  that  is  expensive  and  exclusive  in  the 
restaurant  line.  The  magnificent  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  the  Plaza,  the  Savoy,  the  Imperial, 
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Oysters  25  Clams  '25 

Soups 

Consomme.  Hanaten»ki  50                                      Rrunoitr  with  rice  40 
Bisque  of  lob*ter,  Cambridge  60                  Cream     i.  ^.  -l.  i  U  u\>  60 
Petite*  marmites  60        Chicken  gumbo  00  i  i  turtll  I  00 

Julienne  40  purcr  0f  niii  pea*  35 

Sido  Dink,  hot 


Timbales,  Mosaic  1.25 


Hnnled  Spanish  mackerel  10 
Smelts,  Alexandria  60 
Haked  Muetid.  70 

Fried  soft-shell  crabs  80 


Fl8h 

Fried  Mil  ID 
Sea  bass,  shrimp  sauce  66 
Sheepshead,  llurguiidy  \tyle  H0 
Oy%tei  culi  ,  Ni  wbeig  1.25 

Rcmovoi 

Rua«t  sirloin  of  beef  with  macaroni  75 
Kernel  of  veal  with  succotash  80  Dm  Ming,  Rouen  style  I  r. i » 

EntroOB 

Venison  cutlets,  puree  of  chestnuts  1.00  Slice*  of  lamb,  Previllot  1.00 

Millions  fillet  of  beef,  Vernon  1.50  Sweet -bread  in  paper  1.60 

Vol  au  vent  of  chicken  and  mushrooms  1.60    Chicken,  d'Antin  1.76 

Roast 

Land),  mint  sauce  60  Plover  76 

Sou.ib80     Duckling  2.60   Grouse  1.76     Woodcock  1.60     Chicken  2.00 
Reed  birds  1.00  l  -ntri.l^c  2.00  Larded  partridge  2.60 

Salads 

Nonpardl  70  Macedoine  (10  Cucumber  60  Celery  60  Lettuce  60  Roman  50 
Escaxollc50      Chicory  50      Water  cress  40       Tomato  60      Tcsla  1.00 

Vogotabloa 

Potato  fritters  30  Cabbage  in  billotifl  SO 

Tomatoes  in  case,  baked  60 
Preserved  asparagus  60         New  stringbeans  60  Fried  egg  plant  40 

New  potatoes  26  Potatoes,  baked  and  hashed,  with  cream  30 

Green  corn  40  Tomatoes,  Boquillon  60    Artichoke,  HolUmlaise  60 

Cauliflower  60  Sweet  potatoes  30  Succotash  10  New  Lima  beans  60 
SpmaihW  French  peas  60 

Entromoto,  hot 

Munich  with  peaches  60  Flawn,  Manhattan  60 

Cold  I  Pain  de  bananes,  Havanaisc  40 

Fancy  Ico  Croam 

Olid  ah  40 


Peaches  40,  with  cream  60 
Canada  musk  melon  76 
Watermelon  30 
Apples  20 


Niagara  or  Delaware  grapes  40 
Musk  melon  60 
Pears  40  <  >i  ira;.  .  26 

Banana  20  Pine  apple  30 


Use  of  chafing  dish  25 

DELMONICO  mi  ni    l  LED, 
(Pavaimflcj 


sin  rn  \,  Pinard'a,  and  a  number  of  otlior 
racenl  rivals,  attract  preoboly  the  wimo  ela** 
"'  patronage  and  charge  about  the  nunc 

pi  ire*.  Where  twenh  yearn  10/0  there  wan 
Onlj  room  for  Olio  Delmnnien'tt,  now  a  neoro 

or  mora  ol  dmilar  ploooi  have  o  largo  ••lien 

tele.  Then  iheiv  are  an\  number  of  places 
not  ipiite  mi  exehiwive,  but  where  there  in 
little  if  any  difference   in  <piulit\  ..I    I  I, 

cooking,  lorvioo,   nrroundlnga,  which 

charge  lomowhat  lower  prloi  .  rat  an  luffl 

eienll\   ln^h  to  har  .ait   tho-c  who  me  not 

abundantly  luppliod  with  money,  raoh  ai 
the  Motel  Martin,  Bhunloy'e,  Dorlon'a,  the 
Blurlborough,  and  many  othori  equally  well 

known,   which   are   to   l.e   found  «"i  upper 

Broadway  and  tha  itrooti  adjacent  thereto 
01  late  yoara  thin  olaai  of  raitauranti  luu 
difcovorod  a  new  Bold,  and  they  ara  now 
rapidly  advancing  Into  the  fine  roaldontia] 
dlatriot  in  the  northwoetern  motion  <»i  tha 

city,  w  here  niieh  reMortu  mh  the  Majentie,  tha 
BndlcOtt,  llahn'h,  the  Marie  A  ntoinet  le,  and 
tin'    Kmpire   have   ahead)   uehieveil  ^antro 

ii> mm i<-  mime  nnd  famo. 

All  the  raitauranti  of  thiiolaw,  and  many 
equally  iplondid,  that  ara  to  bo  found  in  tho 
11  Tenderloin "  diitriol  fromTwonb  third  to 
Forty  second  Stroote,  or  Broadway  and  Bixtli 

Avenue,  make  a  IpOOiolty  of  Catering  t<>  the 

ater  partioa,  and  they  ara  loon  at  their  bout 
iuit  after  the  immonio  audioncei  liavo  left 
the  verioui  piacoa  of  amuaoraont  Tliora  i* 

always  more  or  It-      edatcncK*  in  the  Tun 

derloin  roatauranta  at  the  dinner  hour,  but 
gayoty  ii  unrestrained  among  tho  tbrongi 

which  till  them  between  eleven  o'clock  and 

midnight.  VTonng  ladiei  in  the  moat  be- 
witching <»f  tollota,  with  bora  and  tbora  a 
mom  '  Mm  In  one  who  in  noting  ai  chaperon, 

trip  in  laughing  and  jolting  with  their  mule 
cacortM  in  evening  droat,  and  mooii  eaeh  table 
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baa  itH  merry  group.  "  Large  cold  bottle*  and  small  hot  birds"  are  in  demand. 
Waiters  rush  t-<  and  fro,  champagne  oorki  pop,  and  over  all  Is  the  bum  of  lively 
conversation,  broken  \,\  \wm)  ;>  peal  of  light,  silverj  laughter.  By  midnight 
tin-  crow 1 1  begina  to  thin  out,  and  one  o'elooi  generally  liml*  the  place  deserted 

by  nil  »avO  a  few  mule  rovolora,  who  '•till  linger  over  their  glasses  uk  they  liHt«'ii 

to  M  good  Btory  told  by  aomo  popular  actor  who  ha*  jusl  come  In  and  been 
asked  to  •join  them< 

Mention  baa  already  been  made  of  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  Homo  of  tho  cheaper  restaurants  are  now  fitted  up,    Many  <>i  this 

class  are  tO  !><•  found  "ii   the  <-i;>»«  street*  near   Mroadway,  in   the  shopping 

district,  whore  thoyaroin  o  poiition  to  cater  to  die  women  with  whom  this 
neighborhood  is  thronged  daily,  and  there  seems  to  he  intense  rivalry  as  to 
wrhioh  «ill  offer  the  greatest  attractions  to  its  fair  patron*  in  tin-  matter  of 
low  prices,  good  cooking,  and  diiiuty  service.  They  all  ncem  to  thrive,  not- 
withstanding thO  faot  that  the  large  department   ami  dry  -rood*  store*  have 

attractive  restaurants  maintained  eapeoially  for  the  convenience  of  thoir 
patrona. 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  bo  supposed,  however,  that   I'.roadwav  and  the 

uptown  atroota  have  a  monopoly  of  the  good  restaurants  of  New  York.  Some 
of  the  boat  and  most  famous  are  to  be  found  in  tho  downtown  business  district. 

The  majority  of  these  nre  closed  at  night.      Here,  as  was  the  0880  uptown, 

Delmonico's  long  was  most  popular,  and  his  Boavor  Street  place  is  still  well 
patronized  bj  tho  bos!  olassof  uiorohants,  His  first  formidable  rival  was  the 
<  it.  Savorin,  in  the  Equitable  Building,  which  equaled  him  in  the  altitude  of 
the  prices  Charged  and  tho  quality  of  the  cooking,  but  had  the  advantage  of 
being  more  easily  accessible  t"  b  greater  number  of  people.   Those  two  easily 

held  tho  lead  as  the  mo-t  expensive  downtown  eating  places;  hut  neither  of 
them  ever  enjoyed  the  popularity  Of  the  Astor  House,  in  whose  lunch  and 

dining  rooms  are  i"  be  found  any  week  day  more  representative  business  and 
professional  men  than  can  ho  soon  elsewhere  under  any  one  roof  in  Manhattan. 
The  lunch  time  frequenters  of  the  Astor,  as  a  rule,  prefer  the  easy  informality 
of  the  "  rotunda "  to  the  more  restrained  atmosphere  of  the  restaurant  proper; 

and  perchod  here  on  high  stools  in  front  "I  the  circular  counters  lunch  such  well- 
known  men  as  Judge  Frederick  W.  Kmythe,  Col.  Kohcrt  (i.  Ingorsoll,  AI.e 
Hummel,  the  criminal  lawyer;  .loe  Howard,  the  Woll-knOWU  Correspondent  J 

William  Brookflold,  politician  and  glassware  importer;  Thomas  Byrnes,  former 
Chief  of  Police;  former  Police  Commissioner  Parker,  lawyer  Joseph  Choate, 

0  modore  Elbridgo  T.  Qerry,  Oongrosamon  Amos  J.  Gummings  and  L.  E. 

Quigg (when  in  town);  General  Benjamin  F,  Traoy,  former  Governor  Rqs- 
WOll  I*.  Flower,  Police  Commissioner  .lacol.  Hess,  lawyer  .letTerson  Levy,  Re- 
corder John  B,  Goff,  Senator  Olaronoe  Loxow  (made  famous  through  the 

•'  LoxOW  I n\ estimation  "),  the  groat  criminal  lawyer  William  11.  Howe  (of  Howe 
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and  Hummel),  and  Collector  <»f  the  Port  Bidwell,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  neighborhood. 

Another  famous  downtown  luncheon  place  is  the  "  Rathskeller,"  under  the 

Staats-Zeittiug  Building,  among  the  patrons  "f  which  arc  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck 

and  other  prominent  politicians  and  City  Hall  officials. 

Scattered  throughout  the  financial,  dipping,  and  w  holesale  business  districts 
are  many  high-class  r.-taiirants  kept  for  the  most  part  by  (iermans,  when? 
good  cooking  and  high  prices  prevail.  Some  of  these  arc  of  mammoth  pro- 
portions, extending  through  from  one  street  to  another,  and  several  of  them 
are  famed  for  the  valuable  paintings  with  which  they  are  adorned. 

Of  course  there  are  hundreds  of  cheaper  eating  places  downtown,  and 
everywhere  in  tho  business  districts  the  "quick  lunch"  sign  meets  the  eye. 

Many  of  these  are  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  all  are  more  or  less  attractive. 
The  forerunner  of  the  modern  "  cpdck  lunch"  restaurant  was  the  "  bean cry  "  or 
Coffee  and  cake  saloon,  which  made  its  a|ipearance  here  just  after  the  Outbreak 
of  the  civil  war.  The  pioneers  in  this  line  were  Hitchcock  and  Dolan,  whi.se 
rival  establishments  on  Park  Row  remain  to  this  day  favorite  resorts  for  all 

classes  of  worker*  connected  with  the  laisiness  of  newspaper  making.  The 

hill  of  fare  was  limited,  the  great  staples  being  "  beef  and  "  and  "  ham  and  "  (mean- 
ing beef  and  ham  and  beans),  butter  cakes — a  sort  of  half -cooked,  indigestible 
muffin  popularly  known  as  "sinkers" — and  coffee.  The  surroundings  were 
plain  and  unattractive,  hut  the  service  WOS  very  quick,  the  eotVue  good,  ami  the 
charge  moderate.  The  new  idea  filled  "a  long-felt  want,"  and  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  that  day,  such  as  Horace  < ireeley,  Charles  A.  Dana, 

Mayor  Fernando  Wood,  and  Henry  J.  Raymond  did  oof  disdain  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  humble  but  convenieni  places  of  refreshment.    Both  businesses 

grew  apace,  and  many  imitators  sprang  up,  hut  Hitchcock  and  Dolan  each  accu- 
mulated a  large  fortune.  In  the  modern  "  quick-lunch  "  establishments  which 
have  developed  from  the  old  coffce-and-cake  saloon,  light  meals  are  served 
rapidly  for  a  moderate  sum.  fifteen  cents  being  ahout  the  average  price  paid  for 

luncheon,  hut  the  hills  of  fare  are  much  more  elaborate,  the  business  is  con- 
ducted on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  surroundings  are  more  attractive,  most  of  them 
being  not  only  handsomely  fitted  up,  but  nothing  apparently  has  been  left 
undone  to  import  a  cheerful  aspect.  All  of  them  are  largely  patronized,  their 
customers  being  principally  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  clerks,  typewriters,  and 
others  employed  in  mercantile  establishments,  yyho  prefer  a  lighter  meal  amid 
attractive  surroundings  to  a  more  substantial  one  for  the  same  money  served  in 
a  slovenly  manner.  Another  development  of  the  "quick-lunch"  idea  which 
boa  become  popular  of  recent  years  in  the  downtown  business  districts  is  the 
"bullet  lunch."  The  Only  difference  between  the  two  is  that  in  the  latter  the 
CUBtomer  does  not  give  his  order  to  a  waiter,  but  helps  himself  to  what  he 
wants  from  a  long  buffet  counter  where  the  various  articles  on  the  bill  of  fare 
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are  to  bo  found,  with  tho  prices  attached  to  each,  and  after  satisfying  his  wants 
informs  tho  coshior  of  tho  veins  of  whal  lie  has  oaten  and  settles  for  same. 

The  oyster  and  obop  houses,  which  ore  to  bo  fonnd  in  nearly  all  tho  more 
thiokly  populated  parte  "I  Now  JTork,  cater  principally  to  an  evening  trade, 
manj  oi  them  uol  opening  until  late  in  tho  day.  As  the  name  indicates,  thej 
make  o  specialty  of  serving  onlj  oysters,  ohops,  Btoaks,  Welsh  rarebits,  and 
Bimilar  dishes,  which  an-  principally  in  demand  for  Buppora,  and  they  draw  their 
oustora  mainly  from  theater-goers,  nu  n  about  town,  an. I  that  large  but  indefin- 
able class  known  as  *'  Bohemians."    Everything  is  <  ked  tn  order,  ami  generally 

well  oookedj  but  as  a  rule  there  i-  a  sort  of  rough  and-readj  air  about  the 

SCI\  ifC. 

What,  tor  want  of  a  bettor  classification,  maj  bo  called  simplv  eating  houses, 
because  tboy  are  cases  of  "survival  of  tin-  titteal  "  among  the  old  New  York 
establishments  known  by  that  name  before  tho  revolution  accomplished  by 
French  cooking,  .-till  exist  in  man)  parts  of  New  ,i  ork,  ami  most  of  them  retain 
large  patronage,    No  "  French  kickshaws"  are  to  bo  found  in  them,  but  thej 

give  their  patrons  "g  I,  old  fashioned  American  meals,"  and  for  this  reason 

are  particularly  popular,  anion-  old  Now  Workers. 
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In  striking'  contrast  to  tin-  various  restaurants  already  described  is  n  numer- 
ous hut  in  reality  very  important  class— those  in  which  are  ted  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  poorly  paid  working  people  who  have  no  homesof  their  own,  and  to 

whom  cheapness  is  the  tirst  great  desideratum.     These  ahoiind  on  tin-  Bowery, 

Third  ami  Eighth  Avenues,  Wot  Street,  ami  other  busy  thoroughfares  on  which 

pennies  arc  more  eommnii  than  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  the  average  passer-by. 
Let  ns  oharitablV  believe  'h  it  all  is  well  behind  the  gaudily  painted  partitions  to 
he  -ecu  in  the  rear  of  these  restaurants,  and  which  hide  from  the  view  of  the 
eater  the  place  where  i-  heard  the  ceaseless  boiling,  frying,  baking,  and  frizzling 
of  the  multitude  Of  meal-  served  np  at  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  a  plate,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  five  cents  for  a  regular  dinner,  to  quote  from  the  gaudy 
Signs  with  which  the  fronts  of  these  establishments  are  always  embellished. 
Inside,  the  din  of  plate-  and  waiters'  collfi  is  fearful;  the  tables  are  of  marble  or 
uncovered  wood,  or  if  thej  boast  tablecloths  these  are  generally  far  from  spot- 
less. The  waiters  in  these  restaurants  generally  have  a  vernacular  all  their 
own,  into  which  they  translate  the  orders  they  receive  and  bawl  them  back  from 
beside  the  customer  to  the  presiding  genius  in  the  kitchen  far  at  the  rear. 
Some  of  these  curious  and  slangy  appellations  are  not  without  a  humor  of  their 
own.  Thus,  "Two  shipwrecked,"  mean-  two  fried  eggs  turned  over;  "  Two 
sunny  side  np,"  two  fried  eggs  not  turned  ;  "  Soaked  bums"  stands  for  pickled 
beets;  "A  stack  of  browns,"  for  a  portion  of  buckwheat  cakes;  "One  in  the 

dark,"  for  coffee  without  milk.     This  list  might  la  ntiiiued  indefinitely,  but 

the  examples  given  are  siilKcient  to  show  the  nature  of  the  humor  indulged  in 
by  the  waiters  in  what  are  known  08  ten  ami  tiftcen-cent  restaurants.  Those 
Who  eat  in  them  seem  always  in  a  burn  to  be  gone,  a.-  if  they  thought  it  was 
not  right  to  waste  much  time  over  a  dinner  that  costs  such  a  small  sum.  Yet 
here  i-  to  be  found  a  certain  sort  of  comfort.  The  huge  piles  of  cakes  and  pics 
in  the  windows  are  often  inviting  enough,  the  plate  of  roast  meat,  vegetables, 
ami  bread  has  its  flanking  dessert  of  pastrx  or  pudding,  and  if  the  cotfee  or  tea 
is  m.t  of  the  best  quality,  it  is  at  [east  hot,  ami  supplied  in  bowls  of  generous 
Size.  The  customer  certainly  getfl  his  money's  worth;  he  knows  it,  and  is  satis- 
lied.  If  his  appetite  is  discursive,  it  has  a  wide  variety  in  which  to  range  ;  if  it 
is  clamorous,  lie  ma\  satisfy  it  without  exhausting  his  slender  purse. 

It  might  in  all  conscience  be  thought  that  these  prices  were  low  enough  to 
suit  the  pocket  of  any  person  who  felt  that  he  could  buy  a  meal  at.  all;  but  there 
are  at  least  three  places  on  the  Kast  Side  where  a  "regular."  consisting  of  stew, 
hash,  liver,  Or  porridge,  With  bread  and  a  bowl  of  coffee,  can  be  had  for  live 
cents.     Even  this  does  not  reach  the  lowest  limit.     There  was  recently  opened 

an  eating  house  in  a  basement  mar  Chatham  Square  winch  gives  "a  square 

meal,  consisting  of  one  pint  of  soup  or  coffee,  with  three  slices  of  bread,  for  one 
cent."  [nvestigation  proved  this  soup  to  be  of  good  quality,  the  cotfee  not  un- 
palatable, and  the  three  slices  of  bread  genuine,  if  somewhat  stale. 
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Wry  few  of  tin-  N'c-w  York  restaurants  employ  colored  waiters,  the  favorite 

\v;tit<T>  heing  white  men.     (iirl  waiters  nr.-  seen  in  some  lunch  rooms,  hut  thev 

are  replaced  by  white  men  in  tin-  evening.  Good  waiters  receive  high  n  tgea 
(from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  week  and  board),  and  Beveral  have  amassed  tor 
tunea  from  the  rips  which  arc  given  to  them. 

Many  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cheapest  class  nf  restaurants  in  New  ^  nrk 
have  aceuiuulated  large  fortunes.  Tlu-v  I m \  cheaply  in  immense  miantities  and 
"turn  their  money  over  quickly."    One  Pari  Row  restaurateur  who  i-  said 

to  give  the  largest  portions  in  the  city  for  the  smallest  price,  ami  whose  client- 
age is  largely  composed  uf  the  tramp  class,  is  reported  to  have  accumulated 
during  the  ten  year-  that  he  has  Keen  in  husines>  nearly  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  his  numerous  investments  in  gilt-edged  real  estate  would  seem  to  give  color 
to  this  statement.  There  are  numerous  other  instances  of  large  fortunes  quiokl) 
made  in  the  same  way. 

The  distant  reader  must  not  imagine  from  the  foregoing  remarks  thai 
French  is  the  only  foreign  cookery  that  has  hecn  transplanted  i"  this  soil,  Here 
in  cosmopolitan  Manhattan  are  to  he  found  samples  of  the  cookery  of  nearly 
every  nation  under  the  sun.     Besides  the  numerous  Krcnch,  (icrinan,  and  Ital 
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ian  restaurants  which  derive  their  principal  revenues  from  the  patronage  ..i 

Americans,  there  arc  wore*  of  foreign  restaurants  designed  to  cater  exclusively 
to  people  of  the  nationalities  they  represent,  and  which  arc  rarely  visited  by 
American  patrons. 

Of  all  this  class  of  foreign  restaurants,  those  which  exhibit  the  most  funda- 
mental difference  from  the  Amerii  an  itj  !«•  of  <  king  are  the  (  him  -,  i .  i  m rants 

which  cluster  about  tfottand  Pell  Streets.    There  is  nothing  attractive  aboul 

the  ontw  ard  appearance  of  these  plaCQS,     Situated  in  old,  tuUlblo  down   k<  I  tl  . 

they  Lriw  hut  slight  hint  of  the  cutinai  v  delight!  that  an   to  bo  found  In  them. 

While  the  furniture  Is  meager  enough]  consisting  moroh  "i  imall  round  deal 

tallies  and  lour  legged  stools,  with  the  aid  ol   QlaUOIUtQ  though  cheap  BOrOOn 
and  brilliant  paper  decorations  of  the  kind  so  deal  to  the  (  'el.  -hal  heart  a  001  tttln 

Oriental  air  is  imparted  to  them      Bui  here  arc  to  he  obtained  WOll   Icod  meals 

Which  "for  those  w  ho  like  that  sort  ot  thing  is  |us(  the  |orl  of  thing  they  like." 
A  wide  range  of  priee>,  too,  i>  offered,  it  hcinu*  pOSSiblo  to  obtain  meals  all  tin  w  a\ 

from  fifteen  cents  to  fifteen  dollars  a  plate    The  dishes  in  most  common  do 

mand,  because  "I  their  cheapness,  are  yok  e  man,  a  strong,  palalahle  soup,  eon 
taining  bid  Ol  chicken,  pork,  ami  hard  boiled  egg,  ami  costing  ten  cents  a  large 
howl;  and  chop  chop  siicy,  a  lUVOrj  01681  QOmpOSOd  "I  chickens'  livers,  pork, 
young  Leans,  hamhoo  sprout**,  onions,  and  mushrooms,  which  generally  cost* 
fifteen  cents  fl  portion,  although  the  wily  Celestial  waiter  almost  invariably  trloi 
ti>  charge  an  American  visitor  who  seeks  to  penetrate  the  mystoriOl  "I  the  (  In 
liese  cui*iin  twenty  live  cents,  Kaeh  of  these  dishes,  with  an  iiecompaii  v  ini/ 
howl  of  riC0  cooked  to  perfection  as  only  an  Oriental  can  cook  it,  and  costing 
five  cents,  makes  a  Substantial  meal.      No  charge  at  all  is  made  lor  tea,  which  is 

always  ol  excellont  quality;  thoousl  r  of  the  place  has  the  privilege  of 

ordering  as  many  pots  of  it  as  ho  pleases,  just  as  he  would  order  Lda-  e.  ol  in 
water  in  an  American  restaurant.     It  is  served  in  the  tiniest  of  cups,  hold 
iug  not  much  more  than  a  liqueur  gliu**.     The  dishes  named  are  not,  hoWOVOr, 
the  only   delicadei  likely  to  appeal  to  the  palate  of  the  "foreign  swell"  who 

visits  a  Chinese  restaurant.    Sharks'  tins,  stowed  haml  ,  ducks'  eggs  hoilcd. 

baked,  and  -tewed  in  oil,  pork  di-gui-ed  in  hot  laUCOS,  and  other  equally  strange 

things,  are  standard  dish.-  on  the  ( Ihinoso  bill  ol  fare ;  and  thoj  bavo  an  Infinite 

variety  oi  BWeetmOatl  wbUih  are  really  palalahle,  and  of  sweet  cakes  which  0X0 
inviting  in  their  quaint,  Odd  forms  and  decoration**,  hut  arc  ashes  and  worm 
wood  to  the  ta-le       The  Celestials  patronize  these  restaurant-  well  all  the  week, 

hut  Sundaj  is  the  great  gala  day.  Then  all  the  Ohlnoso  laundrymon  from  far 

and  near,  who  can  seldom  reach  Chinatown  on  week  day*,  assemble  and  give 
t  hem-el \  c  up  to  feasting.     Kuch  re-hiui  mi  i    redecorated  for  the  ocea  [on  vvith 
long  strips  of  colored  paper,  Chinese  lanterns,  and  other  forms  ol   OoleStUU  001 
bellishment     TIlO  most  unearthly  "music"  i«  discoursed  hy  a  Chinese  orehes 
tra,  and  then-  is  "ft  sound  ol  revelry."     A  Chine-e  least  is  m.  light  alfair;  it 
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lasts  far  Into  1 1 1 « -  night  What  in  known  aa  tit*-  Gorman  "  family  resort"  la  an 
Institution  thai  bos  boon  transplanted  bodilj  from  the  fatherland.  Ah  a  role, 
it  in  a  large  ball  which  It  "  combination  of  concorl  garden,  beor  aaloon,  and  res* 

taurant.    There  arc  hundreds  of  tables  around  Which  ait  family  group*  fathers, 

mothers,  and  children— quietly  sipping  their  beer  aa  fchoj  li  U m  to  the  Btraina  of 
an  orchestra,  and  between  "steins"  munching  pretzels,  frankfurters  and  sauer- 
kraut, Limburgor  sandwiches,  and  other  German  delicacies, 

Hebrew  restaurants  ore  distinguished  b\  a  sign  consisting  <»f  three  charac- 
ters, the  central  ono  of  which  rosomblos  Neptune's  trident.  This  moans  that 
tho  restaurants  are  "  kosher"  eloan, 

On  Second  Avenue  are  to  bo  found  the  Hungarian  restaurants,  where  the 
detectable  "goulash,"  a  species  of  highly  seasoned  beei  stow,  is  the  moat  popu 

lar  dish.  Par  down  On  Greenwiob  Street  are  several  Syrian  restaurants,  for 
the  most  part  small,  dingy,  and  Stuffy,  but  where  tho  inquirer  after  novel 
gastronomic  effootswill  bo  introduced  toman}  mysterious  compounds,  and  to 

COffoO,  thick  OS  mud  but  dolioioUB  as  ambrosia.  On  Twenty  sixth  Street,  near 
Third  AvonUO,  is  an  Armenian  restaurant,  where  a  mixture  of  html)  and  rice, 
colored  with  saffron,  IB  B  highly  esteemed  luxury;  and  down  on  Heaver  Street 


you  can  got  in  a  Spanish  restaurant  an  excellent  aNa-jmtrula.  Roumanian  and 
Kurgan  restaurant-  of  the  poorer  sort  ahound  on  the  far  East  Side,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pitt  and  (irand  Streets.  On  and  about  Mott  and  Mulberry 
Streets  are  to  he  found  numerous  humble  Italian  eating  houses  of  unprepossess- 
ing exterior,  hut  in  which  the  only  dishes  served  are  macaroni  eooked  in  a  won- 
derful hut  appetizing  variety  of  -tvlcs. 

While  the  Manhattan  cocktail  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  New  i  oik's  legion  i.f  restaurants  have  not  thus  far  produced  one 
distinctively  local  dish — that  is,  one  that  iB  known  elsewhere  by  the  name  of  the 
1  ih  >>r  horough.  Iiiissian  caviar,  Italian  macaroni,  (icrman  pretzels,  Swiss 
cheese,  Yankee  codfish  halls,  English  roast  beef,  Spanish  omelettes,  Boston 
baked  bean-.  Baltimore  terrapin,  Philadelphia  capons,  French  kickshaws.  Mexi- 
can ollas,  and  Asiatic  nameleas  things,  all  blend  in  a  banquet  which  the  restau- 
rants of  New  York  daily  set  before  their  thousands  of  captious,  hungry,  and 
exacting  guest,.  Cut  while  there  is  not  one  thing  that  is  especially  distinctive 
•  ■I  New  oi  k,  it  is  a  specialty  that  here  is  set  forth  daily  a  repast,  rich,  varied, 
expensive  and  inexpensive,  and  to  form  which  contributions  of  nature  and  art 
have  been  brought  from  every  land  beneath  the  sun. 
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^  I     II  f.  Qrc  itei  1  itj  oi   Nem     oi  h  is 

I        made  up  of  boroughs,  as  has  been 

f      c\pi  lined  in  another  i  hapti  r,  and 

the    renting    ami    living  problems 

differ  in  each  of  these.   The  differences  are, 

how  ever,  only  relative.  Bents  and  the  cost 
ot  living  are  higher  in  the  Horough  of  Man 
hattan  (old   New   York)  than   in   the  Other 

subdivisions.    In  Brooklyn  those  are  not 

much  higher  than  in  Philadelphia,  while  in 
Stateii  Island  rents  are  comparatively  low, 
though  the  other  expenses  of  living  are 
about   the   same.      This  lowness  of  rentals 

in  Staten  bland,  once  the  most  aristocratic 
ami  fashionable  of  metropolitan  suburbs,  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  great  land 
"boom"  there  several  years  ago,  and  the 
div  iding  up  <d"  estates  into  building  lots  for 
the  houses  Of  people  who  were  of  a  different 


social  and  linaneia!  class  from  those  who  in  the  old  time  gave  Staten  Island 
its  distinction.  In  Brooklyn  a  house  of  from  six  to  ten  rooms  can  be  rented 
for  twenty-five  dollars  ;i  month  ;  there  are  no  houses  in  Manhattan  for  that  sum, 
the  lowest  price  being  seventy-five  dollars  a  month.  Apartments  and  flats  in 
Brooklyn  are  alBO  much  cheaper  than  in  Manhattan.  In  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx  rents  are  about  the  same  as  in  Brooklyn.  The  conditions  of  living  in 
the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  Richmond,  and  Queens  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  other  cities,  so  that  it  is  only  with  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  that  we  have  to  deal,  where  rent  is  the  great  desideratum,  all  of  the 
food  products  (excepting  meat)  and  clothing  costing  about  the  .same  as  in  other 
cities. 

On  the  island  of  Manhattan  the  people  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes: 
the  very  rich,  the  rich,  the  prosperous, the  well-to-do  comfortable,  the  well-to-do 
uncomfortable,  the  comfortable  or  contented  poor,  and  the  submerged  or  un- 
comfortable poor.  Tho  first  two  of  these  classes  live  in  extreme  luxury,  the 
incomes  of  the  heads  of  families  ranging  from  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
any  amount  exceeding  that  sum.  These  two  classes  number  about  ten  thousand 
prisons.  The  third  class,  the  prosperous,  numbering  about  twenty  thousand 
person,,  have  incomes  anywhere  from  tvventy-tive  thousand  to  one  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  well-to-do  comfortable  number  about  fifty 
thousand  persons,  ami  tin-  income  of  a  family  is  from  -even  thousand  live 
hundred  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollar*  a  year.  Hut  a  far  larger  class  i*  the 
unfortunate  fifth  —  the  seemingly  well-to-do,  but  uneomfortable.  This  clSSS 
numbers  about  five  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  world.  They  form  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  live  in  apartments  rent- 
ing for  from  thirty-live  t<<  one  hundred  dollar.-,  a  month.  They  are  tOO  Wflll 
OH  to  be  clashed  with  the  poor,  and  while  they  usually  live  beyond  their  means, 
they  can  not  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  classes  above  them,  and  so  they  are 
miserable,  knowing  neither  luxury  nor  contentment.  They  have  ineome-  of 
from  three  thousand  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  0  year.  The 
sixth  class  ineludes  those  having  steady  incomes  Of  less  than  three  thousand 
■  lollars  a  year,  and  no  aspiration*  beyond  their  mean-.     Thifl  i*  also  a  large 

class,  numbering  about  three  hundred  thousand  persons.   The  seventh  and  lasi 
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ela*s,  the  submerged  poor,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  nlBJMS.  numbering  about 
seven  hundred  thousand  persona,  the  majority  of  whom  live  in  the  Bail  Side 
tenements,  and  are  foreigners  ami  the  children  of  foreigner*;  the\  have  unccr 
tain  incomes,  and  live  from  hand  to  month,  partly  by  charitv  ThoSQ  who  live 
entirely  bj  Oharity,  and  are  in  and  out  oi  eliarital.li'  institutions,  would  form  an 
eighth  i  l  i--,  hut  are  not  treated  in  this  chapter, 

This  classification  applies  to  the  liorough  oi  Manhattan  onl\,  and  ean  not  l>e 

made  to  apply  to  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Oshkosh,  or  Calumaioo 

And  all  theSS  person*  must  I.e  housed      The  inhabitant*  of  Manbattan  live, 

aooording  to  their  Incomes  and  bastes,  in  boarding  houses,  furnished  rooms,  tons 

incuts  or  flats,  high-class  housekeeping  apartment*,  apartment  hotels,  hotels, 
small  houses,  large  houses,  and  mansions, 

The  very  rieh,  as  a  rule,  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live,  and  some  of 
them  are  iplendld  palaces  indeed — in  fact,  the  greatest  show  plaOQI  of  this  in 
teresting  metropolis.    The  very  rfoh  have  few  problomi  a*  to  living.    Their  all 

compelling  wealth  enables  them  to  do  vorji  much  bj  the}  1 1  

And  so,  too,  the 
persons  of  the  see 
oud,      third,  and 
fourth    eliissos,  if 
tllOj  be  not  too  am 

bitious,  gel  along 

admirably  well,  for 
provision  ha*  been 
made    for  suitable 

homes  for  all  of 

them.  They  can 
get  houses  in  which 

t0  live  all   the  way 

from  ten  thousand 

to    one  thousand 

dollars  a  year,  and 
these  houses  are 

usually    very  com 
fortable,    with  all 
of  the  eon  venien.  , 

denominated  as 
u  modem  improve- 
ments "  In  the 
older   parts  of  the 

town      in    Green*        DOUSB  "i    OTUYVEBANT  HAH,  MADISON  aVRNUH 
wieh    village,    for  IND  SEVENTY  BIOETfl  STREET 
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Instance,  where  arc  still  immv  residence  streets,  l.iit  where  Fashion  in  its  north- 
ern flight  novor  tarried  #  I  Iiouhoh  may  bo  had  for  even  less  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  yoar.  But  there  are  comparatively  few  persona  not  always  resi- 
dent in  thoHo  central  but  **t  i  1 1  out-of-the-way  localities  who  can  afford  a  house 
iiml  would  still  euro  to  live  in  these  old  fashioned  auctions,  So  these  have  be- 
come almost  without  exeeption  cheap  hoarding  and  rooming  houses. 

Bui  suppose  we  take  up  each  of  the  oJasses  mentioned,  ami  see  how  the  one 
and  the  other  manage  affairs.  Vory  many  of  tliose  placed  in  tlic  first  class  live 
with  a  complication  of  domestic  maoliinory  about  them  approximating  that  of 
the  royal  families  in  Europe,  and  oloselj  resembling  that  of  the  great  noble 
hOU80S  in  England.  Indeed,  the  EngliBh  is  the  typo  that  very  rich  New  Yorkers 
imitate,  if  fchey  imitate  foreigners  at  all. 

A  very  rich  man  in  New  ^  ork,  witlj  B  family  loving  luxury  and  earing  for 
fashion,  will  not  be  content  with  one  residence  alone,  but  will  have  several, 
each  supposed  to  bo  best  adapted  to  a  certain  season  of  the  year.    Let  us  take 

a  glance  at  the  domestic  life  of  a  certain   family  of  wealth,  which  may  be 

looked  upon  as  a  type  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  not  as  an  extrava- 
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gunt  exception.  The  bend  of  this  family  inherited  generous  wealth.  Hit,  wife 
had  OH  ample  fortune  also.  In  his  business  ventures — and  he  has  been  a  very 
active  and  prominent  man  -he  bus  been  unusually  successful,  SO  that  his  wealth, 
if  not  colossal]  is  beyond  the  needs  Of  any  one  in  private  life.  He  can  spend 
what  he  chooses  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  three  times  that  sum — 
without  encroaching  upon  his  principal.  This  man  has  a  splendid  mansion  in 
New  York  City,  a  house  and  also  a  farm  on  Long  Island,  a  house  in  New- 
port, a  house  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  winter  place  near 
Aiken,  in  South  Carolina. 

The  bouse  in  New  York,  which  would  be  called  a  palace  in  London,  is 
lived  in  to  a  certain  extent  all  the  year  round,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
months  from  late  dune  to  late  September;  then  it  is  closed  and  left  in  the  care 
of  a  few  servants,  who  act  as  guards  against  tire  and  theft;  or,  frequently 
extensive  repairs  are  made,  so  that  when  the  winter  reason  shall  begin  new 
decorations  will  give  added  interest  to  the  entertainments  given  by  the  family — 
for  the  house  must  change  its  raiment  as  well  as  the  occupants.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  this  family  can  only  be  said  "to  be  in  residence" — to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  English  Court  Circular — from  after  Thanksgiving  Day,  or  early 
iii  December,  till  a  week  or  so  after  New  Year's,  and  during  a  part  of  March 
and  April ;  the  rest  of  the  time  they  use  this  splendid  mansion  as  ordinary 


r.  p.  in  \ti\<;ton  s  mh  ntky  RESIDEM  k.  <>\  long  island  sound, 
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mill  the  least  costly  of  any  of  the  est  ihlishments  of  mir  fortunate  Very  Kieh 
Man. 

So  that  lu*  and  his  family  may  not  want  attendance,  lie  ha*  three  men  sen 

mti  Hi  the  homo,  two  dlnlnji  room  men  (ono  "i  them  a  huiien,  ami  odd  viuot, 

two  gardeners,  one  coachman,  two  yr.-..m-,  two  Ik.mI.t-,  ami  tint  .  itablobOjTl. 
lu  the   kitchen   he  ha-  a  cook  ami  an  as-i-taiit,  also  a  seullcr\  mind      In  the 

bonio  propor  he  bM  three  Qluunbefmiidt,  while  ooob  lady  in  the  faintly— in  thin 

instance  there  arc  three  lathe*    ha-  her  OWH  -penal  inai.l. 

Of  course,  over  an  establishment  of  such  proportions  there   -I  I"'  superior 

servant".      In  the  boOM  there  is  a  housekeeper,  who  ||BI  supreme  ftlltllOrltjf  ; 

though  within  the  precincts  ..i  the  dining  room  tlia  bntloi  mojf  bs  laid  to  bntro 
contemporaneous  jurisdiction,    [d  the  itablotbo  ooaobman  ii  the  ••  i  ,"  ami 
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travelers  use  a  hotel  -that  is.  they  stop  here  as  thev  timl  it  convenient  to  he  in 
town,  and  when  passing  from  one  residence  to  another. 

In  order  to  show  the  migrations  of  our  Very  Rich  Man,  let  us  sec  how  he 
will  start  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  first  mOVO  in  •laniiarv  is  to 
the  South.  Hefore  going  to  South  Carolina,  the  place  there  i-  pnl  in  perfect 
order,  and  servants  and  horses  are  sent  on  ahead.  When  the  family  rendu* 
this  balmy  haven  everything  is  in  readiness,  and  the  mri,<t<j.  in  a-  complete 
working  order  as  though  it  had  never  been  interrupted.    This  is  the  sinalle-t 
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in  the  garden  end  grounds 


the  bottd  gardener  takes 
command.  At  this  par- 
ticular place  tlic  ground* 
arc   not   eXtonsivOj    but  the 

stable  is  tolerably  large,  as 

in  in  li  (if  the  lift-  ih  i. ut  of 

doors.  The  vehicles  in  the 
ooaob  bouse  number  eleven, 
ami  include  all  kinds  "i 
(u|ph,  from  a  trotting  buggj 

tn  a  heavy  closed  cuacli  fur 
line  in  had  weather  when 
then-  in  a  dinner  parh  1  »r  u 
hall  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  thin  Southern  place 
the  Very  Kieh  Man's  fam- 
ily will  probably  stay  till 
April,  when  they  return  to 
New  York  for  a  little  while. 


ROUSE  OP  GEORGE  OROOKER,  SIXTY  D'OURTB      Wltb  fcuom  wiU  come  to 
STREET  AND  I'll  rn   wiai  i  town  the  most  personal  of 

the  BOrvanta     the  valet,  the 

I  ulies'  maids,  the  housekeeper,  the  hutler  and  dining-room  men,  and  the  coach 

men.    Something  like  Q  carload  of  horses  will  also  he  shipped  to  the  North. 

The  various  vehicles,  however,  will  he  left  for  the  next  year's  \  it- i t . 

In  New  York  tin-  family  will  he  \ci\  DUST,  for  it  i*  shopping  time,  and  the 

dressmaker*  uiiist  get  ready  those  gowns  which  have  not  heen  fashioned  in 

Tans  and  London,     In  such  occupations  the  family  will  he  employed  until  the 

inevitable  warm  spell  which  visits  New  York  in  April  or  May  shell  have  made 

its  appearance.  Then  there  will  he  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  Long  Island  place, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  largo  farm,  with  field*,  and  meadow*,  and  wide  green 
pastures;  and  the  house  and  stables  are  large  and  line.  Here  our  \  crv  Rich 
Man's  family  ean  entertain  in  an  fine  style  a*  anybody— in  as  fine  style,  for 
iiwtance,  as  the\  entertain  at  any  of  the  ducal  houses  of  Engla&d.  Where  they 
had  one  BOrV&nt  in  the  house  at  A  iken,  they  will  have  three  in  Long  Island; 
and  the  stable  forces  will  also  he  much  greater,  while  the  whole  establishment 
wid  he  in  the  care  of  a  superintendent —an  important  personage  who  in  the 
feudal  times  would  have  heen  called  Lord  High  ( 'hamherlaiu  and   Master  of 

the  dorse 

At  this  plaoe  the  family  stays  till  late  in  June  or  early  in  duly,  and  then 
thoro  is  a  change  to   Newport,  where  there  is  a  Bplendid  mansion  hy  the 
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sea.  The  routine  of  life  in  Newport  is  a  trifle  different  from  that  on  Long 
Island  —  more  like  that  in  New  York.  There  is  no  farm,  hut  there  are  almost 
as  many  hor^-s  and  carriages,  w  hile  the  serv  ants  in  the  house  are  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  name,  as  those  employed  at  the  other  plaees.  At  Newport  there  is 
a  round  of  gave  ties  dinners,  halls,  picnics,  and  a  variety  of  diversion  which 
enables  the  ladies  Of  the  family  to  display  to  good  advantage  the  fine  gowns 
which  have  been  made  fur  them  in  New  Yurk,  London,  and  Paris. 

With  some  the  New  port  season  begins  earlier  than  July,  and  lasts  till  the 
frost  comes  and  it  is  time  to  return  to  New  Fork  ;  hut  sueh  are  not  so  typical 
of  the  very  rich  an  the  family  of  our  Very  Kieh  Man  of  whom  we  have  heen 
telling.  The  Newport  season  will  begin  to  pall  for  them  hy  the  end  of  August, 
and  hy  the  first  week  in  September  or  thereabouts  there  w  ill  be  a  movement  to 
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the  Berkshire  Hills,  for  by  that  time  the  society  of  Lenox  will  have  hecome 
very  gay. 

At  Lenox  there  is  also  a  tine  place.  The  ///./,</./<  will  he  admit  tin-  -aim- 
a*  at  the  other  places  in  tin-  North,  for  then'  i-  constant  entertaining.  Here 
much  of  the  life  is  spent  out  of  doors — as  much, indeed,  a-  possible.  This  means 
a  great  deal,  for  the  Lenox  season  extends  through  <  »cf..hcr  and  into  ffovem 

her,  which  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  fairest  time  of  all  the  year. 

With  the  Horse  Show  in  New  York  in  the  autumn  «.iir  Very  Rich  Man's 
family  leaves  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  the  town  house  is  open  for  a  week  or  fen 
davs;  then  there  is  a  return  to  Lttng  bland  for  a  tew  week-  of  hunting  and 
other  sports.  When  the  society  season  has  fairly  begun  the)  return  to  New 
^  ork  to  stay,  as  heforu  Mud,  till  late  in  .January  or  perhaps  I  ehroary.  In  Nfll 
York  at  this  time  the  gayetv  has  the  freshness  of  a  new  season.    The  plays  are 

new  at  the  theaters,  ami  the  favorite  operatic  stars  iiuvr  returned  and  thorc  arc 

also  some  new  ones  to  he  heard.     Hut  the  season  for  our  Very  Rich   Man  s 

8n 


family  is  not  long  at  b&lt,  and  then  thej  arc  ofl  to  make  the  round  over  again, 
beginning  at  their  Southern  place  near  Aiken. 

The  routine  of  life  (or  ■  vtry  rich  family,  ai  i«.is  been  outlined,  is  the 

general  routine,  hut,  as  the  adVtjrtiMN  MJ,  ll  lubjocl  U)  ohaUgS  without  notice 
For  instance,  the  family  may  go  to  Kuropc  foi  ill  months  or  a  year  at  a  time, 
and  then  all  will  DO  different  Hut  in  the  mam  this  i„  the  routine  oi  the  vor> 
rich  in   New   ^  ork  who  li\c  in  a  prinoelj  uiannei   the  ultra  lasliionaUc  lite, 

backed  up  with  an  income  so  ample  that   ic\  oonilderatloni  maj  be  dii 

regard  od. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  head  of  this  family,  the  Very  Rich  Man  lllmSOlf  lie 
doi  -         go  this  pm-e      lie  does  Hot  lease  the  home      lie  i-  in  New   >,  ,,ik  iiimM 
of  the  rime      When  his  t atnil \  is  in  Long  Ulaiul  he  prohahly  goe*  home  every 
night       When  the 
f  a  m  i  I  y   is    in  the 

South  he  probably 

spends  a  week  with 
them  When  they 
arc  at  New  porl  and 
Lenox  he  goes  up 
for  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  His  affairs 

do  not  permit  him 
to  run  away  from 
the  market-  in  w  Inch 
lie  is  a  factor,  ami 
fro  m  the  ho  a  r  d 
r  Q|  in   which  he 

is  a  controlling  In* 
Quence.     Ee  is  a 

very  rich  man,  hut 
he  is  also  a  type, 

aid  there  are  more 

than  two  hundred 
fa  in  i  1  i  es  in  New 
York    w  h  i  0  h  live 

\ei\  much  ai  thii 
\  ery   Kich    M  m 

family  lives. 

( Hotel)  follow Ihg 

theM  way  s  of  living 

are  those  of  the  sec        llol'sK  oi'  1"  H  BBNATOR  0HAUN0B1   U  DEPBW, 
ond  class,  those  who  FIFTY  FOURTH  STREE1 
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are  rich,  Thev  live  so  similarly  to  those  who  have  just  boon  described  thai  aone 
but  anexporl  could  distinguish  adifforenoo  in  flu-  methods.  Hut  there  i*  a 
difference.  Those  <>t'  the  second  class  will  have  onlj  two  or  three  permanent 
places— one  in  Now  York,  our  in  tin-  country,  and  one  the  sea,  if  they  have 
three,  and  either  "m-  by  the  soa  or  one  in  the  country  LI  the}  have  two.  When 
they  ohoose  t"  go  to  other  places  thej  will  bird  fliem  for  the  briol  Beasons  during 
which  they  are  needed.  Bui  so  far  as  house  appointments  are  concerned  and 
luxury  of  living  the  difference  is  very  alight.  Of  course  taste  regulates  oven 
thing,  and  in  suoh  a  review  us  this  wo  can  only  speak  of  types.  Very  rich  men 
sometimes  live  very  simply,  and  morelv  rich  men  sometimes  live  with  an  osten 
tation  and  a  prodigality  even  beyond  their  abundant  moans.   The  rich  and  the 
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very  rich  belong  to  tin-  -  inn-  social  sets,  tin'  same  chilis  ami  other  organiza- 
tions, ami  thej  meet  on  an  equality  resembling  the  various  classes  of  nohilitv 
and  gentry  in  England.  This  second  class  spends  from  twenty-five  thousand 
to  seventy  five  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  u  year  for  living 
expenses. 

But  hetween  the  lir-t  two  cla»e>  and  the  third  class  there  is  a  wide  chasm. 
Sometimes  a  merely  prosperous  family  nun  belong  to  the  fashionable  set  and 
move  iii  the  same  circles  OS  the  very  rich  and  the  rich,  hut  this  is  not  generally 
the  case.  It  would  be  an  embarrassment  for  the  merely  prosperous  man  to 
have  his  family  go  the  pace.  To  he  sure,  the.-e  various  circles,  like  the  widen- 
ing Circles  on  the  BUrfaCC  Of  a  lake,  often  touch  and  mingle,  hut  they  are  never 
"I  One  another.  And  n  good  thing  it  is  for  the  Prosperous  Man  that  this  should 
he  so.     Were  it  not  no,  he  would  often  he  compelled  to  live  hevoml  hi*  means. 
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THE  M  w    mi  PROPOLIS, 


\  A        ami  so  nn  longer  he!ong  even  to  his 

■V     "•><■  n  class,  Km  would  then  belong 
uitli  the  unhappj  throng  just  below 

jy    i^mJr  1 '"'  I'i""-|'«t.>us  M.m  1 1 .■•  i u.  ti 1 1 \ 

dOOl  not  own  liis  own  h0UM  in  New 
^  ork,  lint  rents  a  place  which  niav 
l»e  had  at  any  figure  from  two  thou 
sand  dollars  a  year  to  five  thousand. 
Ami  then,  again,  bii  family  doei 
not  make  migration  after  migration 

with  each  change  of  the  season 
Thej  are  more  in«»ilerate,  ami  live 

a  rding  to  their  means.  Some 

own  modest  places  in  the  countrj 

or  at  the  seashore;  other-  hire  suoh 
places  ;  -till  others  go  to  coiintri  >-r 
seaside  hotels.  At  those  places  the 
family  will  stay  some  three  montlis 
U^mr  =>j         i    jvh  ■  «  in  the  year,  say  from  the  middled 

HI    ~jMl  .lime  till  the  mi<l<lle  .>!   Se | iteml icr 

«r~<rrTT  The  resl  of  the  time  the  Prosperous 

Man'>  family  in  in  town. 

Of  course  families  such  as  the 

ProBperons    Man's  live  in  great 

comfort,  ami  even  in  luxury.  Thej 
have  everything  they  want  within 
reasonable  limits,  and,  unless  green 
envy  and  ambitions  impossible  to 

rcali/.e  get  into  their  hearts,  they  are  ustialh  happier  than  either  the  rich  or  the 
very  rich;  for  there  is  a  deal  of  wisdom  in  old  Bishop  Hurler's  pronouncement, 
that  to  be  neither  rich  nor  poor  is  the  happiest  lot  ol  man. 

They  have  Servants  in  plenty,  and  all  that  they  can  want  either  to  eat  to 
drink.  They  have  horses  and  carriages,  not  for  display,  hut  w  hen  they  need 
them.  Such  a  family  in  New  York  is  not  apt  to  own  bones  and  carriages, 
bnt  to  hire  them  hy  the  season  from  what  is  known  as  B  Job  Blaster  This 

method  of  supplying  equipage  is  an  English  importation,  and  is  a  great  saving 

to  the  Prosperous  Man.  For  a  stipulated  sum  per  month  or  per  aCOBOn  the 
Job  Master  will  undertake  that  a  carriage  with  servants  in  livery  shall  he  at 
the  disposal  of  the  hirer  and  his  family.  And  so  the  famil\  is  released  of  the 
annoyance  of  lamed  horses,  hroken  coaches,  and  incompetent  servants.  Thee 
the  .loh  Master  looks  after.     Beside*,  the  cost  is  much  less. 
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FhOBC  in  tht  prosperous  olsjS  have  their  own  social  circles,  the  doing*  of 

which,  although  not  featured  in  the  nowapaper*  so  prominently  as  th  t 

the    preceding   classes,   ,»,«•   as   |    rulfl    more    hrilhai.t   in   r   rOSpeOta  (other 

than  dlsplayj  beoause  of  the  high  talents  and  mental  acquirements  ol  Ita 
mombers 

In  the  bouse  of  the  Prosperous  Man  there  will  probablj  be  bnt  one  man 
servant    lie  will  be  butler,  dining-room  servant  and  valot  all  at  onoe,  The 

rest  of  the  work  will  he  done  h\  women,  the  nuinher  of  whom  will  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  To  this  class  belong  iniiiiv  of  the  mo 
cessful  professional  men  (lawyers  ami  doctors  partieularlv  ..  \ei\  man\  ol  th.' 

merchants  ami  broken  who  have  not  achieved  promotion  to  the  millionaire 
ol  asses,  ami  also  the  high-salaried  offioials  ..f  groat  oorporatloni. 

In  the  upper  part  of 

New  York    there  ore 

scores  of  streets  which 
lire  lined  w  ith  the  bODJM 
and  apartment"  of  the 
prosperous  and  wi  ll  to 

do.  I  n  t  he  district  from 
Seventj  s<  nd  street 

to  Sight)  second  Street 
and   from   the  Hudson 

River  to  t  'antral  Park 
especially,  are  row  after 
row  of  these  beautiful 
residences,  marred  by 

scarcek  a  single  lower 

class  habitation,  although 
manj  equally  fine  are  to 

be  found  on  most  of  the 
street-  ami  avenues  far- 
ther north. 

fireat    numbers  of 

these  prosperous  people 

live  in  apartments  oi  the 

highest  claSf,  eoiiimodi 
oils  ami  elegant,  which 
sometimes  occupy  parti 
of  two  floori,  ha\  ing  in 
Dp  and  down  I  tain  as 
ordinary  dwelling  houses  hums  OF  ith  II  \  it],  i  KOKEII  AND  II  Mwui.i  I. 
have.    They  vary  in  size       N"s  :,  \sn  :  BAST  SEVENTY  F01  ftTH  STREET, 
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from  fen  rooms,  most  of  which  arc  well  lighted.  I«>  eighteen  BDd  twenty  room*, 

and  the  rentals  m-e  from  two  thouiand  to  ten  thousand  dollan  b  year,  The 
Prosperous  Man  oxpenda  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollan  a 
voar  for  living  expenses. 

The  fourth  olaai  ii  u  limilar  to  the  third  class  as  the  first  and  second  are 

alike.  A  well-to  do  man  of 
family  in  New    York   is  our 

u  hose  incomo  Is  from  five 
thousand  to  ton  thousand  dol- 
lars  b  year,  Here  wo  como 
to  i  ho  class  w  hioh  makes  up 
tho  groat  bulh  of  persons  who 
live  in  tho  ii"<'  apartments  for 
h  hioh  the  rentals  range  from 

one  thousand  two  hundred  to 

two  thousand  flvo  hundred 
dollars  a  year.    Those  well 

to  do  «  fortablo  fa  milies 

keep  fowor  sen  ants  and  regu- 
late thi'ir  mode  ..I   li\  ing  ac 

oording  to  thoir  smaller  In- 
comes.   A  rook,  a  bousemaidi 

a  laundress,  and  a  nui'hc  for 

tho  ohildron  is  sufficient  for 

their  wants.  Such  families 
usually  li\«'  in  town  nine 
months  in  tho  J  «'ar,  and  go  to 

tin  nut i'v  or  the  seaside  to 

hoard  in  the  Slimmer,  the  head 
of  (he  house  joining  tlirm  o\  er 

Saturdays  and  Sundays.  They 
do  not  have  difficult  problems 
in  living  to  solve,  and  with 

careful  forethought  they  have,  perhaps,  the  least  bother  id  any  of  the  classes 

which  we  are  desoribing. 

Man)  Of  I  his  class,  to  lu>  BUrO,  liVO  in  the  dwelling  houses  on  the  cross 
Streets  all  over  the  city.  Very  many  do  live,  as  has  boon  said,  in  apartment 
houses  and  the  lints,  for  these  are  arranged  very  comfortably  Indeed.  Then- 
will  he  from  ten   to   twelve  rOOQlB,  and  thOBO  COnsisI  of  a  drawing  room,  a 

library,  a  man's  sitting  room  or  den,  a  dining  room,  four  bedrooms,  a  kitchen 
and  two  servants1  rooms,  besides,  of  course,  a  bathroom.   Suoh  apartments  can 

not  he  constructed  on  the  conventional  twenty  live  foot  lot,  bu1  are  designed  for 
•J s«  l 
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much  greater  areas,  and  more  frccpicntly  than  QOl  on  corners  where  there  is 
street  light  on  both  sides.  Or,  thev  may  have  a  suite  of  rooms  in  an  apartment 
hotel,  taking  their  meals  in  the  OdfS  connected  with  it. 

These  people,  when  thev  are  sensible— and  fortunately  most  of  them  are 
very  sensible,  else  they  would  not  belong  to  this  class— are  in  position  not  only 

to  he  comfortable,  but  very 
happy.  They  must  he  rea- 
sonably moderate  in  their  liv- 
ing, and  moderation  in  liv- 
ing meanB  health  :  thev  must 
he  industrious,  and  industry 
means  contentment  of  spirit. 
Their  income  enables  them  to 
entertain  considerably,  and  to 
educate  their  children  at  ^r< >■  >•  I 
schools  and  colleges. 

<  treat  ingenuity  has  been 
displayed  in  designing  the 
apartments  which  in  New 
York  rent  for  from  six  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  smallest  of 
these  will  have  seven  rooms 
and  a  bath,  and  the  largest 
eleven  rooms  and  a  bath. 
The  rate  of  rental  is  regu- 
lated as  much  by  location 
and  the  amount  of  light  as 
by  the  space.     A  very  small 

apartment  that  is  well  lighted 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fifth  Avenue  will  bring  more 
than  one  twice  as  huge  and 
half  a  mile  to  the  east  or  the  wot  of  the  great  thoroughfare  of  fashion.  The 
best  of  these  apartments  are  such  as  have  been  made  of  the  wide  old-fashioned 
houses  with  fronts  of  thirty  and  forty  feet.  One  of  such  houses  can  be  con- 
verted into  iivo  or  BIX  mOSl  COmmodlOUfl  apartments,  and  in  the  older  fashion- 
able precincts  this  ha-  been  done  to  a  great  extent.  But  most  of  the  apart- 
ment- for  this  class  are  in  new  house-  built  for  the  purpose,  with  generally  two 
apartment-  to  each  tloor.  In  such  apartment-  the  number  of  bedrooms  will 
be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  family.  When  the  family  is  small,  there  will 
he  more  room-  of  entertainment;  when  it  is  large,  there  will  usually  be  but 
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two  such  rooms — the  parlor  and  dining  room.   The greatest  drawback  to  most  of 

such  apart iiients  is  tlmt  there  is  pretty  Mire  I"  lie  one  r>r  more  dark  bedrooms 

To  the  comfortable  class  belong  many  of  the  professional  men  not  in  the 
fourth  class,  including  many  clergymen;  and  in  it  also  are  'I"  great  majority  "I 
the  snccessfnl  business  men  id'  the  town,  besides  many  othVials.  The  business 
mcn  referred  f<>  are  the  principals  striving  to  get  into  the  fourtli  class,  and  then 
into  the  third,  and  on. 

Distributed  among  the  four  classes  deserihed  there  is  one  vers  notahlc  class 
which  i-  housed  with  a  comfort  quite  unknown  in  the  olden  time.     It  i-  cum 
posed  entirely  of  bachelors.     We  Used  to  think  of   these  men  01  [ODelj  ami 
rather  uncomfortable.     They  mav  he  a  trifle  lonely  -fill,  hut  they  are  DO  longer 
uncomfortable.    Quite  the  contrary.    Considering  their  deserts,  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  usage,  they  are  better  housed  than  any  other  class  of  person-  in  flu- 
town.     Allusion   is  not  made  to  bachelors  of  such  limited  means  or  circuui 
scribed  taste  that  they  must  or  can  find  some  measure  of  content  in  an  ordi 
nary  lodging  or  boarding  house;  but  we  refer  to  the  bachelors  who  have  ti\e 
thousand  dollar-  a  year  ami  upward,  and  who  can  afford  to  live  in  one  or  an 
other  of  the  splendid  bachelor  apartment  houses  which  during  the  last  dccadl 
have  been  erected  for  them.    Sherry'*  new  building,  Forty -fourth  Street  and 
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Fifth  Avenue,  which  contains  dining  and  ball  moms  for  the  classes  [ust  de- 
scribed, devotes  it-  upper  floor-  to  high  das-  bachelor  apartment- 
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These  apartment 
llODMI  BTfl  divided  int<. 

.1  ] >;■ ; r ini'Mtn  of  from  five 
to  three  rooms.  The  five 
room  apartment,  which 
will  rent  for  something 
like  fifteen  linndred  t.. 
twenty  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ii  year,  will  consist 
uf  ii  parlor,  b  libran ,  t  wo 
bedrooms,  and  "  bath* 
i.pu in.  Tlir  three  room 
apartment  >si\  hundred 
to  twelve  hundred  dol- 
Ian  :i  j  ear)  will  generally 
consist  of  ii  sitting  room, 
:i  bedroom,  mid  a  bath 
room.  Tin-  rental  fur 
these   usual  ly  includes 

lii'iit  ami  li;;ht,  iiihI  some 

times  attendance ;  it  al- 
ways includes  a  general 
attendance.  Hut  in  one 
of  those  apartments  b 
limn  ran  provide  himself 
with   excellent  service, 

ami  it  it.  always  arranged 

that  a  bachelor's  break- 
fast may  bo  served  in  his 
roomx  if  he  desires  it. 

Some  observers  uf  manners  and  fashions  have  ventured  to  express  the  opinion 
tlmt  fever  men  w  ill  he  driven  intu  matrimony  fur  the  Mike  of  a  home  than 
was  formerly  the  case, 

The  bachelor  girls,  Who  have,  as  a  rule,  nut  much  money,  also  have  pro- 
vision made  in  b  modified  form  fur  life  similar  to  that  ju-t  described.  They 
usually  congregate  in  buildings  mure  or  loss  dovoted  to  artists1  studios,  for  in 
thorn  there  is  n  greater  freedom  uf  life  without  cares  than  in  onj  of  the  place* 
given  ovor  generally  t..  family  life. 

The  fifth  class,  the  uncomfortable,  which  is  far  larger  than  any  of  the  pre 
Coding  classes,  and  includes  those  w  ith  incomes  below  Hve  thousand  and  ra  1 1 l: i  1  n_r 

down  to  one  thousand  live  hundred  dollars,  ore  entitled  t..  commiseration. 

They  can  nut  he  content  fur  various  and  pitiful  reasons.     Thev  have  a  certain 
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fashion  to  maintain,  hut  tln  \  have  nut  the  means  to  doit  with  either  comfort 
or  decency.  They  must  turn  this  way  and  that,  seeking  always  for  what  eludes 
them,  fur  such  persuiis  New  York  is  the  most  uncomfortable  place  in  the 
world.  For  the  classes  above  this,  provision  has  I. ecu  made  in  the  greatest 
abundance;  for  those  below  them  much  has  also  been  done,  and  more  is  being 
done;  hut  for  these  then-  has  been  taken  so  little  thought  that  a  recent  writer 

celebrated  them  as  "the  poorest  of  the  |  r."    They  can  not  hire  adequate 

quarters;  they  rent  their  apartments  usually  by  the  month,  and  frequently  move, 
hoping  tu  find  comfortable  place  within  their  means;  they  can  nut  ^cf  compe- 
tent servants;  they  can  not  dress  themselves  as  their  pusitiuii  in  life  seems  to 
require;  they  can  nol  edncate  their  children  as  they  desire;  and  if  illness  comes, 
with  it-  inevitable  expense,  there  is  debt  ami  disaster  in  its  gad  wake.  They 
are  in  a  continual  state  of  unrest.  To  this  class  belong  very  many  of  the  men 
generally  considered  successful,  but  who  without  capital  and  by  their  own  exer- 

tions  make  the  incomes  previously  stated.    I'retty  nearly  all  of  these  live  in 

tenement  houses.     In  polite  phrase  thc\   arc  not  called  tenement  llOUSCS,  but 
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rl;it:-  and  apartments;  in  legal  and  official  nomenclature,  however,  the\  are  lene 
incuts  all  the  same. 

There  are  some  who  make  very  nice  distinction*  as  hetween  tenements,  lints, 
ami  apartments.  Tenements  are  supposed  to  be  the  houses  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary working  people  live;  flats  are  houses  in  which  in  each  tint  provision  is  made 

for  one  servant  ;  apartments  arc  those  more  ambitious  as  to  servants  and  larger 
in  space,  and  so  on.  Members  of  the  "  gigmanitx  **  class,  whether  in  one  of  theSC 
places  or  another,  always  speak  of  their  lodging  places  as  apartments.  Such 
diverting  little  eccentricities  of  pride  arc  quite  harmless  because  unimportant, 
but  they  do  not  in  the  least  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  the  folk 
comprising  this  great  and  struggling  class  can  be  housed  healthfully,  comfortably, 
and  contentedly. 

There  are  many  things  a  builder  needs  to  consider  in  making  his  plan-  for 
his  own  purposes,  and  none  of  these  things  COndnCG  to  the  oODlforl  "t  the 
tenants  or  the  profit  of  the  final  owner.  Lots  in  Now  York  are  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  and  this  conventional  size  appears  to  make  them  easier  of  disposition. 
An  apartment  house  on  an  inside  lot  twenty-live  feet  wide  can  not  be  made  so 
that  on  each  floor— except  perhaps  the  top  floor  there  i*  wholesome  light  and 
air.    Therefore  the  house  twenty-five  feet  wide  need  001  08  considered. 

When  a  builder  takes  several  lots — three  or  four — he  doofl  not  consider  the 
whole  plot  as  one  piece,  but  he  still  divides  it  into  units  of  twenty  1i\c  feel 
wide,  so  that  if  he  can  not  sell  the  completed  building  as  a  whole  he  may  have 
three  or  four  buildings  to  sell  separately.  If  the  earner  who  works  with  his 
hands  can  secure  from  a  landlord  who  makes  money  by  the  transaction,  for  six- 
teen dollars  a  month,  rooms  presently  to  be  described,  why  can  not  the  salaried 
man.  whose  nose  now  rests  uneasily  on  the  grindstone  of  po\ert\,  get  tin.  c 
times  as  much  for  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  his  landlord  also  make  a  good  and 
satisfactory  profit  on  his  investment  I 

This  might  be  done  without  any  doubt  in  the  world  if  capitalists  of  strength 
and  staying  qualities  should  sec  fit  to  go  into  such  ventures.     The  wa\  apart 

ment  houses  have  generally  been  built  for  the  class  now  under  <  sidcration 

precludes  every  idea  that  is  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  a  tenant.  The  great 
majority  of  the  new  apartment  houses —nine  out  of  ten,  perhaps  -have  been 
erected  by  speculative  builders,  who  hope  to  reap  large  profit*  by  sclliiiL'  the 
property  a-  as  it  is  tilled  with  tenant-.     The  idea  of  such  a  builder  is  to 

put  up  a  house  or  a  series  of  houses  as  quickly  as  possible,  making  them  show\ 
and  superficially  attractive,  till  them  with  tenants  at  the  listed  prices  (anj  COD 
cessions  being  made  in  the  way  of  free  rent),  and  then  effecting  a  sale  as  soon 

after  Completion  as  possible.  This  results  in  the  total  neglect  of  our  people  of 
the  class  under  discussion,  and  so  they  arc  left  to  their  own  inadequate  devices 
—unhappy,  without  chance  for  thrift,  and  scarcely  less  miserable  than  those 
.  ailed  by  the  philanthropists  the  submerged  poor 
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It  has  been  thought  that  apartment  houses  might  be  run  OH  0  CO'OpOIBttvC 
plan,  each  occupant  owning  his  own  share  of  the  bOUSO.  Eiperfmentl  in  this 
direction  have  been  made  in  various  place*    a  few  in  New  \  >tL  (notably  at 
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ULOOK  ON  ONE  IICNDKED  AND  SIXTH  STREET,  AMSTERDAM  AVENUE 
WESTERN  BOULEVARD, 
in  n  i  -         PBOM  WUBTl  DOJiLAll"  r«i  sixn   a.  win  k  moxtii  i'or  as  ai-akimim. 

fhc  Chelsea  on  West  Twenh  third  Street),  several  in  Edinburgh.  They  usually 
me  DOl  successful.     One  dilliculh  in  tin-  ua\  is  the  ownership  of  the  ground 

when  tlio  sole  oi  an  apartment  ii  effected. 

Tl  Wnerflllip  of  apartments  doefl  n<'t,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  ultimate 

Solution  of  tllO  problem  iih  to  how  the  moderately  well  oil  man  in  New  York 
can  acquire-  the  ownership  of  a  suitable  home. 

Possibly  the  only  solution  is  to  he  found  in  the  suburbs. 

The  sixth  class  is  composed  of  nearly  one  fourth  "I  tllQ  population.  They 
are  the  oontented  poor,  and  t<>  this  olau  belong  the  skilled  artisans  of  steady 
habits  and  regular  employment  ;  also  the  great  number  of  city  and  (iovernment 
employees  oj  the  police,  fire,  posl  offloe,  Sub-Treasury,  Custom  Eouse,  and 
other  city  and  Government  departments;  in  fact,  all  those  persons  who  ore 
assured  of  a  regular  stipulated  inoome  by  which  they  can  regulate  their  lives 
with  no  fear  for  the  future.  None  of  those  have  to  strive  for  fashion  or  posi- 
tion, and  so  the  struggle  of  life  is  amazingly  simplified.  Besides  this,  they  have 
in  large  measure  always  been  pretty  well  supplied  with  living  places  as  good 
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an  they  demanded.  For  the  poorer  of  this  class,  those  whose 
incomes  are  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  much  thought  is 
now  being  taken  by  many  persons,  for  model  tenements  have 
been  constructed  in  many  parts  of  New  Fork,  and  more  are 
in  process  of  erection.  The  most  recent  of  these  ventures 
was  made  by  a  company,  the  prime  movers  in  which  are  men 
of  great  wealth  and  public  spirit:  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Samuel  l>.  Babcock,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Charles  Stewart 
Smith,  John  I >.  Crimmins,  Adrian  Iselin,  dr.,  I).  0.  Mills, 
Isaac  N.  Seligman,  and  \V.  Hayard  Cutting  being  among  the 
incorporators  and  direr-tors.  This  company  has  invested  a 
million  dollars  in  laud  ami  buildings  for  city  and  suburban 
homes,  ami  it  has  been  decided  to  put  out  that  much  more 
money  as  soon  as  plans  have  been  matured  for  its  proper 
investment. 

This  company  in  1898  completed  houses  in  West  Sixty- 
ninth  Street  and  West  Sixty-eighth  Street,  and  the  rooms 
in  them  are  being  rapidly  taken,  the  rentals  not  being  higher 
than  are  paid  for  far  inferior  rooms  in  much  less  desirable 
neighborhoods.  A  recent  publication  thus  describes  these 
houses : 

"Tin-  smallest  apartments  consist  of  two  living  rooms, 
one  intended  to  be  used  as  a  kitchen  or  living  room,  and  the 

adjoining  one  as  a  bedr  i  ;  such  an  apartment  rents  for  a 

dollar  and  a  half  a  week.  Tin-  next  in  size  is  the  three-room 
apartment.  The  largest  contains  four  rooms,  and  rents  for 
tour  dollars  a  week.  The  kitchen  in  all  cases  contains  a  sink,  with  a  constant 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  a  soapstoiie  wa-htub  adjoining  it,  and  a  dres-i  i 
for  china  and  cooking  utensils.  Cooking  stoves  may  be  owned  by  the  tenants, 
or  rented  from  the  company  at  ten  cents  a  week,  which  price  includes  repairs. 

Bedrooms  are  all  fitted  with  wardrobes  built  like  the  trim  of  the  room,  of  oil- 

finished  pine.  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  decorating  the  walls,  but  it  is 
expected  later  to  tint  them  in  washable  oil  colors. 

'•  The  halls  on  the  ground  floor  are  of  Italian  mosaic,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
beautv,  but  to  provide  a  durable  sanitary  floor  that  can  be  readily  cleaned,  and 
that  will  resist  the  wear  of  the  hea\\  tread  of  men  and  the  ceaseless  running 
Of  children.  No  attempt  is  made  at  heating  the  building  throughout.  The 
apartments  being  small,  each  tenant  can  readily  supply  heat  from  the  kitchen 
range,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  apartments,  with  the  additional  help  of  small  stoves, 
for  which  places  arc  provided.  The  halls  of  the  building,  however,  are  kept 
heated  by  the  management.  Each  apartment  is  lighted  by  gas  supplied  through 
simple  brass  fixtures,  and  each  suite  has  its  separate  meter.    The  use  of  gas 
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stoves  for  cooking  is  made  possible,  and 
gas  is  recommended  as  a  fuel,  as  it  greatly 
lessen-  labor,  ami  rids  the  kitchen  of  the 
•  lu-t  from  coal  and  ashes.  A  careful  use 
of  pis,  when'  no  waste  i>  permitted,  proves 
it  to  he  m»  more  expensive  U  B  fuel  than 
coal  and  the  necessary  kindling  wood, 
which  hitter  is  a  considerahle  item  in  a 
great  city." 

There  is  in  process  of  construction  by 
this  company  another  tenement  house  in 
Ka>t  Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Ka*t  Sixty- 
fifth  Street  and  First  Avenue,  where  the 
accommodations  will  he  even  better,  as  the 
large  apartments  will  have  private  haths. 
In  the  West  Side  houses  there  are  shower 
baths  for  the  general  U60  of  the  tenants  on 
the  ground  floor;  but  the  rents  will  not  he 
higher  in  the  newer  building  than  in  those 
now  in  commission. 

These  tenement  -  house  ventures  arc 
probably  the  most  promising,  and  are  also 
on  a  larger  scale  than  other  such,  but  in 
the  aggregate  the  others  supply  accom- 
modations for  many  more  people.  The 
most  notable  of  these,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
the  Messrs.  Cutting,  at  Fourteenth  St  n  i  t 
and  Avenue  A.  The  Tenement  -  House 
Committee  said  of  this  venture: 

"The  buildings,  even  though  they  have 
bei  n  a  disappointment  financially  to  the 
owners,  are  still  a  powerful  object  lesson 
to  those  who  maintain  that  model  tene- 
ments can  not  be  profitable  in\ cstinetits. 
The  construction  of  these   buildings  was 

admittedly  faulty  and  wasteful.    They  were  extravagantly  built.    The  court 
yard  in  the  center  is  unnecessarily  big,  the  halls  could  be  much  narrower,  and 
the  saving  on  these  two  matters  would  alone  have  made  B  material  difference 
in  the  percentage  of  the  income  from  the  buildings ." 

About  the  seventh  and  last  class  of  our  classification,  the  submerged  poor,  those 
who  continually  struggle  with  the  problem  of  mere  existence,  whole  books  have 
been  w  ritten.    They  live  huddled  together  in  sad  squalor,  or  move  from  place  to 
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BNEMENT  IIOUSKS,  NVKST  SIXTA  NINTH  STUKI  I 
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plMM  wherever  they  can  find  uliolter.  Thin  clash  i*  not  nearly  no  large  a*  it  used 
to  be,  though  it  in  a  <pie«tion  whether  it  will  over  be  reduced  to  imalll  i  propO) 
tioiis.  These  people  live  in  rear  tenement  that  i-,  teticinentl  opening  "ii 
narrow  allcvn  and  dark  court* — and  in  the  old  one  time  line  rcddeiiccH  on  the 
street-  which  have  been  converted  into  tenement*.  They  can  never  be  much 
benefited  by  model  tenements.  They  do  not  like  them,  and  the\  do  not  like 
to  live  in  the  orderly  way  required  of  the  tenant-,  of  |Qoh  UoUSOS. 
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It  is  mil  intended  to  paint  the  life  of   tin-   tenement   in  entirely  sombre 

colors;  there  ure  some  light  effects  thai  itrike  tho  casual  obaerrer  ai  being  de- 
cidedly humorous.    Yet  even  in  tin-  things  that  affect  one's  rinbilitioa  then  if 

that  in  tenement  house  life  that  ih  pathetic.    Tin-  close  confines  in  which  ho 

many  human  beinge  are  huddled  bring 
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"lit  traitsand  characteristics  thai  tompt  one  to  laugh — until  he  lias  dolved  below 

'In'  SUrfnOO.  Far  from  being  neighborly,  these  inniati's  ..t"  tin-  tenements,  a-  a 
rule,  look  on  eaeli  other  with  suspicion,  their  common  meeting  place  heing  usu- 
ally tli«'  police  .•.nut,  where  they  go  to  settle  the  disputes  which  constantly  arise 
lietween  them,  and  which  frequently  are  of  a  serious  nature.  There  is  every- 
thing in  the  tenement  bOUBG  atmosphere,  it-  enrr. >\\  nc->,  its  limitations,  to  bring 
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out  m>t  only  the  meanness  and  pettinc.->,  l.nt  also  the  more  dangerous  elements 
of  human  nature.  The  same  people,  occupying  ample  space,  would  broaden 
out  mentally. 

Al  many  as  thirty  families  often  live  in  the  same  tenement  house,  so  it  is  not 
strange  that  Mich  a  diversity  of  interests  can  be  found  under  one  roof.  In  one  set 
of  apartments  B  "mixed  ale"  party  is  holding  high  revel,  while  the  growler  is 
moving  with  great  celerity.  Immediately  next  door,  a  group,  deprived  of  their 
I  .read -winner,  is  holding  mournful  watch  over  the  remains.  In  the  rear,  a 
man  is  panting  for  the  breath  that  his  lungs  refuse  to  receive,  while  B  woman 
nursing  a  babe  is  shaking  herself  to  and  fro  in  despair.  Coining  from  the 
ad  joining  apartment,  separated  only  by  a  partition,  can  be  heard  the  faint  wail 
of  a  newborn  infant.  Overhead  are  heard  the  shrieks  of  a  woman,  accompanied 
by  the  growls  of  some  drunken  beast  who  is  beating  his  wife.  Next  door  is  a 
happy  party  celebrating  the  engagement  of  tlie  oldest  daughter.  Here  and 
there  through  partly  open  doors  one  catches  glimpses  of  a  happy  domesticity. 
Misery  and  happiness,  sorrow  and  joy,  brutality  and  love,  lives  beginning  and 
ending  almost  every  phase  of  human  existence  is  enacted  simultaneously  in 
one  mass  of  red  brick  :  such  is  life  in  the  tenement  house. 


\  two-room  apartment  which  rents  for  fight  dollars 

a  month. 
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\  WORKING  (MIL  >  HOM1 

wmi. |  kaiin.i  m  il  rSUOAL  MKAl.  hIIK  MKUITATM  01  TllK  rUTUU. 

N.i  nt t*- in i >l  Iiiih  hecn  iiiii* lt»  iii  tliirt  article  ti>       into  tlui  ilutitil  of  the  IUb« 
diviaioni  and  oxooptioai  to  eaoli  olaii,  which,  ol  couno,  an  many.   Ono(  how 
over,  of  the  inbdiviiloni  of  the  lail  elan,  which  in  of  groat  intorotti  i»  ploturod 
•  •ii  thin  piijit-   thu  working-girl,  who  oarni  from  throe  to  live  or  ill  dollan  a 
week,  iiinl  wIiomc  liunli-Ht  work  i«  that  of  nuking  thu  problem  "I  living  01)  that 

mm.  Tbo  Uaoal  method  d  to  rool  a  room  for  abonl  one  dollar  ami  a  half  a 
week,  and  prepare  boi  own  frugal  mcalH  which  ihumi  nocoaiarily  reproaenttho 
rerj  eoaenoo  ol  frugality. 

In  pitiful  contract  ie  hor  life  to  that  «>f  tbo  Jolly  "girl  bachelor,"  who  alio 

earn-,  her  own  living,  hut  who  live  in  an  arli»tie  ntixlio  in  OarnOgio  Mall,  or 
foinc  one  of  the  other  j/ re.it  Liiililin^'-,  where  -he  y I \  eiitertaiiih  her  ISohcinian 
frieodi  of  the  literary,  mOlSoflli  ami  art  worM,  in  blinfol  IgDOronOO  of  thai 
other  young  lifir  utterly  ilevoiil  of  all  youthful  JileiwurOH. 
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f  I  "^IIE  club  as  wo  know  it  in  modern  eitj  life  is  without  doubt  an  out- 
I       growth  <»f  the  tavern  life  of  the  curlier  centuries.    Indeed  it  whs  at 
1     the  taverns  that  olubs,  as  Buoh,  first  met.    VPe  nil  recall  the  famous 
olub  "f  whioli  the  good  but  gruff  Dr.  Sum  Johnson  was  the  chief  Bpiril 
and  of  which  the  industrious  Boswoll  was  the  veracious  chronicler.    Not  ex- 
actly siich  olubs  existed  in  London  and  New  Fork  in  those  days,  but  informal 
organizations,  similar  in  purpose,  were  numerous  in  the  greai  English  capital 
and  not  unknown  in  the  struggling  colonial  town  whioh  has  oom  come  to  be 
the  metropolis  of  tin-  Western  World.     In  considering  the  clubs  and  the  club 

life  of  the  great  modern  city,  the  heart  of  whioh  is  in  Manhattan  [aland,  it  is 

therefore,  proper,  by  way  of  introduction,  t<>  tell  of  the  earl;\  taverns  where 

our  short-broeohod  and  quouo-beribbonod  ancestors  beguiled  the  hours  with 
gossip  and  mitigated  the  asperities  of  toil  with  wine  and  tobaooo. 

The  breworj  of  old  Wouter  N  an  Twiller,  who,  in  1629,  was  appointed 
Govornor  of  the  Province  of  New  Motherlands,  is  one  ofthefirat  houses  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  Manhattan  as  a  favorite  meeting  place  for  the  ruling 
spirits  of  the  day,  who  assembled  there  t"  discuss  important  topics,  while  peace- 
fully puffing  their  long  pipes  and  quaffing  their  tankards  of  foaming  ale.  This 
"p.lden  ap«"  was  followed  bj  the  reign  of  William  Eief t,  surnamed  "Wil- 
liam the  Testy,"  who  BUCCeeded  Van  Twiller  as  governor  in  1034,  and  erected 
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a  tavern  near  Centies  Slip,  which  later  became  a  place  for  the  colonists  t<> 
congregate  and  talk  over  the  all-absorbing  political  events  of  the  period. 

With  the  beginning  of  British  rule  in  New  fork,  the  quiet  customs  of  the 
old  Dutch  settlers  were  in  a  measure  changed  ;  but,  BS  in  the  mother  country, 
the  taverns  remained  for  many  years  the  favorite  resort  of  the  colonists,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  many  magnificent  clubs  of  to-day.  The  King's 
Arms,  which  stood  on  Howling  Green,  opposite  Liberty  Street,  was  the  favorite 
lounging  place  of  the  Hritish  officers  and  the  American  "  young  blood  *'  of  the 
time.  Another  popular  tavern  was  the  Black  Horse,  which  stood  near  the  old 
Dutch  church,  a  grand  ball  being  given  there  in  1735  in  honor  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterward  George  II.  Burns's  City  Arms,  which  disputes  with 
Faneuil  Hall  the  right  to  the  title  "Cradle  of  Liberty,"  stood  for  many  years 
at  the  upper  end  of  Bowling  Green.  Its  upper  floors  were  used  for  select 
dancing  assemblies  and  special  meetings  of  oitizens,  and  in  1707  the  nonimpor- 
tation agreement  was  signed  then-.  r'raunce's  Tavern,  which  stood  at  the  corner 
ol  Broad  and  IVarl  Streets,  was  for  many  years  the  most  popular  resort  of  the 
city,  the  proprietor,  Sam  Kraunees,  being  the  Dchnonico  of  his  time.  This 
tavern,  which  was  built  in  1730,  is  closely  associated  with  local  Revolutionary 
history;  the  first  shot  from  II.  M.S.  Asia,  Which  Opened  hostilities  in  the  har- 
bor, tore  a  hole  in  its  roof. 

It  was  in  Fraunce's  Tavern  that,  on  December  t.  17*3.  General  Washington 
resigned  his  military  commission,  and  bade  fan-well  to  his  comrades  in  arms. 

Social  life,  also,  was  not  neglected  before  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  social  dubs  w  as  formed  by  Governor  Francis  Lovelace  in  the  winter  of 
L668  '<;:•,  of  ten  French  and  Dutch  and  six  English  families,  who  met  at  each 

other's  homes  twice  a  week  in  the  w  inter  months,  and  partook  of  some  simple 
refreshment,  usually  rum  and  brandy  punch,  one  of  the  favorite  beverages  of 
the  early  colonists. 

The  "  Social  Club,"  the  forerunner  of  the  clubs  of  a  similar  purpose  of  the 
present,  was  organized  at  r'ruunces's  Tavern,  and  met  there  on  Saturday  even- 
ings in  the  winter,  while  in  summer  the  members  assembled  at  Kip's  Bay, where 
a  large  room  bad  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.   The  club  was  dissolved  in 

1775,  On  a<  unt  of  the  difference  in  political  opinions  of  its  members,  among 

whom  wen- John  .lav.  (Julian  Verplanck,  Morgan  Lewis,  and  others.  It  was  a 
Small  and  somewhat  exclusive  organization,  having  wane  of  the  features  of  the 

Union  League  and  Manhattan  Clubs. 

The  oldest  social  (dub  in  existence  in  New  ^  ork  to-day  is  the  Onion,  on  the 
Corner  Of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-tiist  Street.  It  was  founded  in  1830, 
when  Bond  and  Bleerker  Streets  were  the  fashionable  thoroughfares,  and  the 


west  side  above  Jay  Street  a  scries 
of  straggling  settlements.  Ohief-Jm 
tiee  Jones  and  his  associates  inel  on 
October  is,  ls:{.">,  in  the  Atheiuvuni 
lloouis,  then  :it  Chambers  Street  and 

Broedwsy,  end  authorized  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  .John  Van  Hurcn. 
Jacob  Le  lioy,  Charles  1..  Livingston, 
Hamilton  Wilkes,  and  others,  t..  form 
a  club  after  the  plan  of  those  in  Lon- 
don. A  subscription  list  was  started, 
and  when  the  nanu  s  of  one  hundred 
and  thirt\  li\c  subscribers  had  been 
recorded,  they  rented  the  dwelling  of 
Jacob  l.c  I  toy  ;it  34:5  liroadway,  near 
White  Street,  and  converted  it  into  a 
clubhouse.  Of  the  original  members, 
then  the  SUU  of  New  York,  not  one 
survives.  The  Le  Hoy  house  proving 
too  small  for  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  membership,  then  limited  to  four 
hundred,  the  (dub  moved  in  ls4l  to 
the  Astor  residence  at  H7<">  I 'road  way. 
The  I'nion  Club  had  its  palmy  social 
days  in  this  old  mansion,  but  it  WBi 
left  BO  far  down  town  by  the  north* 
ward  movement,  that  its  quarters  were 

again  changed,  the  Kernochan  dwell- 
ing at  Broadway  being  selected. 
Finally  the  lot  on  Fifth  Avenue  at 
Twenty -first  Street  was  bought  at  a 
cost  ol  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 

club  erected  the  present  building  at  a 

cost  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou 

Band  dollars   for  construction  and 

equipment,  and  took  possession  May 
1,  1855.  The  clubhouse  is  of  brown- 
stone,  three  stories  high,  of  square 
Grecian  architecture,  with  a  balcony 
entrance  Hanked  by  columns,  On 
the  first  floor  are  spacious  lounging 
rooms  and   the  office.     A  reading 
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room  and  lounging  room  lace  Fifth 
Axciiue      At  present,  us  in  the  carl\ 

deyi  of  the  dub,  the  mtmben  are 
oliioflj  men  of  mured  fortune  and 

leisure  \l  one  time  the  Club,  under 
the    lead    of    Commodore  Steven-, 

made  nioli  b  ipocieltj  ol  yachting, 

that   it    mav   well    he  considered  tlie 

fonnder  ol  yachting  olubi  In  tin*  <ii\ 
The  rjnion  was  the  Bril  club  In  the 

modern  sense  organi/.ed  in  (In1  .it\, 
and   has   always   been   noted    [QI    ||  - 

oxcluiivonoss  and  Its  oxoollonl  rostau 
rant    The  membership  is  limited  to 
tin. en  bundrod,  and  oandldatoi  for 
membership  must  be  propoied  and 
seconded  bj  two  members,  and  their 

naine-    posted    in    tllO   OlubboUM  l"i 

ton  dai  i  W  Itb  the  innotton  ol  tho 
bousfl  committee  the  leoretan  mav 

ins  Its  to  'I"'  olul  ii     I  plontpo 

tentiarj  and  itrangon  of  distinction, 
rii.  due  are  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Offlcorsof  tho  arms  and  navy 

in.  exempt  from  the  vein  l\  dues. 

Tlie  New   ^  oi  K  (  Hub  SfBI  I  led 

in  L845,  at  the  "  W  Itiock,"  In  Bfl  I 

Houston      Street         |  lie       New      ^  .ilk 

(  lull  has  bad  many  boroosj  the  first 
being  loos  tod  on  lower  Broadway. 
While  olub  oocnplod  the  Height 
maniloD  In  the  ipring  of  i*7<»,  d  fow 
of  the  dissatisfied  momberi  moved 

that  the  club  be  dissolved  and  a  net 

tlomont  made  ol  iti  affairs.  The  vote 
for  this  action  was  carried  by  "  wnall 

majority,  and  tlie  club  was  dissolved. 
Immediately  afterward  it  meeting  of 
the   old    member*  wiu*    held  at  Del 
monico's,    and    it    was    resolved  to 

reorganize  under  tht  lamo  name. 
Temporary  rjuurtent  wore  ncuured  iti 
801 
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Seventeenth  Street,  on  Union  Square,  and  in  <  totober  of  the  same  year  tin-  new 
constitution  was  adopted.  The  reorganised  club  prospered,  and  first  oooupiod 
itn  present  clubhouse,  the  eleventh  in  its  history,  in  l*NS.  The  membership 
of  bliG  New  STori  chili  is  limited  to  four  hundred,  and  there  is  always  a  large 
waiting  list. 

Literature,  drama,  anil  the  other  arts  lime  an  important  influence  00  the 

character  of  many  of  the  clubs.   Some  of  the  best  known  clubs  of  Now  York 

are  composed  only  of  members  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  pro 

feaaionSi 

The  Century  Association,  probably  the  most  famous  eluh  in  America,  was 

founded  in  1847,  and  was  among  the  first  to  depart  from  the  strictly  social 
tendency.    It  was  formed  hy  the  Sketch  Club,  an  older  organization  of  artists, 


MODERN  CLUBS. 


and  the  Column  Club,  a  circle  of  graduates  of  Columbia  College.  The  first 
home  of  the  club  was  at  4t>:>  Broadway,  and  after  several  removals  it  occupied 
the  house  at  L69  East  Fifteenth  Street,  until  1891^  when  it  moved  into  the 

DOW  clubhouse  at  7  W*8\  Forty-third  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue.  This  build- 
ing, which  is  entirely  fireproof,  is  in  the  style  of  Italian  Renaissance,  the  base- 
ment Of  light  stone  and  the  BUperstrUCture  of  cream-colored  brick  and  terra- 
cotta. The  facade  is  broadly  divided  into  stories  crowned  by  a  lofty  cornice 
and  balustrade.  A  loggia  opens  upon  the  front  of  the  second  story,  which  can 
be  used  in  Bummer  for  an  open-air  dining  room.  The  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing is  through  a  porch  walled  with  marble.  The  basement  contains  the  office, 
reception,  committee,  cloak,  and  billiard  rooms;  the  first  or  main  floor  is  free 
for  conversation,  reading,  or  writing.  The  picture  gallery,  where  exhibitions  are 
held,  is  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  marble  stairs  leading  from  the  entrance 
hall.     Ladies  can  enter  it  without  passing  through  the  main  rooms  of  the  club. 

(  > 1 1  the  second  floor  are  the  grill  room,  two  private  dining  rooms,  and  a 
library  which  is  so  arranged  that  on  the  nights  of  the  monthly  meetings  it  can 
be  enlarged  into  a  room  containing  twenty-five  hundred  square  feet.  The 
kitchen  ami  all  the  sen  ice  rooms  are  on  tin- top  floor,  and  the  roof  is  at  any 
time  available  as  a  summer  garden.  The  atmosphere  of  the  club  is  distinctly 
artistic,  the  members  being  authors,  artists,  and  amateurs  of  literature  and  the 
line  arts.  It  has  a  worthy  collection  of  pictures,  and  a  library  which  contains 
chiefly  works  of  art.  The  incorporators  of  the  Century  were  Gnlion  C.  Ver- 
planclv,  William  Cullen  Hryant,  Charles  M.  Lcupp,  Asher  B.  Durand,  John  F. 
Kensett, William  II.  Appleton,  and  William  Kemble. 

The  Lotus  Club  was  organized  in  1ST"  to  olfset  the  more  conservative  ways 
of  the  Century,  its  primary  object  being  to  promote  social  intercourse  among 
journalists,  artists,  members  of  the  musical  and  dramatic  professions,  and 
representatives,  amateurs,  and  friends  of  literature,  science,  and  the  line  arts. 
Tin*  dub  is  celebrated  for  its  charming  receptions  and  dinners,  and  has  a 
beautiful  and  commodious  hrownstoue  building  at  *mH  Kifth  Avenue. 

The   Kit    Kat   Club,   founded  in   lSSil,   has  its   home  at   12   East  Fifteenth 

Street,  and  is  composed  wholly  of  working  artists.  The  Tile  Club,  of  8  West 
Tenth  Street,  follows  similar  objects.  The  Sketch  Club,  founded  in  1881), 
has  its  home  at  8  East  Fourteenth  Street,  ami  the  Illustrators'  Club,  one  of 
the  youngest  organizations,  is  located  at  Fifth  Avenue.  The  Camera  Club, 
.".  W  est  Twenty-ninth  Street,  has  a  large  membership  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  of  photography. 

The  Palette  Club,  organized  in  L869,  and  located  at  21  West  Twenty-fourth 
Street,  was  at  firat  an  almost  exclusively  German  artists'  society.  It  now  admits 
men  of  other  professions. 

Among  the  clubs  whose  members  an-  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  one  of  the 
foremost  is  the  Salmagundi,  located  at  14  West  Twelfth  Street.    It  was  organ- 
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ized  in  L87I  for  the  promotion  of  soda]  intercourse  among  artists  and  tbo 
advancement  of  art,  its  members  being  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  sculptors, 
painters,  ami  other  artists  ..1"  true  merit. 

Another  of  the  more  exclusive  organizations  is  the  Knickerbocker  Club, 
organized  in  1*71  by  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  York.  TllS 
club  at  once  purchased  the  house  cn  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
second  Street  which  it  still  occupies.  The  objeoti  of  the  club  are  purely 
MH-ial,  and  much  attention  is  paid  bj  the  members  to  polo  and  coaching,  I  no 
membership  of  the  club  is  limited  to  four  hundred  and  Bfty,  and  Writers  are 
admitted  by  a  ballot  of  the  board  of  governors. 

The  Calumet  Club,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
grew  out  of  a  waiting  list  of  the  I'nion.  It  was  organized  in  l^T'.*.  and  hceaiiw- 
of  the  youth  of  its  membere  compared  with  thai  of  theolder  organizations  11 
sometimes  called  the   "Junior  Union."     The  clubhouse  of  the  Calumet  is 


oommodiouii  and  furnished  with  i  view  to  oomforl    The  cDombenhip  li  limited 

to  five  hundred 

Among  the  younger  of  the  prominent  olubj  laths  St,  Nicholas,  whlah  was 
founded  In  June,  1885,  with  the  object  of  collecting  and  preserving  Infoi 
mation  respecting  the  eerty  history  and  Mttlomenl  oi  ths  < dty  and  state  of 
New  fork.   BodaJ  Intercourse,  however,  i*  theprlnoipsJ  feature,  and  11  has 
long  been  the  austom  of  ths  olub  t<>  hold  an  annual  feasl  on  M  Pinkster  Dfon 

,|ilN  "  '|,,  |„.  eligible  to  the  St.  Nicholas  (  hih  the  candidate  UlUSl  he  the 
descendant  of  a  person  who  win  n  native  or  resident  of  the  Stat.-  ol  New 

Fork  prior  to  the  year  1786.  fn  spite  ol  the  exalusiveness  ol  ths  si  Nicholas, 
it-,  membership,  Limited  to  four  hundred,  i»  aearlj  complete    Among  id  mem 

hers  mav  he  found  representatives  of  almost  even  old  New  ^Ofk  family.  An 
interesting  feature  ol  the  clubhouse,  which  in  located  at  Thirty  lOVenth  BtTOOl 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  are  the  uni.|iic  furnishing!  In  did  NOT  J  Ofll  hutch  ityU) 
The  I'nion  LeSgUfl  Olub,  the   pioneer  of  political  clubs,  WSJ  oigani/.ed  in 
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18(53,  as  a  part  of  a  loague  of  loyal  men  through* 
„ut  tho  country,  its  objeol  boing  "to  discountenance 
disloyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  for  the  pro- 
motiun  of  good  government  and  the  elevation  of 
American  oitfeenship."  From  May,  1808,  antil 
Aprilj  LB68,  the  Union  League  occupied  a  home 
at  26  East  Seventeenth  Street,  and  while  there, 
in  t8C5,  was  Incorporated.  1868  it  leased'tbe 
building  al  1 1 »« -  corner  of  Madison  Yvonne  and 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  which  was  occupied  until 
February,  L881,  when  it  removed  t"  the  prosenl 
Btruoturo  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  A.venno  and  Thirty 
ninth  Street,  whioh  was  built  and  fnrniihod  at  a 
coal  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollar*,  It 
iH  a  magnificent  Bpooimon  of  Queon  Anne  archi 

lecture,  with  interior  decorations  b\  .Inlin  La  FargO 

iiml  Tiffany.  A  lofty  hall  gives  access  to  the  re 
eoption,  reading,  writing,  and  private  dining  rooms, 
The  club  is  famous  for  it-  library,  whioh  is  regarded 
uh  tho  most  valuable  of  olub  libraries,  and  it  has  a 
Bnporb  art  gallery,  al  whioh  monthlj  receptions  arc 
bold,  with  exhibitiona  of  American  and  European 
paintings.  Admission  to  thoso  receptions  in  obtain'' 
able  l,\  u  cnril  from  members,  and  ladies  arc  ad- 
mitted the  full. i\\  ing  t In \  between  noon  mid  .".  I',  M. 

A  feature  of  the  olub  in  the  annual  Indies'  recep- 
tion, whioh  in  q  brilliant  sooial  event.  The  birth- 
days of  Lincoln  and  Grant  are  also  celeb  rated  by 
mi  annual  dinner.  Eligible  to  membership  arc  oiti 
tens  of  the  United  States  having  the  right  to  vote, 
and  the  condition  of  membership  IS  absolute  and 

unqualified  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Statea.  The  olub  is  tho  oxponenl  and 
stronghold  of  the  Republican  party,  and  during 
the  civil  war  it  took  a  most  active  part  in  support 
ing  tho  Union  oauao  by  raising  funds  and  men,  and 
equipping  several  negro  regiment*.  The  I  nion 
League  has  a  momborship  of  about  eighteen  hundred,  one  of  the  largest  in 
New  Fork.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jonathan  Sturgis,  Charles  EL  Marshall,  John 
Jay,  Jackson  S.  Sohults,  William  J.  Hoppin,  Joseph  II.  Ohoato,  George  Cabot 
Ward,  Qamilton  Fish,  William  M  Everts,  and  Ohaunoej  M,  Depew  have 
served  as  presidents  of  the  club. 

L'I'i 


PEWTBR  MUG  TAVERN    IND  TAMMASN 
IN  PR  INKFORT  STREET,  I860 


( >ther  clubs,  which  are  ir.ore  of  a  political  than 
a  social  nature,  are,  through  similar  interest*,  re- 
lated to  the  two  last-named  organizations.  The 
Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order  has  a  large 

brick  building  on  Fourteenth  Street.  This  organi- 
zation was  formed  in  ITS'.)  as  a  benevolent  society, 
with  many  Queer  observances  and  title-  borrowed 
from  the  Indians.  Even  yet  the  two  classes  of  its 
members  are  known  as  "braves'"  and  "sachems." 
In  late  years  the  membership  has  become  almost 
identical  With  that  of  the  Tammany  Hall  Central 
Committee,  which  is  allowed  by  the  society  to 
occupy  its  building.  This  is  the  most  powerful 
and  tiie  most  skillfully  managed  political  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  and  is  practically  the  head  of 

the  Democratic  party  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
besides  being  a  power  in  State  and  National  poli- 
ties.    The  General  Committee  is  composed  of 

eleven  hundred  members,  and  each  election  district 

has  its  own  local  e  mittee. 

It  comprises  among  its  members  representatives 
of  many  of  the  oldest,  wealthiest,  and  most  power- 
ful families  in  New  York.  But  that  it  is  truly 
Democratic  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  greatest 
leader,  Mr.  Richard  Oroker,  rose  to  his  position 
from  that  of  ward  politician  by  dint  of  earnest 
work  and  great  executive  ability.  He  is  the  mosl 
conspicuous  figure  in  metropolitan  Democratic  poli- 
ties. Kobert  A.  Van  Wyck,  descendant  of  an  old 
Dutch  family  and  first  mayor  of  Greater  New- 
York,  is  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall. 

The  Democratic  Club  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  61 1  Fifth  Avenue,  was  organized  in 
L852  and  incorporated  in  L890.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant political  and  social  organization,  and  com- 
prises in  its  membership  many  of  the  leader-  ol 
the  Democratic  party  in  New  York.  The  club- 
house, originally  purchased  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
I  rod  dollars,  has  lately  received  extensive  improvements.  The  Sagamore  Club, 
the  [roquoia  club,  the  Harlem  Democratic  Hub,  the  West  side  Democratic 
Club,  and  the  New  York  Free  Trade  Club,  each  have  their  influence  in  the 
local  political  field. 


II  ILL, 
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The  Metropolitan  ( 'lull  was  organized  in  l*'M,  ami,  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  pursued  by  most  of  the  clubs  during  tin-  pa«t  lifteen  years,  is  a  strictlv 
social  organization  without  a  charter  from  the  State.  Almost  immediatelv 
after  its  organization  a  building  site  was  purchased  for  four  hundred  and  eight \ 
thousand  dollars,  ami  a  building  was  erected  of  white  brick  and  marble,  in  tlic 
Blyle  of  Italian  Renaissance.  The  location  m  ar  the  entrance  to  Central  Park  in 
one  of  the  most  desirable  in  tin- city.  An  imposing  gateway  of  white  marble, 
on  Sixtieth  Street,  gives  access  into  a  large  court.  The  great  hall  is  tiftv  feel 
square  and  forty-live  feet  high,  with  a  white  marble.  staircase  of  magnificent 
proportions.  1'eyond  this  is  the  main  lounging  room,  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  side,  and  Hanked  by  a  smaller  one  on  Sixtieth  Street,  tilling 
the  space  unoccupied  by  the  great  hall.  The  club  has  special  dining  rooms, 
where  a  member  may  entertain  his  friends  without  trespassing  upon  the  apart- 
ments reserved  for  the  members.  From  the  main  hall  a  wide  stairway  leads 
to  the  reading,  card,  and  billiard  rooms,  which  occupy  all  of  the  second  floOT 
surrounding  the  hall.  In  the  third  story  are  the  dining  hall,  of  an  unusual 
size,  a  large  breakfast  room,  a  smoking  room,  three  private  dining  room*,  and  a 
library.  The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  bedrooms.  The  main  halls  and  vesti- 
bules are  of  Numidian  marble,  the  ceiling  in  white  and  gold,  the  smoking 
room  and  dining  hall  in  paneled  oak,  and  the  other  room*  in  oak,  choi TJ ,  and 
mahogany.  An  innovation  among  the  clubs  of  the  cit\  is  the  attractive  rool 
garden  of  the  building,  filled  with  flowers  and  plants,  and  protected  bj  an  awn- 
ing. The  Metropolitan  Club  is  favored  by  so  many  men  of  wealth  that  it  i* 
known  as  the  Millionaires'  Club. 

The  Holland  Society  of  New  York,  846  J 'road  way,  was  organized  and  ii  r 

pnratcd  in  1>N">  "to  collect  and  preserve  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  New- 
York  and  elsewhere  in  America  by  the  Dutch  ;  to  collect  documents,  perpetn 
ate  the  memory  of  hutch  ancestors,  promote  social  intercourse,  and  to  gather  a 
library  and  publish  a  history  of  the  I  Mitch  in  America."    Eligible  to  member- 
ship are  descendants  in  the  male  line  only  of  Dutch  settlers  or  Dutch  oituens  in 

America  prior  to  1675.  There  are  about  one  thousand  members.  The  Holland 
Society  has  placed  memorial  tablets  on  a  number  of  buildings  which  stand  on 
historic  sites,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  important  events. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  uptown  movement  of  the  clubs  \-  that  of  the 
Colonial,  which  was  organized  in  1  S«»o.  Its  home  mi  Seventy  second  Street  and 
the  Boulevard  i*  located  on  historic  ground.  (iencral  Washington  camped 
upon  the  site,  and  near  by  can  be  seen  the  place  from  which  he  watched  the 
retreat  of  the  American  forces  from  Long  Island.  The  oosl  of  the  lite  WBI 
eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  that  of  the  building  about  two  hundred  thousand 

dollars.  The  edifice  is  of  gray  limestone  to  the  second  story,  of  gray  brick  with 
trimmings  of  white  terra-cot ta  from  there  to  the  top  story,  which  i-  entirely  of 
the  latter  material.    The  architecture  and  interior  decorations  are  colonial  in 
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style.  There  are,  la-sides  the  dining  loom  and  smoking  mom.  drawing  rOOmS, 
sitting  room-,  a  billiard  loom,  a  library,  a  ballroom,  ami  a  bowling  alley.  The 
<  lolonlal  was  the  third  social  club  in  the  city  to  admit  ladies  (,,  (he  pri\  i leges  of 
it«  restaurant.     Members  are  elected  by  the  trustees.     Onfl  of  tllC  main  obJOOUl 

of  the  club  is  to  preserve  colonial  and  Bovolutlonar]  relics. 

In  L865,  before  the  qIoSG  ol  the  civil  war.  a  DttmbOJ  of  gentlemen  agreed 
to  form  an  organization  based  on  political  principles,  and  OD  the  suggestion  of 

John  Van  Buren  it  was  named  the  Manhattan  club.  The  object  oi  tl  tub 

is  "  to  advance  Democratic  principle!  and  to  promotO  lOClal  intercourse  among 
it-  memberH."     The  first   home  of  thfl    Manhattan    was  at    Fifth  Avenue  ami 

Fifteenth  Street;  iron.  September,  L880,  till  March,  1890,  it  occupied  thoman- 

-i,,n  built  hv  the  latfl  A.  T.  Stewart,  at  the  corner  ol    I  ifth  Avenue  and  TlnHv 
fourth  Street,  linOS  when  it  ha-  occupied  the  old  home  of  the  I'niversih  Club, 
lit   Madison  Avenue  and  Twent)  dstb  Street.    The  member-hip  of  the  Man 
I,  iti  .u  Club  is  limited  to  one  thoii-and,  exclusive  of  mm  resident  members,  who 
pav  no  due*  ami  are  not  entitled  to  vote  or  to  hold  offloO.     Mo-t  of  the  mem 
l,.  r-  of  thi-  club  are  memb.-i-  o!  the  Democratic  party. 
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The   most    famous  of   the  college 

clubs  ii  the  I  university  Olnbi  formerly 
at  the  corner  <>f  Madison  Avenue  and 

Twenty  nxth  Street,  I. lit  now  domi 
eiled  in  it«  miigiiiliecnt  new  building 

at  Fifth  Avenue  and  l  iit\  fourth 
Street.  It  was  chartered  In  I860  and 
was  reorganized  In  1870,  when  the 

MadilOa  Avenue  oltlbhoUM  WOS  fitted 
up.      Members  are   restricted   to  tlioM* 

who  hovo  gradnatod  or  resided  al  least 
three  yean  hi  some  college,  nnlvorsfty, 
or  school  of  modioino,  law,  or  thoology, 
or  have  received  Home  honorary  de- 
cree. I'nion  Collogu  Alumni  AjSOOifl 
tion,  organized  In  L880,  is  formed  of 
porsons  who  have  attondod  Union  Col 

lege  for  one  year.     The  Vide  Alumni 

Association  of  New  ^  ork  aims  to  in* 
crease  the  acquaintance  among  ^  ale 
graduates,  and  to  facilitate  the  en* 
trance  of  graduates  Into  active  life. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Now  ork.  I  I 
Went  Twenty -second  Stroot,  was  or- 
ganized in  1886  and  incorporated  in 
1SS7,  t<>  advanee  the  interests  of  the 

I  [diversity  and  to  promote  social  inter 
oourse  among  the  alumni  resident  in 
New  York.  The  annual  Harvard  Oluh 
dinner  assembles  manj  eminent  par 

sons.  The  Delta  Phi  (Muh,  56  Fast 
Forty  ninth  Street  ;    I  >elta   Kappa  Ep 

silon,  485  Fifth  Avenue;  Zete  Psi, 40 
West  Thirty  second  Street ;  Bigma  Phi, 
8  ESasi  Twontj  •seventh  Street ;  Psi 
[Jpsilon,  88  Wesi  Forty  second  street; 
and  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  at  820  Mad- 
Ison  Avenue,  completes  the  list  of 

prominent  OOllegQ  dubs. 

The  Lincoln  (Muh,  .*>•'.  Clinton 
Place;  the  Republican  (Muh.  which 

has  a  commodious  house  at   l.'.n  Fifth 
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Avenue;  the  Harlem  Republican  Olub, 
at  14"'  W<  -t  Cm-  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty-fifth Street  :  the  Hamilton  Repub- 
lican (Muh.  at  L'll  West  One  Hundred 
and  Thirtieth  Street :  and  the  William 
II.  Seward  CMuh,  which  was  organized 

in  1890  "to  honor  and  perpetuate  the 
inline  ami  memory  of  William  II.  Sew- 
ard," are  those  which  seek  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  Republican  party. 

Closely  associated  with  the  former 
cluhs  are  those  which  meet  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions. Of  these  the  Washington  (Muh 
is  the  pioneer,  and  is  now  located  at  '>2 
East  Twelfth  Street.  The  City  Re- 
form (Muh,  of  f»77  Fifth  Avenue,  is  a 
non-partisan  organization  which  was 
founded  in  1883,  to  promote  honesty 
and  efficiency  in  municipal  affairs. 
The  Commonwealth,  of  i'  Wall  Street, 
was  organized  in  1S80  for  the  discus- 
sion of  political  and  economical  ques- 
tions at  monthly  dinners.  The  Reform 
Olub, at  233  Fifth  Avenue,  was  founded 
in  l^s*-  to  promote  honest,  efficient, 
and  economic  government.  The  City 
(Muh,  founded  in  lSi»2,  has  the  same 
purpose  as  the  former,  and  the  City 
Improvement  Society  was  organized  in 
1  St*2  to  "promote  the  improvement 
and  beautifying  of  the  city,  and  to 
assist  and  stimulate  the  authorities  in 
enforcing  laws  relating  to  such  sub- 
jects. The  Civil  Service,  Single  Tax. 
Tax  Reform,  the  Patria,  and  the  Sun- 
rise clubs  are  roving  free  lanees,  who 
have  liberal  ideas  on  religious,  political, 
and  economic  questions. 

The  Players1  Olub,  lt>  Gramercy 
Park,  owes  its  existence  to  Edwin 
Booth.     After  he  had  proposed  this 
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organisation,  and  thosooioty  bad  been  duly  founded  by  A  M.  Palmer,  Angus- 
tin  Daly,  Lawrenco  Barrett,  Lawrence  Hutton,  S,  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain) 
John  a.  Lane,  Brandor  Mathews,  Thomas  Bailej  Aldrich,  and  others,  Mr* 
Booth,  on  the  midnight  oi  the  lost  daj  of  L888,  presented  to  them  thai  unique 
clubhouse,  at  Lfl  Grameroy  Park.  It  is  now  a  treasury  of  thoatrical  relics  and 
ouriositios,  The  Playora'  Hub  admitH  an  members  '-any  male  person  over  the 
ago  "i  twonty-ono yean  who  is  an  actor,  manager,  dramatist,  or  other  member 
of  the  dramatic  profession,  or  who  is  engaged  in  literature,  painting  sculpture, 
arollitOOtnre,  or  music,  or  who  is  n  patron  or  connoisseur  of  the  arts." 

Tim  Lambs'  ciul.  was  organized  in  1*71,  for  the  social  intercourse  of  mem- 
bers oi  the  draraatio  and  muiloaJ  profession  with  men  of  the  w«.rl«l,  and  the  mv 
mg  oi  entertainment!  for  rautaal  amusement  and  instruction.  It  is  located  at 
ro  West  Ibirty.sixth  Street.  At  the  "gambol."  of  the  Lambs'  ( Hub,  burlesques 
winch  are  written  by  the  members,  are  produoed.  The  membership  is  mode  up 
oi  someoi  the  bost-known  aotors,  authors,  playwrights,  and  musioians  of  New 
l  owe, 

Prom  the  time  whon  the  Friendly  Olub,  founded  [ubI  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  by  William  Dunlop,  James  Kent,  Charles  Brookden  Brown  and 
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Others,  held  its  weekly  receptions  in  New  York,  frequently  attended  by  George 
Washington,  eon  be  dated  thai  desire  for  organization  which  has  always 
prompted  the  lit. -ran  men  of  this  city  to  unite  for  socio]  or  professional  pur- 
poses, In  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  "  Lads  of  Kilkenny,"  as  Irving 
called  the  friends  gathered  about  him,  had  not  only  a  jolly  time  at  Cockloft 
Hall,  but  pave  to  the  world  specimens  of  their  intellect  and  wit  in  that  bright 
periodical  "  Salmagundi. " 

Then  there  was  a  pause  in  literarv  club  life  until,  in  L824,  .lames  FenimOW 

Cooper,  Fits-Greene  Hallock,  (Julian  0.  Verplanck,  William  Oullen  Bryant, 
Robert  c  Bands,  Philip  Hone,  Jndge  Duer,  and  others,  organised  the  Bread 
ami  Cheese  Olub,  which  entertained  notable  visitors  to  the  city. 

The  Authors'  Club  was  organized  in  1882  by  Noah  Brooks,  Edward  Eggles- 
tun,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Lawrence  Hutton,  Charles  de  Kay,  Brander 
Mathews,  and  Kdmund 
Clarence    Btedmon,  at 

the  home  of  Mr.  ( KIder, 
Eligible  to  membership 

in  any  "pOTSOn'?  who 
is  the  author  of  q  pub- 
lished I  k,  <.r  of  liter- 
ary work  equivalent  to 

such.  This  docs  not 
include  ladies,  but  Mis. 
Stowe  was  an  honorary 

member.  After  meet- 
ing  at   the   houses  of 

the  membors,  the  club 
titled  up  rooms  at  111 
West  Twenty  fourth 
Street,  and  after  two 
more  removals  occu- 
pied in  is;*;,  it,  present 
permanent  home  in  the 
annex    of  Carnegie 

Music  Hall.  ( me  ven 
ture  in  combined  au- 
thorship has  been  made 
by  the  olub.  A  vol- 
ume of  essays,  stories, 
and  poems  by  members 
was  published,  each 
contributor  signing  his 
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own  article  with  pen  and  ink  in  every  copy  ol  the  edition,  which  vraa  limited 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  a  sumptuous  hpccimcn  of  typography,  mid 
binding. 

The  Cirolier  Club  was  organized  in  ISM  "for  the  literary  study  and  promo 
tion  i>f  the  arts  pertaining  t«i  the  prodnCtiOD  "t  books."  It  ow  n- a -mall  and 
graceful  building  at  l".'  Kast  Thirty-seeond  Street,  and  take-  it-  name  from  Jean 
(rroiier,  a  great  French  hook  lover  of  the  Renaissance.  The  dob  occasionally 
publishes  books  which  are  marvels  of  typography,  and  only  for  salo  to  mem- 
hers,  and  ,-e\  eral  times  durini.'  the  year  lectures  and  exhibition-  ot  art  an        i  n 

The  Shakespeare  Society  was  organized  in  |SS.'>  by  students  of  Shakc-peare 
and  Elizabethan  literature.  The  liunkside  Shakesjieare  in  twenty  volume-, 
with  addenda,  besides  original  works  of  reference,  were  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society,  which  for  a  time  also  e-lited  the  magazine  Sliake- 
spereana.    The  society  meets  at  Hamilton  Hall,  Columbia  College. 

The  New  York  Library  Club  was  founded  in  1**4.     It  i«  an  organization  of 


persons  engaged  in  library  work,  and  intonated  in  the  libraries  ol  New  \  ,,vl 
and  vicinity  It  holds  |i\c  meetings  annually,  and  its  pui|io-c>  arc  the  further 
aneo  of  library  interests  in  this  city  and  the  welfare  ol  the  libraries  and  librai  v 
worker*.    The  annual  meetings  are  held  at  Columbia  College. 

The  New  Fork  Press  club,  originally  under  the  name  ol  Journaliatlo  Fra 

ternity,  was  founded  in  1872.  Eligible  M  members  are  those  employ.!  on  the 
public  pre*- of  this  city  and  \  icinity  ,  city  corrcspoiidtUli  ••!  DapON  abroad,  and 
gentlemen  "engaged  in  literary  pursuits  other  than  |oiirnaliHin."  The  club  || 
looated  l1  84  Weal  Twent>  sixth  Street,  and  has  a  voluminous  library,  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  it  being  bound  newspaper  tile*  dating  back  to  1840.  and 
the  most  complete  array  of  European  and  American  periodical-  of  the  .lav 
The  l'ress  Club  |Mi..r..»r.-  a  charity  fund  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars,  a 
widow,"  trust  fund,  and  a  burial  lot 

The  Quill  Club,    I'M    West    One    Hundred   and   Twentx  third   BtTOOt,  was 

organised  in  1800  for  the  promotion  ol  followihip  and  interchange  ol  viowion 

ejucst  ions  in  the  domain  Of  religion,  moral-,  philosophy,  ami  Hoeiolog}  I  Ugibli 
ure  believer-  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  membon  (d  the  learned  of  literal  \  pro- 
fession,    ()f  t|„.  ntiiiier        clubs  devoted  to  scientific  investigal  the  In  - 1 

known  are  the  New  Vork  Minendogical  Club,  at  f»l  Weal  I  ills  tilth  Street, 
and  the  Toir.  \  I'otanical,  at  II  Fast  Forty  ninth  Street. 

The  Ahlino  Club,  at    III    fifth    \\enue.  wu-  lW  -orporated  m    L88D,  and  I" 

formed  of  printer-,  publisher-,  author-,  mid  artists      It-  cluhl  -c  was  olienftd 

February   12,  1  *■*!•« »,  with  an  exhibition  ol   porliait-,  pbotOgApll  .  and  maim 

scripts  of  American  authors     The  club  L'i\<  -  exhibition  ,  dinuon,  ami   I 

ings,  and  occasionally  publishes  works  under  the  an  |  s  of  the  member-      I  he 

•  lub  i»  named  after  Aldus  Manutius,  the  great  printer  and  improver  of  the  art 

of  printing. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty,  organized  .luring  the  Revolution,  wa-  one  ..)  the  flr-t 
military  clubs  in  New  York*  Other  organization*  of  the  early  period  were  the 
\  ox  I'opuli  and  The  I  rce  Sons  ol  New  ^  ork,  then  mi .  im-  plact  bt  log  Minus's 
(  ity  Anns  Tavern. 

Of  the  social  clubs  of  to-day  that  put  on  a  warlike  aspect,  the   I  lilted  S.  i\ 

ice  (  lub,  of  it;  \\'e-t  Thirty  lifth  street,  i-  ono  of  the  inoal  prominent    i>  wai 

incorporated  m  [880  "tOOnOOUrage  military  and  QAVal  KrlenCfl  for  the  material 
benefit  Oi  it-  members,  by  social  InterCOnrse  with  those  who  have   .  rved  in  the 

military  or  naval  foroeaof  the  United  Statoe  or  foreign  goveromonte/1  Grado 

ate-  of  the  Military  or  Na\al  Academy  of  the  I  nited  State-,  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  the  A/fee  Society,  ami  ol  the  Militan  OrdOl  "I 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  are  also  eligible.  This  club  wa-  the 
successor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  which  was  founded  in  1*77,  all.  i  thfl 

plan  of  the  Union  Service  Olub  in  London. 

The  Society  of  the  War  of  I  *  1  '1  wa-  incorporated  In  that  year.    The  Grand 
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A  rni  v  of  the  Republic  li  *ei  • 
Btroog  in  this  city,  numbering 

lift  v  li vc  postn  ami  a  member 
ship  of  not  fur  from  1  Iglll 

thousand.   A  permanent  re 
in  i  ami  memorial  committee, 
chosen  from  tbe  difforonl 
poata,  Iimm  hoadqnarters  In  tbo 
baaemont  of  ( Ktj  Hall, 

Tbo  ( H.i  Guard  ii  a  popu- 
lar organization  "f  rotorana  of 

tbfl  Olvil  War 

( )no  "i  the  onitomi  of  the 
colonial  morohanti  was  to 
mool  nt  their  Long  Room, 
over  tbo  Exohange,  and  par* 
take  of  u  bowl  of  fragrant 
rum  punch.  Tin-  merchants 
of  to-dnj  have  provided  club 
Iiouboj  in  tbo  businoas  di« 
triota  for  social  and  baainoaa 
[MirjioKCH.  Tin-  Downtown 
Aj800iation,  at  (!•>  Pine  Street, 

was  organised  and  inoorpo 
rated  in  April,  I  ^''<\  to  afford 
faoilitiofl  and  accommodations 

for  Hociiil  intereourse  during 
the  Intervals  of  business,  It 
Iiuh  mi  ologanl  ami  bandaomo 
i  v  appointed  olnbbouae.  The 

Uptown  Association,  Fifth  Avonuo  and  Eighteenth  Street,  in  a  similar  dub  of 
baainoaa  men  from  the  contra]  pari  of  the  city,  Tbe  Merchants'  Olub,  108 
Leonard  Street]  was  founded  in  is7i  "to  promote  social  intercourse  and  pro- 
vide for  members  a  pleasant  place  of  common  resort  for  entertainment."  The 
Merchants'  Central  Olub,  at  *7  Broadway,  was  organised  in  July,  1886,  "to 
I" "  te  Hiicial  inten  nurse  m  a  the  members,  and  to  provide  for  them  Q 

pleasant  place  of  common  resort  for  eiitertaininent  "     The  Commercial  Olub 

has  its  home  at  DO  Weal  Broadway,  and  tbe  C  mereinl  Traveler*'  Club  is 

located  at  117  Weal  Thirty  fourth  street.  The  Importers'  and  Traders1  Olub, 
of  18  Oodar  street,  was  organised  m  L801. 

The  Building  Trades1  Olub,  ill  Boat  Twenty-third  Street,  was  organised  in 
iss'i  for  the  encouragement  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  members,  and 
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to  advocate  the  uniformity 
of  action  upon  general  prin- 
ciples among  those  con- 
cerned in  the  erection  of 
buildings.  The  Engineers' 
Clul)  was  formed  in  1888. 
In  home  is  at  lo  West  Twen- 
ty- ninth  Street,  and  it  has 
in  its  membership  engineers 
whose  work  at  home  and 
abroad  has  made  them  fa- 
mous. The  Electric  club,  17 
East  Twenty  second  Street, 
was  organized  in  1885.  It  is 
formed  of  persons  interested 
in  electrical  science  and  in- 
dustry,  mid  officers  of  the 
armv  and  navy  of  the  United 

M.ili  -.  The  clubhouse  eon- 
tains  an  interesting  museum 
of  electrical  works.  The  Ful- 
ton Club,  corner  of  Fulton 
and  Gold  Streets,  was  char- 
tered iii  ls7.">,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  for  the  most  part 
interested  in  the  drug  and 
leather    trade.     Other  elubs 

w  ith  a  commercial  interest  are 

the  Hardware.       Itroadwav  ; 
the  New  York  Telegraph.  82 
Oortlandt  Street  ;  the  Paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish,  "J  17  Hroadwav  ;  and  the  Trans- 
portation, at  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty  second  Street. 

The  profession  of  the  law  was  one  of  the  first  to  organize  clubs  among  its 
own  members.  -V  Olub  of  Whig  lawyers  met  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern  before 
tbe  Revolution,  and  in  L792  the  Drone  Club  was  founded  by  a  number  of  New 
York  gentlemen  for  the  debate  of  technical  ipiestions,  chiefly  those  of  law.  The 
Hone  Club  was  organized  in  by  a  number  of  the  leading  business  men. 

and  named  for  tbe  mayor,  Philip  I  lone.    It  was  a  (dub  of  Whig  tendencies, 

and  Daniel  Webster  and  William  II.  Seward  Were  welcome  guests  at  the  meet- 
in^-.     Another  early  club  of  eminent  lawyers  WttS  called  the  Kent  Club,  in 

honor  of  ei  chancellor  James  Kent. 

The  Association  Of  the  liar  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  at  4li  W'c-4  Forty 


TEMPORARY  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  ARCS 
I!  \\.  (KLKHK  VTION   IN  ls.su 


Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton.  Jao.  P..  Aboff.  < '.Dodk  y  W  . 

Juoea  Henry  oforgan.   Be*.  Henry  M.  SudNft    NloaoIM  ri»r 
Krunoi,  W.  J-.hnson.         Howknd  Pell.    T.  J.  Oakley  Rhlnelandcr. 
I'hillip  Khinelunder.  '         1    I-""""'.    "  '.'"nK',.!"|| 

W.  A.  Shelton.  QUbajt  K.  Havre 

aiimor  at  Tiia  Lsrr  u.aked  nr  t.  j.  oaklby  niiiatLAaDia. 


IMmU  da  I'avater.     Hrwl.  3a  l'ey»b»r  Foator.      Ilrartoo  I»aa.     r\  W.  J.  HuraL 
VuSSi  L,  oJPSi  II  Kuavr.    P,l..rd  M.lp|»...  Wtl«».    K-v.  C.  KIIU  Hb„w...  Cl^lallUluu. 

waraaiT  or  •uiiuanx  fod.  II.  HoU*.  K»  Maror  Kly.    Charlca  Nlcoll  LW.    WJIlUn,  0.  Wrplar.nk. 


uuAaaD  av  cLaacaca  w.  aowaa. 
ihoiab  aauoa 
u>a*bd  av  oeoeoe  bibu  oaiaaau. 


Arthur  ik.  Habit.  ,0.  P.  »'!"*"••„  , 

Cliarb*  Miani.   Tin*  K.  V.  Hndih. 

uattn  *i  Tim  Bian  l/<a»»i»  n»  Bovbtn  ra** 
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fourth  Street,  It  was  organliod  in  L870,  and  inoorporotod  in  1873  "for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  bonor  and  dignity  of  the  law,  of  cultivating  Boda] 
relations  among  its  members,  and  luoroiiKing  its  usefulness  by  promoting  the  due 
administration  of  justioo,"  Tho  olubhouso is  Ailed  with  numerous, oil  paintings 
of  eminent  lawyers  and  engraved  portraits  .»!'  celebrated  judge*,  mid  contains 
the  moBt  famous  law  library  in  America.  Tho  Lawyers1  Olub,  ISO  Broadway 
was  inoorporatod  in  1887  "to  provide  an  eating  plaoo,  lunch  room,  and  library 
for  members." 

There  Ore  many  church  clubs  in  the  city,  representing  iilniost  every  M  .  t  and 

religious  creed  j  among  the  more  prominent  one-  arc  the  Oatholic  Olub,  ISO 
Central  Park  South,  organised  in  isti  mid  incorporated  in  1878.   It  has  one 
of  the  boB<  Oatliolio  libraries  in  the  United  States.   The  Savior  01ab,a1 
Wot  Eighteenth  Street,  is  a  powerful  organisation  of  Roman  Catholic  gentle 
men.   The  church  cinh,  founded  in  1887,  hu-  baptisod  laymen  of  the  Bpis- 
oopolOhureh  tor  mombers.   The  Olergj  Olub,  at  •_»:»  Lafayette  Plaoe,  i-  a  Booial 

anil  literary  Olub  Of  tho  Protestant  Kpiscopal  rlergv,  organized  in  lss.*. 


MODERN  CL1  BS 


Congregational  Club  i-  located  at  l.'io  Broadway,  and  the  Unitarian  at  104  Kast 

Twentieth  street 

Man\  club«  of  a  I 'ohemian  nature  have  always  existed  in  New  York.  One 

<>f  tin-  most  celebrated  used  to  meet  at  PfafTs  restaurant,  frequently  mentioned 
b>  W  alt  Whitman.  Tin-  llecfsteak  Cluli,  another  old  organization,  still  sur- 
vive-    'I'..  the  feasts  of  the  Pot  Luek  every  member  had  to  bring  a  personally 

'  ked  di«h.    The  Tenderloin  Club  gives  unique  receptions,  concerts,  and  crab 

bake-  at  it-  house  on  We-t  Thirt v -SOCOnd  Street,  the  walls  of  which  are  most 
grotesquely  decorated  with  bottles,  slippers,  and  other  objects.  The  Twilight 
Cluh,  L19  Pearl  Street,  bos  no  dues,  no  debtB,  no  halaries,  no  initiation  fee,  and 

no  by-laws.   Tin- Thirteen  Club,  which  was  founded  in  1882,  and  meet-  at  68 

Na— an  Street,  has  thirteen  quests  at  it-  banquets,  thirteen  candle-,  wines,  and 
toa-ts,  and  the  menus  of  the  annual  dinner  are  printed  on  a  gravestone. 

Foremost  among  the  foreign  clubs  of  the  city  are  those  of  the  German 
citizen-  of  New  York.  The  Arion  Club,  which  OWHS  the  beautiful  building  on 
Park  Avenue  and  Fifty  ninth  Street,  was  organized  in  1*:>4.  It  is  both  a 
social  and  musical  club,  having  more  than  fifteen  hundred  members,  and 
a  chorus  of  ubout  two  hundred.     The  balls  and  concert-  of  the  society  unite 
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LRION  OLD D,  FIFTY-NINTH  STREET  and  PARK  AVENUE. 


SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION   V£  TABBYTOWN,  IN  1894,  FOB  THE  I  bTVEILENG  1 1 1    i  BTATI  I    IS  SLEEPS   .LOU  (  BMETEBY, 

TO  THE  MI.M'»KV  OB  TABBYTOWH  BOLDlEBfl  WHO  BERVED  i\  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WTAE 
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tin;  Milr   of   the  German 

population,  mm. J  tbo  annual 
masquorado  ball  it  one  of 
tho  ovonti  "f  the  season 
The  Qormonio  Ei  an  aristo< 
orotic  Gorman  club,  rojpntod 
to  be  vary  wealthy.  Cta 
olubbouM  is  nt  IB  VToil 
Port)  locond  Street  Al 
though  ono  of  tho  oldoil 
sociotioB  it  seldom  permit* 
Itself  to  appoar  In  tho  a< « 
papers.  The  Deutschor 
\  1 1.  in,  organized  In  18 1-2, 
oponod  its  flno  liomo  at  1 1 9 
Oontrol  Po  P'h  South  on 
Maroh  "s  1801.    I"  pro 

porl       to  it*  numorloal 

strength  this  «- 1  ii  1 »  is  one 
(.1  the  richest  in  the  olty. 
The  whole  b<  ud  floor  of 

tlit-  building  is  renerved  fur 

the  ladioi  of  tlto  Booioty. 
The  Freundsohaft  Society 
owns  the  largo  oluhhouio 
at  tho  corner  oi  Sovonty- 
Booond   street  and  Pari 

A  vcnui  ,  erected  nt  a  cost  "I 

nearly  nix  hundred  thouiand 

dollan.   Tho  Fidolio,  110  Bail  Fifty-ninth  Btroot,  and  the  Progress  Olub  at 

ii  ncr  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixty  tliird  Btroot,  the  Ajohonbroodel,  the 

Sohnorors,  and  other  German  clubs  aro  also  dovotod  to  social  interoourso. 
Tho  German  Proas  Clul>,  at  •'•  Centre  Street,  is  an  urbanization  similar  to  the 
N  .  w  'i  ori  Press  ( Hub. 

Tho  St.  Goorgo  Olub  la  mode  up  of  English  residents  of  New  Fork;  the 
( laledonion  <  Hub  was  organised  for  1 1 1  *  -  preservation  of  Bootoh  lure  and  customs ; 
and  at  the  annual  banquet  of  St,  Patriok's  Olub  assemble  tho  prominent  Irish 
residents.  The  New  5Tork  Swiss,  al  BO  Olinton  Street,  was  founded  in  L882. 
Tho  Oerole  Pranpaiso  de  l'Harmonie,  al  SM  West  Twenty  sixth  Street,  numbers 
among  its  members  well  known  porsonsof  culture  and  means  and  of  French 

origin.    The  Cireulu  Colon  Cervantes,  a1  722  Lexington  Axcnue,  i>  B  Bpanish 

society.  Tho  Japanese  Union  meets  at  927  West  Twenty  fifth  Street  The 
B04 


lUitua  ol  i'  S  Qrut. 

1  \       1.1  Mil  E  OLUB.  DEDPOED  AVENUE  AND  DEAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN, 


other  foreign  elements  in 
N.-w  York  also  have  their 

representative  societies. 

The  Now  England  So- 

i-ietv  was  founded  in  lSiiJi 

by  New  England  born  resi- 
dents «-t'  New  York  ;  it  has 
a  great  membership,  and 
puffins  social,  charitable 
and  literary  aims;  it.-'  ottiec 
is  at  SO  Wall  Street.  The 
(       p  Society   meets  at  'I'M 

Fifth  Avenue;   the  New 

Y«>rk   Suuthern  Society,  at 

is  W'esl  T wont j  -fifth 
Street ;  and  the  Western  So- 
ciety, at  L9  Wc-t  Twenty- 
fourth  Street. 

The  clubs  and  societies 
in  New  Fork  other  than 
those  mentioned  number  lit- 
erally thousands;  and  while 

many  are  purely  sucial,  the 

majority  have  some  definite 

aim  in  view  .  and  they  exert 
a  great  influence  on  the  con- 
ditions of  society  in  general. 
They  represent  almost  every- 
thing, from  elubs  fur  the 
Btudv  of  the  occult  sciences  to  elubs  for  establishing  the  rights  of  push-cart 
peddlers.     And  they  arc  all  accomplishing  something. 

This  not  only  applies  t<>  Manhattan,  but  also  to  Brooklyn,  where  (dubs  and 
societies  of  all  e lasses  are  especially  active  and  influential.  As  in  Manhattan, 
the  Union  and  the  Union  League  Clubs  arc  the  must  prominent  of  the  social 
clubs.  Tho  Union  League  Club,  the  Republican  organization,  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Republican  Social  Club.  It  was  incorporated  in  1  ss*.>,  and  opened  its 
magnificent  new  clubhouse  at  Bedford  Avenue  and  Dean  Street  in  1890.  The 
<dub  has  eight  hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  initiation  fee  and  annual  dues 
arc  each  fifty  dollars.    The  statue  of  General  U.  S,  Grant,  which  occupies  a 

<  monding  position  in  front  .1!   the  clubhouse,  facing  the  beautiful  armory 

of  the  Twentv  thud  Regiment,  was  erected  by  members  of  the  club  and  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 


THE  M  w    METROPOl  IS 


CLUBHOUSE  OF  TUB  N.  V  A.  C,  AT  TKAVBR8  ISLAND 

A.thletio8  have  always  been  greatly  favored  by  the  people  of  Now  fork, 
enjoying  a  popularity  perhaps  iiue.pialed  in  anv  city  of  tin-  world.  The  list 
of  clubs  devoted  to  these  sports,  may  well  be  headed  by  the  New  ^  .irk  Athletic 
Club,  which  was  founded  in  lsf.s  and  incorporated  in  l>7",  being  one  of  the 

first  to  hold  American  championships.  The  first  permanent  home  of  thoolubwai 

taken  possession  of  in  1SS.">;  in  is'.l^a  plot  of  land  was  purchased  at  Sixth  \\cnue 
and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  on  No\  einher  _"\  Ism;,  the  corner  itone  of  the  present 
house  was  laid.  This  magnificent  house  was  ..pi  ned  March  20,  I B98,  and  in- 
cluding ground,  building,  and  furnishings  ifl  estimated  to  have  cost  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  making  it  probably  the  peer  of  an\  olubhODJG 
in  the  world.  The  building  is  eight  stories  in  height,  with  a  frontage  Oil  thfl 
Central  Park  side  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  feet,  the  architecture  being 
Moorish  in  design.    The  avenue  side  run-  along  for  one  hundred  feet,  w  hilt  

Fifty-eighth  Street  there  is  a  four-Btory  addition.   The  entrance  i-  rich  and 

imposing,  the  broad  marble  hall  with  it-,  row  of  classic  eohinms  supporting  a 
decorative  ceiling  of  great  height  and  artistic  heauty.  Opposite  the  outer  doors 
are  the  staircases  and  elevators,     To  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall  is  a  hcauti 

fnl  marble  natatorinm.    On  the  left  is  the  library,  furnished  with  antique  I  h 

cases  containing  several  thousand  volumes  on  athletics  in  all  it-  branches, 
Fronting  the  main  stairway  on  the  floor  above  i*  the  lounging  and  smoking 
room  with  its  magnificent  fireplace.  The  parlor  is  ideal  for  club  use,  richly  fur- 
nished in  Blast  Indian  mahogany.  The  coloring  of  the  walls  corresponds  with 
the  furnishings  and  the  red  Numidian  columns  which  support  the  Ceilingl 

The    gymnasium  contains  everything  conceivable  in  the  gymnastic  line 
dressing  rooms  with  lockers  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  members;  special 
rooms  for  boxing,  fencing,  and  wrestling;  a  running  track  one  sixteenth  of  u 
88 


mile  En  drcumferunoc  \  billiard  room  frith  twelve  tables,  and  other 
amusements,  are  proi  ided.  The  dining  room  is  of  unusual  ilie,  and  affords 
amagnltloent  vien  of  Central  Park.   Opening  from  tho  dining  room  is 

the  breakfast  room,  and  on  the  floor SUOVe BTO BOVOral  private  dining  rooms 
of  different  size*.     In  the  upper  stories  of  the  club  are  a  number  of  OOStlj 
furnished  bedrooms,  some  ol  them  with  adjoining  ptflon     The  root  gar 
den  when  finished  will  command  a  magnificent  sa  w  oJ  die  eit\ 

in  the  Fifty-eighth  Street  wing  the  bicyclists  will  be  located.  The 
entrance  here  lead-  h\  an  inclined  runway  to  a  ipaolooi  room  111  the 
basement,  with  rack  facilities  for  lOVCD  hundred  wheel-..  DlrOOtl)  above 
this  is  a  special  sitting  loom  for  the  wheelmen  The  club  owns  one  of 
the  Glen  islands  near   New   RoollOlIo,  named  Tiavei-  Hand  alter  the  late 

William  K  Trevors,  who  was  it»  president  for  many  yean    Noarlj  one 

hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  upon  a  handsome  clubhouse, 
a  boat  house,  an  athletic  track,  and  ball  grounds. 

The  Knickerbocker  &thlotio  Olub,  mergod  with  the  Manhattan,  wt 
organised  in  1877.    in  1800  the  slub  opened  a  magnifloent  home  at  Portj  fifth 
Street  and  Madison  Yvonne,  which  cost  in  all  abonl  its  bnudrod  thousand  dollars 

In  L898  the  club  became  involved  in  diffioultloi  and  put-  tn  allv  disbanded.  In 
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ItAl  INU   IT  MOHHJS  PARK  ON  T 1 1 12  TKACK  OP  THE  NEW  VOUK  JOCKEY  CIA  B 


tho  winter  of  1804  'OB  ii  was  reorganized  ai  The  Now  Manhattan  Athletic 

Club;  it  I""*  BinOQ  boon  Known  as  tin-  Knickerbocker.     The  University  Alh- 

lotio  Olub  was  incorporated  in  L891,only  persons  holding  collogiatejdogroea,  and 
graduates  of  tho  Dnitod  States  Naval  and  Military  academies  boing  eligible. 
It*  Imine,  hi  LO  Wosl  T 1 1 i i-i \  fourth  Street,  was  first  occupied  in  May,  1897. 
The  Racquet,  founded  In  1808,  is  ono  of  the  pionooro  of  athletic  clubs.  It  has 
it  beautiful  elubllOUSQ  ai  87  V7asl  Fort,>  third  Street,  the  m-  I  story  contain- 
ing tho  racquol  court,  tho  third  tho  gymnasium,  and  the  fourth  the  tennis 
court*.  The  Tonuis  Olnb  i*  looatod  al  312  West  Portj  first  Street, near  Seventh 
Avenue.    Tin*  building  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  ground  floor  is  fitted 

up  oa  stables,  whioh  are  rented  I  embers  of  tho  club.   The  third  storv,  which 

takes  th,.  entire  length  of  the  i..t,  affords  room  for  two  fiill  si/.e.i  tennis  courts, 
with  ample  accommodation  for  spectators. 

Other  oluhs dovotod  to  athletics  are  the  New  York  Caledonian,  10  Horatio 

Street;  the   American  Athletic,  242  EOfil   One   Hundred  and  Twentieth  StrOOl  . 

the  A.  t. .is"  Amateur  Athletic,  i-j  V7es1  Twenty-eighth  Street ;  and  the  Pastime, 
it'.H  East  Sixty-fifth  Street.  Among  the  numerous  German  societies  of  athletic 
ohoraetor  are  tho  Central  Turn  Verein  on  Sixty-seventh  street,  between  Second 
and  Third  Avenues,  tho  New  York  Turn  Verein  at  UQ  Last  Fourth  Street,  and 

the  Fencers'  Club  at  :t7  West  Twenty  SOOOnd  Street. 


Ra<  iN(i  of  horses  in  New  York  has  hud 

many  ups  and  downs,  and  a  few  years  ago, 

when  the  COndUCt  Of  the  sport  fell  into 
the  hands  of  "sporting  men  "—that  is, 
men  u  ho  pursue  the  sport  as  a  business 

instead  of  the  hands  of  "sportsmen,"  men 

who  pursue  the  sport  as  amateurs  and 
for  pleasure,  the  raeing  of  horses  got  into 

disrepute  because  of  the  way  in  which 

races   were   conducted.      But   all   that  is 

chanced  now.  The  State  by  statute  ere- 
ated  a  Racing  Commission,  and  this  Com- 
mission has  powers  of  great  magnitude. 
In  exercising  this  power  tho  commission 

has  purged  the  turf  in  New  York  of 
almost  all  abuses,  and  the  other  racing 
associations  of  the  country  are  trying  to 
live  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  is  now  the  center  of  racing 

interest  as  well  as  the  great  horse  market 
of  the  country. 

The  first  race  recorded  in  New  York 
w  as  run  in  1742,  On  the  Church  Farm,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Astor  House. 
In  1750,  at  the  same  place,  live  horses  ran  for  the  October  Subscription  Plate, 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  carrying  away  the  prize.   The  great  racing  course  was 

the  New  market,  on  Hempstead  Plains,  Long  Island,  w  here  in  May,  l"'»i»,  about 

two  thousand  spectators  orossed  the  ferry  to  witness  the  race.  At  the  elose  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  IWerv  was  the  favorite  place  for  racing.  The 
c  ourse  began  at  Chatham  Square,  and  sixteen  shillings  was  the  entrance  fee. 
Fine  Saddles,  bridles,  or  other  articles  of  horsemanship  were  given  as  prizes. 
The  races  began  at  one  o'clock,  and  after  they  were  over  the  more  select 
patrons  drove  out  to  the  Belvedere  Club — a  pleasure  club  at  the  corner  of 
cherry  and  Montgomery  Streets, 

The  interest  in  the  races  in  New  York  and  vicinity  seems  to  be  increasing 
every  year,  and  the  turf  numbers  among  its  patrons  some  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  residents  of  the  city  The  New  York  Jockey  (Hub  has 
fine  buildings  and  a  track  at  Morris  Park.  It  held  its  iirst  meeting  in  August, 
L889.  The  plot  of  ground  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  represents 
with  its  improvements  a  value  of  over  two  million  dollars.   All  the  buildings 

are  m  the  Poinpoion  villa  style,  open  on  all  sides.  The  track  is  said  to  sur- 
pass any  of  its  kind  in  tho  country.  There  is  a  long  promenade,  a  betting 
ring,  and  seven  hundred  stables  are  provided.    In  1879  the  Coney  Island 
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Jockey  (Mu1»  was  organized  ;  their  cms.-  at  Sheepshead  Ha)  i- one  of  the  hot 
in  tin?  I  nited  State-,. 

I'.am  iiai.i.,  "tin-  national  game,"  iuu  doI  been  ousted  from  popular  favor, 
although  much  more  attention  is  given  to  other  outdoor  games  and  sport*  than 
formerly,  tin-  lovers  ot  tin-  sport  .-.till  remaining  faithful  to  their  favorite.  Ou 
account  of  the  consolidation  of  |{ro«.klvn  with  New  York,  the  greater  citj  now 
baa  two  nines  in  the  League.  The  Brooklyn  grounds,  formerly  at  Eastern  Park, 
are  now  between  First  and  Third  Streets  ami  Third  and  Fourth  Avenue-  I  lie 
grounds  of  the  New  fork  Club  are  known  as  Manhattan  Athletic  Field  (a!  One 

Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue),  and  here  are  held  man) 

other  important  athletic  contests,  notably  the  football  u'a  *.    <  >u  account  of 

its  low  lvin«r  location  the  viaduct  across  the  Harlem  and  the  surrounding  bluffi 

afford  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  view  ..f  the  game  without  the  ceremonj  ot  paj 
ing  the  priee  of  admission  to  the  grounds.    MMie  htutTs  has.'  long  been  known  as 
•'deadhead  bluffil  " 

RoWQia  Um  BoaTIKO  Ci.riw,  amateur  and  professional,  are  plentiful  Is  the 


violnit]  "i  n.  w  fork.  The  boedooarters  of  the  rowing  men  of  Manhattan 
[aland  are  on  the  Harlem  River,  between  the  Third  Ivonuo  Bridge  and  the 

Harlem  Railroad  Itridgr.  I  he  hanks  are  lined  on  either  -ide  with  large  ind 
well  arranged  lumthouscs,  and  every  day.  at  au\  time,  the  oarsmOU  may  DO  seen 

praotloing  lu  ihells  or  working  boats.   Regattas  an-  held  here  ipring  ami  tall, 

on  Memorial  Day  and  Labor  hay.  MMiciv  are  I  mat  olubs  in  Brooklyn,  having 
their  headquarter*  in  the  vieinits  ol   N\t\  flftll  BtrOOl       Pill     \  i  ••■■naiita  Boat 
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OJub  hoi  Iti  hoodqDftrtori  at  Rorgon  Point  ( the  Passaic  River,  beyond  Km 
Fork,  will  alio  be  found  a  fine,  smooth  ihoot  of  water,  the  bankiof  which  are 
Hood  with  boathouies,  Tho  upper  ond  of  this  course  ii  at  Kearney.  flail  and 
spring  rogottoi  are  alio  bold  horo.  Than  arootber  olubs  scattered  along  the 
water  Ironl  and  on  tho  Hudson,  but  the  two  centers  areon  the  Harlem  and 
Pasflaio.  The  pioneer  of  r  I •  •  -  boating  olubi  In  New  Fork  El  the  Aialanla,  organ 
Ixod  in  1846.  Otbora  along  tho  Harlem  River  ore  the  Nassau,  flu-  Friendship, 
tho  Boliomlon,  the  Oroaconl  Rowing,  the  Harlem  Rowing,  tho  Metropolitan 
Rowing  Association,  and  tho  W  j  anoko,  the  Dauntless,  the  Union,  the  Lone 
Star,  tho  WTavorly,  1 1 •« -  Empire,  the  Harlem  Regatta,  and  the  Middle  Btates 
Rogatta,  TheCoIumbla  (University)  and  Hudson  boatclubi  areon  the  Hud- 
boo  Rivor,  Tho  oanoo  olubi  are  1 1 < « *  NTen  Fork,  al  Btapleton,  Btaten  [aland, 
and  tho  Kniokorbookor,  a(  the  fool  of  Weil  <>"«•  Hundred  and  Fifty  second 
Btrool ;  both  of  thoN  bavo  won  1 1  • « -  Internationa]  championship. 

Bioyoxino  lni»  of  late  years,  become  one  of  the  mosl  popular  outdoor 
•ports,  and  while  almost  ever}  athletic  club  numbers  many  wheelmen  among 
its  members,  then-  is  »  number  of  cltjbi  spociallj  formed  for  the  promotion 
oi  tliii  iporl  Prominoni  among  thoso  are  tho  Micbaux  Olub,  West  Fiftj 
third  Street  and  Broadway;  tho  Riverside  Wheelmen,  282  Wot  due  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  Btroot;  tho  Oiticons1  Bioyolo  Olub,  90  VTesl  sixtieth  Street; 
the  Harlem  Whoolinon,  -I  Wost  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street;  the  Man 
liattati  Bioyolo  Olub,  208  We-t  hii\  ovonth  Street;  the  Metropolis  Wheel- 

men,    lis   We-I  Twciilx  fifth   Mm.!;    ami   the   New   Fork    Bicycle  Olub,  503 

Fifth  Avenue. 

Tin  Ridino  a n 1 1  I  tun  in..  (  1 1  db  ore  tho  most  oxponsivo  ami  dkolusive  of  all 
the  olubs.  N'.t  onli  aro  tho  duos  and  initiation  foes  bighor,  bui  members  must 
nooossarilv  own  the  hue  borsoflosh  and  appurtenances  ol  riding  and  driving 
whiali  make  suoh  alubi  possible  At  the  annual  Horse  Shows  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  these  olubi  are  represented  in  tho  various  classes,  and  moke  a 
line  showing   in  fad  thev  form  »  good  portion  of  the  show. 

The  Riding  Olubol  N.  u  Fork  Is  tho  largost  and  mosl  exclusive  organisa- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  United  states,  and  bos  tho  largest  and  finest  clubhouse  in 
the  wmld  devoted  to  this  iporl    It  (so  t"in  itorj  building  of  brick,  sumptuously 

oquippod  and  furnishod,  with  a  riding  ring  more  thai  o  hundred  feet  square, 

andstablos  for  two  hundred  borsos.   The  initiation  fee  is  two  hundred  dollars, 

nnd  the  yearly  dm  -  me  one  hundred  dollars      The  clubhouse  is  situated  between 

l''it'th  ami  Madison  Avenues,  and  runs  through  from  Fifti  eighth  to  Fifty-ninth 
Street.   Tlu>  association  wiw  formorlj  Know  n  as  the  Gentlemen's  Riding  Olub, 

but  in  L888,  when  the  -oriel v  was  incorporated,  the  prevent  name  WSJ  OSSUmod. 
It  WSJ  the  lii-l  olub  'he  cit\  to  provide  OOCI  locations  for  the  women  rela- 
tive! of  it >.  mombers,  and  more  than  half  the  building  i*  given  up  to  their  use. 
Then- are  numerous  smaller  riding  olubs  in  the  oitj  ;  oneol  these,  The  Suburban 
:h)h 
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Riding  and  Driving  Olub, being  located  at  We-t  Two  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Kingsbridge  Road. 

Tin  Coaching  Oli  a,  819  Fifth  Yvonne,  which  was  organized  in  is:»;  with 

the  object  ol  encouraging  four-in-hand  driving  in  America,  has  done  mueh  to 

promote  various  phases  <>f  horsemanship.  The  membership  includes  only  per- 
son! Of  wealth  and  BOCiflJ  Standing,  and  the  parades  of  the  club  are  l.rilliant 
event-.  No  one  in  eligible  unless  he  can  drive  four  horses  or  owns  at  least  one 
fourth  of  a  dray.    The  uniform  of  the  club  is  a  dark  green  cutaway  coat  with 

brass  buttons,  and  a  yellow  striped  waistcoat.  The  evening  dress  uniform  of  the 
club  i*  of  the  same  colors,  out  like  the  conventional  evening  dress. 

Ib.w  expensive  clubs  and  club  life  in  general  is,  few  who  have  not  looked 

into  the  matter  have  any  idea.     There  are  few  men  of  good  standing  in  society 

w  ho  are  not  members  of  some  sort  of  (dub.  All  clubs  are  the  result  of  man's 
natural  p regiirioiisness,  and  the>  are  regulated  in  BUCh  manner  that  the  mem- 
bers, in.  matter  how  informal  the  clllb  in.i \  be,  must  be  in  greater  or  less  degree 

considerate  of  the  rights  ami  feelings  of  the  other  members. 

There  an-  few  social  organizations  which  exert  a  better   nil  influence  than 

the  better  clubs  of  New  N  ork.  A  man  may  be  a  brute  at  home  ami  still  preserve 
a  pleasant  front  to  the  outside  world  ;  he  may  do  very  objectionable  things  in 
business  and  still  bo  received  in  society  ;  but  in  the  clubs,  members  must  be 
gentlemen,  and,  to  use  a  colloquialism,  "keep  on  being  gentlemen,!'  or  thev  will 
be  sent  to  a  Coventry  whence  there  is  no  recall.   Club  reputation  is  therefore 

highly  prized,  and  when  Once  it  is  lost  a  man  must  be  most  bravely  patient  and 
valiantly  virtuous  to  regain  what  through  bail  deeds  he  has  had  to  give  up. 
Such  an  influence  must  therefore  be  good  and  tend  toward  the  making  of  good 
men  and  gOOd  Citizens,  which  fact  States  a  truth  which  contradicts  the  views 
held  by  a  large  number  of  people  who  base  but  a  \  ague  idea  of  what  club  life 
really  is.  The  existence  ol  Social  dubs  probably  lessens  the  number  of  saloons 
b\  manj  hundreds,  and  does  away  entirely  with  that  class  of  saloons  where  the 
greatest  amount  ot  money  would  be  spent. 

The  maintenance  of  the  clubs  in  New  York  i*  a  matter  of  ven  large  outlay. 
It  ha!  been  estimated  that  one  million  seven  hundred  ami  liftv  thousand  dollars 
an  paid  into  one  hundred  and  sixty  clubs  for  annual  dues.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
suppose  that  the  receipts  of  these  (dubs  from  house  charges  and  from  initiation 
fee!  from  new  members  amount  to  that  much  more.  BO  it  will  DO  Been  that  the 
olubs  of  the  first  three  classes  cost  the  members  at  least  three  ami  a  half  million 
dollars  each  year.     At  the  other  clubs  not  considered  in  this  enumeration,  but 

alluded  to  in  genera]  terms  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  there  must  be  spent 

a  like  amount.  If  this  be  so,  the  clubs,  formal  and  informal,  cost  each  year  some- 
thing like  seven  million  dollars.     At  the  present  t inn-  the  churches,  in  payment 

ot  clergymen  and  the  maintenance  of  property,  without  counting  charitable 

work,  expend  about  si\  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  vcir. 
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MAI  PA11T\  OF  THE  HOL1  IND  DAMBfl  OF  TUB  xi-:\n  NETHERLANDS  at 
van  COKTLANDT  PARK. 

women's  olubi  murk  d  significant  pluua  of  tlto  progress  of  women.  One 
oi  the  first  df  those  was  Borosjs,  fonndod  In  ls,;s  al  tin-  residence  of  Mrs.  •!  0. 
OrOly,  "to  promote  pleasant  unci  useful  relations  among  women  of  thought 
ami  culture,  and  rondor  them  helpful  to  oaoh  other."  The  regular  meetings  ore 
bold  at  Sborry's,  on  the  first  mid  third  Mondays  of  oaoh  month;  at  the  first  a 
disoussion  and  music  follow  the  lunoh,  while  tlio  latter  is  devoted  t..  tlic  busi- 
aesi  "i  the  blub,   On  the  third  Thursday  in  January,  Sorosis  rives  b  reoeption 

and  u  dinner  to  which  L-eiit lemen  are  invited      It  is  one  of  the  besl  Known 

and  mosl  representative  oi  American  womon'aolubs 

The  Ladies'  New  ForkGlnb,  at  H8  East  Twonty-seoond  Street,  is  more  of  a 
Booial  organisation;  but  ladios  from  suburban  town-  can  make  it  tlieir  head- 
quarters when  here  on  business.  There  is  mi  employment  bureau  connected 
with  it,  and  exhibitions  of  docorativo  work  take  place. 

The  Women's  Press  Olnb  was  Foundod  in  1:880,  and  numbers  among  its 
members  many  women  employed  on  the  daily  papers  and  magazines  oi  the 
am 


eit\  At  the  annual  reception-  each  meriiher  is  allowed  to  invite  two 
women  guests,  and  to  suggest  two  others  as  elllh  guests. 

Women  graduates  from  college-  frequent  the  rooms  of  the  Women's 

rjniversitj  Olub  at  28  West  Forty-third  Street.   The  Meridian  Club 

meet-  oner  each  month,  at  I  '2  o'eloek  i  Q,  in  the  parlor  of  one  of  the 

large  hotels,  for  1 1  *  *  -  discussion  of  subjects  previously  announced.  The 
Wednesday  Afternoon  Olub  is  engaged  in  collecting  hooks  written 

since  177*1  by  women  either  horn  or  resident  oi  the  State  of  New 

^  ork.  Tin-  Woman's  Suffrage  League  at  it-  rooms,  125  East  Twenty- 
third  Street,  devotes  its  meetings  to  lectures  by  noted  leaders  of  the 
movement.   The  working  girls  of  New  5Tork  have  also  a  number  of 

ehihs  for  the  promoti  >f  their  mutual  interests. 

The  Twelfth  Night  Olub  was  organized  ni  L890,  with  the  motto 

"To  live,  to  act,  to  love  all  womanhood,  and  by  our  living  strengthen 

all  that's  good."    Anv  woman  is  eligible  for  membership  who  may 

possess  'he  intellectual,  artistic,  or  business  qualifications  requisite  for 
active  service  in  the  club,  or  who  is  a  patron  of  the  drama.    The  elub 

has  rooms  at  L9  West  Forty-fourth  Street. 

The  Professional  Woman's  League  was  organized  in  December, 
1892,  and  incorporated  February  28,  Is'.*.:.    The  object  of  the  club  is 

"to  bring  together  women  engaged  in  or  in  sympathy  with  dramatic, 

musical,  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  pursuits,  with  a  view  of  render- 
■EH     ing  them  helpful  to  each  other." 

There  arc  a   number  of   patriotic  women's  clubs,  membership  in 
which  is  basod  On  historical  descent,     The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  was  the  first  Of  these  organized  in  the  I'nited  States.  It 
Collects  colonial  manuscripts  and  relies,  and  advocates  celebration  of 
great  historical  events.     Colonial    Dames  of  America  is  an  entirely  separate 

organisation  from  the  preceding  one,  and  accepts  as  members  descendants  of 
worthy  ancestors  who  resided  in  the  American  colonies  previous  to  1750,  or 
who  rendered  services  to  the  establishing  of  this  government  previous  to  177"'. 
The  Society  Of  Dame-  of  the  Revolution  require  a  candidate  to  be  descended 
from  an  ancestor  who,  either  a-  a  military,  naval,  or  marine  officer,  or  official  of 
the  thirteen  original  colonies,  assisted  to  establish  American  independence. 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  require  the  same  lineal  descent,  but  widens  its  doors 

by  admitting  descendants  of  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines  in  actual  service  during 
the  Revolution.    Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  require  practically  the 

same  qualification  as  the  preceding  society.  Requirements  for  membership  in 
I'nited  States  Daughters,  IS\'>,  and  I'nited  State-  Daughters,  1Ml\  State  of  New 
^  ork,  are  suggested  DJ  the  name.  Daughter-  of  the  Holland  Dames  and  Hol- 
land Dames  of  the  New  Netherlands  require  descent  from  "ancient  and  honor- 
able families  of  New  York"  and  "honorable  Dutch  descent,"  respectively. 
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Pjv  mil  v  pore  over  » i •  •  -  city's  history, 
/  moj  ntudj  even  phase  of  its  develop* 
monl  and  growth,  and  be  will  find  no 
mow  Interesting  chapter  of  its  greatness 
than  the  evolution  oi  its  society.  This  story 
bogini  when  Now  York  waa  little  mow  than 
u  log  fortress,  and  it  deali  with  the  progress 
of  ii"  rainoni  Dutch  and  English  families, 
win-  took  the  Km-  of  locial  intercoarso  in 
their  own  uandi  and  have  held  them  for 
noarl)  three  oontarios. 
Will.  iin-  growth  "i  the  eitj  and  Individual 
wealth]  magnificonco  of  living  and  <>  dl 
vorsity  coHtl\  amusements  have 
rolod  looioty,  Two  bnndrod  yean 
ago  a  oentory  ago  tfven  ten  thoa 
aand  dollars  d  yeur  was  considered 
a  vcrv  largo  Inoonio  for  M  family  oi 
position.  At  the  oloso  of  this  nino« 
toenth  contun  the  vorj  rioh  families  Bpend  oonsidor 
n\>\\  i'v.i  .'in'  bund  rod  thousand  dollars  a  yoor  in 
keoping  up  thoir  establishments;  many  ipond  oloso 
to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  somo  far 
beyond  that. 

Tin*  era  i'f  luxury  startod  in  11ln.ni  L800.  Before 
that  tima  Bimpliaity  ruled.  In  this  later  period 
Nowporl  l in orison,  and,  in  vei^  reoenl  years,  eoun 
trj  bouso  life  modeled  on  tin-  English  pattern. 
Since  L800  an  era  of  still  greater  magnifleonee  has 
appeared,  inoroasing  in  splendor  with  each  succeed 
ing  loason. 

For  purposes  of  eonvonionae  ami  eompariHon  the 
history  of  New  ^  ori  sooioty  can  besl  be  divided  into 

BOVOral  periods.     In  thin  win  tin-  evolution  of  the  net*  is 
made  evident,  ami  the  drama  of  BOQia]  life  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan  is  best  displayed.    These  periods  resolve  themselves 
naturally  us  follows:  BYom  the  coming  of  the  Brat  Dntoh  settlers 
of  position  (about  LOSS)  to  the  Revolution;  from  the  Revolution  to 
L810;  from  L810to  1820;  iron.  L8S0to  L846;  from  L845  to  I860; 
819 
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from   I860  to  1*7.'-;  from  l*".">to  |s{io;  from 
1800  to  the  present  day.    I  '»y  the  time  tin-  llevo- 
lutionary  War  began  the  English  families  of 
social  prominence  were  firmly  intrenchec 
ami  since  then  have  been  on  practically 
an  equal  footing  with  those  of  Knieker- 
booker  descent. 

Regarding  the  beginnings  of  BOCiety, 
in  the  days  when  New  Fork  was  still 
\.  w  Amsterdam,  history  tells  little.  It 

ha*  brought  down  hut  a  few  Scattered 
accounts   o|    the    entertaining  and  the 
customs    of   these    people,  al- 
though it  has  done  what  is 

■  ■I  far  greater  value — it 
has  preserved  the 
names  of  the  families. 
Enongh  has  been  car 
rie.l  down  in  family  tra- 
dition, nevertheless,  to 
make  it   possible  to 

present  some  picture 

of  what  these  people  were  and  what  thc\  did. 
u.  rc  B  simple  folk,  in  the  main  the  \oiingcr  sons  of 
Holland  families  Of  the  upper  middle  class,  and  the 
most  fortunate  of  them  BOOUrod  from  the  Dutch  GOV- 
ernmonl  large  tract-,  ol  land  along  the  Hudson  and 
above  A  limn  v.  These  hccauie  known  as  "  putrooiis," 
and  they  laid  the  foundations  of  some  great  family 

fortunes. 

^  et  others  came  over  to  embark  in  trade,  or  to  become 
the  first  of  the  great  merchant-  of  New  York.  Then 
was  the  era   of  enormous   profits.      A  hnndred-per-cent 
profit  was  small  gain  on  a  voyage;  it  was  oftener  several 
hundred.     Gold  poured  into  the  hands  of  these  old  colonial 
merchants  of  New  York,  and  once  in  their  hands  it  did  not 
slip  through  their  tingvrs.     In  the  days  immediately  prior  to  the 

Revolution,  when  properly  all  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  below 

Wall  Street,  but  when  the  Indians  were  all  cleared  otT  Manhattan 
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U&nd,  these  I  Mitch  and  Knglish 
merchants  and  magnate!  had  their 
country  houses  dotting  tlic  hills  of 
{he  island  and  their  town  homei 
near  the  Battery.     They  drove 

four-in-hand  coaches  inti»  town  for 
shopping  and  for  pianoforte  and 
harp  lessons  for  their  daughters ; 
they  entertained  with  lavish  din- 
ners, and    an    occasional  stately 

dunce. 

The  great  families  of  thai  era 

and  there  is  hardh  one  of  these 
that  has  not  its  lineal  descendants 
prominent  in  the  social  life  of  New 
Yoik  to-day,  though  few  have 
comparatively  great  fortunes  now 
— were  these:  Of  the  Dutch,  the 
Schermerhorns,    the    1  >e  I'evsters 

(who  have  intermarried  with  the 
Jays),  the  Lydigs,  the  Van  Horns, 
the  Suydams  (intermarried  with 
the  Lawrences  and  the  Walsh.-:, 
the  Van  Iiensseluers  (intermarried 
with  the  Bayards  and  the  Thaycrs 
of  Boston),  the  Beekmans,  the 
Stuyveaants  (intermarried  with  the 
Rutherfords),  the  Bleeckers,  the 
\  :ui  Dams,  the  Tan  Schaicks,  and 
the  Rhinelanders. 

Of  the  English  families  of  im- 
portance in  that  day  there  is  vet  a 
longer  list.  They  were  the  Morrises 
(the  great  early  mem  hers  of  this 
famih  heing  Lewis  and  Lewis,  .Ir.i, 
the  Alexanders  (.lames  Alexander 
heing  a  famous  social  leader  in  the 

lirst  days  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury), his  son  William  (known  as 
Lord  Sterling,  served  under  Wash- 
ington), the  Liu reiic  -,  the  Brown- 

sons,  the  Rutherford*  f  with  Walter 
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at   the   head   id    the   line,  his  Ron 

John  being  the  lasl  rarviving  ion 

ktOI  under  Washington,  and  the 
man  w  ho  laid  out  the  oil  \  of  \cu 

York  ahove  Fourteenth  Stroot),  the 
l  luon  |  w iliiam  I  luor  oamo  hero  In 
i  T60)|  the  ( raodhuos,  the  Qi  vt  i  Ij 
RoblnionS|   the    Roosovolts,  the 

W'attses.  the  (iihhses,  the  .lavs,  the 

Livingitonii  the  De  Lanooyti  the 

I  lainiltoits,     the      Keteltases,  the 

Majors,  the  Bibbj  -.  the  ECanes,  the 
Keans,  the  <  'lark  i»n  ■ 

Su.h  were  the  famous  familial 

in    the  early   days  of    New  Yoik 
Sifter   the    Revolution    had  heen 
fought,  and  New  ^  oik  for  a  hud 
period  held  the  position  of  the  seat 

of  govornmont  of  the  count]  jr,  gaj 

el\    and    entertaining    hecaine  \.l 

more  pronounoodi  W  hat  are  really 
the  Brsi  detailed  ro  ill  oi  the 

city's  social  progress  are  of  this 
second  period  from  17T8  to  I8IO1 
At  that  ti        no  in  I  social  prOffl 

Inenoo  lived  above  what  is  n-.u 

(  handlers  Street.  The  people  H  llO 
ruled  lOdlal  alTairs  were  the  fami- 
lies just  mentioned,  and  it  was  not 
until  ver>  clone  to  IH.MI  that  other 
iiiiin,  crept  into  the  records  of 
lOClety,  though  a  lew  were  added, 
..f  0ODfSO|  from  year  to  year. 

This  is  properly  known  si  the 
era  ut  the  el 0*0  of  the  colonial  [>e 

rlod.    I'  wai  the  daj  of  dainty 

daincs  and  "  fops  and  hcaiix."  of 
powdered  hair  and  tin-  minuet,  and 
..I  the  training  of  ladies  .,f  greatest 
elegance  in  every  sort  of  homely 
household  duty.  The  dining  h'-ur 
wan  hctwceii  three  and  four  o'clock, 
818 
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and  dinners  wore  long 
iiml  ponderous.  Ma 

deira  WOS  the  favorite 

drink,  and  Ins  <i  ine  col 

Inr  WOS  thfl  chief  pride 

of  every  gentleman. 
I  i  w  people  rodo  about 
the  <-ity  streets.  In 
177"  history  rooordi 
tlmt  tin-  total  number 
of  private  vehicles  "> 

tin'  city  was  eighty  live 
—  twenty  •  six  coaches, 

thirty  -three  chariots  or 

I ii if.)  chaises,  iiml  Iwctl 

ty*dx  phaetons. 

Ponooi  wore  nuroer* 
oub.  The  moot  Cushion' 
able  place  for  holding 
thorn  wan  tho  "  lung 
room"  of  the  Oity 
Hotel,  "ii  Broadway,  al 
though  Frannco'fl  Toi 
era  (still  standing  on 
Broad  Street,  Dear  the 
Bail  River)  witnessed 
manj .  Fraunoo's  Tov- 
orn  was  Ht  one  time 
known  bi  The  Queon'a  [load.  Besidoi  those,  tlio  ownon  oi  the  groat  mansions 
of  tho  day  gave  a  coiinidorablo  number  within  thoir  spaoiouj  parlors.  Tho 
raoBl  famous  1ml I  of  that  era  that  has  coma  down  in  the  pages  of  historj  was 
given  h\  Gouvernour  Morris  in  IT'.'!',  a  few  yoars  niter  his  return  from  Franco. 
Contemporary  records  sai  it  was  "the  grandest  ball  ovor given  in  New  UTork." 

It  was  Hiii«l  t"  hav<  it  three  hundred  pounds. 

Miniatures  bring  t"  light  the  faces  of  the  bollos  of  that  day.  Perhaps  the 
mosl  famous  was  Lady  Kitty  Duor,  wife  of  Oolonol  William  Duer  and  daughtor 
.•I  Gouoral  Lord  Storling.  Another  famed  hostess  was  Sarah  Jay,  wife  ->i 
John  Jay.  &inong  the  leading  men  of  the  momont  then  were  James  Monroe 
(afterword  President),  Abram  andJaoob  Walton,  the  Sohuylers,  Nicholas  Wil 
liam  Stuyvosant,  Stophon  Van  Rensselaor,  and  Augustus  Van  Oortlandh  other 

families  to  he  recalled  me  lh<  BayardH  and  the  I'hillipses.  'Two  of  the  noted 
llOUBOS  whero  WON  given  many  grand  entertainment*  were  the  Kenneth  Man 
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hi       at  what  i-  now  No   I  I '.roadway,  and  the  Walton  House,  in  Queen  Street 

(81  George's  Square,  now  Franklin  Square),  a  very  famous,  very  beautiful 

home. 

House  rent  on  Wall  Street,  then  a  residence  avenue,  waft  seventy  pounds  a 
yeai  and  taxes.  The  taverns  (corresponding  to  the  present  great  hotels)  were 
The  Province  Arms, The  Queen's  Head,  and  The  King's  Arms.   The  coffee 

bouses  whore  gentlemen  congregated  were  The  Merchants',  The  ( Jentlemen's, 

and  The  Exchange. 

Fashionable  places  of  amusement  were  Kanclagh  (iardens  ion  the  west  side 

oi  Broadway,  between  Duanc  and  Worth  Streets)  and  the  Vauxhall  (iardens, 

at  the  fool  of  the  present  Warren  Street,  along  the  Hudson  River. 

Prom  1810  to  1820  society  qnietly  pursued   an  even  tenor   in  much  the 

same  fashion. 

The  favored  resi- 
dence streets  were  Pearl 
Street,  Bowling  Green, 
Vesey  Street,  and 
Franklin  street.  The 
Battery  was  faced  with 
noble  mansions.  Solemn 
state  dinners  continued 
to  he  the  important  fea- 
tures of  entertainment. 

English  servants  and 
Knglish  style  of  enter- 
taining were  the  ragO. 
A  famous  personality 
of  the  time  wan  a  Mrs. 
Spratt,  0  woman  of 
great  wealth  who,  upon 
the    death    of    her  lllis- 

bond  became  a  mer- 
chant, had  a  warehouse, 
and  ran  a  line  of  ships 
from  England.  She 
afterward  married  into 
the  Alexander  family. 

With  the  coming  in 
of  the  year  1820,  and 
from    that    date  until 
L845,  the  great  Dutch 
mho       and     English  families 
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mentioned  hod  intermarried,  and  the  former  set*  urn-  praoticallj  merged  into 
one.    Fifth  Avenue  und  Second  Avemie  were  not  yet,  but  the  city  had  OOm 
menced  to  prow  uptown,  und  society  was  moving  from  it;*  tir-t  r.troughold  Hy 
lvj"».  Broadway  had  commenced  to  he  a  residence  street  around  Cit\  Hall  Park. 
Here  were  some  of  the  city's  most  famous  hosts  and  hostesses.    By  the  time 


of  thil  nineteenth  century,  that  Anything  like  an  adequate  idea  ol  the  earls  day* 

in  \.w  Fork  can  he  had.     Fortunately  there  h  i\«  ne  dOWD  -enttered  rcem-ds 

of  the  entertainments,  and  the  men  and  the  women  oi  the  hour  are  reeallod. 

Delmonico  was  then  a  French  i  .  st.nir.it.  m-  far  downtown  in  William 
Street,  whose  excellent  cooking  was  just  beginning  to  attract  attention.  The 
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1840  had  come  around  there  was  a  new  uptown  movement,  and  Bond,  Oham 
bere,  Great  Jones  and  Amity  Streets,  und  what  wan  then  upper  Broadway, 
were  included. 

In  his  Diary,  Philip  Hone,  ex -mayor  and  merchant,  has  left  something 
of  a  picture  of  the  social  life  of  this  period;  hut  it  iiOnlj  from  the  months 
of  those  who  were  belles  and  heaux  of  that  time,  and  are  still  living  al  the  clOM 


day  of  the  coffee  house  was  not  quite  ended,  although  very  nearly  so.  There 
was  not  yet  a  genuine  eluh  in  the  city  ;  bul  hefore  tbfl  period  ">"•<  to  B  alOM 
one  was  established— the  ever  famous  Union  in  1886,  the  lirst  and  still  the 
chief  olnb  in  New  York. 

There  is  no  Letter  way  of  sketching  the  prOgTOss  of  the  social  life  of  these 
times  than  by  mentioning  the  greatest  entertainments  from   Iv'K't..  l-l...  the 
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men  who  were  the  famous  boats,  and  the 

women   wllOBC   "  parti.',  "   nr.-   the   bflfl  re 

oil'lad.    01  the  latter,  there  wore  Mm. 

Archibald    GrOOio,    far    "uptown"  in 

Wavorley  Place;  Mrs.  Robert  Raj 
(grandmother  ->f  the  present  Edmund 
I..  Baylies),  who  had,  in  1884^  " the 
flnosl  bouse  in  Now  York"  and  gave 
□very  fow  yoars  a  ball  of  marked 
ma^ni  licence    f«*r   those  tiiiion. 
"Quadrilles  at  nine  o'clock"  is  the 
ijijiiint  phrasing  of  faor  cards  of  In 
vitatlon  in  L884.    Another  of  the 

llOStOSSOS  was  Mrs.  Ilammcndcv  (of 
the  later  I  I.m.Ui  i    Haiiimersle\>),  who 

lived  on  Broadway  Two  of  the  rerj 
boautUal  girls  of  that  era  were  Mrs. 
Wosliington  Oostor  and  Mrs.  Oharles 
Hooksoher.  In  1849  Mrs.  Robert  Ray 
gave  a  fancy  ball  ol  great  elegance  at 
her  "  bow  bouse." 

Soma  of  the  nn  ii  of  that  day  writ-  Dr. 

Eosack,  a  ronownod  ontortainer,  Colonel 
Nicholas   Rah,  William   EL  Aspinwall, 
Petor  Sohermerhorn,  MOSOI  II.  Grinnell,  .lohn  Ihier,  (iardiner  and  Samuel 
[lowland,  Dolanoi  Kane,  W  illiam  Sohermerhorn,  and  James  Gore  King. 

Tho  Opera  House  "f  thai  day  (tho  building  latoi  on  beoamothe  National 
Thoator)  was  opened  In  1888.  An  amuaing  Inoidont  of  those  times  waa  the 
sudden  giving  out  of  tho  gas  In  the  very  midit  of  a  fashionable  cotillon,  tins 
bad  just  boon  introduced  in  New  Fork  (this  was  in  1 880 1,  and  an  old  social 
historian  gravely  says  thai  be  fears  the  new  illuminant  is  too  unreliable  to  be 
used  for  rosidoncos. 

In  1881  tiliero  was  ii  "  Bacholora1  Grand  Fanoj  Ball"  in  the  city  Hotel;  on 
Broadway.  1840  was  marked  by  tho  Brevoort  Bal  Ooatume,  uCtMunu  d  la 
Rigueur."  In  thiayoar  William  Douglas,  who  lived  at  tho  oomor  ol  Broadway 
and  Park  Place,  started  bis  tf<(/*UH*r*,  in  a  manner  exceedingly  French.  A 
ball  was  given  by  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Valentino  Mott  In  L841  that  is  still  rooallod, 
in  thoir  new  house  ii\  Bloeokor  street,  formerly  the  reaidonco  of  Washington 

Coster.  This  hull  wan  in  honor  of  the  Prince  do  Joinville.  \M'l  was  the  date 
Of  another  famous  event,  the  "Boy.  Ball,"  in  honor  of  Charles  DiekenS  In 

imi  thore  waa  a  Valentino  Hall  of  muah  splondorat  the  Aator  residonoo.  It 

was  at  this  time  that  the  custom  of  New  "\  ear'-  oalllng  was  inaugurated. 
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The  period  from  IS4T*  to  1860  saw  many  changes  of  grcut  moment.  One 
of  these  waa  tho  appearance  «»f  the  Aston*  in  society,  John  Jacob  Aster,  the 
grandson  <>f  the  original  John  Jaeoh,  marrying  Miss  Augusta  (iibhes,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  L  Gibbea.    He  was  the  father  of  William  Waldorf  Astor 

an. I  the  present  .lohn  .lueol.  Astor.  William  W  Astor,  then  the  head  of  the 
Afltora  and  the  father  of  the  John  .laeoh  of  lS-Jo",  had  Ivy  this  time  moved  from 
Broadway  and  occupied  a  superb  residence  on  Lafayette  Place. 

There  was  m.w  a  general  movement  uptown.  A  large  number  of  the  best 
people  in  the  early  'His  had  settled  in  St.  .John's  Park,  which  then  ran  down  in 

front  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Varick  Street,  to  the  river.  Laight  Street  was 
one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  streets  in  this  region,  and  the  park  crowned  by 
the  old  church  was  very  beautiful.  But  the  '50a  had  barely  set  in  before  a 
new  uptown  movement  started,  and  Fifth  Avenue  and  Second  Avenue  began 
to  he  built  lip. 

Of  these  two,  Second  Avenue  took  the  lead  at  first,  although  Washington 
Square  was  hardly  less  favored.    It  was  a  time  when  the  first  hints  of  the 

luxury  that  was  to  come  began 
to  be  whispered.  The  new 
houses  were  exceedingly  grand, 
and  some  of  them  included 
ballrooms.  Reception  days  of 
a  formal  character  came  in, 
and  the  entire  social  structure 
hciian  to  show  change.  It  was 
departing  from  its  old-time 
simplicity.  Vet  not  even  now 
was  there  much  display,  nor 
yet,  as  was  the  case  later,  did 
one  person  rule  and  Command 
society. 

Many  new  names  now  ap- 
peared along  with  the  old  ones 
These  were  the   Uosucks,  the 

Coldena,   the    Kemblea,  the 

Pauldings  the  Kod^erses  the 
Woolseys,  the  Stevenses,  the 
Douglases,  the  Munroes,  the 
Slidells,  the  Aspinwalls,  the 
Babcocks,  the  Kearneys,  and 
the  Cornelius  Laws.  In  1  s4."» 
.101 IX  JACOB  astor.  Mra.  Cornelius  Law,  of  No. 

rot  M.iu  or  TBI  ASTOR  family  and  roBTCXK.  1<>  Bond  Street,  gave  a  grand 
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■^^^^^^k    hull    to    int  f<  m!u<«-     hrr    .1  1 1 J  l.'  1 1 1 .  i  .    uli..    :i  !'t « •  rw  .tnl  n> 

A    Charles  King,  president  ••!  «  olurobia  (  olleg<       \ i 
^jl  IQa      ball  "'  ,h:it  '':,v  u  ,,N  ^n  Steven*, 

^^CT/  (  .l-tlr    I'.-ilit.    I  I. .1... ki  ll.  it  l-    rrhfrd.    Ill    lie  I 

.JB^                     ana  with  tlx1  custom  "t  the  day,  took  Brown,  tlio 
j                   sexton  i  'i  Grace  '  liurch,  around  \v  1 1 1  •  hei  in  lioi 
'^^^r^                             and  delivered  all  her  per 
tonally.   This  ball  created  a  great  Bensation. 
Italian  opera  at  that  time  commenced  t>>  be  at  it- 
best.   .It'ii n\  Lind  sang  at  Caatie  Garden,  wmning 
the  plaudit*  «>t  society.     Laura  Keen  and  Burton 
wen-  in  their  prime.    The  elder  Wallack  played,  an<l 
was  alBO  in  society.    Amusement*  of  every  kind  were 
very  fasllionahle.     A  fatuous  feminine  organization  <>t 
that  da>  was  the  Bees  Sewing  ( 'lass.     It-  inemhorship 
was  exclusive,  ami  it  lasted  over  some  years.  The 
••i;(c-'-  sewed  for  the  Half-Orphan  Asylum,  met  in  tin-  aften  ami  the 

young  men  came  in  the  evening  for  a  general  jolliti- 
eation.     These  were  the  days  <-!   genuine  old-fasli 
ioned  good  times  in  society. 

On  good  authority  if  ran  he  caid  that  only  about 
twenty  families  kept  their  own  carriages.  FauiOUl 
characters  of  those  turn  -  were  Mi-  Douglas  Cruger, 
Mrs.  Aguilla  St..ut.  and  Mi-  I  »<  Witt  Olinton  Oj 
the  men.  there  were  .fames  W.  Gerard,  Robert  B. 

Minturn,  (  lenient  ('.  Moore  (who  wrote  'Twas  the 

Night   Before  ( 'hristmas i.  Henry  Brevoort,  .1.  l'n  - 
cott  Hall,  An-. .ii   Livingston,  Lispcnard  Stewart,  and 
Frederic  de  I 'oyster.     One  of  the  belles  of  the  later 
'•I"-  was  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Kensselacr,  who  was  Mi-- 
Mary  Talmadge. 

Washington  Square  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Fourteenth 
Street,  Fourth  Avenue,  Chelsea  Square  ami  Wesl 

Twenty-third  Street,  and  Second  Avenue  and  its  -i.|r 
strrrts  from  Fighth  Street  t<>  Fighteenth  Street.  WOW 

the  streets  /»>>■  excellmct  of  the  '50s.   The  families 

of  the  Second  Avenue  section  were  the  Fishes,  tin 
Kran-.  I  >r.  White,  the  WrlU.  the  Krtrltas,-,  the 
Majors,  and  Judge  Lynch.  William  II.  AspinwaU 
lived  in  I'nivcrsity  IMace.  Others  of  that  day  wnr 
the  William  K.  Morgans  and  the  Butler  Duncans. 
Mrs.  August   Belmont.  Leonard  Jerome,  William 
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R  Travere,  i  rrui  w  Field,  and  Dr,  Fordyoo  Barker  won 

magical  nanu  s  ;tt  thr  t.»p  of  tin*  list  in  the  '(J0J  and  the 

oarh  'TOt.   These  wen-  thr  earliest  beginnings  of  what 
is  now  the  "smart  sot."    Then  Fashion  for  the  tir>t 

time  commenced  to  spend  monr\  with  extreme  lu\ 

lahnoae.  No  form  ol  entertainment  waa  too  costly, 
no  house-furnishing  toosplondld.  Those  who  had 
not  the  monej  i"  entertain  with  like  inagniflcenoo 
stepped  quietly  hack. 

\..u  the  doors  of  sooiet)  oommonood  to  open 

The  Knickerbocker  set  became  tin-  only  lot  no 
longer.  Others  sprang  tip  that  had  something 
of  a  claim  tO  recognition.  New  face  wnr  ni.  t 
with.     Society  widened   in  a   most   marked  WRj 

Along  with  the  old  families  thai  solong  bad  been  the 

arblten  there  wen-  seen  other*  new  to  the  sorial  world. 

The  fifteen  years  that  make  up  this  period  tell  ..I    WII.I.IWI  0  WIIITM  \ 

many  a  gniml  fe*ti\  It)  ami 

man\  an  odd  rharactrr      Nor  WON  dramatic  features 

missing  from  iiii-  Interesting  time    from  180U  to 

1870.     OnO  woman  stands  mil  a*  leader     Ml-.  August 

Belmont  ETer  parlors,  bor  «<//../,,  at  Eighteenth  Btraol 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  came  to  be  the  Don  tor  of  thr  social 

world,  and  the  old  historic  I0l  and  tllfl  new  peoplfl 

revolved  around  it,  bold  ami  moved  i>v  Mis  Bel 

m<.nt"~  tact  ami  inagnctiHin, 

Bho  was  "  woman  <»f  position  by  birth,  a  Miss 
Perry,  daughter  ol  Commodore  Porry,  and  lior  mar 
riage  to  Ungual  Belmont,  financial  agenl  ot  the  Roth 

SOhilds  in  this  country,  gave  her  great  wraith  uml  a 
power  that  none  could  gtlfnsay.  K niekcrbockerdom 
stood  ill  amaze  at  her  loodOl "hip  j   hut  llld  bold  her 

ground,  and  the  brilliancy  of  this  period  of  Wow 
V..rk  society  ha«  Dover  boon  oieollod,  n"t  oven  by 
rooenl  events. 

William  \{.  Tra\cr*.  the  Celebrated  wit,  hull  tllO 

fun  of  whose  drollery  lay  in  hi-  stuttoring,  was  one 
of  the  ebief  penonagei  -t  the  'mis  ami  '70a,  Lair  In 
thr  '«nis  tbora  suddenly  came  on  socloty's  stage  the 

man  whose  entrrtainiug  WBJ  thr  wonder  of  years — 

Leonard  Jerome,  a  Wall  Btroel  operator,  who  bad 

Smaased  a  fortune.     This  man,  utterly  unknown  to 

817 
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tho  Mow  Sfork  "sol "  a  Pew 
^ears  boforo,  suddonlj  roM 
into  fame.  It  was  Mrs. 
lugust  Bolmont  thai  Orel 
jhikIii  >I  bim  forward,  but  in 

a  few  month-  the  niimc  of 

Leonard  Jerome  was  in 
Itself  sufficient.  Hi"  en 
tortainroenti  wore  chiefly 
given  at  the  Brunswick, 
iimi  wore  famed  for  tho 
monoj  iponi  on  them.  At 
ono  dlnnor  hi  tiliifl  hostelry 
every  woman  at  tin-  table 
was  presented  by  bim  witli 
ii  cost  l  \  n  o  <•  k  I  a 00.  1 1 <■ 
founded  •!  ••  ro  m  «•  Pa  r  k . 
thon  "ii  iii.  fox  outskirts  of 
iii.  oitjj  and  well  above  tho 
Harlem  ;  his  coaching  par- 
ties wore  frequent  ami  bu- 

porb.     Il  WOUld  take  a  vol 

uma  to  toll  all  Leonard 

.Icroinc    .I  i  .1  ,  a  ii  il    li  ii  w 

through    him   ami  Mr*. 
August    Belmont  a  new 
THE  LATH  WARD  MoA  LUSTER  standard  of  Bplendor  was 

inculcated  int..  tin-  social 
"I  New  ^  ork.  One  of  tin-  amusements  he  set  before  society  must  he  men- 
ttonod,  nevertheless.  In  the  lata  '00a  and  the  early  '70b,  »  quarter  of  a  century 
boforo  the  nihie  cars  eomo,  sleighing  on  Broadway  was  al  Eta  height,  Hun« 
drodaof  sleighs  daaliod  along  this  boulevard  aftornoons  ami  evening*  after  a 
koovj  Bnowfall.  Jerome  made  of  sleighing  on  Broadway  the  mosl  fashionable 
of  diversions.  Ho  himself  bad  the  handsomest  oquipago  of  all  -a  four-in-hand 
sleigh  called  "The  Swan."  It  was  sliapod  like  a  swan  ami  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  Tho  gayest  possible  parties  went  out  in  it  on  everj  occasion,  ami  to 
bo  soon  in  «  Tho  Swan  M  was  of  all  things  the  most  desirable. 

This  extraordinary  man  by  his  lavish  entertaining  ami  social  extravagance 

,"'M      vsr  foshionablo  world  for  main  years,    lie  ,li,l  uot  retire  until 

he  had  made  the  mosl  brilliant  matches  for  his  threo  daughters.    Ono  married 

Moivton  freemen,  another  Lord  Randolph  Ohurohill. 

Among  the  men  and  women  that  shone  in  these  times  when  New  York 
UI8 
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society,  ijniet  ami  conservative  for  so  many  year-,  lirst  began  to  blossom  out  into 
gorgeous  entertaining  were  Mrs.  Coventry  Waddell, "  Sam  "  Ward(whose  nephew, 
V.  Marion  Crawford,  hiw  fince  won  a  distinguished  position  in  the  literary 
WOrld)  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  tin-  ('vnis  fields  and  Dr.  Kor- 
dyCO Barko^  OS  hit-  heen  said,  the  <  ioclets  I  IJobcrt  and  Undent,  Pierre  Lorillard, 

Mr-.  Talmadgo,  Mr-.  Mar-hall  <  >.  Roberts,  who  was  a  well-known  character 

formanj  years  (she  afterward  married  Colonel  Ralph  Vivian,  of  Rutland),  and 
win.  had  a  gold  hathtiih  in  her  house,  John  (J.  Ilcckscher,  a  beau  of  those  days, 
ami  the  Misses  Beekwell  and  Mi--  Consuelo  Yznaga,  belles;  the  latter,  amid 

much  p  pand  ceremony  in  Qraco  Church,  became  the  Duchess  of  Manchester. 

This  was  the  BrBl  wedding  of  eery  great  magnificence  New  Fork  had  seen 

and  if  attracted  great  attention  ami  an  enormous  crowd. 

Another  family  of  importance  at  this  time  was  the  Cuttings,  and  Walter 

Brookholst  and  Mrs.  Robert  I..  Brookholst.    A  famous  entertainment  of  the 

early  '70s  WSS  the   \ngii-t    Belmonl   COStume  ball,  which  was  of  extra. .rdinarv 
display.      It  was  the  first  private  entertainment  to  show  great  Moral  decora 
tion,     Through  all  this  period  Mi-.  Bell  t  kept  on  with  her  dinners,  at  which 

were  gathered  'he  beauty,  wit  ami  brilliancj  of  thai  period. 

Masked  balls  were  a 
feature  of  the  time.  Del- 
monico  had  become  a 
power  in  the  social  world, 

and  Mne  entertainments 
were  given  at  his  rooms, 

then  at  Fourteenth  Street 
and  I  ifth  Avenue.  It  be- 
came  the   fashion  for 

in. .tln-r.s  to  introduce  their 

daughters  to  society  there 
The  New  York  New- 
Year's  Day  was  then  in 
all  its  glory  and  fame. 
Men  thought  nothing  of 
making  fifty  t..  one  hun- 
dred calls,  and  some  of  the 
best  known  hostesses,  with 
half  a  do/en  matrons  and 
young  girls  with  them, 
would  receive  five  or  six 
hundred  during  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  The 
"  Upper  -  Tendom  "  then 
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"•  l'">     »  Start.,  Avonm,  «ft«r  1880  Wguu  to  fade,  -  ,gh  i,  b,  no    3 

«to  .„8,gmfica„co.   But  Ik.  ••  Avenue"  (Fiftl,  Ave  ,  tk.1  ,-,  -  ,.  „„,.  ,„,.  , 

ntreet.  Society  waa  larger  than  ever  before;  it 
had  more  character*  and  more  notable  enter- 
tainers, 

Ward  McAllister,  with  in-  ••  Four  Hundred," 
rose  gradually  into  power.    Mr*.  William  Utoi 
from  her  hODM  <-ii  Thirty  fourth   M  r.  .  i  BXQJ 
cifled  a  brilliant  social  rule.     There  were,  he 
ddes,    Mr-.    Pann   Steven*,   whose  daughter 

Minnie  married  Arthur  Paget  ••!  England  in 

B  bridal  that  New  York  has  not  ye!  forgotten, 
Hamilton  l'"ish  representing  the  line  <>|.|  Kniek 
erboeker  blood  of  Second  A-venuo,  and  John 

Kean,  of  Second   Avenue  as  well,     Ahmg  with 

these  came  Delano,;  Kane,  the  Adrian  FselinB, 

James  R  Ken  ban,  oi  Madison  Square,  Lewis 

Rutherford,  the  Misses   Purniie,  w.  Bayard 
Cutting  and  Pulton  Cutting,  and  Anson  Pholp 
Stokes.  To  these  must  be  added  1 1  * « •  Candor 
biltn,  just  taking  a  position  in  society  in  the 
Inter  "7"s,  and  'lie  John  Sloanee. 

These  arc  but  u  few  of  the  people  tlutt  grace 
the  Mieial  record  from  1*75  t«.  1890.  Oi  COUTM 
many  more  name-  eoidd  he  added.  Long  be 
fore  IWMi  had  eome  around  the  .1.  Piorpont 
Morgans  were  high  up  in  society's  li»t-,  and  far 
li  n  k  «.f  that  the  William  ( I,  Whitney*  were  prominent.  These  year*  ulno  naw  the  rise  of  tho  Have 
meters  into  potation,  especially  Theodore  V.  Havemeycr,  for  a  long  while  the  Austrian  Consul  in 
Ni  u  "i  ork. 

Society  also,  during  this  time,  had  manv  distinct  personages  that  contributed  much  to  the  gnyoty  of 

event*.    Then-  were   Mrs.  John   BigeloW,  the  uni<pie     t  he\ alier  "  W\-L..ll.   \|  i      John  ShorWOOd, 

Qoldsborough  Bonyer,  Peter  Marie,  Lydig  Suydam,  General  Hamilton,  Mi-.  Bottner,  Andrew  Ham 

inerslcy  and  his  son  Louis,  who  were  alway»  SHOWN  as  •'  Dombej  and  Son,*'  Mr-  <  .il.h  u  Murray, 
Mrs,    Mason  .lones,  always  called  "  IjwIv   Mary  .lone.,"  wh>>  buill   the  unlqUG  FOH  "I   white  marblfl 

pal. ire-  at  Fifth  ,\\eiiueand  l*'ift>  seventh  Street,  living  In  the  comi  i  one  (Mi  Paran  Stevens  after 
ward  occupied  this  house,  and  it  in  now  the  residence      Mi  and  Mr    rlormann  Oolriclis),  and  Mi 
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QeorgG  Strong,  of  <»raiiierc>  Park,  who  held  «<il,,,i.*  in  the  evenings,  am]  h'r.sr  introduced  the 

custom  111  New  ^  orli  "i  having  professionals  id  private  houqes. 

"The  Patriarchs,"  the  fashionable  hall  of  the  .year,  reached  its  greatest  lame  in  this 
period,  though  ii  was  cstahlished  Mime  years  before  1875.  This  organization  came  to  an 
end  In  1805.  In  tin-  time  of  its  most  marked  prosperity,  Ward  McAllister  governed  it. 
Tliih  famous  arbiter  ai  New    ork  society  had  a  famous  career.    Hv  Ii i-  administrative  talents 

be  made  himself  to  a  great  extent  master  of  social  New  York.  No  one  else  could  give  just 
the  proper  oachfft  to  a  great  entertainment  and  force  it  into  success.  He  and  Mrs.  Paran 
Btevoni  worked  hand  in  hand   

on  many  a  detail,  and  no  af- 
fairs of  importance — even  of 
in  i  u  o  r  importance  —  were 
complete  without  them. 

A  picture  of  the  societv 
of  this  period  it  is  difficult  to 
give ;  it   I*  too  closely  inter 

woven  with  the  period  that 
preceded  it  and  that  which 

follows.     In  a    word,  the  CD 

tertaining  grow  more  extend- 
ed ;  larger  sums  were  spent 

oooli  year  in  halls  ami  in  din- 
ners. The  new  set  that  rules 
to  da\ ,  ami  is  expending  more 
money  on  .social  entertaining 
than  was  ever  he  fore  ■.pent 
in    the    history   of  American 

Bociety,  was,  by  intermarry- 
ing  and  hv  dint  of  tact, 
bIowIj  gaining  a  position  in 

the  BOtS. 

Elaborate  affairs  of  every 
sort  became  more  and  vet 
more  frequent.  The  greatest 
event  of  these  years  was  the 
\  andorbilt  ball,  given  bj  Mr 
and  Mrs  William  K.  Vander- 

hilt  in  their  house  on  Fifth 
Lvenuo.  This  was  in  the 
very  early  '80s,  and  at  once 

marked  the  Vanderbilts  as 
people  of  position  in  Bocieti 
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None  of  their  family  had  ever  cntci 
faincd  on  a  vcr\  great  ncalc  Injure. 

Dlnnori  and  imoll  affairs  to  wbloh 
fow  bosidfli  their  Immediate  friondi 
won  bidden  had  boon  all  thoj  had 
attempted.  ( »i  a  von  difforonl  sort 
wiim  tho  ball  montionodi  Tho  Invito* 
lion,  inolndod  praotioallj  »li  Boe'lotj 

in   Now  York.     Ilh  hplcmlor  wiih  he- 

yond  description,  and  it  was  long 
talkod  about,    A  wondorful  archway 
of  (IoworH  wiim  it  feature  hi  tlir  ilcco 
rations. 

TIk-  yearn  tlmt  lime  |»iMnc< I  hiru-o 
1800  bavo  soon  Fowgonoral  changes 
in  tho  structure  of  toolotj  Thoj 
hIiow  ii  moro  unparallolod  oxpondl 

fine,   iiml    tin-   entertainment*  have 

(noroojod  in  boauty,   of  tho  groat 

events,  there  have  been  three  wed 

dings  and  one  eostuuia  boll.  This 
lattor  smih  givon  in  tin-  Hotel  Waldorf 
by  tin-  Bradloj  Martin,-,  and  no  ball, 
pail  or  prosont,  baa  approaohod  it* 
ploturosquo  grandour  in  thiH  coan« 

try  lit  least.     Hoth  the  new  iiml  the 

old  iotf  "i"  tooioty  wero  in  full  ovi 
donee,  iiml  tin-  ooBtumofl  woro  lavish 
and  ooBtly  in  tin-  extromOi 

Tho  wedding*  of  especial  mug- 
nifloonoo  thoso  pail  few  yean  bavo 

Ik-cm  those  of  \\\hh  Cornelia  Bradloj 

Martin  to  tho  Bar]  of  Craven,  al 
Graoa  Ohuroh,  in  1898;  Miss  Anna 
Gould  t"  tii<'  Oonni  da  Oastollauo, 
in  LfiOfij  Mi&i  Ooniuelo  Vandorbilt, 
daughter  of  William  K.  Vandorbilt, 
to  tho  Dukoof  Marlborough,  in  1800; 
iiml  Miss  Pauline  Whitnoy,  daughtcu 
of  W.  r.  Whitney,  to  Almeric  Hugh 
Paget,  in  L800 

Tho  rooeption  at  tin-  Bradloj 

ML' 'J 
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Martins'  residence,  on  Twentieth 
Street,  was  up  t..  that  time  probablj  the 
most  lavish  bridal  affair  ever  given 
in  New  York.   It  has  been  equaled, 

however,  if  indeed  not  excelled,  in 
several  of  the  brilliant  international 
weddings  which   at  the  (dose  of  the 

nineteenth  century  have  made  of  the 
daughters  of  America's  millionaires 
titled  Indies  of  the  court*  of  Europe. 

Tho  mansions  of  the  present  lead- 
ers of  the  "  smart  set  "  are  nearly  all 
<m  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  adjacent 
side  streets  north  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  There  are  jet  a  number  of 
very  prominent  people  residing  in 
lower  Fifth  Avenue  and  on  Washing- 
ton Square.  Second  Avenue  has  lost 
most  of  its  former  social  grandeur. 
Each  year  sees  some  of  its  few  re- 
maining lights  move  uptown. 

Society,  as  it  is  properly  known, 
has  now  expanded  into  sets,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  entertainments, 
combining  on  large  affairs.  A  thread 
of  common  interest  holds  all  these 
seta  together,  and  a  wedding  or  a 
great  hall  summons  the  forces  of 
each.  It  would  he  difficult,  if  not 
injudicious,  to  give  these  sets  in  de- 
tail. It  will  he  sufficient  to  mention 
those  who  are  taking  a  leading  part 
in  tho  society  life  of  New  York,  pre- 
facing this  hy  the  statement  that  no 
one  man  or  woman  can  he  said  to 
actually  lead  New  York  society  to- 
day, although  Mrs.  William  Astor  is 

generally  credited  with  holding  the 

scepter  of  power. 

There  are  in  active  attendance  in 
the  world  of  fashion  the  John  Jacob 
Astors,  the  \Y.  (\  Whitneys,  the 
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Vanderbiltw,    tin-  (ioclef*. 

till-      M  ill t ole-,    tin-  (iem», 

iIk'  Belmont*,  tin-  ( lelrichs, 
the  ( 'Iarence  Mockays,  the 
Harr)  Paj  ii<-  Whitney*,  the 
Levi  I*.  Mortons,  the  Bur 
dent,  'in-  Orme  Wilson*, 

flic    Twomblvs,  flu*  IJoose 

ffnlti,  tlie  Doors,  the  Brices, 
the  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
the  Oass  Conflelds,  the  A  I 
borl  Stevens,  tbe  Edwin 
Stevens,  ill.'  ECernochaus, 
tin-  ilarrimans,  1 1 » *  *  Fred- 
eric ill-   l'c\  sters,  the  W    .1 . 

Sohioffolin*,    the  Walter 

Suydams,  tho  S.  V.  II. 
( Irugors,  tho  ( Uarksons,  the 
( 'ondorts,  the  La  BoTontagnes, 
the  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.'*,  the 
Qiberts,  tho  Stuyvesanl 
I  ishos,  the  Appletoos,  the 
Beekmans,  the  Rutherford*. 
M8PENARD  stkwaht.  N"i  loss  prominent  are  the 

Qonry  K  Rowlands,  tlie 
William  Jays,  the  Tiffany*,  tin-  Delanoy  Nicolls,  the  Lorillard  Spencer*,  and 
flu-  Sufforn  Tailors,  Tho  names  indicate,  and  nothing  more,  tin-  greater  families 
mi. I  tin-  various  wis,  w i 1 1 1  particular  attention  t"  tin-  "smart  -h,"  which  with 

vast  bank  a<  unts  ha*  long  boon  setting  the  pace  for  all.   It  ltapace.be  it 

said,  tlmt  Pew  of  the  representative  families  of  Now  fork  can  keep  up  with, 
of  tin-  younger  sol  hundreds  "i  names,  all  oquallj  prominent,  might  be  men 
tionod,  Including  many  of  the  wealthy  baoholors,  bui  space  forbid*. 

Sooioty's  amusomontfl  of  tin-  present  daj  are  exceedingly  varied,  of  very 
great  popularity  are  cotillon  dinner*  »  dinner  of  many  eovor*,  upon  the  con- 
clusion "i  which  :i  cotillon  i*  danced.    Elfaha  Dyer,  Jr.,  Lispenard  Stewart, 

Worthington  Whitehouse,  and  Harry  Lohr  bavo  bee        famous  0*  leaders  of 

cotillons.  Thero  bid  threo  or  four  dancing  classes,  tin-  chief  of  which  are  the 
Assemblies  and  tlie  Junior  Assemblies.  Receptions  are  nowaday*  greater  in 
number  and  opulence  than  over.  Tho  most  important  of  the  receptions  and 
dinners  concern  tin-  "bringing  out"  of  a  ddbutanto.  Those  given  at  Sherry's 
have  been  featuros  sooiotj  tin-  past  few  years,  At  the  private  entertainment* 
groat  ingonuit)  It  displayed  in  providing  now  and  startling  diversion*  Ma* 
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nitiiciifo  of  di-pla\  has  iilim»t  reached  tlie  limit,  and  other  realms  arc  invaded 
for  mean-  to  p r. 1 1 i t \  the  satiated  ta»tcs  of  the  seeker*,  for  amusement. 

The  season  of  lN'.'s      lias  1  n  especially  brilliant   a  fitting  climax  for  the 

dose  of  tin-  nineteenth  century  leaving  as  nothing  else  can.  historically,  evi- 
dence of  the  wealth  and  pomp  and  splendor  which  have  marked  this  epoch  of 

BOCiOty  in  the  metropolis  of  the  western  world  OS  the  most  dazzling  and  extrava- 
gant the  world  Imh  ever  known.  The  historical  feast-  and  entertainments  of  the 
ancients  pale  into  insignificance  a* compared  with  some  which  have  been  given 

in  latter  day  New  ^  ..rk.     Nearlv  all  the  great  families  have  entertained  lavishly 

and  with  great  prodigality*.  The  Cornelius  Vanderbilts,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  the 
W.  I ».  Sloanes,  Mr*.  William  Astor,  the  Stuyvesant  Fishes,  the  Kl bridge  T. 
(ierr\s.  the  Ogdeu  Mill-,  have  figured  most  prominently  in  the  entertaining 
which  has  made  the  season  of  |S!»*  'il'.i  n  most  memorahle  one.     Outside  of  the 

private  entertainments  the  magnificent  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  and  Sherry'* 
have  been  the  scenes  of  innumerable  entertainments  patronized  almost  exclu- 
-i\el\  by  Moiety  in  the  interests  of  charity.    The  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

during  the  opera  season, 
Madison   Square  Garden 

during  the  Horse  and  I  >■>:_' 
Show-  (especially  the  for- 
mer), Carnegie  and  Men- 
delssohn Halls  at  the  times 
of  great  musical  events, 
are  about  the  only  public 
places  at  which  society  is 
00  view. 

It  must  not  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  names  which 
have  been  mentioned  in 
this  article  include  any- 
thing like  all  the  people 

who  Br*  in  New  York  so- 
ciety. The  name-  which 
appear  constantly  in  the 
new  -papers,  and  which  are 
mere  repetitious,  are  sup- 
pose I  to  give  erlut  to  an 
entertainment  which  with- 
out the  presence  of  these 

persons  would  be  very  or- 
dinary indeed.  Thus  it 
happens  that  when  a  news- 
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paper  reporter  atki  tin-  giver 
ot  mi  entertainment  for  o 
condensed  lint  of  tho  guests 

till-   IllOst     |»|-«(|||ilJI>flt    '.III--  HIT 

naturally  given,  and  Minn 
names  appear  over  and  over 
again,  until  tba  casual  roador 
formi  ill''  Idea  thai  sooioty  i* 
composod  really  <»i  these  few 
persona,  and  what  othors  tboro 
may  bo  ore  "  wall  flowors " 
nut  worthy  tba  name;  wliilo 
tba  fool  is  din'  altbougli  soma 
may  try  i«>  roitriol  sooiotj  to 
11  fow  families  rated  by  bis- 
torioal  doioont,  tba  real  roster, 
if  u  grand  ontortatnmont  wore 
ti.  i.i'  givon  which  conld  ac 
oommodato  nil,  would  And 
fully  twolvo  hundred  names 
eligible  t<>  !>«•  \n\  [tod.  Thoir 
eligibility  is  based  on  n  num- 
ber "i  considerations,  tba  most 
woigbty  of  wbiob  boing,  of 
 i'so,  wealth  and  historical 

doscont,  botb  of  wbiab  are  absolutely  nooossary  i"  properly  balance  and  maintain 
wbot  is  oallod  society.   A.naostral  bouor,  wliilo  dosirabla  above  almost  ovory 

thing  olso,  would  maka  a  i  r  show  indeed  witlioul  money,  ami  a  society 

■  >i  woaltb  alono  without  the  mingling  of  du-  other  nualifloation  would  lose 
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it-  ni"-t  mitigating  and  refin- 
ing element.  However,  it  so 
happen*  that  in  New  Vork 
the  descendants  o|  great  fami- 
lies an'  alfiO  tin-  possessors  of 
great  wealth,  because  of  the 
present  enormous  value  of 
the  land  owned  by  the  first 
settlers.  Great  talent  is  recog- 
nized and  encouraged  by  these 
dominating  forces,  for  the  es- 
pecial poBsesbion  <»f  which 
there  is  often  great  rivalry 

between  the  different  sets. 

The  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Bees  society  in  New 
^  ork  in  a  most  unsettled  state. 
This  is  probably  in  conse- 
(juenee  of  having  had  for  sev- 
eral years  (since  the  deaths  of 

Ward    McAllister    and  Mrs. 

Stevens)  no  distinctive  leader 

or  dictator.  The  doors  of  the 
inner  Circle  have  been  attacked, 
and  have  given  entrance  to 
BOmo  who  had  pre\  iously  been  denied  admittance.  Severe  resti'ictions  as  to  caste 
have  been  modified  iii  all  the  BGts,  and  there  has  been  a  mingling  with  ele- 
ments which  were  formerly  looked  on  with  severe  disapproval,  which  fact  may 
appear  to  many  close  observers  us  a  significant  sigu  of  a  new  era  in  society. 


COUNTRY  CLUBS  Alton'  FORK. 


SrNOE  1885,  or  thereabout,  the  country  club  has  been  an  institution  in 
Now  York.  With  the  gTOWiug  popularity  of  outdoor  BpOrtS— golf, 
bunting,  polo,  tennis,  and  ooaoliing  these  olubs  liovo  yearly  inoreasod 
In  number  and  strength  until  they  are  now  conspicuous  foatures  of  New 

York  social  life.  In  nearly  every  important  suburb  or  region  Within  0  few 
mile*  0£  the  oity  there  is  to  bO  found  a  country  club,  and  winter  and  BUllimor 
alike  they  are  kept  open. 

In  its  purposes,  and  the  forms  of  entertainment  it  has  to  oiler,  the  country 
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olub  about  New  Vork  is  a  very  different  affair  from  a  club  of  like  standing 
in  the  oity.  The  chief  point  of  difference  is  that  its  piazzas,  parlors,  and 
grounds  Ore  always  filled  with  women.  Country  club  life,  in  the  opinion  of 
its  members,  would  amount  to  nothing  without  the  daily  presence  of  hosts  of 
matrons  and  young  girls.    Prettily  dressed  groups  of  maids  of  society  and 

their  chaperons  throng  the  grounds  and   take  an  important  part  in  the  golf 

and  tenuis  competitions,  and  innumerable  are  the  luncheons  and  dinners  given 

to  the  fair  BOX, 
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Ah  h  matter  of  toot,  tlia  Feminine  olomenl  comes  rory  near  to  ruling  the 
country  club  in  thovioinit}  of  New  York  to day,  and  »ivc.H  it  a  good  part  of 

itK  life,     In  the  ipring  And  fall,  wllOIl  hoeich  i-  settled  in  town  In-fore  and  nfti-r 

the  country  and  Newport  seasons,  tin  untrj  olnbi  are  especially  Hvoly  and 

vori  full.  Even  ID  the  bot  daya  of  lunmu'r  they  urc  by  no  means  deserted,  for 
tlioy are  far  enough  awaj  from  thooitj  to  be  in  the  midal  of  countrj  placet 
themselves,  mid  it  Ihik  coiiio  to  ho  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  center  nil  the 
looial  activity  of  p  region  aboul  the  country  olub  that  lies  in  it. 

At  leail  n  score  of  thoie  clubs,  io  enthusiastically  Kept  up  \<\  fashion 
those  'Imvs,  liuvc  already  boon  established  on  the  outskirts      New  ^  ork,  and 

nioro  are  likely  to  follow,  for  not  all  the  "sets"  luivo  as  vet  boon  taken  in,  and 

new  clubs  arc  easy  to  found.  Tho  most  proininonl  of  those  are  the  Meadow 
brook  Hunt,  Dear  the  old  town  of  Qompstoad,  Long  Wand;  the  Rookaway 
Hunt,  in  thosamQ  region  ;  the  Westchester,  close  to  the  t..un  of  Wostehoster,  iii 
Wostobostor  County,  noar  tho  Sound ;  the  Ardsloy  Casino,  al  Dobbs  Ferry,  on 
tbo  Hudson;  the  Suburban  ;  the  Tuxedo)  the  Baltusrol  Golf,  over  in  New 
Jorsoj  ;  the  Morris  County  Qolf,  also  in  New  Jorjoy;  the  Stolen  [aland  Golf; 
tlio  Statoo  [aland  Oriokot ;  the  St  Andrew's  Golf,  in  Wostehoster  Oounty ;  the 
Meadow,  at  Soutliampton ;  tho  Larehmont  i'uoht  club,  on  the  shores  of  the 

Sound;  the  CroHeont  Athletic,  on  the  upper  buy,  at  BftJ  EtidgO,  Long  Mand; 

and  the  Marina  and  Field,  al  Hath  Beaoh. 

Some  are  oountry  olubs  pure  and  simple,  devoted  to  do  especial  amusement, 
but  equipped  for  all  sorts  ol  gumcs,  and  with  OXCOllent  OuMm.    In  this  list 

is  the  Country  club  of  Westchester,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  "smartest "  of 
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all.  Others,  like  the  Larehmont,  of  which  yachting  i*  the  specialty,  and  the 
M.-adow brook,  fanu-d  for  its  hunts,  draw  together  especial  sots  of  people.  Golf 
I,  if,  of  course,  been  the  chief  power  behind  these  country  clubs,  and  the  one 

important  factor  that  ha:,  made  them  what  they  are  to-day. 

The  great  day  at  any  country  dub  is  Saturday.  Contrary  to  what  is  gener- 
ally believed,  those  olubs  are  not  exclusively  resort*  of  the  rich.  Men  of  very 
limited  means  (though,  of  course,  of  good  social  position)  belong  to  them,  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday  aro  the  only  days  such  men  can  got  out  of  town.  Hence, 
on  Satnrdoy,  beginning  at  about  noon,  the  grounds  of  every  country  olub  witness 
a  jovial  oncoming. 

Oooohei  dash  up.  their  tops  piled  with  gay  living  freight—young  girls  in  the 
most  fashionable  summer  costumes,  men  in  flannels,  ducks,  and  country  cloth- 
ing generally.  Trap  after  trap  rolls  in;  stages  appear  from  tho  nearest  rail- 
road station  loaded  With  men  just  from  town.  These  men  are  yet  in  office 
clothes,  but  they  have  large  bags  with  them.  They  are  going  to  stay  at  the 
clubhouse  over  Sunday,  or  at  some  place  near  by,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  they  reappear  in  the  smartest  of  "sporting  togs,"  ready  for  anything  out 
of  doors. 

Meanwhile  the  bicyclists,  men  and  girls,  have  been  wheeling  in.  As  people 
meet  for  "How  d'ye  do's  C"  ami  reunions,  they  divide  into  little  parties  for 
the  golf  links,  for  the  tennis  courts,  for  shutHoboard,  or  for  a  brisk  drive; 
perhaps  for  a  succession  of  cooling  drinks,  or  for  luncheon.  And  this  com- 
ing and  going  never  ceases  tho  entire  afternoon.  Each  and  every  one  is  delight- 
fully attired,  for  comfort  lirst  and  for  show  afterward.  The  day  wears  on,  and 
the  amusements  — in  one  of  a  dozen  different  forms —never  cease. 

I'.y  the  time  the  sun  g>es  down  dinner  parties  arc  in  order— as  many  of  those 
at  the  club  as  the  dining  rooms  can  accommodate,  others  at  the  country  houses 
near  by.  Some  men  retire  into  tho  raf,  for  dinners  by  themselves,  but  by  far 
the  bulk  of  tho  men  on  the  average  Saturday  and  Sunday  join  parties  where 
WOmenldnd  are  much  in  evidence;  for,  from  the  present  way  of  looking  at  it, 
that  is  ipiite  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  the  New  fork  OOUntn  club. 

In  all, several  thousand  New-  Forkore, f rom  March  to  November, spend  their 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  this  way.  The  expense,  save  in  certain  cases,  is  not 
as  great  as  would  In-  imagined.  Many  young  men  spend  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days at  the  country  club  they  belong  to  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  six  or  seven 
dollars.  It  one  falls  in  with  a  very  gay  "set."  and  has  to  do  his  share  of 
entertaining,  he  can  readily  do  away  with  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  costs  nothing  for  some,  rich  men  frequently  taking  out 
parties  from  Saturday  afternoon  to  Monday  morning  and  paying  every  bill. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  for  a  man  to  entertain  properly  a  party  of  eight  at 

'  l'  I  country  olub  for  two  days,  costs  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  Beventy- 

tive  dollars. 
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The,  ducH  lit  these  dub-,  un- 
fixed ut  ui... mi  tbe  wmfl  Bgure  an 
prevail  In  city  olubs  <>f  like  stand 

ing  from  flftt  I"  tWO  hundred  and 
lif'lV  dollars  ii  \ciir. 

A-  Iiiih  I. mi    lull  . I,  lli<-  Mi-:i.|.iW 

brooh  Hunt  i~  tin-  moil  costlv  to  bo 
a  mombor  of.  I  ol  oven  bora  a  roan, 

if  lie  l.c  ii  particularly  lii"'  hunts- 
liiiui,  ciiii  live  fur  several  days  mod 

oratoly  and  "'ill  be  in  tin-  "  w im.*' 

Country  club  life  about  NoH 
'i  ork  has  ii  vcr\       ut  charm.  Tho 

Ih'iimcm  bavo  wide  piauas  and  sps 
rioiiM  parlors  and  dlniog  r..nin» 

Tho  lurgcHt  can  "sleep"  at  fount 
one  hundred  men.  All  him-  I. mud 
lawns  and  oxtonsivo  grounds ;  they 

represent  large  m  intH  of  capital, 

and  iiri!  manured  ho  cleverly  an  to 

givo  oacli    mombor  considerably 

morO  lor  lln-  money  ho  OXpcndH 
in  tbom   than   In-  would   go!   in  a 

Bummor  hotel 

Wlnit  givoi  tbo  ooiintrj  olubi 
around  New  York  thoir  chief  at- 
traotivonoss,  bowovor,  and  tho  groat 
moaauro  of  popularity  thoj  onjoy, 
ii  tin-  provision  tho*/  mako  for 

uiodi-iii  outdoor  sport*.  Without 

tho  tournaments  and  motohoa  OOn- 
stiintly  under  way,  and  tlie  games 

oontostod  everj  day,  even  during 

the  winter  months,  the  New  York 
country  cluh  would  he  a  compara- 
tively dull  place    <  >n  the  contrary, 

the  sports  make  the  grounds  livclv 
at  all  times,  and  the  multiplicity  of 

those  organizations  lias  givon  Now 

fork  socieh  a  new  set  of  interests. 
Golf  if«  not  the  only  BOOrl  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  clubs  enter  into. 
MJU) 
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Tennil  i*  very  actively  played  ; 
mutches  of  polo  are  keenly  eon- 
teated  ;  and  there  is  a  large  hunting; 
contingent,  certain  part*  of  Long 
Island  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
cit\  offering  a  good  "stretch  of 
country"  for  the  "pink  coats" 
and  their  steeds  (icnerally  the  fox 
is  absent  from  these  hunts,  though 
this  docs  not  diminish  the  sport,  the 
aniscseed  hag  with  a  well-trained 
pack  «.f  dogs  heing  an  acceptable 

substitute. 

There  Lb  frequent  Bteeplechaaing 

at  Westchester,  which  lies  just  bc- 
yond  the  northeastern  boundary 
line  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
and  considerahle  hunting  in  the 
Jersey  Country,  in  and  around  the 
valleys  and  plains  of  the  Orange 
Mountain  region,  but  New  York's 
equestrian  ami  hunting  set  to  he 
found  ut  its  best,  in  its  very  great* 
est  glory,  on  Long  Island,  at  Hemp- 
stead, in  the  center  of  a  broad  and 
level  plain,  and  again  at  ( 'edarhurst. 
which  is  dose  to  Rockaway.  Two 
hunting  clubs  have  heen  in  exist 
ence  here  for  many  years  —  the 
Meadowbrook  ami  the  Rockaway 
Hunt.  Moth  have  elaborate  and 
expcncivcly  run  clubhouses,  and 
from  them  hunting  is  carried  on 
on  a  gorgeous  scale. 

Of  tin-  two,  the  Meadowbrook 
Hunt  has  the  greater  name  and 
fame.  It  was  founded  in  lssl  by 
August    Belmont,    dr.,  Wendell 

<•  lwin,  Belmont   Purdy,   F.  C. 

Beach,  and  I-'rancis  R.  Applet. in. 
The  clubhouse  lies  about  a  mile 
from    the   village    of  Hempstead, 
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and  three  miles  from  Garden  City, 
in  the  heart  of  what  •Mice  were  the 

"Hempstead  Barrens."  Sere  i-  an 
ideal  country  for  ruling  and  for  fox- 
chasing.  Tin-  territory  is  a  plain 
almost  nine  miles  square,  and  is 
embellished  hy  some  notable  coun- 
try homes  of  great  extent  and  mag- 
nificence, chief  among  which  are 
the  Belmont  place  and  that  of 
Theodore  I  fa\  emeyer. 

Very  little  that  is  imposing  or 
beautiful  greet*  the  eye  at  this 
famous  Meadowbrook.  She  club- 
house i-  a  low,  old-fashioned  tWO- 
Btory  building,  the  stables  and  ken- 
n. lis  plain  and  unpretentious.  The 
colony  of  buildings  looks  simply 
like  a  well-kept  stock  farm.  Set 
within  these  stables  are  main  of 
the  finest  horses  money  can  buy, 
and  the  largest  and  the  best  pack 
of  English  foxhounds  in  America. 

There  are  actually  two  packs,  for 
besides  these  Knglish  hounds  a  col- 
lection of  Yankee  hunters  have 
been  bred.  Each  is  kept  carefully 
separated  from  the  other. 

No  other  hunting  club  in  Ainer 
ics  has  such  a  list  of  members,  in 
point  of  view  of  horsemanship, 
wealth,  or  social  prominence.  Those 
who  belong  to  it  are  known  in  New 
York  society  as  the  ••hunting-'." 

or  the  ••  Meadowbrook  set,"  and 

constitute  a  ,;,(,  ri>  almost  b\  them- 
selves.    Tin-   Meadowbrook   ifi  the 

most  costh  of  all  the   mtry  clubs 

about  New  Fork  to  belong  to,  and 

the  amount  of  money  spent  each 
year  at  this  clubhouse  is  simply 
fabulous.    The  most  enthusiastic  of 
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the  member*  stav  for  weeks  at  a 
time  at  the  elubhoUSO,  and  the 
Hoeial  lite  outside  ..I  the  hunts  is 
\  ci  s  >\ 

The   fall    is    the   time  ot  \eiir 

whin  Meadowbroolc  is  il  Its  best, 
when  the  bunts  are  in  tuii  swing. 

Take  the  day  of  a  hunt     the  carlv 

morning.  The  fresh  wiud  blows 
iharpl)  o\cr  the  [I em ps toad  Bai 

reii~  |!v  COUftOSJ  this  is  a  "fox 
1111111" — but,  a*  in  Usually  the  QUO, 
there  in  no  fox  to  follow.  A  fo\ 
is  a  i lira  avii  anywhere  in  America 
for  thin  iport  ;  but  the  unisc-ccd 
bug  replaces  the  lithe  little  iiuiuiiil. 
This  bai  bOOO  taken  b\  OQO  ..t  tlie 
servants  OVQr  a  long  run  of  country 
a  few  bOUn  before,  so  there  i»  a 
scent  and  a  trail  for  the  llOUOdl  to 
follow  ;  and  all  the  hunter*  '»in I  tl)G 
rideri  have  to  do  i*  tO  keep  pace 
Witll  the  dUgl  and  Irv,  Otch  to  bo 
Hist  in  at  the  linish. 

••  Y  Oloksl    Mo  !  "      Men  and 

women  In  the  yard  are  mounting 
their  Impatient,  mettlesome  buntorj. 
The  women  are  arrayed  In  perfect 

fitting  riding  habits;  fcU8  men  are 
in  "  pink  DOStl  "  |  H  Uioll  ITS  Orilj 
••  pink "  by  courtesy,  aetually  a 
brilliant  red),  "topper*"  (that  is. 
Milk  hatsi,  or  derby*,  riding  trousers 
ol  w  lltte,  and  bigfa  top  bOOl  I  I"' 
llOnndl  bold  In  leash,  are  wildly 
jumping  here  and  there  ;  the  ken 
DOlfUOn  (tan  hardly  hold  'hem  ill. 
\.  0  them,  his  sharp  eye  taking  in 
every  detail,  in  the  master  of  the 

hounds.  N«'w  borsei  are  brought 
from  the  stable*  and  are  quickly 
mounted.      Men   and   women  who 

ay  i 
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will  not  join  in  the  hunt  itself,  l»ut  will  ride  along  the  POOd  and  watch  it* 

progress  from  certain  points,  ore  having  their  trap  broughl  up. 

Tho  scono  li  M  romorkabhj  one.   The  excited  bonai  and  bounds,  the  men 

and  women  glowing  with  1  ic*ji If  1 1  ami  enthnsiosm,  nil  make  ;i  pieturc  .,f  a  little- 

known  phase  of  American  life    The  moment  ul  i"-t  come*   A  sharp  cruck 

of  flic  master  of  flic  hounds'  whip.     The  loot  he-  ■'"  llippt  'I 

Behold)  tho  doga  are  on  the  rani  Out  of  the  yard,  into  the  road,  thence 
ovor  hill  and  down  dole,  The  pice  i-  terrific.  Hii  long  whip  crooking,  the 
master  of  the  hoondi  i«  after  them,  an. I  behind)  at  their  beet  ipeed,  all  the 

0thora.il  ma\  boflftn  or  morr.     Aerosn  Held  and  furrow,  ovor  fences,  brooks, 

throngh  woods  and  pastures,  it  matters  not  where,  all  thoachnnten  arc  riding 
for  door  life 

Few  eon  keep  uj»  the  pace  to  the  Bni  h.  Each  mile  afti  r  tho  Bret  four  or 
live  sees  one  after  another  drop  out;  hut  they  enjoy  tin-  *port  none  the  less. 
This  applioH  particularly  to  tho  woman  of  thin  "  hunting  not."  There  in  hut 
one,  in  foot,  who  bai  the  reputation  of  invariably  being  In  at  the  finish  ;  the  in 
Mih.  J,  Kernochan,  porhapi  tho  Bnoal  ridBr  In  America 

The  moat  ao1o1)rated  ridora  about  &Ten  \  ort  nol  all  of  these  belonging, 
however,  to  the  11  Hempstead  set"— (beaidei  Bin.  Keraoohan)  arc  Mrs.  0. 
Alhcrt  Btovona,  Kirs.  Adolph  [4donburg,  Mr-  Borden  Qnrriman,  Mi-  Lucettc 
Banks,  Miss  Koto  ('an  y,  Miss  I'annj  Oottenet,  Mrs,  Eingaloy  MogowDi  Miss 
Mary  Kearney,  Misi  [fanny  Gregory,  Miss  Florenco  Bdgar,  and  Mi--  Middle 
llaight.    Of  thr  nu  n  (Vhohave  built  up  the  Moadowbrook  fame  in  hunting,  the 


ohief  an'  Ralph  V  Ellis,  the  master  of  the  bonnds,  Elh'ot  Oowden,  J.  <i.  Iiercs- 
ford,  Qorrj  Payne  Whitney,  Rawlini  Oottenet,  B.  0.  Potter,  Winthrop 
Etntherford,  BtOnlej  Mortimer,  K.  Willurd  Itohv,  Mom--  Taylor,  C.  C.  Baldwin, 
and  I*.  F.  Collier.  ' 

lii  addition  to  these  men  who  an-  the  moat  active  bnntere,  the  Meadow- 
l.rook  (  lab  has  in  its  memberahip  Oliver  II.  P.  Belmont,  N.  0.  Reynal,  Sidney 

Dillon  Ripley,  Stanford  White.  I 'ronton  Winthrop,  Alfon-o  de  Navarro.  Wil- 
liam Jay,  Perrj  Tiffany,  Centre  Hitchcock,  Woodbury  Cone,  Egerton  L  Win- 
throp, Jr., Charles  T.  Barney,  James  A.  Stillman,  Reginald  De  Koven,  Duncan 
Elliot,  II.  B,  Hollina,  N.  Maitknd  Ceraey,  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  J.  Clinch  Smith, 
All.,  ii  Stevens,  W.  K.  D,  Stokes,  and  William  K.  Vanderbilt. 

Hunt-  cd  the  Name  tort  are  held  frequently  at  Cedarhurstj  a  few  miles  away. 
ETore  the  R0CkttWa\    Hunt  has  it-  house  anil  if-  pack  of  hounds;  hut,  on  the 

whole,  polo  i»  a  greater  -port  with  the  Rockaway  men.  Eardly  a  club  in  the 
eountn  has  been  able  to  put  up,  over  a  period  of  vcars,  such  a  strong  game  and 

semi  so  many  fine  teami  out. 

Since  the  advent  of  golf,  judo's  hold  ha-  .-  what  weakened  but  many 

excellent  gameeare  played  each  year.   Oyster  Bay,  MeadowbroOk,  Cedarhurat, 

and  Westchester  are  the  headquarters  of  this  sport  uhoiit  New  York.  The 
\.  w  York  jduverw,  on  the  whole,  lead  in  the  Polo  Association  of  the  Eastern 

States.     The  most  fan  -  of  these  men  are  Foxhall  Keene,  J.  S.  Stevens,  C. 

0.  Baldwin,  Harry  I'ayne  Whitney,  J.  Ii.  Eustis,  W.  ( '.  Kllstis,.!.  K.  Cowdin,  E. 
( '.  Potter,  and  "  Larry  "  Waterhury. 


\s  EVENING  JA1  NT  OF  THE  MEADOWBROOK  I  LI  D 


DURING  LUNCH  HOUB  AT  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  GAMES   \T  UiDSLEY 


THE  GAME  OF  GOLF. 


v^NOLF  i*  the  gresl  game  at  country  clubs,  and  abonl  ffew  York  thia  sport  is  particularly  fostered,  for  nowhere 
I    -2_  elM  in  the  Btotoi  are  there  no  many  fine  golf  ooareae  or  links  within  a  Bhorl  radios. 

V  A  Tho  eountrj  clubs'  array  of  golfers,  botb  masculine  and  feminine,  ia  exceedingly  large,  and  Borne  of  the 
finest  playera  &morica  can  allow  come  from  the  link,  abonl  New  fork.  Thongh  the  country  near  the 
month  "I  'I"  Hudson,  the  Bound,  and  the  Lower  1%  is  nowhere  very  wild  and  broken,  and  "natural  hazards"  are 
not  verj  plentiful,  enough  engineering  skill  has  been  invoked  to  lay  oul  Beveral  remarkably  fine  courses.  The 
links  of  i'h-  irdsloyOJub  (eighteen  holes), near  Dobba  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson, about  twenty  miles  from  the  heart 
of  the  cdty,  are  said  to  bo  tho  finest.  <>f  the  smaller  courses,  that  at  Bfeadowbrook,  Long  Island  (near  Hempstead, 
m  Now  TovVi  "hunting countrj"),  probably  ontranks  the  others.  Of  renowned  links  near  the  city  there  are 
those  of  the  Country  Glub  ol  WostcllOatcr  (nine  holes);  the  Dyker  Meadows  I  Hay  Uidgc,  Long  Island);  tin-  Morris- 
lown  iN.  .[.i  oigbteen-hole  course,  ranking  nearlj  equal  t->  the  Ardaley  links;  the  Baltusrol  (N.  J.);  the  Morris 
i  onnt}  I  V  J-)!        Knollwood  (near  White  Plains,  Westchester  County,  X.  Y.) ;  the  Oakland,  and  the  Myopia. 

Ii  would  bfl  difficult,  it  nol  indeed  impossible,  t<i  give  a  complete  list  of  the  most  expert  golfers  of  the  eountry 
olubl  abonl  NOW  York,  for  new  atari  constantly  appear  in  the  firmament,  and  each  mouth  brings  forward  new 
aspirant*  for  tho  highest  honors.  Bui  it  is  quite  Within  the  hounds  of  possibility  to  make  mention  of  many  of  the 
New  ^  ork  men  an  I  women  who  have  been  actively  identified  with  the  game,  and  who  stand  to-day  for  the  best  that 
is  in  golf,  having  won  many  of  the  championships  and  Bcorea  of  honors. 

Loading  among  tho  women  are  Mrs.  Arthur  Tnrnure,  Mrs.  William  Butler  Duncan,  Jr.,  Mrs.  William  Fellows 
Morgan,  Misa  Beatrix  Boyt,  Mrs.  Charles  Brown,  Mi  -  II.  I*.  Phipps,  Mrs.  Perry  Tiffany,  and  Misa  Molly  Sargent. 

Mi>s  Hoyl  is  in  all  probability  the  most  famous  woman  golf  player  in  the  world.  She  is  constantly  on  the  links, 
summer  and  Wintor,  Her  Winter  borne  is  next  to  the  Westchester  Country  ('lul)'s  course,  and,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, her  -iiinmer  home  is  directly  opposite  the  links  of  the  Sliinnecnrk  Cluh,  far  down  on  Long  Island  (near 
Southampton),  a  course  that  is  played  on  \<\  main  New  Yorkers,  hut  too  fur  from  the  city  to  he  mentioned  particu- 
larly lu  re 

JTol  other  well-known  players  among  New  York  women  not  in  the  championship  class,  bnt  very  hear  to  it,  are 
Misa  Jane!  Ralston  Hoy t,  sister  of  Miss  Beatrix  Hoyt,  Miss  Julia  Clark,  Miss  Maud  Curtis,  and  Miss  Leila  Sloane, 
daughter  of  William  Douglas  Sloane. 

The  men  of  New  \  ork  ami  its  \  i.  inity  who  ha\e  won  greatest  fame  on  the  links  and  make  up  by  themselves 

a  famous  golfing  body,  are  Henry  P.  Toler,  Roderick  Terry,  Jr.,  Bayard  Cutting.  W.  Etossiter  Betts,  Herbert  Harri- 
man,  George  Clark,  Spottswood  Mowers,  .lames  \  Tyng,  A.  De  Witt  Cnehran,  Archibald  Graham,  William  Sands, 
L.  P  Bayard,  Jr.,  and  Jasper  Lynch.  These  are  bui  the  leaders.  For  the  rest,  all  New  York  society  plays, 
there  being  hardly  a  man  or  woman  of  the  younger  set  who  is  not  frequently  on  the  links.  The  majority,  too, 
enter  the  Club  tournaments.  Few,  however,  of  the  leading  lights  of  society  have  the  time  for  the  hours  of  practice 
one  needs  to  bOGOmO  an  expert  in  this  game. 

As  golf  i-  a  comparatively  new  game  in  America,  although  one  of  the  oldest  of  outdoor  sports,  a  brief  description 
of  the  gone  and  of  how  it  i>  played  will  not  he  out  of  place.  It  was  BUpposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Flem- 
ings some  time  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  then  known  as  holf.  As  played  by  them,  however,  feoff 
bore  little  resemblance  to  the  game  as  it  has  been  played  in  Scotland  for  at  least  four  centuries.    History  records 

that  as  early  as  I  IM  /.;■//  WOH  the  national  game.     Indeed,  BO  popular  WOfi  the  game  in  Scotland  about  the  middle 


lUrry  I'om  Wliltwy. 


THE  Q  \  ME  of  QOLF. 


w  ITCHING  THE  KKnU.t  OF  an  [NTEItKSTINQ  STROKE 


ol  tbo  fifteenth  contnry  that  Parliament  passed  an  act  restricting  the  play  to 
oortaln  days  Id  the  wook,  in  ordor  that  tho  people  might  practice  archery, 
which  thoy  bad  negleotod  for  the  Boko  ol  /...//  Por  a  time  tho  game  was 
rostriotod  olmosl  ontirely  i"  tlio  wealthy  and  well-to-do  (a  condition  which  now 

provaila  in  this  country),    Tho  game  of  golf  i-  very  «•  i   everywhere 

throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  ii  Bcaroelj  a  oitj  or  town  of  any 
note  Mi  Groal  Britain  that  baa  not  at  least  ono  golf  olub.  Ii  i*  oIbo  played 
in  vorioua  parta  of  the  Oontinont  <>i  Europe,  and  in  nil  tho  British  colonies. 
In  Canada  thore  ore  a  number  of  Btrong  olnba  and  many  excellent  players. 
In  thia  oountrj  tbo  game  is  Fast  gaining  in  popularity  and  bids  fair  to  super- 
sede, all  other  outdoor  gamoa  in  tho  number  of  its  .1.  \  Tlu>  oldest  dub 

i»  il"'  CTnite  l  si  itoa  U  the  St.  Andrew's,  ..f  ^  onkers,  NV»  ^  ork,  of  wlii(  I.  some 
"i  Hi.'  Bnost  golfers  in  tlx-  country  an-  members. 

The  gamo  consists  in  driving,  with  an  implement  called  a  dub,  a  hard 
gutta-percha  ball,  about  five  and  <>  ball'  inches  in  oircnmferonce,  from  one  hole 
in  the  ground  (aboul  Pour  inohea  in  diameter)  i"  another,  continuing  in  a  regular 
Bories  of  eighteen  boles,  whiob  are  From  ono  hundred  and  fiftj  to  five  bnndred 
yards  apart   Thus  to  make  the  full  eighteen  holes  meona  traveling  from  three 


ami  11  halt  to  four  mile-,     Sniiic  <••  -n r-c-  have  hut  nine  Imhs,  in  which  case  the 

play  iniiht  be  repeated.  The  player  who  holes  the  ball  with  the  least  number  of 
Strokes  win-  the  /<"/■.  and  the  one  winning  the  greatest  number  of  holen  in  the 
round  i*  the  winner  of  the  game. 

The  game  1-  usually  played  by  two  persons,  but  can  be  played  by  four,  two 
on  a  side.  When  played  by  two,  each  player  lias  a  bull  and  about  half  a  dozen 
cIiiIih  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  These  rlulm  are  known  as  the  driver,  the 
<•/,./,  the  1 1  •>n%  the  /'iff in'/  iron,  the  ma*h't<\  the  nlbll'-li,  and  the  putter.  These 
an-  carried  by  an  attendant  (usually  a  boj  |  who  is  called  a  caddie,  The  game  is 
started  hv  each  player  A*  ing  his  ball — that  is,  placing  it  on  a  small  bit  of  elay 
or  Hind,  thus  raising  il  Bliglltly  from  the  ground,  that  he  may  get  a  good  stroke 
at  it.  This  is  done  on  what  is  called  the  tnliuj  tjroand,  which  is  near  to, 
hut  not  a  pnl  of,  'Ii'1  green,  the  latter  being  a  well-kept  turf  BUlTOUnding  each 
holt  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  When  the  ball  is  driven  off,  the  player  can 
not  again  tee  or  touch  it,  hut  must  make  his  next  stroke  from  wherever  it  may 
lie.  selecting  fr<»ui  his  clubs  the  one  best  suited  for  its  particular  position.  The 


A   1SKMMTH  FltoM  \.V.V,\\.  ('ARES 


THE  m:w  METROPOLIS. 


player  farthest  from  the  Imh  always  play*  li i-t— that  is,  after  the  balls  bavi 

been  ilriven  from  the  d; ,'„//  (/ruii/u/.  When  there  are  four  player,  r  I » *  -  partner! 
alternate  in  the  |>lav,  there  being  but  two  halls  used, 

The  points  in  the  game  demanding  most  skill  are  the  drivtj  tho  approach^ 
ami  the  fit   I  pronounced  with  a  short   » |.     Tin-  ilrli;    i,   tin-   most  »\nt\\y 
feature  <>f  the  game,  but  it  is  not  alwav-  the  strongest  driver  who  wins  A 
43 


g  I  driv6  ii  from  one  buodrod  and  Bftj  to  two  blind  red  yard-,  although 

the  r«  rd  i-  dightly  over  three  hundred  yank    The  OppTOOCh  lllOl  re.piire* 

the  greatest  skill,  and  eon«iht*  in  lifting  the  /«///  with  the  KOfld  ifOtl  OF  TfUUrlU 
and  dropping  it  on  the  y/<<»  near  enough  to  /«  ilrad  thai  [a,  llOar  enough 
to  inann  its  going  in  with  another  stroke.  The  last  itrokfl  whieh  put-  the 
ball  ill  the  hole  i-  called  ptUUtlff. 

au7 


FACETING  A.CHTSMES 


«^\/*  M I . I : I «  W  y.u-Unwj  I..-.. I  it-  !ir-i  genuine  beginning  in  New  Fork  Bay;  and  though 
TPST  imirli  oIm  "f  interest  to  the  devotee*  of  Bail  and  rudder  baa  happened  in  other  waters, 
AiA  v  ..,  \.,h,  I,..-  ■-< .tit if i  ill.-  rlii,!  Iimiiic  1  if  American  yachtsmen.  If  ifl  about  New 
r    A  ,  in  tl  an  juBl  outside  or  up  Long  Island  Sound  as  far  as  Newport,  that  the 

K  l.l  I,  -    J  .1.1.  .  tl.r  \achl-  renter.      Til-'    Ira.  li  IIL'  "WILT-  ..1    (lie  i".  ill  II  t  r  \ 

11  rr  hurt*,  though  Uoston  can  lay  claim  to  a  few  of  them  ;  and  in  New  fork,  too,  the 
great  international  contests  have  been  f.m^ht.  I'.csides  this,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  is  the  most, 
famous  aasociatioD  of  the  water  in  the  Western  world — the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

5faohting  history  in  this  country,  it  um\  he  said,  commences  with  the  founding  of  this  elul).  There 

are  now  about  one  hundred  and  Bftj  three  yacht  dubs  north  and  south,  east  ami  west,  ami  fully  six 
renowned  ones  in  New  ^  orl  alone,  [n  age,  fame,  and  building  up  of  this  "sport  of  kings"  the  New 
JTorl  Yacht  Cluli  umpicstionnbK  leads.  It  is  of  such  importance  that  oearly  every  prominent  yachts- 
man in  America,  and  praeticallj  every  oraoli  boat,  belongs  to  it.   The  history  of  American  yachting, 

thoStOrj  of  yachting  about  New  ^  .irk,  is.  I. .  all  intents  and  purposes,  told  in  it-  record  hooks.  Among 

other  glories,  it  Is  the  custodian  of  America*!  Gap,  which  England  and  Canada  have  endeavored  to 
wrest  away,  but  up  t<>  the  present  time  their  efforts  have  been  vain. 

Before  the  Now  York  Yacht  Club  was  founded  yachting  in  America  amounted  to  very  little. 
There  were  pleasure  boats,  indeed,  but  few  craft  that  by  any  exaggeration  could  be  given  the  name  of 
yacht.     If  the  traditions  are  erred,  the  first  yacht  of  New  York  worthy  of  the  title  was  the  Teaser, 

built  in  1821  for  Goorgo  B.  Rollins,  who  afterward  became  sccrctnn  of  the  club,  lie  also  built  the 
Undinoin  1884,  the  Petrel  in  1840,  and  the  Lancet  in  L842.    [n  Is".-'  John  C.  Stevens's  Wave  was 

put  in  the  water,  and   with  her  appearance  American  yachting  may  lie  considered  as  having  fairly 

Btartod. 

h  WSJ  not  until  1844,  however,  that  the  New  ^  orh  yacht  Club  was  founded,  with  its  headquarters 
at  Elysian  Fields,  ETobokeo,  about  opposite  the  foot  of  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York.  On  July  17, 
1845,  the  iirSt  regatta  wai  Bailed  in  the  [Jpper  May,  the  forty-tive-ton  schooner  Cygnet  winning.  L. 
Snydani  was  her  owner.  lS4»i  was  the  Hist  great  year  of  the  sport.  In  that  year  the  renowned 
sloop  Maria,  of  John  <  Stevens,  WSJ  built,  and  this  vessel,  matched  against  the  Siren  am)  the  Cor- 
nelia, won  in  the  first  ocean  race  of  America,  on  October  10,  1N4C,  twenty-five  miles  to  windward  and 
return. 

Commodore  StO  Veils  himself  designed  the  Maria,  and  she  was  built  by  (ieorgc  Steers,  the  builder  of 
tllQ  America.     First  of  all  the  great  yachts  that  have  given  America  fame,  this  had  a  lead  keel  and 

two  oonterboards,  a  mainsail  area  of  ftfQ  eight  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet,  a  tonnage  of  fifty -nine, 

and  ii  length  over  all  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet     She  was  emphatically  the  yacht  of  her  time. 

Other  boats  „f  the  .lav  were  Chris.  Millers  sloop  fltra.  John  M.  W'aterl.urv's  Una  and  Julia,  Wil- 
liam Butler  Duncan's  Haze,  Moses  H.  GrinneH's  Spray,  ami  the  Hebecca  of  .lames  Cordon  Bennett  Jr. 

Hamilton  Wilkes  was  one  of  tin- club's  notable  members.  From  the  first  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
attracted  t..  it>  rank-  the  princes  of  yachting,  and  it-  repute  extended  to  other  countries. 

However,  it  remained  for  the  first  contest  for  America's  Cup  to  stir  the  interest  alreadv  created,  to 
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('■■Iiyriuhl,  IIWJ,  li>  <(.  K.  Iliilli-* 


FLAQBBIP  OF  THE  bARl  IIMONT  V  n<  iit  OLUB. 

tlio  topmost  heights  of  enthusiasm.  For  half  a  century  this  oup  has  continued 
tin-  marked  yachting  trophy  of  tho  world.    Its  history  is  the  moil  important 

pOgO  Of  all  the  annals  of  American  water  sport 

Tho  oup  was  offered  for  competition  ly  the  Royal  Yachl  Squadron  oJ  England 
at  a  special  regatta  in  L851,  uml  was  won  against  a  licet  of  fifteen  over  the  Me 
(.1  Wight  COUno  by  tho  Sohoonor  America,  built  l>y  (ieorgc  Steers  at  the  ex- 
ponso  of  John  ( I,  Stevens  and  others,  ba\  log  boon  designed  for  this  espeeial  pur- 
pose   Strangely  enough,  In  her  trial  races  hero  she  foiled  to  heat  the  Maria,  ami 

was  hardly  a  match  for  the  Julia  (also  the  work  "I  Steers).    The  America  WOS 

ninetg  throe  fool  long,  and  her  stern  was  adorned  with  b  largo  gilt  eagle  resting 

On  two  white  banners.  Her  subsequent  history  was  romantic.  During  the 
Civil  War  she  was  used  as  u  blockade  runner,  ami  finally  sunk  in  St.  John's 

River,  Fhv  Afterword  she  was  raised  by  the  Government,  and  became  a  train • 
ing  school  for  naval  cadets.    En  L870,  rebooght,  she  was  again  fitted  out  as  a 

yacht,  ami  competed  ..m  e  more,  old  Bfl  -he  WOS,  running  fourth  place  in  the 
Second  Oup  contest.     The  last  UOl  in  her  career  was  her  purchase  by  (ieneml 

Benjamin  P.  Butler,  she  is  now  the  property  of  the  general's  son,  Paul  But- 
ler, and  lies  dismantled  near  Boston. 

The  cup  that  was  won  m.w  rests  in  the  VOultfl  of  Tiffany's,  New  Fork.  The 
H  '.it 


VAOHT8M  EN. 


America's  owners,  John  C.  Stevens,  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  Hamilton  Wilkes.  J. 
Beekman  Finley,  and  (ieorgc  L  Sehuyler,  in  1857  offered  it  to  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  as  a  perpetual  challenge  cup  between  foreign  countries.  For  twelve 
years  no  contestant  came  forward  Then,  in  1>7",  Mr.  .lames  Ashhury,  of 
England,  appeared  with  his  schooner  Cumbria.  Fifteen  yachts  started,  tin- 
Magic  of  Franklin  Osgood  (centerboord  schooner)  winning,  Cambria  coming  in 
tenth.    The  Magic  was  but  seventy  -eight  feet  long. 

In  1*71  Mr.  Ashbiiry's  Livonia  was  beaten  in  four  out  of  five  races  by  t he 
keel  schooner  Sappho  of  W.  I*.  Douglas  and  the  Columbia  (eenterboard  schooner) 
of  Franklin  Osgood.  There  was  then  no  challenger  until  1870,  when  J.  S. 
Dickenon'6  Madeleine  (of  the  same  type  as  the  Columbia)  beat  the  Canadian 

centerboord  Conntessof  Dufferin,  owned  bj  Charles  Gfifford.    In  L881  there  was 

fresh  interest  Over  the  Challenging  of  Alexander  Cuthbert'-  sloop  Atalanta,  and 
the  American  sloops  (Jracic,  Mischief,  Pocahontas,  and  Ilildegard  were  tested 

in  trial  races,  with  the  result  of  the  Mischief  being  selected  (the  property  of 

J.  It.  Husk).     Again  the  British  boat  was  beaten. 

Much  happened  before  the  next  Cup  races,  in  1SS.">.  Ueorge  L  Schuyler, 
the  onlj  sin  vising  owner  of  the  America,  handed  the  cup  over  to  the  club  once 
more,  now  under  a  new  di  ed  of  gift.  Sli. .it I x  after  this  Mr.  Schuyler  died 
New  schools  of  yacht  designing  sprang  up  in  America  and  England,  the  former 
he  aded  by  Edward  Burgess,  the  latter  by  Beavor-Wobb.  Sir  Richard  Sutton 
challenged  w  ith  the  cutter  QenOSta  in  1885,  and  the  Puritan  and  Priscilla  were 
built  to  defend  the  trophy.  The  Puritan  (.1.  Malcom  Forbes)  seemed  the  better 
ol    the   two  boats,  and  proved  master  of   the   (iencsta  in   two  straight  race-. 

The  follow  ing  year  the  cutter  Galatea  and  Lieutenant  Menu,  Ii.  N.,  tried  their 
luck.  The  yooht  selected  to  sail  against  her  was  Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine's  sloop 
Mayflower.  Two  races  again  gave  the  victory  to  the  American  boat.  1SS7  saw 
the  \  olunteer  utlso  of  (ien- 

erol  Paine's  i  winning  from 
.lames  Hell's  Scotch  cutter 
Thistle,  the  design  of  Wat 
son. 

Forthcchallengingof  five 

j  e  irs  later,  when  Lord  1  hin- 

raven  came  OVer  tO  America, 
in  I  sua,  with  his  Valkyrie 
1 1,  said  to  be  the  best  Brit- 
ish yacht  ever  competing  for  ._. 

this  trophy,  there  was  much    fi*. .  ^ 

preparation.      To    properly     ~  *  —  

defend  the  cup,  four  boats  CLUBHOUSE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  YACHT  CLUB, 
were  built  at  a  total  outlay  AT  NORTON'S  POINT,  CONEY  ISLAND 


linn 
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of  over  #M(io,(iiki  flu-  \Mgilant,  Jubilee,  Oolonia,  and  Pilgrim.  Groat  advances 
bad  boon  madi •  in  yacht  designing  on  this  side  .»f  tho  water.  Thofour  boats, 
therefore,  were  i lu«  civiiiii  ..i  American  yoolit  building.  Herroshofl  built  the 
Vigilant,  prinoo  of  tbo  eighty  five  footers,  at  ovonts  provod,  In  the  trial  raeei 
she,  oaeilj  provod  the  best  of  tlio  miartotto,  and  in  the  cup  racoi  showed  do- 
ilgnor  Watson's  Valkyrie  11  d  clean  pair  of  heel*  in  nil  ol  the  throe  races 

Tho  yaohting  boobi  t  imu  was  marked  byevontaof  almost  dramatic  in- 

terest.  Valkyrie  II  was  Bailed  bomo  and  thoroughly  refitted  with  a  larger  rig  and 
more  ballast,  and  the  Vigilant,  then  belonging  to  (ieorge  .1.  (budd,  wan  sent  aorooi 
to  toko  part  in  the  British  racing.    After  only  two  triali  the  Valkyrie  II  oame 

to  an  nniiini  i\  i  n. I,  boing  Mink  hv  oolludon  with  the  Satanita  in  tho  Mud!  k 

regatta  on  tho  Olydo  on  July  4th,  For  tho  reat  of  the  Booeon  the  Britannia 
scored  a  wonderful  success,  winning  twelve  out  of  seventeen  races  from  the 
Vigilant, 

The  Karl  of  Dunravon,  still  unconvinced  that  In  aid  not  win  tho  America's 

Oup  in  American  waters,  sent  the  challenge  ol  1805,  and  b  still  larger  yacht, 
\  alkyrie  HI,  was  designed  for  him  by  Watson.  All  the  skill  and  ingenuity  ol 
HerroshoiV  was  concentrated  this  time  on  one  yacht  Defender.  Although 
Defender  was  built  by  q  syndicate)  0.  Oliver  [telinwas  the  most  prominont 
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yachtsman  in  this  series  of  races,  which  resulted  in  a  fiasco,  an  event  greatly 
deplored  bj  all  those  concenied  and  b\  the  public  at  large.  The  first  race 
nrSI  won  l.\  Defender;  in  the  second,  Valkyrie  III  was  disqualified  as  the 
result  of  a  foul;  and  Lord  Dunraven  declined  to  sail  the  third  after  having 
Or  d  the  line.     !!«•  felt  that  he  had  been  unfairly  treated,  and  appealed  from 

the  decision  of  r  1 1 < -  judges  in  the  second  race.  He  complained  that  the  excur- 
sion boats  which  loll. .wed  the  races  were,  purposely,  a  great  impediment.  De- 
fender sailed  the  third  ru  e  over  the  entire  course  alone,  and  was  awarded  the 

decision. 

This  unfortunate  rontr,f,/,ij>M  proved  ahuost  a  deathblow  to  international 
ncing  Contests  for  tho  cup.  us  it  was  not  until  August  (".,  ls;».s,  that  good  feeling 

u;i-  restored  and  another  challenge  was  issued  for  a  series  of  races  to  take  place 
in  1899.   The  [{oval  I'lster  Vacht  Club  of  Belfast,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Thomas 

Lipton,  was  the  challenger  this  time.  The  challenge  vacht,  w  hich  will  endeavor 
to  take  to  England   America's  Cup,  will  be  called  Shamrock.    On  this  side, 

<  lore  .1    I'icrpont  Morgan  is  the  chief  figure  in  the  coming  contest,  he 

having  assumed  almost  the  entire  expense  and  superintendence  of  building  a 
new  defender,  the  name  of  which  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  Defender, 
of  IS'.Mt  fame,  is  being  thoroughly  overhauled  for  the  trial  races. 
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\s\t«  iiim.  an  INTERNATIONAL  7A0HT  RACE  PTIOW  THE  DECK  OK 

tin:  tai  BUS. 

From  L8B4)  whon  the  first  moo  nf  Newport  was  sailed,  to  1**7  then-  was 
groat  interest  in  ocean  racing.    In  1806,  on  n  wager  of  ninety  thousand  dollars, 
tin-  Boboonon  Qonriotta  (James  Gordon  Bonnott,  Jr.),  Vesta  (Pierre  Lorillard, 
.ii  i,  and  Plootwiug  (Goorgo  A.  Osgood),  raced  scroll  the.  ocean,  Henrietta  win 
ning,  in  thirteen  dayi  tWOntV  one  hours  and  lifty  five  minutes.    The  Sappho, 

ownod  by  William  P.  Douglas,  sailed  d  serial  of  races  with  the  Oambria  (James 

A~lil.in  \  |  utl  the  |-|t>  of  Wight)  May  1",  I  I.  and  IT.  187Q,  ill  which  the  Cumln-iii 

wns  boaton.    The  course  was  sixty  miles  and  the  prise  fifty  guineas.  The 

Dauntless  (.lames  (J onion  llennett,  .Jr.)  uml  the  Cambria  started  from  Daunt'* 
K-.rk,  ..n  (,»iiccii>iuu ii,  I ifliiin I,  .luh  I,  is7o,  for  Sandj  Book  Lightship,  the 
Cambria  heating  the  1  hmntless  one  hour  forty-three  minutes  uml  forty  live  see 

onds.  This  ends  the  bistorj  of  American  oooan  i-a<  inur.  exoepl  for  tin-  Coronet* 
Dauntless  reoe  in  1887,  when  tho  formor  (owned  bj  R.  T.  Bosh)  proved  victo- 
rious over  the  Dauntless,  then  in  the  bands  of  Cahlwell  II.  Cult. 

The  years  L800  to  1*71  witnessed  the  first  distinct  development  of  Ameri 
can  yacht**  of  the  large  schooner  cluss  of  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  toni 
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to  three  hundred  tons,  and  there  were  some  thirty  actively  in  commission  in 
N.  u  fork.    Prominent  among  them  were  the  Palmer,  of  Rutherford  Stuy- 

veeant;  the  Columbia,  of  Kranklin  (>sg  1;  the  Sappho,  of  William  I'.  Dou# 

Ins;  the  Widgeon,  oi  Lloyd  I'homix;  'he  Enchantress,  built  for  Pierre  b.rillard, 
and  the  Atalanla,  ..I   W  illiam  I!.  Astor.     Vet  other  boats  of  that  hour  were  the 

Droadnaught, of  Charles  J.  Osborne;  the  Vision,  the  Tidal  Wave,  Vesta,  Magic, 
of  B,  P.  Lopcrj  and  the  Kstelle,  the  schooner  Phantom,  the  Resolute,  owned 
bj  \  B  Hatch;  Pierre  I^orillard's  Vcata;  and  later  the  Mohawk,  William 
Garner,  187.r>. 

Added  to  these  should  I.e.  of  course,  tin-  three  ocean-racing  schooners  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  Sadie  and  the  Graeie  sloops,  hotli  crack  racers  and  of  a 

fcj  pe  of  single  stickers  that  held  it-  own  until  the  ever  famous  Gloriana  came  in. 
The  Sadie,  built  in  I860,  was  one  of  the  first  achievements  of  Ilerreshoff,  the 
blind  man.  And,  while  not  logically  to  be  mentioned  with  these,  there  should 
he  noted  in  this  place,  tor  lack  of  a  better,  several  excellent  boats— the  Wan- 
derer of  the  Lorillards,  the  Norseman,  tho  cruiser  of  Ogden  Goelet  (built  in 

the '80s),  the  Ucstlcsh  of  Nicholson  Kane,  the  Grayling  and  the  Sea  Fox,  and 
tho  Vindox,  the  latter  the  craft  with  which  Robert  Center  introduced  cutter 
sailing  into  this  country. 

There  came  into  New  5Tork  Bay,  in  L 8 81, the  English  cutter  Kludge,  a  forty 
footer,  and  at  once  a  m  u  yachting  impetus  arose.  It  was  a  game  of  forty  feet 
now  as  well  as  eight j  live  to  ninety,  and  some  notable  boat-  soon  appeared. 
Such  were  the  Seheiuer.  the  Wave,  the  Mistral,  and  the  Shadow.  In  l>S.*i  the 
OUttOr  Clara  came  across  the  ocean,  starting  the  forty-six  footers. 

Uncing  sloops  of  this  sort  became  the  fashion.     In  1SSS,  when  the  Knglish 

cutter  Minerva  appeared,  -lie  was  met  by  the  Nymph,  Banshee,  Baboon,  Chi- 

(piita,  and  Zura.  A  year  later  the  I. iris.  Tomahawk,  and  Mariipiita  tried  con- 
clusions with  her.  I'urgess  built  in  |v.hi  his  Gossoon.  In  lS'H  the  Gloriana 
appeared,  the  property  of  that  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  I-;.  D.  Morgan,  and  swept 

the  seas  in  the  "  foi  t\  >i\ "  olaSB.  Other  great  yachts  of  that  time  and  class 
were  the  Graeie,  the   P.arbara,  the  Oueiie,  and  the  Sayonara.      ETerrefihoff  in 

I -'.'I  tried  an  experiment  in  the  Dile  ia,  for  Gouverncur  Kortwright,  a  tin 

keel  boat. 

America  never  saw  a  greater  era  of  enthusiasm  in  yachting  than  this.  The 
"  forty-sixers"  were  talked  of  on  every  hand.     Meanwhile,  in  ls«>2,  there  was  a 

return  to  schooners.    Ralph  N.  KHis's  Iroquois,  built  in  1886,  and  the  old 

Dauntless  of  Colt's,  were  important  factors.  Newer  boats  were  the  Lasca  and 
the  Alciea,  the  Merlin,  the  Marguerite.     Winning  boats  of  the  "  double  stickers  " 

were  theColonia,  Bmerald,  Quickstep, Shamrock, and  Sachem;  and  <.f  the  "sin- 
gle stickers,"  Syee,  Kedouin  l  built  for  Archibald  Kogers  in  lSSi>,  now  owned 
b\  John  Murray  Mitch. -II),  Wasp  (the  successor  of  the  Gloriana),  and  Eclipse. 

With  these  eew  types  the  centerboard,  especially  since  KS95,  has  gone  out 
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Of  n-«'.  There  lire  several  other 
well  known  yachts  which  should  be 
named.  Royal  Phelps  Carroll's  Nu 
vahoo,  for  oxamplo,  the  nlnotjj  foot* 
or  that  raced  so  successfully  abroad, 
winning  man)  races,  among  tbom 
tho  Bronton  Roof  Oup  In  1894  ; 
ami  Howard  Gould's  Niagara,  tbo 
twont)  rotor  Niagara,  that  did  cop! 
talk  in  England  in  1800 ;  and  W, 
< lonld  Brokaw's  A  morita. 

ITol  i « o  mora  classes  <<f  the 

Inter    lIllVH    Mir     to     he     HO  I  doWH. 

<  >nc  <<l   those  i"  tin-   thirty  fool 

ors,  wbioli  ilnco  1804  have  al 
tained  groai  popularity ,  the  Hera, 
\N'ii\Mi  i  Reginald  I ; •  < .« ik ^ >,  Bspei 
ansa  ill.  < >.  ETavemoyor),  Musrao, 
Asahi,  Qui  \  Lvo,  mi. I  Eidolon.  In 
1 998  n  M  i'v  ih  u  i\  J..-  i.t  |>oa(  came 
ti.  New  Fork,  tlje  '•  knockabout 

class"  ( t  went  \  led  |,  and  (lint  sen 

huh  (that  "i  the  Spanish  Ajnorioan 
war)  thoso  furnished  about  (bo 
onlj  raooa  of  interest 

Tho  steam  \  iit'litH  <>f  N.  w  ^  ork 
have  not  vet  boon  spokon  of. 
Those  an-  oi  a  olass  by  themselves. 

Nearly  all  are  expensively  lifted 

up;  some  a  it  palaces  on  bulla. 
The  raoil    famous  me  George 

Gould'fl  Alalanla  (bulll  bj  .lav 
Gould),   William    K.  Yanderl.ilt's 

Valianl  (wbioli  in  tbroo  bundrad 

ami  tWOUtj  fliVfl  fQOl  long,  ami  COSl 

m\  bundrad  ami  Hfty  thousand  dol- 
lars), Elbridgc  T.  Gerry's  Elootro, 
.1.  Pierpon!  Morgan's  Oorsair  (buill 
t"  roplaoo  iii«'  < lorsair  ^< >!•  I  i«>  ihe 
Government),  John  Jacob  Aster's 
Nourmahal,  Miss  Busan  De  Forest 
I  lay's  Scythian,  Frederick  W".  Van- 
840 
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derbilt's  <  'owpieror,  James  Gordon 
Bennett's  Naiiioiina,  John  II.  Flag- 
ler's Anita,  Howard  Gould's  Niag- 
ara, and  Colonel  Oliver  II.  Payne's 
Aphrodite.  (  M  speedy,  small  steam 

yachts  there  arc  the  Yankee  Doo- 
dle, Norwood,  Stiletto,  Javelin, 
Vamoose,  and  Now  Then.  Steam 
yachting  made  its  first  appearance 
about  1881. 

The  expense  of  a  New  York 
yacht  runs  high.  To  manage  a  big 
steam  yacht  in  the  very  beet  style 
costs  from  five  thousand  dollars 
to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  month. 
Thirty  thousand  dollars  is  not  an 
extreme  figure  to  keep  a  sailing 
cruiser  in  commission  for  a  vear. 
liacers  are  docked  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  but  ten  thousand 

dollar.-,  could  readily  he  spent  dur- 
ing flic  racing  sca.son  on  a  boat  of 
any  size  and  activity.  The  actual 
sailing  cruisers  of  note  about  New 
York  are  few.  The  ..Id  [roquoia 
is  one,  and  it  is  probably  tbe  most 
handsomely  fitted  up  of  all.  Henry 
Clark  Kouss  now  owns  it.  Others 
of  reputation  in  this  regard  are  the 
schooner  Lasca  (Sibley  "Watson), 
the  schooner  Flenr  de  Lys  (George 
Lord  Day),  and  the  schooner  Brun- 
hilde  (John  M.  Masury). 

Large  and  BmaU,  -New  York  the 

Greater  can  uumber  easily  one 
hundred  yacht  clubs.  Those  of 
chief  importance  are  tbe  New 
Fork,  the  Scawanhaka-Corinthian, 
the  Larehuiont,  ami  the  Atlantic. 
The  New  York  ha-  its  clubhouse 
in  the  building  of  the  old  Munici- 
pal Club,  at  No  67  Madison  Ave- 
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line.  It  was  incorporated  in  lst;,"(.  A-  places  of  call  on  cruisea  (the  annual 
cruise  heing  a  great  feature  of  this  club  and  the  occasion  of  much  social  pleas* 
are)  and  for  general  convenience  it  has  ten  "stations" — Hay  Kidgc,  foot  nj 
West   Twenty-sixth  Street,   Whitestone  ( Long   Island),  New  London,  Shelter 

Island,  Newport,  Vineyard  Haven,  Atlantic  Highlands,  Archiley-on-Hudson, 
and  Glen  Cove.  There  arc  nearly  four  hundred  vessel-  in  flic  fleet  and  over 
twelve  hundred  members  on  the  rolls.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
not  already  mentioned  are  .1.  Y.  s.  Oddie,  Secretarj  N'  w  V>.i  k  ^  a.  lit  Club,  .1. 

Roger  Maxwell,  Ogdi-n  Mills,  (ieorge  I..  Kivc>,  Jam.  -  A  Stillman,  W.  K.  I  >. 
Stokes,  Chauncey  M.  I )cpcw,  Cleveland  II.  Dodge,  and  James  I).  Smith. 


Tin-  Lorchmont  Yacht  Olub,  organize!)  in  1880,  hju  no  city  homo,  and  Iti 
elnbhouse  and  anchorage  is  iltuated  in  Lorobmont)  a  village  on  the  Bound. 

lake  the   ScawanhakaC  'orinthian   Olllb   (which    ll    loeatOd   Oil   an    Island  in 

Oyster  Bay),  this  elnb  has  a  fine  country  house,  and  there  is  much  social 
activity  among  its  members.  The  Soawanbalca-Oorlntblan  Olub  dates  book  to 
1871,   [t  baa  city  rooms  a(  No,  19  East  Twenty-second  Street.   Both  "i 

cluh-  are   very  powerful   organization".     The   Atlantic   Voclll   Olub   hat-  its 

hoiiM-  at  Sea  (iatc,  Norton's  Point]  Coney  Island.   Thii  is  the  liuc-t  building 

and  location  of  any  yacbl  dub  in  America.    The  cluh   admits  lodioi  OS  flog 

members. 
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MONG  student-  of  the 
drama    In  America 
there  in  still  some 
doubt     to  the  exact 
date  of  the  Aral  theatrical 
poi  formance  given  in  New 
York  Oity.     '''I"'  amuse 
moiilit  of  tin-  early  Dutch 
colonists  wore  of   the  most 
primitive  nature !  b  holiday  feast 

or  dam  n  the  "  Plain  "  now 

known      Bowling  Qreon,  an  ocea 
foU^m   sional  game      bustlocop  or  bowls, 
'jT'^'a^j    mi'l  ii  ii'n  | >. 1 1 1 %  given  at  tin'  homo  "i 

V    <"iW^       ..in,  fh\      I  ..•-.•//•   istitnted     1 1  if 

chief  pleasure*  of  a  community  which  re- 
tired ni  sunset,  l!ut  with  the  beginning  of  Uritish 
interests  in  Manhattan,  in  LflGi,  the  customs  <»i  the 
citv  underwent  n  change.  Ah  the  leisure  and  pro- 
fessional classes  increased  tin-  ideas  of  pleasure  he 
more  liberal,  and  it  is  almost  beyond  doubt 
that  amateur  performances  were  given  of  which 
we  nave  no  certain  record. 

FRONT  Or  IHIIIIINAI.  lldWrilV  TIIK4TKII  .  „  .  ,  , 

lii  L7o0  the  lirst  professional  net  or,  Anthony 
Aston,  appeared  In  New  York  and  gave  a  theatrical  performance  consisting 

chiefly  of  songs  and  dance*.   This  performance  may  have  aroused  Blnmbering 

memories  and  ambitions  In  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants,  for  on  December  ,;, 
1789)  in  a  Ntoro  on  Augur's  Wharf,  a  number  of  amateurs  gavo  a  performance 

of  The  Recruiting  Offloor,  with  Thomas  Heady,  a  trunk  maker 4 of  the  city,  in 

the  rdlo  of  Worth) 

In  I7.>i»  a  regular  company  of  actors  arrived  in  New  York  and  applied 
to  Admiral  George  Clinton,  then  governor  of  the  province,  for  permission  to 
act.  rhe\  hired  a  large  room  in  Nassau  street,  in  a  wooden  bnilding  belong- 
ing to  the  ostatoof  Rip  Van  ham,  and  on  March  5th  presented  Riohard  III, 
with  Thomas  Koan  in  the  title  role.  The  performance  began  at  half  past 
tfa  o'clock,  and  the  pricos  were  flvo  shillings  for  the  pit  and  three  shillings 
for  t In-  gallery.     In  this  room,  which  barely  seated  three  hundred  people,  the 

New  ^  orh  stage  with  it"  wealth  of  traditions  was  evolved.  The  oompany  gave 
two  performances  a  week  for  about  five  months,  disbanding  .Inly  8,  L7fil,  ait.  i 


METROPOLITAN  THEATERS. 


many  ditlicultics.  The  Nassau  Street  Theater  was  reopened  on  December  20, 
1751,  by  Robert  Upton,  who  assumed  on  this  occasion  the  title  role  of  Othello, 

being  the  first  to  appear  in  that  play  in  America.     Upton  continued  his  perform- 
ances with  varying  success  until  March  l.  I       when  he  retired  from  the  stage. 
In  IT."..",  the  Hallom  family— who  should  he  considered  the  real  founders  of 

the  American  stage  appeared  in  New  York  and  applied  for  permission  to  open 
a  theater.  I'pon  their  presenting  to  the  governor  a  eertitieate  of  their  upright 
conduct,  and  by  their  promising  to  "properly  present  the  instructive  and  ele- 
gant entertainment  of  the  stage,"  they  secured  a  license  and  built  "o  tine  large 
theater"  in  the  place  when-  the  old  one  stood,  which  they  opened  on  September 

17th,  with  a  performance  of  The  Conscious  Lovers.   The  performance  began  at 

Six  O'clock,  and  the  prices  were  as  follow-:  BOX,  8*.  J  pit,  6*.J  gallery,  '.is.  In 
March,  17..  I.  the  last  performances  were  gi\eii,  and  in  1 7.">S  the  Nassau  Street 
Theater  WOS  rebuilt  into  a  church  by  a  congregation  of  (ieruiau  Calvini-N. 

The  Ohapel  Street  Theater  was  the  next  building  which  was  devoted  espe- 
cially to  the  drama.  It  was  erected  in  1  T*l  1  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and 
Bookman  Btrcets,  for  David  Douglass,  at  a  cost  of  s1,0l>;>,  the  scenery  and 
costumes  being  valued  at  $1,000.  Hamlet  win*  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  at  this  house  on  November  '20,  1701,  and  it  was  at  the  Chapel 
Street  Theater  that  the  first  "egging"  known  to  the  American  stage  took  place 
on  Ma\  :;,  1702;  a  card  in  the  columns  of  (James's  Mercury  preserving  the 
memory  as  follows  : 

"  A  Pistole  reward  will  be  given  to  whoever  can  discover  the  person  who 
was  so  very  rude  as  to  throw  eggs  from  the  (Jallery  upon  the  stage  lost  Mon- 
day, by  which  the  eloaths  of  some  Ladies  and  (Jcntlemen  were  spoiled,  ami  the 

performance  in  a  measure  interrupted.    D.  Douglass." 

The  Chapel  Street  Theater  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  in  1704,  the  popular 
sentiment  being  averse  to  that  for  I  amusement.  But other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment were  provided  for  those  who  did  not  care  for  the  playhouse.  Travel- 
ing acrobats  gave  performances  in  the  streets  and  on  the  common;  a  living 
alligator  "  full  four  feet  long"  was  shown  for  a  sixpence ;  and  at  the  upper 
end  of  Moravian  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Ship  a  Masting,  there  was  advertised 
to  be  seen  "a  wild  animal  lately  brought  from  Mississippi,  and  called  a  buffalo." 

In  17<>7  the  John  Street  Theater  superseded  all  other  places  of  amusement 
in  popular  favor.  The  building  was  located  on  .lohn  Street,  a  few  doors  from 
Broadway,  and  stood  about  sixty  feet  back  from  the  street,  a  covered  passage- 
way leading  to  the  entrance.  The  stage  was  of  a  good  size,  and  the  auditorium 
was  fitted  up  with  a  pit,  two  rows  of  boxes,  and  a  gallery.  It  was  opened  to  the 
public  December  7,  1707,  with  a  performance  of  The  Heaux  Stratagem  by  the 
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"  American  Com- 
panv,"  uihUt  the 
niH  II  a  ge  hi  e  li  t  of 

John  Elenrj  and 
Lewis  Efallam,  Jr. 
The  performance 

Ik-l'.im  at  -i\  o'clock, 

and  ladies  who 
wished  seats  re- 
sen  ed  n  ere  request  • 
ed  I.,  send  their  sen  - 
ant-  :it  tour  to  keep 
their  places.  The 
John  Street  The- 
ater was  kepi  open 
until  August,  177:5, 
when  the  depression 
arising  from  the 
political  situation 
brought  all  public 
and  private  enter- 
tainments to  a  close. 
The  Ilallam  com- 
pany, after  a  final 
performance  of  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer, 
retired  to  the  Wot 
[ndies,  and  the  the- 
ater was  closed  hy 
the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, with,  as  the 
staid  Hoftoii  mem- 
bers said,  "a  view 

of  improving  puhlie 

morals."  In  1777, 
when  the  British 
forces   under  Lord 

Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  occupied  New  York,  the  liOUSti  W8*  reopened  BS 

The  Theater  Royal  by  the  Garrison  Dramatic  Club,  formed  by  the  English 

officers,  which  gave  frequent  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers'  wives 
and  children.     Major  .John  Andre  wa>  one  of  the  leading  spirits  ol  llii-  organ 
ization,  and  wrote  plays,  painted  oceiiery,  and  acted   liomcu  to  the  Juliet  of 
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out.  of  the  younger 
subalterns 

\\  ben  pesos  n  as 

proclaimed  Ilallam 

and   lii->  oompanj 

returned  troui  the 
Wc-t      Indies,  but 

thoj  found  that  an 
nntagonlstla  spirit 
hud  risen  against  the 
x  \  i\  ii  ol  the  drama. 
Tho  n  '•  u  ipo  pe  rs 
argued  tlie  oaso,  md 

the   theater   and  it* 

tnfluonofl  booamo  tlie 
talk  "i  the  town. 

I lallam  and  his  sup 
pnrtOftt    won  their 
point,  but  ii  W  i»-  not 

until  November  91, 
i , BO,  that  the  John 

Sir.  .1  Theater  WSJ 
opened   with  ii  full 

company,  tho  Brit 
performance  in  Hw 

\  ork  under  the 
A  mi- lie  a  n  Hag. 

I'm  Idenl  Washing 
ton  often  visited  this 

pla\  UOUIO  ;  and  one 
of  the  event*  of 
I7H'.»   wiih   1 1  in 

position  of  Noil 
(  olurabis  by  b  t  lor 
man  named  Foylos, 
the  loader  of  the 
John  street  Theater 
orcbeitra,  where  It  was  Brsl  played  November  Mth,  while  the  President  snd 
bis  wife  wore  passing  to  their  box.   Joseph  JcnVrMni,  Sr.,  made  hi*  New  York 

d&Ut  iit  tills  bOUSe      President  John  Adam-  often  honored  thin  theater  with  hin 

presence;  hut  after  thirty-one  years  «>f  popularity  the  theater  wsi  transformed 
into  a  carriage  factory,  the  last  performance  taking  place  on  January  18,  1708. 
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DALY'S  THEATEll,  DIIOAD^  u    \M»  THIRTIETH  STREET 


The  I'ark  Street  Theater,  which  was  located  00  I 'n rk  Bow  opposite  tin-  -it*- 
HOW  OOQUpiod  by  the  Post  ( Mlicc,  wan  erected  at  a  cost  of  |180,000,  William 
Dnnlap,  u  historian  and  painter,  being  one  <»i"  tin-  managors.  Tin*  house  was 
oponod  "ii  January  20th,  with  a  performance  el'  As  V(iu  Like  It,  and  l"r  fiftj 
yours  remained  the  most  important  theater  in  the  oity,  most  ..t  tin  groat  actors 
«it  that  period  being  soon  within  its  walls.  Qoorgo  Frodoriok  Oooko,  the  tra- 
gedian, mado  his  American  d&ntt  at  tin-  Park  Theater  on  November  21j  1810, 
n-  Riohard  III.  Two  yean  later  Cooke  died  in  tin-  city,  and  lies  buried  in  St 
hud's  churchyard,  where  a  monumenl  erected  by  Edmuud  Kean  murks  his 
grave.   On  8optoml>or  7.  L818,  Jamofl  \N  Wallaoic  made  Ins  tirst  appearance 

in  America  al  lliis  house  OS  Ma. -belli,  and  Junius  BnitUfl  Booth  appeared  there 

on  Ootobor  5,  L821,as  Richard  III.  In  1883  Oharki  Mathews,  Sr..  drat  ap. 
pearod  there  a-  Goldfinoh,  and  in  the  season  of  L82B  '20  Edwin  Forrest  an. I 

Maoreadv  were  seen  upon  it-  BtOgO,     In   1882  Oharloi  Kcan,  Charles  Kemhle 
30O 


and  In-  daughter  Fanny  appeared  there  before  n  New  York  audience  for  the 

first  time  I  our  \eir-  later  Kllcii  Tree  made  her  American  tlt'hut  as  Rosalind, 
and  in  1840  Fannj  LI— Icr  introduced  the  ballet  into  America  at  the  I'ark 
Theater,  dancing  a  h,iiI  .  ailed  \ji  Cracovienne.    The  I'ark  Theater  was 

totally  destroyed  hy  tire  Decemher  16,  1848,00  tin-  thirteenth  anniversary  of 

the  memorable  Great  Fire  "t"  New  York. 

Shortly  after  the  erection  of  the  I'ark  Theater  a  playhouse  was  built  between 
P.cekman  Street  and  Peck  Slip,  and  opened  a-  the  Water  Street  Theater,  where 

farce,  ringing,  dancing,  and  puppet  performances  were  given.    The  Grove 

Street  Theater,  00  BeldowOiow  Madis.au  Street,  was  opened  in  March.  1S04, 
and  about  this  time  there  was  a  summer  theater  in  Greenwich  Street  which 
was  a  popular  resort  for  a  number  "t  years.  Henry  I',  (irattati,  "in-  of  the  origi- 
nal Contributors  to  London  Punch,  having  the  management  of  the  place  in  lS4o. 
Tin-  Vauxball  Gardens,  Let  ween  Fourth  Avenue  and  Lafayette  Plaee,  near  the 
site  ..f  the  present  Cooper  1'nion,  were  opened  in  L806,  David  Poe  ami  his 
wife.  Man  Arnold,  the  parents  of  Edjrar  Allan  Poe.  appearing  upon  it-  stage. 
Tin-  New  Olympic  Theater,  at  the  corner  of  White  Street  and  Broadway,  was 
opened  in  1*12,  and  existed  a  little  over  a  year,  being  known  later  as  the  Com- 
monwealth. <  »ii  Octoher  lsth  of  the  same  year  the  Anthony  Street  Theater, 
on  Broadway  and  Worth  Street,  was  opened,  and  it  was  there  that  Edmund 
Kcan  made  his  New  York  (fflnit,  November  20,  1*20,  as  Kiehard  III. 

The  Chatham  Garden  Theater,  in  Chatham  Street,  between  Duane  and 
Pearl  Street-,  became  in  1  •*•_'.'{  the  home  of  comedy  and  light  opera.  This 
house  was  the  scene  of  William  K.  Blake's  American  ilehut  in  1*2  L  A  year 
later  Henry  Wallaek  became  it-  manager,  and  in  1880  it  was  renamed  Blan- 
ehard's  Amphitheater,  later  being  converted  into  a  hotel.  The  Lafayette  Thea- 
ter, m  Lauren-  Street  (now  South  Fifth  Avenue),  was  erected  by  General  San- 
ford  in  182.Y  This  house  was  tirst  used  for  melodramas,  such  as  Mazeppa  and 
other  plays  in  which  horSOS  were  a  feature.  In  1*27  the  house  was  rebuilt,  and 
with  its  "front  of  white  granite,  its  boxes  with  real  bronze  columns,  its  won- 
drous glass  chandelier,  and  immense  stage,  it  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 

t«'\\  ||." 

Niblo's  Garden  and  Theater  was  built  in  1828,  on  Broadway,  near  Prince 
Street,  and  opened  in  the  same  year  as  the  Sans  Souei.  In  1837  the  Ravel 
Pantomime  Company  appeared  at  Niblo's,  and  in  ls.'W  "William  K.  Burton, 
Charles  Kcan,  Kdwin  Forrest,  and  Mi--  Yandenhoof  appeared  there,  under  the 
management  of  the  elder  Wallaek.    K.  L.  Davenport,  John  Brougham,  Henry 

I'la.  ide.  and  .lames  K.  llackett  the  elder  appeared  at  this  playhou.-e  during  the 
following  years  from  L848  to  1848;  when  the  theater  was  burned.  It  was 
almost  immediately  rebuilt,  and  burned  again  in  1*72,  at  a  loss  of  s2,M0l),00O. 
The  house  was  once  again  rebuilt,  and  Charlotte  Cushman,  Dion  Boueieault, 
Maggie   Mitchell,  I.ydia  Thompson,  and  others  of  eipial  popularity  appeared 
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there.  Niblo's  was  tho Boano  at  the  production  <<(  Black  Croak  on  September 
12,  1800,  tho  spectacle  having  had  in  nil  a  ran  of  performances.  The 
Richmond  Hill  Theater,  located  on  Vnrici  and  Oharlton  Streets,  on  land  bo- 
longing  to  Aaron  Burr,  and  whore  General  Washington  bad  bis  headquarters 
during  tho  Revolution,  wa«  opened  November  L4,  1881,  with  "  porforraanea  "i 
Tlio  Road  Ruin,  which  wai  preceded  bj  addrosa  by  Pita  Greene  Hallock. 
Later  thii  property  was  ""id  iM.iuim.im-.il.  Asior,  and  tin-  building  un-  taken 
down  in  1849, 

Tlu-  National  Thoator,  oroatod  al  tho  corner  of  Leonard  and  Church  Streets, 
wns  r.|)(!iio(l  January  •J'.',  1880,  with  Junius  Brutus  Booth  um  Shylock.  Thin 
bouie  vim  be  callod  tho  original  Wallaoh  Theater,  an  in  is::?  J.  w.  Wallack 
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became  its  manager.  In  1*3!*  tin-  house  was  destroyed  by  lire,  but  rebuilt  in 
ls4o  and  leased  to  William  E.  Burton,  who  made  an  elaborate  production  of 
the  Naiad  Queen,  which  was  the  attraction  when  the  theater  was  burned,  six 
weeloj  later.  The  Franklin  Theater,  on  Chatham  Street,  between  James  and 
Oliver  Streets,  waa  erected  in  1885 j  and  in  L887  the  Olympic  Theater,  on 
Broadway,  near  Grand  street,  was  opened  to  the  public.   The  first  Broadway 

Theater  WBJ  QOSl  "I  Broadway,  near  Walker  Street,  and  in  1S3S  Edwin  Forrest 
and  Fanny  Wallack  appeared  there.  The  Chatham  Square  Theater  was  erected 
in  1880,  and  had  an  eventful  history.  Lawrence  Barrett  was  the  star  in  1844, 
mihI  Junius  Brutus  Mouth  in  hi."..  In  l.vis  it  was  renamed  the  New  National 
Theater,  anil  in  l*4!l  Joseph  Jefferson  made  liis  liow  to  the  New  York  public, 
and  Edwin  Booth  his  lirst  appearance  in  the  city  as  Wilfred,  in  the  Iron  Chest. 
From  1851  to  1858  the  house  was  known  as  Purdy's  National  Theater,  and  here 
Jenny  Lind  Bang  on  her  third  visit  to  New  York,  in  June,  1851.  The  theater 
was  later  the  homo  of  melodrama  and  farce,  and  in  1853  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Florence  were  seen  there. 

Palmo's  Opera  House,  on  Ohambers  Street)  was  fitted  up  by  Ferdinand 
Palmo  for  the  production  of  Italian  opera,  and  opened  on  February  3,  1844. 
The  operatic  productions  not  proving  nieeessfiil,  the  house  was  in  1S4S  leased 
by  W.  F.  Burton,  and  as  Ihirtun's  Theater  was  a  successful  home  of  comedy  for 
a  number  of  years.  Later,  under  the  management  of  E.  L.  Davenport,  this 
house  was  known  as  the  American  Theater,  and  was  used  for  productions  of  a 
serious  nature.  The  site  of  the  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  establishment 
of  the  American  News  Company.     The  Astor  Place  Opera  House  was  another 

theater  originally  intended  as  the  home  of  opera.  It  was  built  by  subscription, 
and  was  opened  November  22,  1847,  with  a  performance  of  Ernani.    In  1848 

the  I  bo  was  let  bs  a  theater,  and  will  remain  most  memorable  as  the  scene  of 

tin  Forrest  Maereody  riot  on  May  in,  lsp.i.  This  outbreak — ostensibly  in 
favor  of  Forrest  against  his  great  English  rival,  Macready — was  one  of  the 
episodes  of  the  "  Native  American  "  movement  of  the  period.  The  militia  was 
called  out,  and  several  of  the  rioters  were  killed.  Forrest  during  this  engage- 
ment  played  Macbeth,  and  when  he  came  to  the  lines  "What  purgative  drug 
will  scour  these  English  hence  C  the  audience  arose  and  cheered  him  for  many 
minutes.  In  L854  the  building  was  6old  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
who  in  1 890  tore  down  the  old  building  and  erected  the  present  beautiful  Clin- 
ton Hall  and  Mercantile  Library  building  on  it>  site. 

The  Broadway  Theater,  the  second  of  that  name,  was  situated  between  Pearl 
and  Worth  Streets,  and  was  opened  in  September,  1847,  with  Lester  Wallack  us 
Charles  Surface  in  The  School  for  Scandal.  Gustavus  Brooke  made  his  Ameri- 
can debut  at  the  Broadway,  in  Othello,  December  L5,  1  s."j  1  ;  and  in  1  852  Edwin 
Forrest  appeared  there  as  Damon,  the  engagement  lasting  for  sixtv-one  nights. 
In  1M1  P,  T.  Barn u m  bought  the  curiosities  and  fittings  of  Seudder's  American 
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Mum-hid,  which  had  been  established  since  Mo  and  wiih  <*ritrifi»ll \  located  on 
Chambers  Street,  find  removed  them  to  Hroadwa>  and  Ann  Street,  where  lie 

Mtsblisliod  the  original  Barnum's  Museum  Here,  in  December,  184S,  Charles 
Stratton,  who  bocame  famous  u  General  Tom  Thumb,  mado  bis  appearance, 
Boaidos  tho  ouriosities,  Barnum  established  what  was  called  the  Moral  Lecture 

Room,  which  wiih  in  reality  a  theater,  and  where  the  Latcmaii  ohildrOD  appeared 
Five  limes   BaniUm'l  Museum  wiih  dent  roved  by  lire,  the  last  building  being 

located  on  Fourteenth  Street,  opposite  the  Aeadomj  of  Music,  Brougham's 
Lyceum,  on  Broadway,  Dear  Broome  Street,  was  opened  in  1850,  and  o  few 

yoara  later  cflme  into  the  bandfl  Of  .1.  W,  W'allaek,  who  railed   it  Wallack's 

Lyceum!  Tbia  wan  the  Aral  Wallack's  Tboater,  and  it  was  at  this  house  thai 

tin  miine  of  Lester  W'allaek  lirst  appears,  he  having  previously  acted  under  Hie 

name  of  John  LostOTi  Laura  Keeno  made  Iter  American  dibut  at  Wallack's 
Lycoum,  September  20,  L889<  I"  1801  tbeWallaoks  abandoned  this  theater, 
and  in  L807  b  m  u  bouse,  called  the  Broadway,  was  orooted  on  ita  site,  this  latter 
bouse  being  torn  d>>\\  □  in  1 809, 

The  Winter  Qardon,  histoi i'  nil \  -peaking,  was  ono  oi  the  mosi  important 
theaters  in  New  ^  ork.    It  was  looatod  "ii  Broadway,  opposite  Bond  street,  and 

WBS  originally  buill  as  a  hall  to  serve  for  the  American  dibut  of  Jenny  Kind. 
The  building  was  not  completed  in  time,  and  the  famou-  singer  made  her  Ap- 
pearance at  Cahtle  (iarden.  Triplor  Mall,  as  the  building  was  called,  was  t"  lOfl 
the  first  appearnuee  of  another  of  the  world's  greatcHt  song  birds,  an  on  Septem- 
ber 92,  L858,  Adolina  Patti  song  there  in  a  concert  at  the  age  of  nine  On 

January  8,  1 6S  i.  the  bouse  was  re  lolod  and  oponed  as  tlio  New   ork  Theater, 

whore,  on  Soptombor  '■'<.  1855,  the  greal  Fronoh  tragedienne,  Uachel,  made  her 

American  dtbut,     La  UN!  KoOUO  next  loOSOd  tllO  hoUSG  and  Opened  it  OS  Laura 

Kt  i  no's  Varieties;  bul  the  management  soon  came  into  tho  hand-  of  William  F. 

BtirtOl),  who  gave  the  house  his  name.    The  theater  WOfi  nOXt  known  as  the 

Wintor  Ctardon,  and  Dion  Boucicault  produced  Tho  Octoroon,  with  Agnes 
Robertson  as  Zoo,  In  18(W  the  Wintor  Garden  possod  into  the  hands  of  Wil- 
liam Stuart,  Edwin  Booth,  and  J,  s.  Clarke,  and  on  November  25th  a  perform* 
ance  of  Julius  I  'ffisor  was  given,  with  John  Wilkes  and  Edwin  and  Junius  Brutus 

Hooth  in  the  ea-t      Charlotte  Cuslnuan.  Charles   M  at  hew  I,  and   |!arrv  Sullivan 

also  appeared  at  the  Winter  Gordon;  and  in  1867  tho  great  Booth  revivals  were 

held  there,  the  fm  ir-  one  hundred  Ulght  run  Ol  II. mil,  i  being  -uddenlv  Btopped 

by  the  total  destruction  of  the  theater  by  tire  on  March  28,  1 

Laura  Kecne's  Vnrieties  was  the  name  given  t«-  a  number  of  theaters  from 

ism  to  is7<>.  The  best  known  of  those  was  the  one  on  Broadway,  just  above 
SouBton  Street,  where  Our  Amerioan  Cousin  was  produced  on  October  K 

L856,  with   E,  A.  Sothern  and  JoBOph  JeffeWOn   in   tilO  cast.     It  was  while  at 

tins  theater  that  Joseph  Jefferson  made  his  Brat  appoaranoo  as  Doctor  Pongloat 

in  The  Heir  at   Law,  and  a  critic  in  lVrtcr-  Spirit  oi  the  Times  SDOko  BS  fol 
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lowi  of  his  perfonnance:  "  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Jefferson,  may  be  dismissed  in 
B  few  Words  :  he  is  a  .piiet,  fair,  stereotyped,  conventional  actor,  nothing  more. 
We  can  make  allowance  for  a  nervou-ness  attendant  on  a  first  performance;  at 
the  same  time  the  type  of  surpassing  talent  will  exhibit  itself  in  some  way  or 
another;  and  we  confess  we  could  see  in  Mr.  Jefferson  a  good  but  not  a  great 
actor,  who  may  prove  acceptable  but  will  ii"t  achieve  eminence."  The  Colleen 
Dawn  was  one  of  the  successes  of  this  theater,  being  produced  there  in  1863. 
After  the  close  of  Laura  Keene's  tenancy  Mrs.  John  Wood  took  the  house, 
gave  it   her  name,  and  occupied  it  for  three  years.     Alter  it  became  a 

variety  theater,  and  was  destroyed  in  18S0. 

The  Broadway  Athenronm  was  the  name  of  a  theater  which  stood  on  Broad- 
way, near  Waverloy  Place, and  which  was  rebuilt  by  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart  from 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  After  running  unsuccessfully  for  a  time  it  was  re- 
named the  New  York  Theater.  In  L878  August  in  I  >alv  had  the  management 
"I  the  bouse  ;  later  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Ilarrigan  and  Hart,  who  called  it 

the  Theatre  Coraique,  where  The  Mulligan  Guard's  Bail  and  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty were  produced.  The  bouse  was  burned  December  s':  1SS4,  and  three 
years  later  the  structure  known  as  Old  London  street-  was  erected.    The  Fifth 

Avenue  Theater  ha-  been  the  name  of  tour  plavhou-es  in  New  York.     The  first 

was  on  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,  opened  November  80,  1865,  by  a  minstrel 
company.  Optra  boufft  followed,  the  name  of  the  house  being  changed  for  a 
short  time  to  Brougham's  Lyceum.  It  then  came  into  the  hands  of  .lames 
Fisk,  Jr.,  who  gave  the  theater  it-  original  name.  Augustin  Daly  next  took 
possession  of  the  house  and  produced  Frou-Frou,  Saratoga,  Man  and  Wife,  in 
which  Olaro  Morris  leaped  into  fame  by  her  performance  of  Anne  Sylvester, 
Divorce,  and  Article  it.  Agnes  Ethel,  Kate  Claxton,  Fanny  Davenport^  Mra. 
Gilbert,  George  Clarke.  James  Lew  is,  an. 1  Louis  James  were  members  of  his 
company  at  that  time.    The  theater  was  burned  on  February  4.  1*$0: 

The  celebrated  Hooth  Tlu-ater,  on  Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue, 
w  here  the  great  actor  had  hoped  to  establish  a  permanent  home  for  the  classic 

drama,  was  opened  February  3,  I860,  with  a  performance  Of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Edwin  Booth  was  manager,  and  the  companj  included  such  artists  as  Mary 
McVidker,  Fanny  Morant,  Kate  Bateman,  Agnes  Booth,  Mark  Smith,  Edwin 
Adam-.  W.  E,  Sheridan,  and  Lawrence  Barrett  In  the  same  year  occurred 
the  memorable  production  of  Julius  Caesar,  with  Edwin  Booth,  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, and  Frank  Bangs  in  the  cast.   On  November  18, 1872,  Adelaide  Neilson 

made  her  first  appearance  in  America  as  Juliet.     Sarah  I lernhardt's  American 

dibut  took  place  on  November  8,  1880,  with  a  performance  of  Adrienne.  En 
l*7!i  Henry  E.  Abbey  assumed  the  management  of  the  house,  and  was  in  lssl 
BUCCOOded  by  John  Stetson,  who  had  the  control  until  April  ."in,  1SS3,  when  the 
theater  was  closed.    The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  business  block 

The  Park  Theater  was  located  ou  Broadway,  between  Twenty-first  and 
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Twenty-second  8troets,and  oponod  April  18,  iv7i  It  was  at  this  theater  that 
ox  Mayor  A.  Oakoy  Hall  made  bis  dSbut  in  bit  own  play,  The  I  rucible,  on 
Docombor  Is,  1878.  Honrj  E.  Abbey  became  the  rnanoger  of  the  theater 
Novomber  l'7,  1870,  "  Lotto"  Orautreo  being  financially)  interested  in  the  Ten- 
turn.  October  80,  1882,  on  the  evening  o/  which  Mm  Langtry  was  to  make 
bor  d&but  upon  the  American  stage,  the  bouse  was  bnrned.  It  was  never 
rebuilt. 

interesting  as  may  bo  the  history  and  tradition  of  pas!  theatrical  life,  the 
prosont  oxoroisos  as  much  fascination,  and  New  STork  keeps  alive  iti  reputation 
in  theatrical  ort,  as  well  ah  in  music,  pointing,  and  literature.  Among  'I"'  sixty 
theaters  which  exist  to-day,  but  two  ora  standing  which  serve  as  a  link  between 
the  old  time  and  the  present.  Of  those,  Castle  Garden  n  an  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  1807.  It  woj  originally  known  as  Castle  Clinton,  being  a  fortress 
looatod  about  throe  bundrod  yards  from  the  mainland,  which  has  since  been 
Ailed  in.  In  1822  the  itruoturo  was  coded  to  Now  ^  ork  oity,  and  Inter  laid  out 
an  an  amusement  garden,  whore  concert*  were  given.  For  several  seasons  Castle 
Garden  was  one  of  the  homos  of  grand  opera  in  tfcti  \  ork.   I  In  8ept<  mber  1 1, 

I  KM),  it  was  the  scene  of  the  American  dibut  Of  Jennv  Lind  in  COnCOrt.  On 

September  D.  1 852,  q  grand  dramatic  festival  was  held  on  what  was  then  sup- 
posed to  he  the  hundredth  annivorsary  <»f  tho  first  theatrical  performance  in 
America.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Gamete's  Lethe  wore  presented  on  this 
occasion.  In  May,  1855,  the  Garden  was  turned  into  o  depot  for  tho  reception 
of  immigrants,  and  at  present  thv  place  is  used  bj  the  Pork  Coramissionera  as  an 
aquarium. 

Tho  Thalia,  on  the  Bowery,  formorly  called  the  Boworj  Theater,  ts  the  sec- 
ond oldest  playhouBO  in  Not  STork.  Ii  was  built  in  1828  on  land  which  was 
part  of  the  Aetor  estate,  and  then  known  oi  Bull's  Head  Lot,  because  a 
tavern  of  that  name  once  occupied  the  site.  The  building  was  considered  a 
marvel  of  architectural  beauty,  and  traces  of  it-  former  splendor  are  still  visible 
in  the  imposing  columns  and  massive  faoado,  now  partially  hidden  by  the  ele- 
vated railway.   Three  times  has  the  theater  boon  attacked  bj  fire,  but  it-  wall* 

Still  remain  linn  and  sale.  The  first  manager  W8A  Charles  t.illert,  whose  wife 
WI18  one  of  the  early  qUOOnB  of  tllO  New   ^  ork  BtOgO,     TllO  theater  WOS  Opened 

<  »etoher      i  s  iti,  wit  h  I'he  Koad  to  Ruin  and  the  farei  Raising  tho  Wind  [n 

IS1>7  Madame  1 1  tit  in,  one  of  the  lir-t  dancers  to  appear  in  Nov  Yorlt  in  i  lern 

hitllet  c..stiiine,  .lanced  a  /him  ,v,  ,//,  which  forcod  the  majority  oJ  tllG  audience  to 
retire,  and  for  a  time  the  famous  French  dancer  was  obliged  to  appear  in  Turk 

ish  trousers.  After  the  death  of  Gilferl  the  management  fell  into  the  bands  of 
Thomas  Hamblln  and  .lame-  II  Hookett,  d  oolobrated  comedian.  Hamblin 
finally  became  solo  manager,  and  under  his  control  that  theater  became  the  alma 
/>„>/,,-  of  many  of  the  brightest  and  most  popular  players  of  the  American 
etago.    Edwin  Forrest's  first  appearance  as  a  tragedian  was  in  this  theater. 
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Charlotte  ('ashman  made  her  dibut  there  as  Lady  Macbeth,  September  13, 183G. 
Matilda  Heron,  tlie  original  Camille  in  America,  E.  L.  Davenport,  Thomas 
\\  Keene.  Mi-.  W.  (i.  Jones,  and  the  famous  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  were  favor- 
ites in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Bowery.  This  theater  was  the  first  in  New  York 
to  be  lighted  by  gas.  Afl  at  most  of  the  theaters  in  the  early  days  of  the 
drama,  performances  at  the  Bowerj  began  at  seven  o'clock  and  continued  until 
midnight.  Besides  the  principal  play,  a  pantomime  and  a  farce  were  performed, 
ami  often  an  additional  attraction  in  the  form  of  songs,  dances,  or  broadsword 
Contests  between  the  acts.  The  prices  varied,  becoming  less  alter  the  first  act. 
The  orchestra  Beats  were,  as  in  England,  called  the  pit,  and  commanded  a 
cheaper  price  than  those  in  the  fashionable  balcony. 

A*  the  center  of  New  \  ork  moved  farther  northward  the  I'owerv  Theater 
lost  it-  prestige,  and  to-day,  as  the  Thalia,  is  the  home  of  Hebrew  drama  in  New 
York.  If  the  shades  of  its  former  favorites  ever  return  to  their  old  haunts, 
thej  must  be  seized  with  regret,  for  the  historic  walls  which  once  rang  with  the 
lines  of  Shakespeare  lately  resounded  with  a  blood-curdling  dramatization  of  a 
murder  m\stcry.     Sid  (raTUlt  gloria  MUTlM. 

Among  other  theaters  iii  the  lower  part  of  New  York  are  the  People's 
Theater,  opened  September  ::.  I.SS3,  and  erected  upon  the  site  of  an  old-time 
variety  house,  at  which  Tony  Pastor  first  appeared  in  1m'>.">.  The  Windsor 
Theater,  also  ..n  the  Bowery,  Mas  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  first  Windsor 

Theater,  which  was  burned  in  L888.  This  theater,  which,  was  opened  in  1886. 
is  principally  given  up  to  performances  in  Hebrew.  The  Germania,  where  per- 
formances in  German  are  given,  is  located  on  Eighth  Street,  near  Fourth  Ave- 
nue. A  number  of  concert  halls  are  also  located  in  this  part  of  the  city  and  are 
principally  interesting  as  a  study  of  the  underside  of  life.  The  Atlantic  Gar- 
den, on  the  Bowery  near  Canal  Street,  is  the  most  popular  of  these  resorts,  and 
has  been  frequently  OSOd  in  stories  of  New  York  life.     The  ( ieriiiania  Assembly 

Rooms  on  the  Bowery,  Volks  (.mien  on  Fourteenth  Street,  and  other  similar 

places  of  amusement,  have  a  very  varied  patronage.  Here,  particularly  on 
Saturday  night,  may  be  seen  many  young  men  and  women  of  the  working 
classes,  who  enjoy  a  night  at  the  concert  after  their  week  of  work;  the  middle 
.lass  tradesman  of  almost  everj  nationality;  and  the  well -dressed  metropolitan 
sight-hunter,  who  often  gains  many  a  valuable  experience  from  his  visit  to  the 
slums. 

The  dime  museums,  too.  have  their  patrons,  and  every  week  announce  new 
attractions  in  wonderful  freaks  of  Nature.  Iluber's  Museum,  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  m  ar  Broadway,  is  the  principal  of  these.  Chinatown  has  a  theater  of 
its  own.  where  imported  Chinese  actors,  playing  both  male  and  female  parts, 
give  seemingly  interminable  dramas  in  their  own  language.  This  theater,  on 
Pell  Street,  is  well  worth  a  visit,  the  gorgeous  costumes,  quaint  surroundings, 
curious  music,  ami  apparently  haphazard  situations  of  the  Chinese  plays  form- 
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log  ii  distlnol  aontrasl  to  the  artlstia  representations  of  life  given  at  our  own 
playhouses. 

In  former  dayi  tho  theatrical  life  of  the  raotropolii  oontered  below  Union 
Square.   Thii  for  many  yoan  wai  the  professional  Rialto,  where,  during  the 

idlo  summer  months,  tho  triumphs,  successes,  and  only  I  ften  the  hardships 

and  failurei  of  the  pre\  ions  season  were  related  to  i  ,■  ..r  less  s\  mpathetio  eon. 

Now  fow  theatera  exist  below  Fourteenth  Street,  the  former  well-known  play- 
houses having  given  way  to  mercantile  emporiums. 

Ai  the  corner  ol  rhirteonth  street  and  Broadway  stands  tho  bistorioal  old 
star  Theater,  formerly  Wollaok's,  whioh  was  bull!  by  J.  W.  Wallaoh  and  opened 
September  95,  1801,  Lester  Wallack,  who* upon  tho  death  of  his  father 
became  the  proprietor,  sustained  la  greal  reputation  for  many  yoare.  He 
appeared  tn  the  old  oomedios  and  In  many  aew  produotions,  During  the 
twenty  yean  of  his  management  some  of  the  brightest  and  heajthiosl  plays  were 
produoed  at  this  bouse,  and  man)  oi  the  most  popular  players  of  America  trod 
its  hoards.    From  L881  to  1888  the  theater  was  called  the  Germania,  and  was 
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the  home  of  German  drama.  Later,  important  engagement*  were  fillet]  there 
bj  Henrj  bring  and  Ellen  Terry,  Helena  Modjeska,  Man  Anderson,  and  the 
Booth  and  Barrett  combination.  The  house  is  now  managed  as  a  popular- 
priced  theater  <il"  the  hetter  olOSS. 

On  Fourteenth  street,  east  of  Broadway,  i*  the  Union  Square  Theater, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  New  York.  Here,  under  the  man- 
agement of  A.  M.  Palmer,  Led  Astray,  Hose  Miehel,  The  Two  Orphans,  ami 
The  Celebrated  Case  were  produced,  with  Clara  Morris,  Rose  Kytingo,  Agnes 

Ethel,  Smart  Robson,  E.  M.  Holland,  Maurice  Barrymore,  Charles  Thome, 
and  Richard  Mansfield  in  the  leading  rdles.  [n  L888  Mr.  Palmer  gave  up 
the  direction  of  the  Union  Square,  and  two  years  later,  when  J.  M.  Hill 
became  the  lessee,  Margaret  Mather  made  her  ih'imt  there.  In  rsss  the  theater 
WOI  burned,  and  rebuilt  the  next  year.    It  is  now  the  home  of  continuous 

random  Hie. 

On  Fourteenth  street,  in  the  Tammany  Building,  is  Tony  Pastor's  Vaude- 
ville Theater,  w  here  a  continuous  performance  of  the  hetter  class  of  specialty 
artists  is  served  by  its  indefatigable  manager.  The  genial  "Tony  "  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  vaudeville  in  New  ^  ork  ;  some  of  the  present  comic-opera  favorites 
made  then-  ,/,  but  with  him. 

The  Academy  of  Music  was  built  in  L854,  and  opened  on  October  2d  of  the 
lame  year  with  B  performance  of  Norma,  Grfsi  and  Mario  heading  The  com- 
pany This  house  was  originally  intended  for  productions  of  Italian  opera, 
many  of  the  world's  greatest  ringers  appearing  there.  On  account  of  the  great 
Be  iting  capacity  of  the  Academy  it  was  the  scene  of  some  great  dramatic  produc- 
tions. Radio],  the  elder  Salvini,  bis  great  rival  Rossi,  and  Edwin  Booth  rilling 
engagements  there.  Until  1887,  when  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was 
built,  the  annual  opera  season  was  held  at  the  Academy.  Since  then  the  house 
has  been  devoted  tO  melodrama  and  spectacular  plays.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
memorable  success  of  Denman  Thompson  in  the  old  Homestead,  which  began 
August  3d,  isss,  and  ended  in  May,  1891. 

At  the  corner  of  Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth  Street  is  the  Irving  Place 
Theater,  former!)  Amberg's,  where  the  best  German  stock  company  in  the 
I'nited  States  plays  under  the  direction  of  Heinrieh  Conried.  Over  a  hundred 
n.  tors  are  employed  in  the  theater,  and  as  many  as  seventy-five  plays  are  pre- 
sented in  a  season,  ranging  from  classic  tragedy  to  farce  and  opera.     Many  of 

the  leading  favorites  of  the  German  stage  have  appeared  at  this  house,  among 
them  Ernst  Possart,  Ucorg  Kngel.  Agnes  Sorma,  and  Julia  Ivopacsy. 

On  Fourteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  there  was  opened  in  lSCf,  the 
Theatre   I'ramais,  wherr  Adelaide   Ristorf,  the  Italian  tragedienne,  made  her 

American  dibut  In  L872  Charles  Fechter  obtained  the  building,  and  renam- 
ing it  tho  Lyceum,  produced  a  series  of  classic  and  romantic  dramas.  In  1879 
the  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hartley  Campbell.    He  gave  it  its  present 
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name,  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theater,  ami  produced  his  successful  melodramas 
there.  The  proem  manager  conducts  the  theater  a>  a  tiiNt  «  hi.v>  popular-price 
eomhinntion  house. 

The  Grand  Opera  House,  at  tin  rner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Eighth 

Avenue,  was  erected   l>\   Samuel    l'ikc,  and  opened  in  a>  I'ike's  Opera 

House,  with  a  performance  of  II  Trovatore.     The  theater  was  afterward  pur 
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chased  by  Jaj  Gould)  tad  managed  bj  Ool.  Jim  Fi*ke,  who  pm>  it  u-  present 

name  and  devoted  it  principally  to  opSn  boitfk  After  the  tragic  death  of 
Fiske  the  theater  was  a^ain  the  Inane  ..I  grind  opera,  I'auliuc  l.ucca  making 
her  American  fUbui  there  Ootoboi  0,  1878,  and  lima  di  Mur^ka  the  following 
night  Tin*  I, ..us,.,  which  has  .,ne  of  the  tOTgOll  stage*  in  New  York,  is  now 
oeeupied  l>\  traveling  attraction*  ranging  from  Shakespearean  drama  t.>  farofi 

( In  Twenty  third  sue  t,  between  sixth  and  Sovontb  Avenues,  tho  rite  which 

wn*  once  occupied  Us  an  an  \.  (Vai  in  1888  Converted  bj  Salmi  MorSO  into  a 

Temple  for  the  production  of  bii  PassioD  Plnj  After  h,,.  prowntation  "t 
this  wai  forbiddon  by  the  authorities  the  building  wan  for  a  time  used  for 
religioua  mooting,  being  called  the  Twenty  thud  street  Tabornaole  In  h\" 
the  I. ..use  (vai  rebuilt,  and  opened  March  ...  isss,  with  a  production  of  The. 

County  Flair.  Of  late  yean  the  theater  luu  boon  devoted  to  vaudeville,  t  iara 
Morris,  Maurice  Barrymore,  and  other  players  Identified  frltfa  the  legitimate 
drama,  bave  appeared  at  this  house    (Tndor  the  same  management  li  another 

vaudeville  house  located  on  Fifty  eighth  Street,  botWOOn  Third  ami  Lexington 
Avenues. 

In  the  Bden  Mils,  e,  ..n  Twent\  third  Street,  can  hi  een  nu  interesting  OXhi 
hition  of  wax  figure*  and  groups.  Efflgios  of  tho  world's  eoluhritiei*  are  din 
played  side  by  fide  with  the  principals  ..I  the  latest  murder*.  In  the  caf\  eon 
nccted  with  the  mu*e«  ueert*  and  other  uttruattoUl  offOred 

IIo\t'«  Theater,  on  Twontj  third  Street,  near  Broadway,  formorh  'ailed  the 

Madi-on  Sipiare,  was  l.mlt  m  I  > 7 ' •  tor  Steele  Macl»a\e  on  the  litO  of  the  Origi- 
nal Brougham's  Lyceum,       openod  February  i.  1880,  v^itli  a  production  of 

lla/el  Kirke,  which  had  U  run  of  four  hundred  and  BftjJ  -in  Dighta.  MacLa\e 
bltroduced  tho  celobrated  double  stage,  which  i*  so  arranged  an  to  HhortOD  tbfl 
Intermissions  between  the  acta.    Danlol  Frohman  succeeded  Mnokayo,  and  pro 
ducod  Esmeralda,  M.i\  Bloiaom,  and  other  luooeeiea.    In  L884  A.  M  Palmor 

took  the  theater,  and  presented  with  bii  stock  company  Jim  tllO  I'eiiman,  The 
Private  Secretary,  ami  other  well-known   play-      The  theater  i .  now  the  home 

of  farm  medy,  ai  exploited  by  the  clover  wit,  playwright,  and  politiolan, 

Charles  E.  Hoyt. 

On  Fourth  Avenue,  near  Twenty  fourth  Street,  we  tin. I  the  modes!  front  of 

the  popular  Lyceum  Theater,  a  small  but  elegant  playhouse,  which  pas  openod 

April,  1MS.'»,  with  a  production  of  |)akolar,  bj   BtOOle   MaokoyO.     Here  were 

presented  most  Bucceasfully,  undor  the  management  ol  Daniel  Ifrohraan,  The 
Wife,  The  Oharitj  Ball,  and  othei  lra<  riean  dramas,  ami  more  recently  modern 

play-  ot    Knglixh  social  life.      The  principal  -n- •<  •■  ■--<  •         li.   II.  Sothern  have 

been  made  at  this  theater. 

The  Madison  Sipiare  ( iurdeii.  which  OCOUpioi  the  entire  Mock  from  Madison 
Avenue  t..  Fourth  Avenue  aid  tiom  Twenty  sixth  Street  to  Twenty  seventh 
Street,  is  the  large*!  huilding  in  America  devoted  entire!)  t..  amu  i  mi  Dt  The 
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Gardonwas  oponod  June  16,  1890,  with  b  ooncort  by  Bduard  Strauss's  orchestra, 
seventeen  thousand  poople  boing  present  Tin-  aost  of  the  bnilding,  which  is  » 
colossal  piece  ol  Spanish  architecture,  was  about  tlirt'o  million  dolltu-K.  Tin-  great 
lmll  lnis  a  seating  oapaoitv  of  nine  thousand,  and  in  used  for  public  meetings, 
fairs,  bicycle  races,  and  shows,  such  us  Barnum's  Oircus,  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild 
West,  horse  and  dog  shows,  and  amusements  likothe  Frenohand  Arion  balls 
mill  tin-  Oake  Walk,  the  groat  attraction  tor  New  Fork's  dusty  aristocracy. 

The  Gordon  Theater  <  apios  the  north  west  corner  of  the  building.   It  was 

opened  September  87,  1890,  with  a  production  oi  Dr,  Bill  \t  this  theater, the 
Interior  of  which  Is  considered  particularly  beautiful,  some  of  the  leading 
dramatic  stars  of  America  have  since  appeared 

Tho  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  at  the  oornerof  Broad  wo}  and  Twenty-eighth 

street,  is  the  fourth  play]  so  of  that  uamo  kuown  to  New  Fork,  being  built 

on  the  site  of  Its  uamoaako,  which  was  burned  January  1891,  after  a  per- 
formance of  Bardou's  Oleopatra  with  Bonny  Davenport  in  the  title  rule.  It  was 
opened  May  98,  1892,  with  a  production  of  Tin  Robber  of  the  Rhine,  While 
the  ..i.i  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  had  been  the  scene  of  the  New  Fork  dibutol 
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Mary  Anderson.  December  22,  1*77,  and  that  of  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter, 
October  81,  L887,  the  new  building  has  become  identified  with  such  artists  as 

Elenora   Du-c,   Mudauic   Modje-ka,    Fanny    Davenport,    Mrs.    Fiskc,  Richard 

uansuold,  and  others. 

August  in  Daly's  Theater,  on  the  corner  of  I  {roadway  and  Thirtieth  Street, 
was  originally  opened  as  Barnard's  Museum  in  |s»;7,  and  for  the  next  twelve 
yean  known  lUOCearivel)  as  Wood's  Museum,  Metropolitan  Theater,  and  Broad- 
way Theater.  In  is7'.»  Mr  Daly  took  the  management  of  the  house,  which  has 
since  been  ootod  for  the  artistic  worth  of  its  productions.  Of  the  many  well- 
known  artists  who  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Daly  during  his  long  career  a* 
managor,  Mi--  Ada  lichen  stands  foremost,  being  not  only  the  acknowledged 
leading  coineilicune  of  the  American  and  Knglish  stage,  hut  having  also  won 
successes  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

Wallack's  Theater,  the  last  playhouse  built  by  the  celehrated  Wallaek  family, 
is  situated  almost  opposite  Daly's,  and  was  opened  .limitary  4,  1SS2,  with  a  per- 
formance oi  The  Sol  I  for  Scandal.    The  first  appearance  of  Lester  Wallaek 

upon  it-  stage  as  an  actor  was  on  .human  15,  |ss;{,  when  he  revived  the  comedy 

oi  Ours, and  his  last  appearance  in  the  theater  was  on  May  L,  1886,  in  The 
Captain  of  the  W'uteh.  The  last  appearance  of  Lester  Wallaek  before  the  pub- 
lie  was  on  May  21,  lss\  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  he  made 
a  short  Speech  between  the  net-  of  Hamlet,  played  in  his  honor  by  the  strongest 
ea-t  ever  seen  in  America,  Kduin  Booth  being  the  Hamlet,  Lawrence  Barrett 

the  ({host.  Prank  Mayo  the  Bang,  Joseph  .lefferson  the  Grave-digger,  Madame 
Modjcska  Ophelia,  ami  Rose  Coghlan  the  Player  Queen.  For  a  time  this 
theater  WBS  know  n  as  Palmer's  Theater,  but  of  late  its  original  name  has  been 
restored.  Some  of  the  best-known 
dramatic  BtOn  have  appeared  at 
Wallack's:  Mr-  l.ungtrv,  who  made 

her  American  dibut  on  its  Btaee  in 

Aii  Unequal   Match;  Mary  And. t 

son.  uh..  appeared  there  for  the  last 

time  in  this  country  ;  Mr-,  .lames 
Brown    Potter,   Kichurd  Mansfield, 

E,  s.  Willard,  Nat  Goodwin,  Sal- 

Vini,      Bernhardt,    and  Coquelin- 

Hading. 

Almost  opposite  Wallack's  i>  the 
BijOU  Theater,  devoted  to  farcical 
comedy.  The  house  was  opened  in 
1888,  and  with  Adoiii-.  which  had  a 
run  of  about  eighteen  months,  began 
the  lift  of  its  BUecesSOB,  which  gave 
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it  the  reputation  of  a  theatrical  masootte,  About  n  block  from  the  Bijou  lire 
two  theaters  devoted  to  burlesque;  of  tin  -.-.  Weber  and  Field's  attracts  a  s|>eeial 
(//<///./.  by  successful  parodies  on  popular  dramas.  Ko-tcr  and  Bial'l  Mu-ic 
Sail,  a  favorite  resort  of  men  about  town,  on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  west  of 
Broadway,  is  one  of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  places  of  amusement  in 
NOW  York.  It  was  originally  erected  tor  production!  of  grand  opera  in  Eng> 
lish.  and  converted  t..  it-  present  use  after  failing  in  the  origimil  intent 

The  Manhattan  Theater,  on  Broadway  and  Thirty-second  Street,  erected  in 

ls7.'»,  was  originally  called  the  Eagle  Theater.  It  was  renamed  the  Standard 
in  IMS,  and  became  the  scene  of  successful  performances  Of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van's operas.  It  was  burned  in  1888,  but  rebuilt  the  next  year  l>\  .1  M  Hill. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  appeared  there  in  1S'.»1.  It  is  now  a  popular  combination 
house.    The  Third  Avenue  Theater,  on  the  corner  of  Thirty  first  Street,  is  a 

popular-priced  house,  the  performances  being  usually  of  a  tnelodramatio  nature. 

On  Thirty-fifth  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue,  we  find  the  Oarrick  Theater,  10 
named  by  Biehard  Manstield,  who  hoped  to  make  it  a  home  for  u  permanent 
stock  company  presenting  serious  drama.  The  theater  is  now  under  the  control 
of  Charles  Frohmau,  among  whose  most  successful  production.-,  at  this  llOUSC  law 
been  The  Little  Minister,  with  Miss  Maude  Adams  a*  1-adv  Babbie. 

The  Herald  Square  Theater,  at  Broadway  and  Thirty  fifth  Street,  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  successful  plays,  and  of  late  is  one  of  the  homes  of  light  oiiera 
and  musical  farce. 

The  newer  playhouses  of  New  York  are  grouped  farther  up  Broadway,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  principal  dramatic  "exchanges"  ami  otlices  are  found.  Broad 
way,  from  Thirty-third  Street  to  Fortieth  Street,  is  now  the  actors'  RialtO, 
and  here  during  the  summer  months  one  may  see  most  of  the  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession,  from  the  celebrated  stars  whose  names  everybody  knows, 
to  those  who  till  the  humble  positions  of  "supers." 

The  Knickerbocker  Theater,  formerly  Abbey's,  is  at  the  corner  of  Thirty- 
eighth  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway.  This  theater,  w  hich  was  opened  in 
L898,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  New  York,  and  is  used  principally  for  light 
opera  and  musical  comedy  of  a  high  order.  Adjoining  the  Knickerbocker  is  the 
(plaint  Casino,  which  has  always  been  the  home  of  <>/«  /</  hmijfV,  it  being  opened 

October  22, 1882,  with  a  production  of  the  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchiei  0ns  ot 
the  best-known  of  the  Casino  successes  is  Erminie,  which  was  performed  over  a 
thousand  times.  The  Casino's  roof-garden  is  a  popular  resort  during  the  sum« 
mer  months. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  til  I  $1,1  

000,  and  occupies  the  whole  block  bounded  bj  Broadway  and  Seventh  Wenue 
and  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Streets,  is  the  home  of  grand  open,    It  has  a 

heating  capacity  of  about  :'..."»« mi.  and  a  stage  exceeded  oiil\    h\  the  opera  I  -cs 

of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.    The  house  was  opened  October  22,  1888,  with  a 


performance  of    Faust  In 

Italian,  Italo  Cainpanini  ami 

Christina  Ntlssan  being  in 

the  QBSt,  and  llcnrv  F.  Ah 
bej  the  manager.  In  1884 
a  season  o(   (ierinan  opera 

was  tried  with  Mich  •uocoss, 

that  during  the  six  years 
following  all  of  Wagner's, 
W  [th  the  exception  of  Band 

fal,  were  presented  in  mag 

nlflcent  itylo.    In  1809  n 

lire  destroyed  tllO  interior 
of  the  auditorium,  which 
was  at  mire  recount  ruotod| 
and    Melba,   Fame*,  Calve, 

Nordico,  De  Reaiko,  and 

Othof  great  artists  have  since 
heen   seen   there.     No  the 
atcr  in  the  world  presents  a 
more  beautiful  light  than  the 

Metropolitan  '  >pora  House 
on  a  great  gala  night. 

[mmediatol)  op]  Ita  tlio 

M<  tropoUtan  is  the  BSmpiro 

Theater,  the  home  of  the  Fm 
pi  re  Stock  Company.     It  was  erected  in  1892,  and  has  presented  DION  IU0COSS> 

ful  productions  in  its  few  years  of  existence  than  mux  otlioi  ft  «  JTork  theater 

The   Broadway  Theater,  on   Broadway  and    Forty  lirst  street,  was  opened 

March::.  1 888,  with  a  production  of  La  Tosco bj  I  annv  Davenport  Formerly 

devoted  to  legitimate  drama,  Booth  and    Modjeska  having  appeared   there  to 
g.  ther.  it  is  Q0W  mainly  Used  for  comic  opera.    At  the  American  Theater,  which 
was  built  in  1808,  a  capable  stock  company  presents  open.  ,«t  popular  prices. 

The  OlympiA,  the  BnOSt  theater  building  in  KfOH  Vork,  on  Broadway  at 
Port  \  fourth  Street,  contains  a  theater,  music  hall,  and  roof  garden.     Mr.  Oscar 

EJammorstein,  ita  founder,  also  built  the  Harlem  Opora  House.  The  Olympla 
prosed  disastrous  financially,  being  sold  for  b  mortgage.    It  was  thought  this 

would  end  Mr.  HammcrMcnr  theatrical  career,  but  in  March.  |H1M>,  he  opened 
the  Victoria,  for  high-class  vaudeville  and  a  music  hall,  at  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Forty-Second  Street.     Olympia  as  the  Lyric  continues  under  other  management. 

On  Forty  first  Street  and  b-xiiigton  Avenue  is  a  c./y  little  playllOUOO,  The 
Murrav  Hill  Theater.    The  TemCfl  Garden,  On  1-  if*  v  eighth  Street  and  hexing 
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ton  Avenue,  which  In  » 1  •  •  -  summer 
montlui  i"  devoted  to  productions  • 
comic  opera  Id  Gorman,  is  in  1 1 •  ■  - 
winter  used  for  concerts  and  balls. 
Besides  the  Harlem  <  >pora  Hon  e, 

Nl'W    Vurk     \UU*    tVVII    tlH'llttTH  IIWIIV 

from  I  lie  center  ol  tin-  city  ;  tho 
Columbus,  also  on  Ono  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  and  the 
Mi  tropolifl,  on  ( me  Hundred  and 

I  oil \  third  Street  uml  Third  Ave 
nue,  w  liloli  completes  a  chain  of  the 
atom    « >n< I  i"  no  * •  i t \  in  tin'  world. 

Brooklyn,  which  is  now  a  part 
of  Groatcr  New  ^  ork,  ha-  also 
playod  an  important  part  in  the 

histon  of  tin-  American  stage.  Tho 

Brat  performance  in  that  city  was 
given  in  1 77'!  by  tho  British  troops, 
who  prosontod  q  farce  called  The 
Battle  "i  Brooklyn,   Tho  Ant  regu 
lar  performance  with  ^tJio;,-  ami  scen- 
ery took  place  in  1S-J.'.  in  a  codec 
hall,  the  acton  being  from  one  of  the  Nfov  5  ori  theater*.   The  Amphitheater, 
the  Qnt  playhouse  IS  Brooklyn,  wan  opened  in  IN'JS.     Hero  drama  and  circus 
were  presented  the  same  evening.    The  tirst  amateur  dramatic  BOCiety  of  Brook 
lyn  was  organised  in  L848.   The  Brooklyn  Athena-nm,  whioh  *till  Btandsat  the 
oornor  of  Atlantic  Avonue  and  Clinton  Street,  oponod  its  doors  for  the  Ant 
time  in  1858.  The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Mu-ie,  the  Bnl  theater  of  import 
anoo  erected  in  fchooity,  was  inaugurated  in  I  sr.  i  ;  the  Park  Theater,  two  vear> 
Inter.   Thin  theater  wa>  the  Anl  rogularlj  established  place  for  the  drama  alone 
in  the  annals  of  the  Brooklyn  stage.    For  many  yean  the  Brooklyn  Theater, 

Which  was  opened  in  1873  with  tin  medv  of  Money,  WOS  Vi  in  popular.  In 

1876  Shook  and  l'almor,  of  tho  Union  Square  Theater,  became  ii>  managen. 
On  Tuesday  night,  Dooembor  B,  1  7 •  *• ,  this  theater  boeame  the  scone  <»f  the 

mOBt  frightful  OalamitV  in  the  bistOrj  "I   the   American  stage    the  Mrooklyn 

Theater  lire,  Brooklyn  at  the  present  time  has  fifteen  theaters.  Of  those  the 
prinoipal  ones  are  the  Aoadomj  61  Musio,  Park,  Grand  Opera  House,  Amphion, 
Columbia,  Montauk,  Hydo  and  Bohman's,  Star,  and  Bijou. 

N<  \\  JTork  is  the  heart  of  the  groat  theatrical  body,  from  whioh,  as  into 
arteries  and  veins,  amusements  are  distributed  into  every  oitj  and  town  of  im 
portaneo.   Throughout  the  United  States  the  prinoipal  attnotions  are  booked 
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through  the  otliccs  of  New  York  managers.  A-  the  business  of  the  theatrical 
WOrid  center**  here,  the  actor*  return  to  New  York  in  the  summer  to  secure 
engagement*  for  the  following  season.  This  is  accomplished  at  a  dramatic  ex- 
change—a sort  of  employment  bureau.  The  agent  has  on  his  books  the  names 
of  actor,  who  are  at  liberty,  and  through  personal  acquaintance  with  their  abili- 
ties he  can  till  at  an  hour's  notice  the  cast  ot  an \  production  from  opera  to  trag- 
edy.    The  actor  who  it  engaged  by  a  manager  through  one  of  these  exchanges 

pays  the  agent  0  percentage  <>i  his  Ant  week's  salary. 

Millions  of  dollar.,  are  -pent  even  year  in  the  production  of  new  plays,  the 
rental  of  theaters,  salaries,  and  traveling  expenses— $400,000  being  paid  in  New 
STork  alone  for  newspaper  advertising.  The  amount  spent  hy  the  theatergoen 
Of  this  city  is  estimated  at  about  $5,000,000.  Yet  the  overcrowding  of  the  pro- 
fession causes  much  privation  among  those  who  do  not  timl  employment.  For 
their  benefit  have  been  established  the  Actors'  ( >nler  of  Friendship  and  the 
Actors'  Fund.  These  societies,  like  other  beneficiary  lodges,  are  kept  up  by 
mombenhip  due-.  The  Actorx'  Fund  Society,  which  is  the  better  known  of  the 
two,  i-  the  owner  ol  a  lot  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  marked  by  an  imposing  mar- 
ble shaft.  Another  order  recently  organized  is  the  Actors'  Society,  designed  to 
uid  its  members  in  securing  engagements,  and  exposing  unscrupulous  managers. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  drama  in  New  York  the  bills  at  the  playhouses  were 
frequently  changed,  and  it  was  an  unusual  occurrence  when  a  play  ran  for  a 
month.  Among  the  early  plays  to  en  joy  unusual  sure  .  --  was  ( >ur  American 
Cousin,  which  was  played  at  Laura  Keene's  Varieties  for  about  six  months. 
Edwin  Booth's  production  of  Hamlet  at  the  \V inter < iarden  ran  for  one  hundred 

nights;  and  in  lsiio,  at  Niblo's  Theater,  the  Black  Crook  had  its  first  long  run, 
duplicated  later  at  the  A<  adem\  of  Music.  At  the  I'nion  Square  Theater,  The 
Two  Orphans, The  Celebrated  Case,  and  Rose  Michel  tilled  the  theater  for  almost 
an  entire  sea-on  each  J  and  at  the  Madison  Square.  May  Blossom,  Esmeralda,  Jim 

the  Penman,  and  Hazel  Kirke  were  equally  popular,  the  latter  having  four  hun- 
dred and  fiftj  six  performances.  The  old  Homestead,  one  of  the  first  rural 
dramas  produced  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  held  the  board-  for  three  years. 
Erminie,  with  all  it-  revivals,  was  given  for  about  one  thousand  nights.  Adonis, 
with  II    E.  Dixey  in  the  title  role,  was  performed  six  hundred  times  at  the 

Bijou  Theater. 

In  few  professions  is  money  so  quickly  made  or  so  quickly  lo-t  as  in  theatrical 
ventures.  ^  et  man}  actors,  who  OS  a  class  are  usually  BUpposed  to  regard  money 
BS  oi  little  consequence,  often  acquire  great  fortune-.  I.ottu,  Maggie  Mitchell, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Sol  Smith  Russell,  and  Joseph  Murphy  are  the  owners  of  for- 
tunes Whioh  amount  to  over  a  million  dollars  each,  a  good  part  of  which  is  in- 
rested  in  \ew  'i  ork  real  estate.    William  H.  Crane,  Fanny  Davenport,  William 

II  (iillette,  Ma\  Irwin,  and  several  others  have  also  acquired  wealth  as  well  as 
fame. 
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^In'  '"  '  "'  1  '""       nature  which  comedown  to  as 

•  n  from  the  oarlj  Dutoh  sottlon  of  Manhattan  arc  the  trumpet 
blasts  of  Antony  Van  Oorlear  and  the  martini  drama  and  fifes 
of  Potor  Stuyvesant,  tho  memory  of  whioh  Washington  frving 

baa  pposorvod  for  us  in  bia  Kniokerl  ker*a  Kiatory  of  Now 

Fork.   The  material  wants  of  tho  early  ooloniata  wore  of  too 
proaaing  a  nature  to  allow  mcoh  time  to  be  spent  in  any  form 
of  amuaomont,  and  boaidoa  tho  bymna  whioh  were  Bung  on 
s,l,,lli,v  '"       little  "mooting  houses,"  tlioro  waa  little  or  no 
lontion  paid  to  music  of  another  nature.    Later,  who.  tin-  Km- 
IihIi  colomsts  began  t«  arrive,  secular  muaic,  in  tho  form  of  chorused 

glees,  and  madrigala  which  had  boon  aung  in  the   ther  ...try  „„Mk.  its 

appoaranoo,  and  the  real  dovelopmenl  oi  music  in  \v»  5  0rk  only  then  began 
Muaioai  culture  m  Arooricvaa  in  tho  greal  countries  of  Europe,  took  its 

startong  point  from  the  Church.   Trinity  Church  may  well  U  idored  the 

oradleoi  sacred  mnaioin  Ncu  fork,  Handel'a  Messiah  having  been  performed 

,l"',v  "f  ";,;  lv     ,7:"'   11  1  w       probable  that  thia  ohuroh  had  the  Oral 

orgfn  '."  A:"""""-  R< of  rrinitJ  Parish  ahow  thai  at  a  meeting  of  the 
™S  111  1704  ii  waevoted  "tooonfor  and  discourse  with  Mr  Ebon  Mfarine 


organ  maker,  aboul  the  making  and  erecting  of  an  organ  in  Trinity  Church, 
and,  if  thev  think  meet,  agree  with  him  on  ae  easj  terms  ae  possible." 
Tina  conference,  however,  seems  to  have  had  no  immediate  result,  as  in  a 
letter  dated  in  17<".t  t|„.  writer  says  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  a  "set 
of  organs,"  and  "  what  we  can  not  afford  ourselves,  we  shall  leave  to  God 
Almighty's  good  providence."    It  waa  not  until  L789  that  contributions 

Of  sufficient  amount  were  finally  made;  an  orpin  huilder  was  then  engaged 

by  the  vestry,  whose  opinion  it  was  "thai  the  pipes  should  be  gilded  with 
gold  leaf,"  and  in  1 741*  the  organ  was  finished  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of 
over  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  spinet  and  virginal  were  the  first  musical  instruments  introduced 
into  New  York  l»_v  the  Knglish  colonists,  these  being  replaced  by  the  harpsi- 
|      ohord,  many  of  which  were  t.»  he  found  in  tlu-  homes  of  wealthy  families 
of  the  city  prior  to  the  Revolution.    As  early  as  1759  a  "home-made" 
harpsichord  was  played  at  the  John  Street  Theater,  and  in  1788,  at  Hull's 
I     Assembly  Rooms  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Spade,  appears  the  first  record 
|     of  the  pianoforte  at  o  concert  given  by  Bennan  Tedwitz,  "violin  teacher 

?}      just  from  Europe."     Kit  her  the  artistic  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Tedwitz 

fell  i.elow  the  musical  Btandard  of  the  time  or  wen-  of  too  high  an  order 
to  bo  appreciated  by  his  audiences,  for  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  New 
^  ork  Mr.  Tedwitz  advertised  to  take  contracts  for  chimney  sweeping. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  some  names  since  well  known  in  other  ways  are 
found  associated  with  music.  In  177:5  Peter  Goelet  advertises  as  an  importer 
oi  guitars,  fiddles,  (lutes,  and  other  musical  instruments;  and  in  L789  John 

dacoh  Astor,  of  SI  gueen's  Street,  imported  and  sold  pianofortes  made  by  his 

brother ...  London,    When  Mr.  Astor  found  investment  in  furs  more  profitable 

he  turned  over  his  Btool  to  M  and  J.  Pair,  who  succeeded  him  in  1S.I2  The' 
finl  Store  ...  New  York  devoted  wholly  to  music  and  musical  instruments  was 
Opened  about  177.;  by  Charles  Gilferfc,  Who  was  also  the  first  to  establish  in 
1786  a  musical  periodical.  The  American  Musical  Magazine.  This  journal 
was  succeeded  hy  (iilfert's  Musical  Magazine,  whirl,  was  the  standard  authority 
m  musical  matters  for  many  years.  Gilferl  was  one  of  New  York's  earliest  and 
most  popular  musicians,  and  no  musical  entertainment  of  his  day  was  considered 
Complete  unless  his  name  appeared  on  the  programme. 

The  concerts  and  musicals  of  that  time  were  given  at  assembly  rooms,  gen- 
erallj  connected  with  hotels  and  used  for  various  aocial  functions.*  Dming  the 
Revolution  the  Royal  American  Band  gave  frequent  concerts  at  Burns's  Assem- 
7  1 m80n  Broadway  opposite  the  Bowling  Green.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  concert  gardens,  at  which  tea  and  stronger  beverages  were 
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served,  were  very  popular  with  New  Fork  Bociety.  The  Yuuxhall  Gardens, 
between  Broadway  and  the  Bowery,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Cooper  I'nion, 
was  <»ne  of  the  earliest.  In  ls:52,  on  ground  which  formerly  belonged  t<.  Aaron 
Burr  at  tin- corner  of  Variek  and  Charlton  Streets,  the  Richmond  Hill  Gardens 

were   opened.     Ten   years  later  the  Chatham  Gardens,  located  OH  the  north 
bide  of  Chatham  Street,  near  Dunne,  eclipsed  its  rivals  in  popular 
favor.    Most  of  these  gardens  were  afterward  turned  into  summer 
theaters,  the  music  platform  being  supplanted  by  a  Btage  where  plays 

with  songs  ami  music,  and  sometimes  light  opera,  were  given. 

The  first  operas  given  in  New  York  were  those  known  as  the 
"  Fnglishdmllad  school,"  and  were  presented  at  the  Nassau  Street 
Theater,  which  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Kip  Van   Dam.     The  firsl 

performance  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  probably  occurred  December 

1760.     It  was  the  most  popular  of  its  kind,  although  Love  in  8  Yil 
lage  was  also  a  great  favorite.     From  the  Na--au  Street  Theater 
the  operatic  Muse  traveled  to  a  little  theater  on  timber's  Wharf, 
near  the  present  Wall  Street  ferry;  then  to  the  Chapel  Street 
Theater,  built  in   1763  on  what  is  now  iSeekiuan  Street.  The 
.John  Street  Theater  was  the  scene  of  most  of  the  Knglish 
operas  given  in   New  York  during   the  thirtv   yean  of  its 
existence.     In  IT'.''.*  The  Vintage,  with  words  by  William 
Dunlap,  who  wrote  the  first  history  of  the   New  York 
stage,  and   music  by  Victor   Pelissier,  was  presented 
before  the  opera  goers  of  New  York.     The  follow- 
ing year  another  American  opera  was  given,  with  the 
libretto  by  Dunlap,  and  the  music  by  an  orchestra 
leader,  Hewitt.     Howard  Payne's  drama,  Clari,  the 
Maid  of  Milan,  which  contains  the  now  famous  song. 
Home,  Sweet  Home,  was  performed  on  November 
1'2.  1823.    The  same  year  saw  a  performance  of  Der 
Freiscutz,  which  was  the  first  opera,  outside  of  the 
English  ballad  plays,  given  on  the  New  York  stage. 

The  musical  development  of  New  York  received  a 
powerful  impulse  through  Italian  opera,  which  now 
made  its  appearance.     To  Signor  (iarcia,  the  father 

of  Malibran,  is  due  the  credit  of  bringing  it  to  the  New  World.  After  the 
successful  debut  of  his  daughter  on  the  London  stage,  the  famous  tenor,  con 
ductor,  and  composer  resolved  to  establish  opera  in  New  York.  Stephen  Price, 
the  manager  of  the  Park  Theater;  Dominiek  Lynch,  a  leader  in  New  ^  orl 
society;  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  the  librettist  of  Mozart's  Ciovanni,  and  Lc  Nozze 
de  Figaro,  then  a  resident  of  New  York,  are  each  believed  to  have  had  some 
share  in  persuading  Signor  (iarcia  to  brave  the  discomforts  of  an  Atlantic 
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voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  briny  the  message  of  his  music  to  a  semi  civil- 
ized country, ai  America  then  seemed  to  the  Inhabitants  ol  I  mope. 

The  Garcia  troupe  arrived  in  New  fork  In  1880,  and  as  then  flril  par 
formanoe  gave  The  Barber  of  Seville,  November  90,  si  the  Pari  Theater, 

then  the  leading  playhouse.     A  fashionable  audience  gave  the  company  D  most 
enthusiastic  welcome,  and  the  slice.--  ,.t    Italian  opera  was  assured. 

Seventy-nine  performances  were  given  ol  operai  never  before  hoard 
in  America:  Mo/art'-  Don  Qiovanni,  Rossini's  La  Oenerontola  and 
L'Amente  Astuto. ami  Zingarolli'fl  Romeo  o  ( liulletta.    Alter  the  olois 

ol  the  season,  September        iS'Jlt,  Signor  Qarcio  proceeded  to  MoxicO, 
leaving  his  daughter  in  New  fork,  where  she  had  married  M.  Kugene 
Malibran,  supposed  to  be  TOrj   weallhv.     When  lie  became  a  bank 
rupt  and   was  imprisoned   foj  del. I,    Madame   \lahl.ran    returned  fcO 
music,  singing  for  a  time  in  (iraec  Church  and  tilling  several 

engagement!  In  opera  at  the  Bowerj  Theater    in  1897 alio 
returned  to  Paris. 

For  several   veins  after  the  departure  ..I   the  I  iarcia  Cm 
puny,  New  York  knew   Italian  opera  only  through  ocea 
lional  selections  sung  at  concerts  or  between  the  acts  of 
plays,     Knglish  opera,  with   Mis.   Kli/ahcth   Austin  in  the 
principal  /■<'>/>*,  again  took  possession  ol  the  Park  The 
ater.     In   1828  Madame   I  er..n   loll. .wed   with  Italian 
operas  in  Knglish,  and  at   the  same  theater   two  years 

later,  b  Prenoli  eompanj  Bung  loverol  of  Bololdlou'i 

and  A  liber's  opera*.     In  IXI12  the  second  Italian  opera 

company  appeared  In  the  Richmond  lliii  Theater 

under  tin-  direction  of  Signor  (k'orge  Montrcssor, 
and  gave  a  season  of  thirty  live  performances  j  but, 

in  spite  of  its  popularity,  the  venture  Called  and  the 

Company  was  disbanded.  In  the  following  vcar  Mr. 
and  Mi-  Wood  began  a  BBOIon  ai  English  opera  at  tin- 
Park  Theater,      Mis.  Wood,  who   had    won    fame  and 

popularity  In  England,  became  a  favorite  with  the  Now 

York  public.     The  W  Il  sung  Bnglllll  versions  of  the 

Italian  operas  as  well  as  works  of  the  Knglish  school, 
and  continued  their  performances  for  several  yearn. 

The  last  failure  of  Italian  opera  did  not  discourage  its  admirers.  A  num- 
ber ..I  weaiihv  gentlemen,  acting  with  the  advice  ..i  Lorenzo  da  Ponto,  decided 

to  give  Italian  opera  a  permanent  home  in  New  fork.  A n  opera  house  was 
built  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Leonard  Street-,  and  DO  money  was  spared  to 
make  it  the  most  elegant  place  of  amusement  in  the  city.  Indian  artist*  were 
brought    over  to  decorate   it*  walls,  and   the   upholstery,  scenery  and  other 
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appointment*  wry,-  ,,(  11  iii^ii  order.    The  companj  ami  the  orchestra  were 

selected  Willi  great  euro.     During  tllO  fir-t  BOMOfl  "f  six  months  Iiifio  openu 

were  produced  j  yot  the  enterprise  failed  to  soouro  financial  buocoss.  During 
the  following  two  yoort  tlio  company  gave  n  fow  mora  performances,  bul 
New  \  <>\i  could  not  yol  mpporl  »>>  eostlv  a  venture.  In  1880  1 1 ■ « -  Da  Ponte 
Opora  Houso  was  given  up  to  the  drama  and  namod  tho  National  Theater. 
In  iH.'Jfi  tlio  building  wan  burned,  but  loon  rebuilt,  and  October  12, 

1840,  it  was  oponod  with  tlio  opora  Ahmed  ai  Komol,  tho  Pilgrim  of 
Cove,  founded  uponastory  in  frving'a  Tales  of  tin-  Alhambra,  The 
libretto  wai  by  Bfonry  E.  Pinn,  and  1 1  * « *  music  by  Oharlea  E.  Horn, 
a  musician  of  considerable  ability. 

Italian  OpOM  lay  dormant   until   I  In-  Oponing  "I    ( 'iilmo's 

Opera  Eousc  in  1848;  but  in  tin-  meantime  tin-  city 
was  n«'t  without  musical  ontortainmont  of  a  high 
ordor,  for  in  1881  Mm. lame  Oaradori  gave  a  sorios  ol 
oporos  in  English  at  1 1 » •  -  Park  Thoator,  end  also  sang 
successfully  in  oonoort.   she  was  niocoodod  in  popu 

lar  favor  bj  tin'  Soguin  0  pony,  an  English 

troupo,  which  appoarod  at  the  National  Thoator, 
whore  it  kept  the  stage  for  several  years.  Mi- 

Annc   Soguin,   long   known  in    \. ivi    York  na  a 

toaehor  of  musio,  appeared  at  tho  Pari  Thoator  En 

1841,  and  in   IMI  scored  a  great  success  at  thai 
ployhoUSO  an  Arline  in  the  1  •  I  it  >  1 1 1  in  1 1  (iirl. 

Ferdinand  Palmo,  the  noxl  t<<  court  failure  bj 

tho  presentation  Of  grand  opera,  was  the  proprietor 
"!'  a   popular  restaurant   on    Ihoadway,  near  DuanO 

Street.  Tho  building  he  selected  for  his  vonture  ha. I 

formerly  heen  used  01  a  bathhouse.  It  was  flttod  up  in 
n   most    primitive   manner,   with   hare  walls  ami  hoard 

benohos.    Though  comfortless  and  inartistic  t..  the  high-  JENNY  I.IN'D 

08t  dOgrOO,  it  was  for  several  yearn  the  chief  hoillO  of 

music  in  New  fork,  On  February  ::,  1844,  the  Iioubc  was  opeuod  with  a 
performance  of  I  Pnritani,  tho  orohostra  boing  under  the  direotion  of  Ropetti, 
a  musioian  who  oxoroisod  aonsidorablo  influoneo  upon  tho  music  of  New  York 
,lt  ,,mI  1847  a  now  company  opened  Palmo'swith  Donixetti's  Linda 

doOhamounix,  the  title  ml,  boing  sung  by  Clotilda  Barili,  half-sister  to  Adeline 

Pntti,  whose  father  was  associated  at  that  time  with  the  management  of  the 
OOmpany.  In  I  - 1 7.  however,  o„  April  15,  the  Havana  Italian  Opera  Com- 
pftny,Ulldor  the  direction  of  Luigi  Arditi,  opened  a  Successful  season  at  the 
Park    Theater,  and  the  rivalry  brought  ahout  the  collapse  of  Palmo's  Opera 

llm.se,  which  in  1848  Was  roohristoned  Burton's  Theater  and  become  the  borne 

Midi 


of  comedy.  The  Havana  Company  visited  New  York  for  several  seasons,  and 
introduced  some  artists  afterward  famous  in  Kuropc. 

The  Ahtor  Place  Opera  Souse  was  now  built  by  subscription  by  an 
1 1   ociation  of  music  lovers,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  credit  to  the  city. 
Max  Maretzek,  who  came  to  New  York  in  1*48  and  was  afterward  tho  lessee 
"f  the  house.  Bays  in  a  hook  of  reminiscences,  that  he  was  "  agrceabl y  surprised 
to  find  so  fine  a  building  in  which  everybody  could  see  and  be 
seen."     It  was  opened   in   November  2'2,   1*47,  with  Ernani. 
Amalia  Patti,  afterward  Madam. •  Patti -Strakosoh,  appeared  at 

this  house  in  Meatri.e  de  Temla,  and  the  mother  of  Adelina  Patti 
m  Uomeo  e  (riulietta.     Dissensions  in  the  company  brought  the 
season  to  a  close  in  the  spring  of  I  **4S,  and  in  1849  the  build- 
ing was  let  as  a  theater,  during  which  time  the  famous 
Aster  Place  riots  occurred.    In  1  > I : •  Maretzek  took  the 
management,  and  proved  himself  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  numerous  ditlieultics  attending  operatic  pro- 
ductions.    Vet  though  he  gave  sixtj  consecutive 

performances  without  a  postponement,  he  described 
opera  in  New  York  08  "an  establishment  whose 
failure  had  flourished  for  five  and  twenty  years"; 
and  in  1852  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House  closed 
its  doors  to  music. 

Castle  Garden  with  its  poor  acoustic  properties 

and  small  Stage,  for  a  number  of  seasons  now  at- 
tracted fashionable  audiences.    Its  auditorium  was 
fairly  comfortable,  the  summer  heat  being  tempered 
by  ocean  breezes.    There  the  Havana  Opera  Company 
gave  a  series  of  performances  in  the  summer  of  1850, 
and  on  September  n  of  the  same  year  Jenny  Lind  made 

her  first  appearance  before  an  American  audience.  The 

receipts  of  the  first  concert  amounted  to  seventeen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars;  that  of  the 
1 1  »nd  t"  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  dollars,    p.  t.  Barnuin  the 

groat  showman,  was  her  manager;  he  paid  her  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars 
a  night.     I  me  Oi  the  most  popular  thingfl  which  Jenny  Lind  did  while  in  N.  w 

lorkwaato  gi  eaconcert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Volunteer  Fin-men's  Fund, 
Bt  w  Inch  three  thousand  dollars  was  cleared.  Her  letter  giving  that  amount  to 
the  rand  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  guarded  of  the  treasures  of  the  Exempt 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Association.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Maretzek  brought 
over   ereso  Porodi,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Pasta,  as  ;i  rival  to  Jenny  Lind 

I  he  glory  ot  Castle  Garden  did  not  last  long.  Fashion  moved  northward, 
and  m  1854  .he  Academy  of  Music  was  opened  with  Madame  Grisi  ami  Mario 
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in  Norma.  Tin-  was  succeeded  by  Lncrezia  Borgia,  I  Puritani,  Semiramide 
and  Sonmambula.  In  1S5S,  Ole  Bull  leased  the  Academy  ami  gave  a  short 
season  of  opera  which  ended  in  failure.  It  was  at  this  time,  however,  thai 
Willam  Tell  was  first  performed  in  America,  and  II  Trovatore  entered  upon 
its  reign  of  popularity,  with  Brignoli  in  the  cast.  During  the  following  yean 
M;i\  Marct/.ek,  I'lhnan.  and 
Strakoseh  were  connected 
with  operatic  enterprises, 
among  which  there  was 
much  rivalry  ;  for  a  weekly 
paper  of  that  period,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  speak- 
ing <'f  the   pro-peel-   of  the 

ensuing  season,  say  a  :  "  Max 
Marct/.ek  alone  remains  quiet, 
and  is  intent  only  on  culti- 
vating tomatoes  and  squashes 
on  Staten  Island,  but,  like  a 
skillful  angler,  he  can  afford 
to  give  hie  opponents  plenty 
of  line,  and  wait — being  cer- 
tain that  he  will  land  his  fish 

at  last."  Among  the  new 
operas  brought  out  were  The 
Star  of  the  North,  La  Travi- 
ata.    and     I/Elisir  d'An.orc. 

The  stars  of  the  companies 
were  as  much  the  subject  of 
personal  wor.-hip  as  to-da\  : 
Madame    I.a  Grange,   '  iarcia. 

Brambilla,  and  Vestvali  being 
great  favorites,  and  Brignoli, 

the  tenor,  the  "spoiled  child"  of  the  patrons.    Even  the  periodical  before 

mentioned  protested  against  "the  petting  of  upper-tendon,  noodles,  male  and 

female,"  which  had  induced  Brignoli  to  inJulge  in  affectation.  At  a  sacred 
concert  in  September.  1^.7,  a  symphony  by  Beethoven.  Koss.n.%  Stabat  Mater, 
ami  the  march  from  the  Prophet  were  played  t"    crowded  house. 

That  most  successful  operatic  star.  Adeline  Patti,  came  forward  about  t  ... 
time.  She  had  sung  for  the  first  time  before  a  New  York  audience  a.  I  tipler 
Hall,  on  September  1  s;,:i,  when  only  nine  yean  "Id.  and  the  impress^ re- 
warded her  for  her  services  with  a  hatful  of  candy.  After  a  tour  ...  tin  Wefll 
Indies  with  the  pianist  Gottsehalk.  she  returned  to  Now  1  ork,and  od  November 


•jj.  is;.'.t.  appeared  as  Ludo  at  the  taademj  of  Mus.e.  ...eetin-  with  nnqualifled 
Bucceis.   The  following  year  she  wng  also  in  Travlata  and  In  Linda,    to  1860 

Madame   Anna   Bishop  alio   made  her  •  /■/■»(  before  I   Ne«    foA  audience. 

Theearlier  part  of  the  naaon  «-t  1861  was  Interesting  for  the  appearance  of 

one  of   the  earliest  of  America's  -.vat  prima  donna-,  Clara  LouilQ  Kellogg, 

ringing  in  RlgolottO.  ( 'wing 
to  the  excitement  prior  to  the 

(  i\ ii  War,  ilu-  autumn  of  the 

yeOI  saw  the  departure  of 
many  of  tin'  best  lingon  for 

Europe,  and  during  tho  i"l 

lowing  two  yi  Ni  ss  ^  '"'k 
saw  only  short  neaHons  of 
opera. 

Tho  season  <»f  lHtift-'tin 

was  a  favorable  one  for  nnisie, 

flftj  ->\  performances  taking 

place  at  the  Academy,  u  ill.  a 
list  of  nineteen  operas,  among 

which  L'Afrlcaino  and  <  ton 
nod'i  Faust  wee  produced 

for  the  first  time  in  America. 
When   the    ,\cudcm\    WOI  de 

strayed  bj  flro  in  1 800,  Marol 
tab  continued  tl"'  porform 

UncOS    at     the    Academy  of 

Music  in   Brooklyn,  whore 

Minnie  llauk  made  I.e.  >!•  />"? 

in  Souinambula.   Tin'  Acad 

,  ,m  wai  rebuilt  in  l*<'7,  and 

reopened  « Ith  I  ►on  ( Hovanni. 
I  luring  this  hcasoi.  ( tounod'i 
Romeo  e  (.iulietta  was  flnl  produced  in  New    ork.    In  the  moantimo  ffltoVi 
Garden  had  be.  ic  a  favorite  place  for  the  production  of  light  opera.  There, 

in  the  fall  of   1861,  Anna  Thill....  made  her  Brit  appear,....',    ...  Amenc,  m  an 

English  version  of  Crown  Diamonds,  which  was  written  tor  her  bj  Beriboond 
Auber.  There  also  Henrietta  Sontog  appeared  on  Jannarj  i".  1858,  In  the 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment.  During  the  same  Mason  Alboni,  who  had  before 
been  a  favorite  in  light  opera,  sang  in  l>'"«  Posqualo. 

The  year  |n<;i  brought  to  this  side  Theodore  Thomas, who  later  beci  

an  important  factor  in  the  musical  development  of  this  country.    The  Harrison 

English  Opera  Troupe,  under  his  direction,  played  with  muchsucceiiftl  N.blos. 
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Tlio  same  year  open  bonffe 

(•nine     to    New    York,  a 

French  company  giving  b 
leasoa  of  operetta  at  Nib- 
loV  The  Black  (  rook, 
fuiiiiliiir  tevfii  I"  the  |>rcs- 
out  generation,  was  alao 
produced  there,  and  the 
success  of  mjcIi  perform 
unci  it  trai  bo  enormous,  that 

for  11  season  it  bade  fair  t<» 

drivo  [talian  opora  from 
the  Bold 

In    September,  1807, 
Luoilc  Tostee  appeared  as 
Offonbaoh's  Grand  Duoh 
esse,  iiml  the  following  soa- 
ion  ui  the  Theatre  Francois ; 

other  WOrkfl  of  tho  same 
composer  worn  given  with 
1{<im-  Hell  in  the  leading 

/ .;/.  >       \  nin  e.  Then,  ,1  udic, 

and  other  foreign  itan  came 

to     America,    and  opera 

bonffo  hi'M  it^  ow  n  against 

all  rivals  until   1876,  when 

the  orase  culminated  in  Offonbaoh's  visit  t..  New  York  under  the  auspices  of 
Patriok  B<  I  rilrooro. 

Alter  the  c'ivii  War  musical  tasto,  liorotoforc  largely  influenced  by  Italy 

and  France,  drifted  mine  in  the  direction  of  (icrinun  musio.  A  preference 
fur  classical  music  wan  developed.  Traces  Of  this  movement  can  he  seen  as 
far  hack  as  1848,  when  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  founded.  Its  organi- 
zation was  ohieflj  due  to  the  efforts  of  Uriah  0.  Hill,  an  American  who  had 

studied  with  Sphor,  He  VPUS  ably  assisted  by  llenrx  C  Tinun,  a  (ierinan, 
GeorgO  Loder,  an  Englishman,  and  Alfred  Boueher,  a  Frenchman,  all  of  whose 

names  appear  as  conductors  of  tho  Philharmonio'i  earliest  concerts.  In  1849 
Theodore  Ehrfold  took  the  baton,  and  held  it  almost  oonttnuouslj  until  1855, 

when  Carl  Herginann  appeared  us  conductor  lor  the  first  time.  He  remained 
with  the  society  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  was  long  in  ucti\e  association 
with  Theodore  Thomas  in  giving  classical  chamber  music  concerts,  which 
greatly  promoted  the  appreciation  of  such  music.  Other  prominent  musicians 
who  have  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Socictv  at  dill. nut 
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times  were  Leopold  Damroseh,  Adolph  Neuendorf,  Theodore  Thomas,  and 
Anton  Beidl. 

The  musical  associations  of  New  ^  orl  appear  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
|ll(.t  centuiv  The  Enterpoan  W8S  organized  in  1  and  lasted  until  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century.  Its  rehearsal*  were  held  at  the  "Shakespeare  Tavern/1 
at  the  coiner  of  Nassau  and  Fulton  Streets,  a  resort  for  the  literary  and  artistic 
BOCiotj  of  the  period.  Its  concerts  were  given  in  the  City  Hotel,  Broadway,  on 
the  site  of  the  pres.  , .t  Trinity  Building.  They  were  followed  by  a  hall  and 
supper  and  were  the  musical  events  of  fashionable  society.  The  first  Philhar- 
monic Society,  whoso  concerts  were  given  in  December,  1824,  was  a  similar 
association,  but  its  musical  standard  was  higher  than  its  social  aims.  Its  was 
largely  composed  of  foreign  residents,  and  existed  until  about  1S"M,  when  it  was 
succeeded  l.\  the  Musical  Fund  Society.  The  Concordia,  another  association, 
composed  chiefly  of  (iennans,  was  originally  a  choral  organization,  but  later 
made  Orchestra  music  a  feature  of  its  concerts.  Other  associations  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century  were  the  New  York  Choral  Society  and  the  Sacred  Music 
Society,  both  founded  in  L828.  In  1*41  the  Vocal  Society  was  organized,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  American  Musical  Institute.  The  latter  gave  oratorios 
at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  near  Leonard  Street.  In  l*Ou  several  of  these 
associations  united,  under  Theodore  Fisfeld,  to  form  the  New  York  Harmonic 
Society,  which  rendered  the  Messiah,  with  .lenn\  Find  as  the  soloist— an  event 

long  remembered. 

To  Theodore  Thomas,  New  York  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  he  first  gave 
the  city  an  orchestra  which  could  he  compared  with  the  best  European  organi- 
zations. In  l^»'.|  at  Irving  Hill  he  gave  a  scries  of  symphony  concerts  with  Mr. 
William  Mason,  the  New  ork  pianist,  and  others.  Two  years  later  he  began 
his  garden  concerts,  so  long  a  feature  at  Terrace  Garden,  and  later  at  Park 
(iardeii,  on  Seventh  Avenue.  This  enabled  him  to  make  his  orchestra,  then 
the  best  known  in  New  ^  ork,  almost  a  permanent  one. 

In  l*7l  Leopold  Damroseh  came  from  Germany  to  conduct  the  Manner- 
gesansveroin  Union,  a  male  chorus  society.  In  I S7«'i  he  founded  the  Oratorio, 
ami  Ave  years  later  the  Symphony  Society,  both  so  prominent  since  in  New 
York  musical  history.  In  I  SSI,  with  the  co-operation  of  these  two  societies, 
Dr.  Damroseh  organized  a  musical  festival  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory, 
uiih  an  orchestra  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  a  chorus  of  twelve  hundred. 
F.tclka  <  u  i  ster.  Anna  Louise  Oary,  and  Campanini  were  among  the  soloists, 
and  the  Ninth  Symphony,  Berlioz'  Requiem,  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  Kubin- 
st» 'iu'.s  Tower  of  Babel,  and  selections  from  Die  Meistcrsingcr  were  given. 

In  L882  Theodore  Thomas  organi/.ed  a  musical  festival  on  a  still  grander 
scale,  also  at  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory.  The  Philharmonic  Club,  assisted 
by  a  chorus  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  societies,  and  some  well-known  Eastern 
associations,  numbering  in  all  thirty-two  hundred,  and  an  orchestra  of  three 
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Irondred,  made  up  the  ahorue:  Gewter,  Matorna,  Gary,  Oampanini,  mid  Wl.it 
ih-\  won  miioiii*  the  solo  singers,  and  Dudley  I'.u.-k  was  the  organist    In  L888 
Mr.  Thomas  conducted  the  Wagner  Festival  in  New  fork,  and  for  the  follow 
ing  two  years  the  American,  afterward  National  Opera  Company. 


From  1*70  to  is  SO,  Italian  opera  fmpient  Iv  changed  managers,  and  hegan 
to  snlTer  more  and  more  through  the  disadvantages  of  the  star  system.  Among' 
the  prominent  arti*t*  connected  with  opera  during  this  period  was  Christine 
Nilftton,  who  appeared  in  Lohengrin  in  I >>7«i,  this  opera  heing  then  given  here 
for  the  first  nine,  and  having  been  preceded  hv  only  one  Wagner  performance, 
that  of  Tannh&UBOr,  Qt  the  Stadt  Theater  in  is.V.t.  Other  world  tamed  singers 
were  Pauline  Lncca,  Minnie  Hank,  Madame  Pappcnhcim,  Marie  Koze,  Ktelka 
Gerster,  Brignoll,  and  our  American  stars,  Emma  Ahhott,  Clara  Lonise  Kellogg, 
and  Emma  Thuraby.  Among  the  novelties  presented  were  Aula  and  Walknre. 
On  the  concert  stage  at   that  time  appeared  flu-   pianist*.   Anton  Iiuhinstein, 

Arabella  Goddard,  Hansvon  Billow,  Franz  Hummel,  and  Joseffy;  the  violin- 
ist* Wieniaw  ~ki,  Saurot,   Olc  Bull,  Wilhelmj,  and 
Ungeri  De  Vivo,   Madame   I)e  Murska. 

A  rival    of    Italian  opera  and  the 
Ttouffi   arose  about  this  time  in  th( 

tas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.    Of  these 

produced  January       1870,  at  the 

ater,   and  so  captivated   the  public 
came   to   America    the  following 
their  own  company,  from  the 
to  superintend  performances 
Avenue    Theater.     At  one 
fore  was  playing  at  four  -lit 

New  York   theaters,  and 

traveling   companies  ,smg 
it  all  over  the  country. 
Even  church   choirs  and 
children  gave  perform- 
ances of  Pinafore, 

Jessie     Martlett  Oasis 
making  her  dibttt  in 
this  way.  lolanthe, 

Patience,  the  Mikado, 

and  other  works  fol- 
lowed, hut  \\  ere  less 
popular. 

The  decade 
of  1880  to  1890  1 

was  one  of  the 
most   prolific  in  ' 
our  musical  hi- 

ton  .  The  Acad  SIARIK  ROZE  As  CARMEN 


Kcmcnvi  ;  and  the 
and  others. 
F  re  n  e  h  opSvd 
English  operet- 

Pinaf 0  re  was 
Standard  The- 
that  the  authors 

December  with 

I.oml, m  Savoy, 
at  the  Fifth 
time  Pina- 
forent 
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ciii\  of  Music  bavins 
become  inadequate 
for  the  wnnfa  of  soci 
ety,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Rouse  was 

built  in  ISS'j,  This 
building  had  then  the 


EMMA  CALVE  As  CARMEN 

largest  auditorium  in  the  world,  with  a  Beating  capacity 
greater  than  that  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples  and  La  Soda  at 
Milan,  and  a  stage  surpassed  only  by  the  opera  houses  of 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  house  was  opened  Oeto 
ber  22,  1883,  with  a  performance  of  Faust  in  Italian, 
Oampanini  and  Nilsson  being  in  the  cast,  and  II  E,  Abbey 
as  manager.  In  the  following  year,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Damrosch,  the  directors  decided  to  give  a  season  of 
(ierman  opera,  and  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Weber,  and  Wagner  were  produced  on  n  magnificent  scale.  The  latter  found 
Mich  favor,  that  from  1**4  to  1**1)  all  of  his  operas  but  Parsifal  were  given. 

When  Dr.  Damrosch  died,  during  the  season  of  L885,  hi-  BOH  Walter  suc- 
ceeded him  as  conductor  of  the  Symphony  and  Oratorio  societies,  the  latter 
singing  Parsifal  in  1SKIJ.  To  Anton  Scidl,  who  then  wielded  the  baton  al  the 
Metropolitan  for  some  time,  wc  owe  the  production  of  (ioldmark's  Queen  of 

Sheba  and  other  works  of  the  German  school.    Among  the  singers  then  con 


DOC  ted  with  the   Metropolitan   were   l.ehimnn,   Brandt,  Krau-,  Staudigl.   \  i. 

mann,  Sohott,  Al\ar\.  i  particular  favorite,  and  Pischor,  the  first  Hans  Sachs  in 
A  oierica. 

Italian  opera  was  altcruat.U    prejented  to  01  under  the  tniiiiML'cmenl  of 

Colonel  Mopleson  and  Qenrj  K.  Avbhoy,  whose  ohiol  sttraettoni  wore  Patti, 

Nilsson,  Albani,  Scalchi,  BellocOO,  \  alleria,  Campaiiini,  and  Tamiigno,  TllOro 

was  a  great  variety  of  concerts.  Thomas,  Damrosoh,  "lid  Soldi  with  their 
orchestras ;  \isit*  from  the  Boston  Byinphonj  0 relies tro 
under  Gerioke  and  Nlldsoh;  and  orchestra  oonoorts  undor 
the  direction  ol  V  on  dor  Stuokon,  Pratt,  and  Bduard 

StraUBl,  had  each  their  share  of  fa\or.     The  greiitest  violin 

virtuoso  who  appeared  In  Now  ^  ork  at  this  time  was 
Sai  isate,  and  with  D'Albert  a  pilgrimage  of  famous  plan 

ists  to  American  shores  was  inaugurated 

The  "musical  history  of  Brooklyn  is  elosoh  associated 
with  that  of   NOW  \  Orki     Prohahh  the  Hrsl  musical  per 
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formance  in  thai  dtj 
wa*  an  oratorio  given 
by  the  vestry  <>f  St. 
\  mi.  '-  ( Ihurch.  The 
firs]  musical  society 
organized   there  was 

the    Pan  Harmonic 
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Society  <>f  Brooli 

\yu,  which  gBVO  B 

com  or!  at  Green's 
Military  Garden, 
September  ^,  1818, 
Until  1858,  when 
the  Athensum  was 
opened,  Brooklyn 
had  no  building 
specially  devoted 
to  concerto.  At 
thin  bouse  some  "f 
the  best  artists  of 
the  time  appeared 
Madame  Bontag, 
Louisa  Pyno,  Mad- 
ame Parodi,  Gotl 
sebalk,  and  otbors. 
Tbo  first  perform* 
mice  (if  tile  Krnok- 
lyn  Pbilbarmonic 

Socictv  took  plttCO 

November  l  I , 
1857.  The  follow- 
ing  year  Italian 

WTtiN  SKIM,  open    WES  intro- 

duced hy  the  per- 

fonnanoo  oi  aots  from  throe  operas  at  the  AthenoBttm.   The  Brooklyn  Acad 
eni\  of  Musla  wan  opoued  January  15,  L801,  with  a  concert,  and  b  week  later 
the  Brat  porformanoo  oi  on  Italian  opera  was  given  there. 

Traviata  bad  boon  originally  Bolootod  for  the  opening  night,  but  the  directors 
of  the  Aoadomy  objootod  to  the  storv  of  the  opera  on  tbo  ground  that  it  was 
Immoral,  and  Giuraraanto  was  sung  In  it-  plooo,  Most  of  tbo  great  artists  who 
have  appeared  In  Brooklyn  In  more  recent  years  were  the  same  that  delighted 
Now  York  audienoos. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  decade  in  music  was  fitly  inaugurated  by  the 
dedication  of  Oarnegie  Music  Hall  on  Maj  5,  1891  A  music  festival  tasting 
Bvo  days  took  plaee  at  this  occasion.  The  Russian  oomposor  Tsebaikowaky 
was  the  guest  of  honor,  and  led  the  orchestra  En  tho  interpretation  of  s  •  o1 

his  works.     There  was  a  8008011  of  Italian  and  French  opera  at  tin-  Metropolitan 

in  1801  *'.'•_•,  w  ith  ll.  E.  Ai.hev  as  manager  and  Patti  as  tlio  chief  attraction. 

For   light   opera  the  Cash...  became  the  representative  hollBO,  the  works  of 
372 
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Aiidr.iu.  Lecocq,  Strauss,  Jokobowski,  whose  Erminie  had  about  a  thousand 
representations,  and  others,  being  performed  there.  With  Iiohin  Hood.  Wann, 
The  Fencing  Master,  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile,  El  Capitan,  and  others.  Amer- 
ican composers  came  to  the  front  in  that  line  of  work. 

Of  lute  years  the  repertoire  at  the  Metropolitan  has  heeu  international  in 

character.  Besides  revivals  oi  Meyerbeer  and  other  composers,  the  perform- 
ance of  almost  all  of  Wagner's  operas  and  the  latest  works  of  Verdi,  manj 
interesting  novelties  Were  added,  anion^  them  Cavallcria  Kiisficana.  Pagliacei, 
Merlin,  Wortbor,  Carmen,  and  the  Scarlet  Letter,  the  first  notahle  effort  in 
serious  opera  bj  an  American  composer,  Mr  Walter  Damrosch.  Of  the  oper- 
atic BtarS  who  won  favor  during  this  time  the  De  Kes/kc  hrothers,  I'laneon, 
Maurel,   Bispham,  Oampanari,  Melha.  Calve,   Nordica,  Karnes,  and  Sanderson 

ar«'  the  most  notable,  tin-  latter  three  being  of  American  birth.  Foremost 

in   their  impersonation   of   Wagnerian   t6U*  are  Sucher,    Ihema,  Lehmann, 

Gadski,  ECraus,  A I  vary, 
and  Fischer. 

Anions     the  ^'icat 

artists  that  have  ap- 
peared on  the  concert 
Stage  were  the  pianists 

D'Albert,  Rosenthal, 
Boharwenka,  Von  Btt- 
low .  I  Poehman,  Josef 
riofmann  ( w  ho  first  ap- 
peared as  a  (diild  prod- 
igj  i,  Pade  re  W  ski, 
Btavenhogen,  Pugno, 
Siloti,  Fanny  Bloom- 
field  Zeisler  and  Teresa 
Correno,  the  two  latter 
having   been  horn  in 

America  and  achieved 
distinction  ahroad.  The 

Grfl  n  f  c  1 .1  brothers, 

piano  and  'cello,  ami  the 
voinii:    "cello  virtuoso 

Gerardy   were  among 

our     foreign     visitors  ; 
also  the  famous  violin 

i>t-  M.nt.  in.  Thomson, 

(  Midric/ck,  Saurel,  and 

^  "nyv-  •<    PHILLIP  SOl-SA. 


1  HE  M'.W  METROPOl  IS 


Victor  Herbert,  in  The  Music  of  the  Modern  World,  says:  "The 
important  part  the  military  bands  have  taken  in  the  develop 

mcnt  of  musical  knowledge  in   America  can  not  I  ver 

t       y  stated,    [n  this  land  of  the  free  a  musician  can  seek  engage* 
^^li  U  menta  where  he  will,  and  is  not  compelled  to  accept  enforced 

service.     This  freedom  has  drawn  to  our  COUntrj  the  bosl 
mnmoians  of  the  world,  mid  has  fostered  native  talent. 

In  consequence  of  these  conditions  a  band  eon 
dnetor  has  at  his  disposal  artistic  material,  which 
has  so  stimulated    puhlic   taste   that    to-da\  wc 

have  concert  military  hands  bidding  for  the 

appreciation     and  BUp- 
port  of   music  -  lovers 
of    everj   degree  of 
culture,     h  would  be 
interesting  to  analyze 
the    popular  preference 
for  bauds  over  orchestras, 
it  space  permitted,  hut  the  fact 

can  be  clearly  demonsl  rated.  .  . . 
Prom  the  old  bands  «  bich  de- 
pended on  the   loud  brasses 
uml  drums,  all  forced  to  their 

utmost     to    make    the  most 

noise  possible,  to  the  bands  ol 
the  present  day  which  inter- 
pret the  work-  of  the  greatest 
i  s  en  the  most  exacting  musi- 
cian, has  been  a  hard  but  glorious  struggle  up  the  steeps 

of  Parnassus,  and  to  Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore  belongs 
most  of  the  glory.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gilmore  knew  men  and  music, 
and  through  his  knowledge  of  both  he  held  the  massi  • 
and  led  them.  In  each  programme  there  was  sometliing 
that  made  each  auditor  a  better  man  musically,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  another  step  ahead.  The  compositions  ol 
Wagner  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  transition  from 
orchotra  to  band,  a  quality  due  to  the  prominence  given 

the  w  1  and  brasses  in  all  his  works.    Since  (lihnore's 

time  every  band  conductor  makes  a  feature  of  Wagner's 
great  overtures,  and  a  year's  programmes  will  show  in.in\ 
concerts  exclusively  devoted  to  Wagner." 

In  the  same  book,  Mr.  II.  T.  rinek  sayB  of  orchestras 
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composers,  so  as  to  satisfy 
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in  New  York:  "The  abundance  of  good  orchestral  mull 
oians  in  New  York  mat  be  infer  rod  from  the  fact 

that  in  April,  L805,  tWO  opera  OOmpaniOS  had  taken 

the  large  Metropolitan,  and  Mr.  Damrosah'i  Bym 
phonj  0 relies tras  on  the  road,  while  Mr  Bold) 

was  still    able    to    give   the   regidar  harmonic 
enneert   with  a  hundred  men.       In  tlie  bJl 

torj  "f  oroheetral  playing  in  America  thi 
Philharmonic  Society  ol  New  fork  takes 
the  most  prominonl  place,  ospeainllj  during 

the  peri. "I  ot  its  leadership  by   Mr.  Theo 

dors  Thomas.  The 

-:•         -—     ~*.yyji      best  operatic  orchOS 
tml    playing  ever 

heard  in  America 
was  during  tho  lis 
leasons  of  Goi 

man   open,  from 

is>..  to  i B01,  h boil 

the   late    Mr.  Si  lid  I 

conducted  the  Wagner 
operas.   Brail  n  Ind  instru* 
menta  of  late  yean  often  ap- 
pear in  lolo  in  band  conceits 
In  the  annals  in  this  class  ol 

virtuosity  the  nomos  of  [<0vy 

and  A  rhuckle  are  closely  anno 

elated  with  the  memories  "|  (iilmore'a  famous  COIlCOrtl. 
ArhueUe  was  undoubted^  tho  bettor  musician  o1  tho  two 

rival   players;   but   tlO  SUOh  lliOWOr  "I    biilliaiil  notes 
OVOry  one  a  hpark  of  white  tiro— ovor  fell  from  aoornot 
as  that  evoked  b\  levy  in  hi-  prime.     Ill-  mellow,  OXqol 

litol)  pure  tone,  and  oitoniahing  teohniquo,  will  scarcely 
be  equaled  In  this  generation. 

■•  When  we  listen  to  a  lorn  orchestra  of  a  hundred 

men  playing  twenty  or  more  kind-  ol  InitTUinontS  it  to! 
dom  oeonn  to  Ul  that,  jiml  01  the  old  giant  oak  in  tho 
forest  grew  from  an  Insignificant  acorn.  |0  thi-  Wagnerian 
orchestra  El  tho  outcome  of  a  proccs-  of  evolution  hinting 
thousands  of  years,  during  which  the  crude  inventions  of 

lavage  and  civilized  nations  gradually  developed  Into  the 
Doarh  p<  i b  et  orchestral  instruments  known  to  as." 

:i7Ji  ' 
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HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  IN  NEW  YORK 


The  DDmber  of  musical  societies  Id  ATcw  York  is  almost  un 
limited;  Borne  of  these  have  buildings  of  their  own.   Among  them 
in  tin-  N.  u  York  Mitnnorebor,  founded  in  1870,  and  located  on 
hits  lixtli  Street;  the  Arion  Society,  which  was  organiaed  in 
1854,  and  furnished  the  enorun  for  the  firnt  Winner  opera 
performed  in  tfew  York,  owning  b  magnificonl  building  on 
Pork  Avenue  and  Fifti  ninth  Stroet;  the  Mendelsohn  Glee 
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Fortieth  Strool ;  and  the 
Deuttcho   Liederkrana,  on  \Si 
Fifty  eighth  Btroot,  which  wai  > 
fomidcd  •  "Is   in    IM7.  Tin* 
( Iratorio  Nocich  mid  the  Phil 
harmonic  Soaiotloi  both  have 
their  In. me  a1  <  farnogio  Musio 
Null.  The  latter,  a*  woll  a* 
musical  art  in  genera]  in  / 
fcTew  York,  bai  Buffered  a 
groat  loss  In  tho  death  of 
'  oton  Seidl,  tin-  gifted 
Duucal  condui  tor 
New  York   offers  ex- 
(M'ptiiiniil  advantages 

for   muaical  educe 
Hon.     [ti  conserva- 
tories   ami  colleges 
of  music  \  ie  w  ith  each 
other  in  securing  in- 
Btraotors    <»f  interna- 
tional  reputation,  Sckar< 
wenka  aud  Josefry  being 
permanently    Iocs  I  oi 
hero;  and  tho  worl 
"i  Antonin  Dvorak, 
oi  director  of  tho 
National     Oonsorvo-  k\ 
ton,  produoed  fine  re- 
sults.   Hundreds  of  pu 

pila   from   all    over  tho 

country  dock  t<>  New  York 

every  year  to  avail  them 
selves  oi    tho  opportunity 

offered  l»\  tin-  manv  excel 


I  >l«l     I  Ml 


lent  teacher*  of  vocal  ami 

instrumental  music.  The 
season  of  grand  opera 

each  year  furnishes  a 

means  to  study  the 
methods  of  the 
world's  prreat  singers. 

The  liberal  patronage 
of  the  wealthy  who  paj 

lar^e  sum*  of  money  for 
the  lic»\c«,  make-  it  po*si 

ble  for  the  less  favored 

lovers  and  stmlents  of  the 
compositions  of  the  p-eat 
masters  t<>  hear  them  suiifr 
bj  tin-  fined  artiste  tin- 
world  ha-  produced 
for  comparatively 

small   prices.  The 

music  recitals,  1 » « » 1 1 • 

vocal    ami  instni 
,'  <    mental,   l>\  .listin 
■  /    pnished    artist,-  at 
M  eiulclssohn  and 
Car  n  e  i;  i  e  halls  are 
among  the  social  events 
of  the  season,  and  never 
tail   to   attract    large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences. 
New  York  is  also  the  cen- 
ter Of   America's  music 

\  trade,  most  of  the  great 
W\\  piano  factories  and 
{"  \  music  jiuhlishers  and 
mm]  the  musical  agencies 
mull  oomK  located  here. 
ihH  There  arc 
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EMMA  BAMES  AS  EVA  IN 
DIE  MEISTERSINGBR 

a  nnm- 

her  of  periodicals  especially  ilevoted  to  music  and  musicians  pub- 
lished in  New  York  which  circulate  all  over  the  country.  The 
development  of  musical  life  in  New  York  has  been  phenomenal 
and  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  BncceBSes,  which  places  New  York 
everj  year  a  Btep  higher  in  the  estimation  Of  the  musical  world. 


IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPKItA  IIOI'SK   SCKNK  KHOM  OIK  M BI8TER8INOER 


A.RT  A.\l>  AKTISTS  IX   \i:\V  FORK. 


T  1  "TO  Oora,  the  daughter  of  n  Corinthian  potior,  who  drew  the  silhouette 
I     of  hor  lovor  around  his  shadow  cast  upon  tho  wall,  the  Greek  legend 
1     nicriboi  tho  birth  of  orti    Long  before  tin.-,  bowovor,  primitive  man 
felt  tho  dosird  for  decoration,  and  pictui otl  images  ami  scratched  mde 

traoings  upon  stonos  and  tho  rough  bono  and  wood  implements  of  warfare — 

as  even  to  dttj  WO  lind  among  tli«'  native  tribes  of  A uu-ricM. 

The  arl  dovolopmonl  of  our  country  is  closely  OBBOOiatod  with  tho  early 
struggles  of  tho  American  nation.  Bui  that  there  was  a  capacity  f or  art  and  a 
teohnioal  skill  In  tho  early  colonists  is  shown  bj  tho  rapidity  with  whioli  the 

COrpontOrS,  COOoh  painters,  and  Sign  writer*  of  the  period  developed  into  portrait 

painters  of  ability  almosl  without  Instruction.    Portraiture  was  tlio  first  form 

in  w  Inoh  the  art  desire  I'mmd  OXproSSion;  hut  this  is  hardly  reinarkal.le  when 

wo  consider  that  tlio  first  oxamplos  of  painting  brought  from  die  Old  World 

were  mainly  family  boirlooms  ill  tin-  form  Of  miniatures  or  portraits 

Vmong  the  first  artists  known  In  New  York  as  "  limners  of  faces,"  to  use  a 

favorite  term  then  applied  to  them,  were  three  generations  ..|  Parisians,  of 
whom  William   iMinlap  speaks  in  Ids   Bistorj   of  the   Arts  ,,|   Design  in  the 

United  States.   Dunlap  bimself,  although  of  more  importanoe  as  n  historian. 
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u  i-  one  of  the  early  painters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York 
1 1  istorieal  Soeiet  v  ih  a  j;roup  of  himself  and  parents,  painted  in  1THS.  Dunlap 
also  mentions  Kilhrun  and  Delanov  among  the  earlier  artists,  but  though  they 
left  some  portraits  of  the  Bayard  and  Beekman  families,  neither  were  artists  of 
note. 

The  influences  at  work  upon  the  artists  of  the  colonial  period  were  almost, 
entirely  those  "i  tlio  English  school.  The  earliest  native  painter  who  left  any 
lasting  record  was  Robert  Poke,  b  Quaker,  whose  inv  was  invested  with  a  halo 
..I  romance,  lie  was  said  to  have  been  carried  to  Spain  as  a  prisoner,  and  while 
there  to  have  executed  some  paintings  the  proceeds  from  which  enabled  him 
to  return  to'his  native  land.  Feke  visited  New  York  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.     His  work  ranks  in  artistic  value  next  to  that  of  Benjamin  West. 

Matthew  Pratt,  who  started  in  life  as  o  sign  painter,  came  to  New  Fork  in  1 77_? 
and  painted  several  portraits,, among  them  the  full-length  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor ( 'adwallader  ( 'olden  which  lianas  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  ( Commerce. 

Benjamin  West,  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  this  period,  spent  two  years 
in  Now  York  before  his  departure  for  Koine  in  LY60,  where  he  was  probably 
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the  first  American  art  student    West  was  the  first  artist  of  the  colonial  period 
to  win  distinction  abroad,  and  when  lie  settled  in  England  in  L768  he  1000 
ranked  liigh  as  a  historical  and  COlirt  painter,  becoming  a 
favorite  of  the  king  and  president  of  the  Uoyal  Aeadomj 
Although  West  never  returned  t<>  his  native  country,  he 

took  B  warm  interest  in  the  development  of  American  art, 
hi-  influence  being  mainly  extended  to  the  guidance  of  the 

numerous  pupils  of  the  next  generation  who  went  to  Eng- 
land to  study  under  his  direction. 

The  period  directly  following  the  Revolution  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  our  art  development.     It  drought 
forward  two  painters  of  a  high  order  of  talent,  men 
who  were  thoroughly  national  in  their  aspirations, 
(iilhert  Stuart,  the  first  of  these,  was  also  one  of 
tlie  first  pupils  of  West  to  achieve  distinction. 
For  some  time  after  his  return  from  Kngland 
in  1793,  Stuart  worked  at  his  profession  in 

this  city.    The  New  Fork  Historical  Soci- 
ety possesses  many  lino  examples  of  his 
work,  among  them  the  portrait  of  Egbert 
Benson,  painted  in  1807  ;  and  among  the 
treasures  of    the    Metropolitan  Museum 
is  his  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  in 
1S03.     To  John  Trumbull,  also  a  pupil 
of  West,  is  attached  even  more  impor- 
tance, since  he  was  a  historical  as  well 
as  a  portrait  painter.    One  of  the  best 
examples  of  his  later  work  is  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  Cham 
her  of  Commerce,  while  at  the  City 
Hall  may  he  seen  his  excellent  por- 
traits of  Governors  Clinton  and  Lewis. 
Charles  Wilson   IVale,  who  painted  nu- 
merous portraits  of  the  prominent  men  of    m  <*ided  by  Angmtm M. Oaodmi 
the  time,  was  originally  a  dentist,  and  after-      STATUE  OF  PETER  COOPER, 
ward  in  turn  a  taxidermist  and  ornithologist, 

before  he  turned  his  attention  to  art.     He  is  said  to  haw  painted  the  only 
full-length  portrait  of  Washington.    The  Historical  Society  possesses  a  mini 
her  of  his  portraits,  among  them  a  group  of  the  Peale  family,  comprising  ten 
figures.     Joseph  Wright,  who  before  the  Revolution  was  a  modeler  in  wax.  is 
represented  at  the  Historical  Society  by  a  portrait  of  John  day;  and  K.  Savage, 


who  besides  his  profession  an  a  painter onoe  owned  a  museum  In  Nfovi  fork] 

painted  a  Dumber  <>i  portraits,  among  thei  iq  of  Dr,  Handy,  which  i«  in 

the  gallorj  "i  the  1 1  iatorieoJ  Sooiol  \ 

After  the  Revolution, and  with  the  beginning  of 

the  present  century,  art  begun  to  secure  a  itfQIIg  and 

legitimate  foothold  in  New  fork.    Bui  oven  then 

not  a  few  of  the  artist-,  even  men  ol  ability,  found 
their  profession  »o  unrcmuuorativo  that  tllOJ  okod  OUt 
their  scant \  incomes  by  accepting  any  work  that  was 

oiTored — signboards,  politico]  banners,  and,  in  thooaao 

ol  one  of   the  artist-,  the   paint  inc.  of   lire  bucket-. 

The  opportunities  i"i  itud)  were  most  limited,  and 
the  art  atmosphere  entirely  uncongonial.    Nor  docs 

the  lOCtal  statu*  appear  to  have  been  enviable,  foi 
Dunlap  tolll  us  that  as  late  a»  L?07  lOVOrol 

gontlomen  recalled  an  invitation  which  thoj 
had  extended  to  lome  artists,  doolding  that 
••  moohanioi "  could  not  be  admitted  to 

their  ball.     The  w.mt  ><\  appreciat ion  of 
art   for   the  sake  of  art    restricted  OUf 
painters  almost  entirely  to  portraiture. 

There  wn-»  little  <»r  no  ondourngomoni 

for  work  of  another  kind,  even  his 

torical  painting  raooiving  little  or  no 

attention.  Nevertheless  the  interest  in 
art  grew  rapidly,  ami  by  the  middle  of 

this  oentun  New  'i  ork  could  boail  of 

an  art  co|..nv  which  included  soi  f 

the  most  famous  painter*  in  America. 

Among  the  portrait  painters  of  thli 

period  one  of  the  most  promlllOnl  WOI 
Thomas  Sully,  yvho  first  came  to  New 
Vork  in  1*0(1,  and  nix  yearn  later  was 
Invited  by  the  Oitj  tO  paint  a  portrait  of 
Commodore  Hecatur,  the  Hint  of  a  SOrfOI 
of  the  heroes  .»f  the  War  of  1*1*2.  iJeiuhnmdt 
IVale,  the  son  of  Charlcn  W.  IVale,  Ml  Up 
his  ea*cl  in  this  city  in  IHU4,  and  among  the  better  known  of  Ml  por 
traits  arc  those  of  President  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Madison  in  the  gallery  ol 
the  Historical  Society.  Of  the  undoubted  talent  of  Samuel  !•*.  I'.  Mo*  e, 
whose  connect  inn  with  the  telegraph  later  eclipsed  his  fame  as  an  artist,  the 

portraits  of  Lafayette  in  the  City  Hall  ami  of  b*itz<6reonc  Hallooli  in  the 
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ART   A  \  1 1   ARTISTS   IN    M.W  FORK. 


Aator  Library  give  ample  proof.  John  W.  Jarvis  was  for  nuns  roan  s  favor 
[to  socioty  painter,  and  Bobs  Otis,  John  Paradise,  William  Jewefct,  Jamei  Her 
ring,  George  v  Baker,  Thomas  Clicks,  and  Henry  [nman,  a  pupil  of  Jar  vis, 

WllO  equaled  his  imif l*-r  in  popular  favor,  wi  re  hardh  I'  -  successful. 

It  was  during  this  poriod  thai  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
academies  of  art  In  Now  York.  Rome  was  then  the  Mecca  for  art  students; 
the  national  characteristics  which  bad 

manifested  themselves  in  Trmii I>11 1 1  had 

died  out,  and  in  it*  place  canoe  false 

idoalism  and  a  simple  imitation  of  tlir 
expiring  phases  of  tin-  classical  school* 
of  Kuropo. 

From  tin?  lirst  miniature  painting 
was  practiced,  and  tin-  first  real  im- 
provement in  our  mi  manifested  Itsolf 
iii  this  beautiful  ami  delicate  world 

Kvon  In-fore  our  painter*  had  produced 
any  remarkable  life  size  portraits,  a 
number  of  able  miniaturists  wen-  fol 
lowing  their  profession  bore  Walter 
Robertson  and  John  ftamago  In  1 7  7 7. 

JoSOph   W  I  and   Robert   Fulton  in 

i ,  B5,  and  Benjamin  Trott  In  I  T'.'.'t. 
The  miniatures  of  J.  Malbono,  one  of 
tho  besl  known  of  those  early  artists, 
are  full  of  poetry  and  grace  Minis 
tare  painting  oontinuod  to  bo  prootiood 

for  i  o  tune  by  a  number  of  well* 

known  painters,  amon^  them  Nathaniel 
liodgcrs,  Thomas  Cumniings,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the    \<  ideni\  of  Dc 
Sign,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Mall,  who  WSJ  One 
of  the  forerunners  of  a  number  of  New 

^  Ors  women  who  now  excel  in  thil  art,  which  has  always  had  great  popularity. 

Among  the  leading  miniaturists  of  to  da\  are  William  Baer,  I.  Jbsephi,  Laura 

Hills,  and  Susnn  <  'utter  Rice.  ( lift) on  drawing,  so  far  a-  portraiture  is  con- 
cerned, is  little  used  at  prcsonl ,  but  [nman,  Peter  Paul  Dnggan,  Alexander 

Lawrie,  and  others,  have  left  a  number  of  worthy  portraits  in  this  medium. 

To-day  tho  work  of  our  artists  in  portrait  painting  takes  a  high  rank  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Kuropc.     Among  those  who  have  won  special  distinction 
in  tins  Bold  are  hanicl  1 1  unt  inL'!"n,  whose  more  important  portraits  aro  those 
of   President   Lincoln  (Union    LeagUQ   Olub),  Chancellor   Ferris  (New  York 
M7H 
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CJniversit]  |,  and  c\  Q-overoor  Morgan  and  Mayors  Variek,  Livingston,  ami 
Duane,  in  tho  Oity  BUI;  Thomas  Hicks,  whose  portraite  of  Edwin  Booth 
OS  [ago,  and  Of  W.  0.  Bryant,  0.  NV.  Noln.es,  Longfellow,  and  Henry  Ward 

Beecher  are  well  known;  and  Cephas  <\  Thompson,  whose  full-length  por- 
trait Of  Dr.  Matthews,  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  University,  is  in 
the  presidents  room  of  that  institution.    Among  the  younger  men  arc  John 

S.  Sargent,  Caroll  I  Seek  with,  William 
(  base,  J.  Wells  Champney,  and  J.  J. 
Shannon. 

Though  Borne  of  the  earliest  figure 
paintings  recorded  in  New  York  are 
those  of  Anne  Hall,  John  Trumbull, 
and  John  Vanderlyn  were  the  first 

artists  of  undoubted  ability  in  this  line 
of  painting.  In  the  work  of  Trumbull 
America  enjoys  an  advantage  which 
few  countries  can  boast  that  of  hav- 
ing an  artist  who,  contemporary  with 
the  most  important  epoch  in  bis  his- 
toi  v,  wa>  willing  and  able  to  depict 
the  scenes  enacted  around  him.  Trum- 
bull took  part  in  person  as  an  officer 
in  the  American  forces  during  the 
Revolution,  and  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  heroes  of  many  of 
his  battle  scenes.  Goethe,  who  saw 
Trumbull's  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
graver, praised  it  most  highly,  and 
Thackeray  immediately  recognized  the 
value  of  the  painter's  work  and  cau- 
tioned Americans  never  to  neglect  him. 
The  best  known  of  Trumbull's  his- 
torical paintings  are  probably  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Death  of  Montgom- 
ery, and  Declaration  of  Independence. 

John  Yandcrhn  is  best  known  by  his  Marius  on  the  Ruins  of  Carthage,  this 
picture  bringing  him  the  medal  of  the  Paris  *„/,,„  of  1S0S.  The  talent  of  Van- 
derlyn was  first  discovered  by  Aanm  Burr,  who  invited  him  to  this  city.  After 
some  years  of  study  abroad,  Vanderlyn  returned  to  New  York  about  1815, 
when  he  exhibited  bis  Ariadne,  and  discovered  that  the  New  York  public  was 
not  vet  ready  for  the  nude  in  art.  (ierlando  Marsiglia  and  William  Dunlap 
were  also  at  work  on  large  historical  and  scriptural  compositions  in  those  early 
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days;  ami  later  Samuel  1\  15.  Morse  painted  a  Dying  Hercules,  and  a  House  of 
Representative*  with  portraits  of  all  the  members. 

Following  these  the  number  of  figure  painters  steadily  increases.  The 

Italian  school,  which  had  previously  influenced  American  artists,  was  gradually 
usurped  by  the  schools  of  Dusscldorf,  which  can  claim  a  large  -line  in  develop- 
ing the  historical  art  of  the  United  States.  Kmanuel  Leutze,  a  Gorman  by  birth, 
was  the  painterof  a  series  of  large  pictures  portraying  mainly  historical  rabjecti 
His  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware  is  the  best  known  of  these.  W.  EL 
Powell  is  best  known  by  bis  De  Soto  Discovering  the  Mississippi  and  Perry's 
Victory  at  Lake  Erie.  Thomas  H.  Head,  the  "  poet-painter,"  enjoyed  great 
popularity  through  his  Sheridan's  Uide,  and  Henry  Peters  Cray  will  he  longesl 
remembered  by  his  Wages  of  War,  which  was  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Daniel  Huntington,  known  in  the  present  day  chiefly  as  a  portrait 
painter,  executed  in  his  youth  among  other  large  allegorical  and  historical  Mil. 
jects,  the  large  Republican  Court,  which  was  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 
To-day  there  are  a  numher  of  prominent  figure  painters  in  New  Fork  whose 
reputation  for  excellent  work  may  he  said  t<.  he  international.  Edwin  Al.hcy, 
Kenyon  Cox,  Robert  Weir,  William  Dodge,  and  Frederick  Rridgeman  are 
prominent  among  those  represented  in  mauy  of  the  public  and  private  gal- 
leries of  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  but  natural  that  our  first  attempts  in  art  should  be  imitative  rather 
than  original,  and  anything  approaching  a  distinctively  American  style  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Vet  in  the  yean 
before  1  *">(>,  the  art  of  landscape  painting  could  already  he  said  to  possess 
a  certain  individuality — the  first  step  to  a  national  art  spirit  being  made  in  this 


direction,    Among  the  earliest  Followers  of  landscape  painting  wars  .i  0,  Ward, 

C.   W  ard,   W  illiam   Wall.   William  <  Mdie,  W    J,   Unrnett,  and  John  EvOM 

Later  Lmerican  landsoaps  painting  found  a  notable  trio  In  Thomas  Cole,  Asher 
B.  Durand,  and  Tbomai  Doughty  <>t  Oolo'i  large  allegorloal  landsoapos,  The 
Oouns  of  Empire,  which  is  in  the  possoisioii  ol  tho  New  ^  ork  Historical  Society, 

will  secure  tor  the  artist  a  permanent  plaCO  ol  pi  InonOC  among  the  followers 

Of  the  old  BOUOOl.     Oole  wa>  prol.al.lv  the  first  American  artist  to  make  a  prole* 

don  of  landscape  painting,  Thomas  Doughty,  who  at  theaga  <-i  twenty  eight 
abandoned  the  leather  trade  for  art,  won  much  luocesi  in  ipitc  of  his  Inadequate 
instruction.    Ashor  B  Durand,  who  tii -t  i.e.  am.'  known  as  an  ongmvor,  took 

up  the  brush  at  the  age  of  thirty  eight  and  achieved  distinction.    These  early 

landscape  painters  greatly  admired  the  beauties  of  the  Hudson,  tho  Catakills, 

and  Like  <  leorge,  and  were  often  spoken  of  QJ  "  the  Hudson  Ifixcr  ichool." 

A  large  group  of  landscape  painters  followed  these  leaders  ami  became 
deservedly  popular;  among  them  .lames  U.  Ureevort,  Alherl  T.  Itricher,  and 
.1.   II.   Bristol.    Thomas    Moran,  who  hepm  his  art  career  as  an  engraver'* 

apprentice,  Is  famous  for  Ida  Grand  Pan  f  the  Yellowstone  and  the  (Miasm 

of  the  Colorado,  which   were  purchased  h\  Congress  for  ten  thousand  dollars 

each.   Albert  Bieratadt,  who  is  also  Identified  with  'lie  loauarj  oi  tho  groal 

W'.  st,  is  famed  tor  his  Lander's  Teak,  sold  for  twenty  live  thousand  d. .liars  ; 
Storm  in   the    Rookj    Mountains,   yalued   at    thirty  live  thousand  dollars;  and 

Estec  Park,  Colorado,  which  was  sold  to  the  BSarl  "i  Dunravon  for  Bftoen  thou 
land  dollars    Frederick  Ohuroh,  o  pupil  of  Dole,  basoxhibltad  landscapes  por 

(raving  scenes  from  almost  even  part..!"  the  world.     1 1  is  I.  cl.crg~,  for  which 

bo  made  sketches  ofl  tin-  ooasl  ol  Labrador,  was  purchased  in  England.  The 
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Hear!  of  the  Andes  was  sold  for  ton  thousand  dollars,  and  liii  Niagara, probably 
the  bosl  known  of  bis  works,  was  purchased  by  the  Oorooran  Gallery  in  Wash- 
ington for  twelve  tliousand  Ave  hundred  dollars.  Thomas  Mill  is  another  artist 
whose  pictures  of  mountain  and  forest  Boonos  are  well  known.  With  (icorgc 
[nnoBB,  [lomor  I'.  Martain,  Alexander  VTyant,  II.  II.  Wyant,  .lames  II.  Hart, 

K.  Swain  Clifford,  J.  Francis   Mlirphj,  ami   11.  Ilolton  Jones,  landscape  art  is 

broughl  down     tin-  present  day. 

of  marine  painters  there  is  no  mention  in  the  early  annals  "f  our  art,  although 

A.  Vim  Boost,  Q  Dutch  nmrim«  painter,  was  one  ol  tin*  carl\  teachers  of  art  in 
New  Fork.     Al    present   there  an-  a   number  «'f  our  artist-,  who  have  won 

spooial  praise  in  iiii-  Form  ot  work,  the  must  prominent  in  recent  years  being 
Thomas  Moran,  Arthur  Quartloy,  Vioxandor  Harrison,  ami  V7.  T.  ami  M.F.H. 
Do  Bans.  Tho  animal  painters  also  scorn  to  be  a  product  of  u  inter  period,  it 
we  except  tin-  drawings  of  John  Junius  Audubon  for  his  Ornithology.  An 
3Ki  ' 


early  animal  painter  was  William  J.  Mayes,  whose  best-known  picture,  The 
American  Bison,  is  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.    The  Beards  have  need 

animals  in  their  well  known  series  Of  Satireej  but  -Inn.-  Hart,  who  introduced 

onirnals  into  his  landscapes,  and  Peter  Mown,  who  has  found  enviable  success 
in  thin  line,  maj  be  said  to  be  the  pioneers  --f  this  school.  Many  excellent  artists 
have  BUCCOSSfnJly  devoted  themselves  to  fruit,  flower,  and  still-life  painting; 
among  those  w .  - 1 1  known  by  their  work  at  present  are  Paul  de  Longpre,  0.  II. 
Hirst,  John  La  Fargo,  Marj  aii.  \  Neal,  and  Sophie  Mitchell. 

The  mosl  conspicuous  artist  in  early  (jnin  painting  was  William  S.  Mount, 
the  ion  of  a  hong  Island  farmer,  ami  originally  a  sign  painter.  His  delinea- 
tion* of  the  life  of  the  American  farmer  and  his  negro  held  hands,  are  admi- 
rable through  their  characteristic  national  spirit.  The  example  of  Mount  was 
followed  later  i-\  Henry  [nman,  Thomas  Hicks,  and  ot hers,  who  gave  us  many 
vigorous  ami  picturesque  representations  of  country  ami  Western  life.  The 

[ndian  tribes  found  delineators  in  (icorgc  Catlin  and  ( F.  Wimar.  while  Wil- 
li.,in  RannOJ  essayed  the  life  of  the  trappers  and  frontiersmen.     Of  the  many 

New  ^  ork  artist-  of  to-day,  John      Brown  makes  a  specialty  of  the  newsboy 

and  street  arah,  Thomas  W.  Wood  of  village  scenes,  and  Fastman  Johnson  and 
Thomas  Hovenden  of  the  American  negro.    As  representatives  of  the  imagina- 


tive in  ideal  art,  Klihu  Vedder  in  his 
(VOird  conceptions  stands  almost  alone. 

His  work  is  characterized  by  great 

ii'sthetic  delicacy  and  strength  of  exe- 
cution.    The  work  of  1'rederick  Church 
IS  equally  fantastic  in  spirit,  hut  thor 
..ichlv   individual  in  his  treatment  of 
the  poetically  bumOrOUS. 

A  particular  feature  of  American 
art  development  is  the  fact  that  paint- 
ing was  here  not  preceded  \<\  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  ceramic  art,  as  is  the 
ride  elsewhere,  hut   that   it  came  finl 

in  order.    Undoubtedly  the  primitive 

and  unsettled  lite  of  our  forefathers 
gave  them  little  opportunity  to  mani- 
fest their  ability  in  those  arts.  The 
mural  dec. ration  of  public  buildings 
has  given  only  our  younger  generation 
of  painters  an  opportunity  of  testing 
their  strength  in  this  form.  These  in- 
clude John  La  Paige,  who  has  exe 

cuted  a  number  of  frescoes  in  church 
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edifices,    his    Ascension    in  tin* 

Church  of  the  Ascension  being 

a  notable  work.      Will    II.  Low 

baa  designed  a  muihI.it  <>t  itndies 

for    stained    glass    ami  painted 

frescoes  which  have  plscod  him 
anion!!  tlx1  better  known  of  our 
artists  in  this  line,  his  decorations 
for  the  hotels  Waldorf  and  iva 
perial  being  'i"«'  examples  of  his 
skill.  ('.  V.  Turner*!  mural  dec- 
orations in  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
and  his  Triumph  of  Manhattan 

in  the  Manhattan  Hotel  place  him 

also  in  the  front  rank.  Robert 
Blum's  frie/.e,  Music,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Mendelssohn  ( Hoe  < Hub  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  exam- 
ples of  mural  painting  in  the  cit\ 
Edwin  E.  Abbey  is  represented 
in    New   York    by   his  Howling 

( treen  at  the  Hotel  [mporial ; 
Edward  Simmons  l.y  bis  Justice 
in  the  ( 'riminal  ( 'ourt  ;  Edwin 
Blashlield  b\  several  frescoes  in 
public  buildings  ;  and  Erank 
Eowlcr,  George  W.  Mavnard,  and  Erederick  Crowninshicld  in  the  Waldorf. 

In  the  painting  of  panoramas  and  stage  scenery  native  artists  have  always 
shown  great  ability.  The  first  panorama  seen  in  New  York  was  exhibited  in 
Greenwich  Street  in  I7'.*.">.    In  1*17  Vanderlyn  erected  u  panorama  building 

which  he  called  the  Kotunda,  and  which  later  became  the  property  of  the  city 
In  1888  a  panorama  Of  .Jerusalem  was  shown  in  Prince  Street,  and  in  I860  a 
panorama  of  Cuba.    Most  of  the  panoramas  exhibited  here  in  later  yean  have 
borne  the  signature  of  some  foreign  artist,  although  many  young  American  art 
students  have  assisted  in  their  production,    [n  scenic  painting  fifen  York  has 

developed  a  proficiency  which  place-  it  at  the  head  of  this  work  in  America 
Water-color  painting  has  developed  as  an  art  only  since  the  Civil  War. 
1865  a  collection  of  water  colors  by  English  artists  was  exhibited  in  New  York, 
and  gave  such  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  artist,  of  the  time  that  hi-furc  two 
years  the  American  Water-Color  Society  whs  formed.     In  18(57  the  society 
published  a  pamphlet  intended  to  enlighten  the  public,  which  seemed  to  enter 
tain  some  doubt  as  to  the  durability  "f  water-color  work.     This  branch  of  art 
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i>  one  of  the  most  popular  to -day,  and  prominent  among  water  color  painters 
are  .1.    Wells  (  ll  unpnex .    V.   S.  Church,    Tin. mas    Morau,  O    W.  E.  Edward., 

Mmd  Humphrey,  Percy  Kforan,  and  E.  OhUde  Elnssam. 

Plastic  art  was  one  of  the  latest  phases  of  our  art  develo|iment.  ( 'hicf  among 
the  earliest  iculptON  in  fifcWf  \  oi  k  was  John  Dixoy,  an  Irishman  who  arrived 
herein  LTOO,     He    modeled  some  'deal  statuar\.  >uch  us  Oaimnede,  Hercules 

and  Hydra,  and  executed  a  Bgure  oi  Justice  for  tho  top  ol  the  city  Hall  Bonlp 
tore  hardi\  became  a  recognised  factor  in  the  progress     native  art  until  the 

beginning  of  flu-  present  century.  As  late  as  1818  Trumbull  told  John  bin  QO, 
who  applied  to  him  for  advice,  that  sculpture  would  QOl  bfl  ne.de. I  Ion  for 

another  hundred  years,  This  iamo  lrn/ce.  however,  who  was  originally  a  stone 
cutter,  produced  a  number  ol  creditable  bust-,  the  one  ol  John  Weil*,  dono  in 

L824,  being  the  first  executed  in  marble  by  an  American.  Thomas  Crawford, 
B  pupil  of  Era/.ec,  and  later  ol  Thorwaldson,  w..n  much  fame  both  in  Europe 
and   America.       Tlic    New    \  oi  k    Historical  Society  poSSOSSOS  his  OrphOUS  OJld 

Indian  Chief.     New  ^  -nk  has  many  examples  "I    QUlptlirO  in  the  form  of  pub 

lie  monuments  and  statues,  the  bosl  one  being  the  Admiral  Farragut  statue  b\ 
Augustus  st  Qaudens.   Otlior  artists  represented  bj  tlUiworh  are  flenrj  K 

Brown,  Jolin  Q.  A.  Ward,  \li-s  Emma  Stebbitis.  and. I.  Wilson  \|..'|..imM 

The   professional    illustrator   is  of   eomparatively   recent  origin.  William 

Groome  and  John  O.  chapman  were  the  first  able  workers  In  that  lino, 
During  the  decade  after  the  Civil  War,  which  Itself  .ailed  forth  an  Immonso 
quantity  <»f  [llnstratod  literature,  tho  arl  of  illustration  rose  gradually.  Amonf) 

the  prominent  illustrators  of  today  are  W. 

T.  Sme.iiev .  Elihu  \  e<ldor,  ( lharloa  I  tana 

(iibson.  Howard   I'vle,  I'rederiolt  Romlng 

t..n.  B.  West  OUnodinst,  and  there  are  many 
others  of  equal  merit.  In  caricature  New 
York  artists  have  always  shown  strength 
and  individuality.  During  1850,  John  Me 
Lenan,  Augustus  Qoppin,  II.  E.  Stephens, 
ami  Francis  Bellow   became  prominent 

Thoma-  Nast  made  his  reputation  by  his 
war  picture-  and  anti  Tweed  cartoons, 
while  his  rival.  Matt  Morgan,  W8J  only 
 nd  in  popularity.  A  number  of  Ameri- 
can illagtratOrS  have  shown  a  special  apti 
tude  in  this  form  of  work. 

Prom  the  beginning  New  Fork  has 

always   had   it-  quota  of    art  instructors 

One  of  the  earliest  well-known  teachers  of 

painting  wom  Edward  Bavago,    lb-  was  fob  I'  OHILDB  MASS  AM. 
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owed  by  Archibald  Robert*©!!,  w      with  hi"  brother, 

in  I":*-',  founded  tlio  Columbia  Aeademj  of  Paint- 
ing,  This  was  superseded  in  1802  by  the  Now 
STorV  leademj  oi  Pino  Arte,  founded  for  the 
establishment  <>f »  public  gallery  and  art  icbool 
and  the  purchase  of  works  of  art.    In  1808 
tin-  inline  was  ohangod  to  tin-  American 
A <  a. i.  in \  of  Arts.  The  onlj  profosiione] 

artist  among  its  incmherH  was  John  Trum- 
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bull,  later  its  prosidont    Tho  SLoademj 

had  an  antiepic  school  ami  gave  cxhibi- 

tions,  tho  first  "i  which  was  hold  In  Qroon 

wii-li  Street.     Napoleon  I  presented  I  In-  Acini 

oiiiy  with  numoroue  engravings  and  drawings ; 
but  interosl  in  the  enterprise  waned,  financial 
difficulties  arose,  and  alter  many  struggles  the 
property  was  Bold  at  public  auotion. 

In  L825  a  number  of  its  students,  dis 
satisfied  with  the  methods  of  Its  Instruction,  had  formed  a  new  organisation 
which  was  so  successful  that  in  the  following  year  it  gave  rise  to  tho  present 
National  Aeailemv.  Samuel  l'.  I:  Morse  boing  olootod  president,   The  eornor 

stone  of  the  present  building  at  the  corner  of  Twenty  -third  StrOOl  ami  Fourth 

Avenue  was  laid  Ootobor  10,  1808.  The  National  Academj  is  owned  ami 
controlled  by  artists,  aasooiatos,  and  aoadi  imioianS,  each  class  bomg  limited 
to  one  hundred.  Only  pictures  never  before  publicly  shown  in  Now  York 
arc  admitted  to  tho  exhibitions.  Candidates  for  meinbersliip  must  be  pro 
fesiional  artists,  should  havo  exhibited  at  tho  Academy  at  least  one  season 
before  their  nomination,  and  are  required  within  one  year  of  their  election 
to  present  the  Vcudenn  with  their  portrait.  There  are  Spring  and  fall  exhi- 
bitions. The  schools  of  the  Academy  are  directed  by  the  academicians,  ami 
arc  open  day  and  evening  from  October  until  June,  frci   to  both  sexes.  For 

admission  the  applicant  must  present  a  shaded  drawing  of  some  part  ol  b 
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cast  Of  a  human  form  of  sufficient  merit  to  promise  hope  of  future  advance- 
ment. 

The  Art  Students1  League  was  organized  in  1875  by  pupils  who  were 
influenced  by  the  modern  French  school.    The  course  of  study  embraces 

draw  ing.  painting,  Or  modeling,  and  instruction  in  anatomy,  perspective,  and  com- 
position. The  membership  of  the  league  is  composed  of  professional  artists 
ami  students  of  l.oth  BOXCS;  and  the  classes  are  Open  to  all  who  have  attained 

the  required  standard  in  drawing.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  life  class 
most  submit  a  drawing  of  a  full  length  figure;  to  the  portrait  class,  of  a  bead 
from  a  cast  or  from  life;  and  to  the  composition  class,  an  original  design.  In 
1877  the  Society  ol  American  Artists,  which  was  formed  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, joined  with  the  Art  Students'  League,  the  Architectural  League,  and 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  Pastel,  forming  the  Fine  Arts  Society,  which  owns 
the  handsome  building,  No.  218  West  r'ifty-seventh  street. 

Ik-sides  the  art  schools  of  the  Academy  and  the  League,  other  educational 
institutions  are  open  to  the  art  students  of  the  city.  In  the  Cooper  Institute, 
founded  through  the  munificence  of  I'eti  r  (  ooper,  young  men  and  women  can 

receive  instruction  in  mechanical,  architectural, 
perspective,  cast,  and  form  drawing;  in  photog- 
raphy, painting  and  modeling,  and  in  engrav- 
ing and  drawing  on  wood.    There  are  evening 
and  day  classes,  and  the  rules  of  admission 
arc  very  simple    No  pupil  is  received 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  only 
a  fair  knowledge  Of  reading,  w  riting, 
and  arithmetic,  and  certificates  of  good 
conduct  are  demanded.    If  talent  for 
high  art  is  shown,  students  are  recom- 
mended to  those  art 
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schools   designed    particularly   for  professional 
artists.    Bome  of  the  prominent  American  artists 
owe  their  early  development  to  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute ;  but  its  most  valuable  work  is  accomplished 
in  the  industrial  arts. 

Various  associations   for  the  purpose  of  study 

nave  been  formed;  such  as  the  sharp  Art  School, 
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Charcoal  Club,  ami  the  Kit  Kat  Club,  the  latter  and  the  Salmagundi  giving 

some  thought  to  social  intercourse.    Mora  utilitarian  in  ohanoter  are  tho  So-  i 

cty  of  American  Art.*,  tin-  Indies'  Art  Association,  Society  of  Decorative  \rt. 
Woman's  Art  Club,  Society  of  Artist  -  Artisans,  New  York    Etching  Olub. 
Water-Color  Society,  Associ- 
ated Artist-.,   Municipal  Art 
Society,  American  Society  .if 
Scenic  Painting,  and  others. 

Though  New  York  has 
no  salon  that  honors  worthy 
exhibitors,  private  liberality 
has  provided  prizes,  com- 
peted for  at  stated  intervals. 

At  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  are  awarded  annually 
three  prizes  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  three  hundred  dollars 
each,  endowed  by  Julius 
Qallgarten,  for  the  three 
best  pictures  in  oil  by  Amer- 
icans under  thirty-five  years 
of  age;  the  Thomas  H.Clark 
prize  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lar-, for  the  best  painting  in 

oil  by  an  American;  ami  the 

Norman  \V.  Dodge  prize  of 
three  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
best  picture  painted  in  the 
United  States  by  a  woman. 
At  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists, 
the  Webb  prize  of  three 
hundred  dollars  is  awarded 

annually  for  the  best  land- 
scape by  an  American  under  forty  yean  of  age.  The  art  students  are  bJbo 
offered  incentives  for  special  effort.  At  the  Acadcin\  of  Design,  tho  Elliott 
and  Saydam  medals  and  the  Ilallgarten  money  prizes  are  competed  for;  and 
the  Art  Students'  League  has  awarded  some  foreign  scholarships.  In  Is'.'l 
John  A.  Chandler  founded  a  fund  for  foreign  art  students,  which  yields  nine 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  to  support  a  student  for  live  year-  in  Paris. 

As  a  citv,  New  York  has  no  public  art  collection — if  we  except  the  gallery 
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Ol  portraits  of  political  and  military  celebrities  in  the  City  Mall,  which  includes 
interesting  examples  of  earl\  American  portraiture     The  largest  and  most  mi 
portant  collection  <•!  art  object!  in  the  dtj  is  that  in  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum,  which  was  first  inggested  in  i860  bj  >  memorial  from  American  cm 

•.  us  in  Europe  to  John  .lay, 

I'  real  d  o  n  I  "i  the  i   n 

League.  <  llnb.    The  an  com 

inittec    of    the   dub    held  a 

public  meeting  w  bid)  result 
ed  in  the  Incorporation  i" 
iv."  •>!   th<  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Ait.  John  Tay- 
lor Johnston  was  tho  first 
proaidont,  innl  two  \  ears  later 
the  Qrsl  exhibition  was  held. 
The  first  acquisition  <>f  any 
Importance  wan  the  Blodgott 

collection,     which  contains 

soma  excellent  examples  ol 
tin*  Flomiih,  I  lutoh,  Spool  b, 
l  ranch,  and  ISngllah  sol  Is. 

Soon  after  that  the  colloc 
tioii  of  ( u  ncial    Luigi   IV  de 

Cosnola's  Cypriote  antiqnl 
tio   mis  acquired.  Among 
tho  numerous  private  dona 

tiOlU  there  is  the   portrait  ol 

Washington  bj  I  Hlborl  Stuart 
from    I  I'M  iv  Qavomoyor; 

some  line  old   masters  from 

I Icmi  s  < .  Marquand  ;  a  ool 

I.  ol  i"ii  of  modern  painting* 

from  Oatherino  Dorlllard 
Wolfe,  who  also  bequeathed 
two  hundred  thousand  dol 

lars  in  mOnc\  ;  original  drawings  by  "Id  masters  from  Morris  K.  •lesMtip, 
(ieorge  K.  Senev,  and  Cornelius  Yanderhilt,  who  alio   presented  tin-  Morse 

Pair,  bj  Rosa  Bonheur,  valued  at  fit r %  five  thousand  dollars.  Levi  Hide 
Willard  bequeathed  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  tho  purchase  1,1 

architectural  casts;  Mrs.  .1.  Crosby  I'rown,  nearly  three  hundred  musical  instru 

menta;  John  Taylor  Johnston  gave  tha  Rev,  diaries  W.  Kind's  collection  ol 
engraved  gems ;  W.  II.  Yuiidcrbiit,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  Miss Sarah 
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Uzarcw,  miniatures  and  Jowolry;  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  Egyptian  engraved 
stones  and  othor  art  objocts;  Henry  Hilton,  Moissonicr's  Friedland, 
1807,  and  Dotaillo's  Defense  of  Cbempigny ;  .Jamc  .)  .<•  -i  *on  .lawcs, 
Borao  artifltfo  gloat  ;  Alphonse  Duprat,  plaster  oasts  from  ivory  carv- 
ings, Jin. I  s.  w.  Phoenix,  w.  II.  Huntington,  William  E.  Dodge,  s.  L. 
Barlow,  Richard  M  Hunt,  Jacob  Sci.iii, and  othor*, many  mora 
valuable  troasuros.    Through  those  donationi  and  by  jndi-  /^^,  , 
oioua  purohasos  the  collection  Ua*  grown  with  groal  rapidity, 
iiml  now  ombracoB  valuable  antiquities,  paintings,  statuary, 
drawings,  ongrovings,  gems,  metal  work,  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  seals,  cylinders,  pottery,  ami  other  objects  .mil 
ouriositfos.    In  L880  the  building  i"  Oontrnl  Parle  wai 
inaugurated  ond  formally  oponod  by  the  President  of  a 
tho  United  States,   It  has  since  boon  onlargod  and  Im- 
proved, and  on  cortain  days  the  public  is  admitted 
without  charge. 

The  Noyi  fork  Historical  Sooioty  possesses  aboul  two 
hundred  and  flftj  paintings  of  tho  Dutch  ond  [talian 
sohools,  presontod  by  Thomas  J.  Bryan;  the  Louis  Durr 
collection,  tho  old  Now  York  Gallery;  Lumai  Rood's 
collection,  iiml  lining  other  Interesting  works  of  curly 
American  orfc  Tho  National  A&adoray,  through  their  rulo 
that  ovory  assooiato  musl  proBenl  a  painted  portrail  of  liimaolf, 

ond,  whon  ho  b(  mosan  aoadomioion,  an  oxamploof  his  work, 

has  acoumulatod  a  oollooti  E  much  intoresf  i"  tlioarl  historian. 

Tho  Lonox  Library  has  b  notable  oolloction  of  modorn  works, 
inoluding  paintings  by  Munkacsy,  Turnor,  Dolarocho,  and  of 
notablo  American  artists.    A  numbor  oi  modern  paintings,  pre- 
sented by  William  Waldorf  Astor,  are  housed  in  tho  Astor  Li« 
brary,    The  MoroantilG  Library  possesses  a  numlier  (if  line  exiim- 
plos  "i  oorly  American  sculpture.   Tho  Law  Library,  Lotus  Olub, 
Bar  Association,  Union  Loaguo  Olub,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and 
Trinity  Ohuroh  also  own  mauj  Quo  examples  of  art. 

There  are  many  private  gallorios  in  New  Fork,  and  the  value  <»f 
those  alono  i-  ostimatod  al  oight  million  dollars.  At  art  sales  tho 
value  of  notablo  work  is  shown  by  tlio  following  flguros:  In  l^s.'< 

tho  collection  of  (ieorge  I.  Seney  two  hundred  and  t«ight\  live  in 
number — brought  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  Meie 
Bonior's  1807  oosl  tho  lato  Alexander  T.  Stowai'l  sixty  seven  thou- 
sand dollars;  the  portrait  by  Rembrandt)  presontod  by  Henry  G, 
Morquand  to  tho  Metropolitan  Musoum,  cost  twcnt\  live  thousand 

dollars,  ami  OOlTOSponding  values  have  lieen  set  on  Other  art  works 
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vnea  in  thin  city.    At  tho  Stewart  wile,  February  3  and  4,  1898,  the 
following  prices  were  paid:  Fortuny's  choosing  the  Model,  forty-two 
thousand  dollar*;  the  Antiquary,  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  dol- 
lar; the  Arah  Fantasia,  twelve  thousand  dollars;  Baudry's  the  "Wave 
ami  the  Pearl,  eight  thousand  six  hundred  dollars;  and  a  number  of 

the   Parbizon  school   from  two  thousand  six   hundred  dollars  to 
thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  the  lottcr  being  paid 
for  a  Try  on. 

The  paintings  shown  at  one  of  the  annual  reeeptions  of  the 
Pnion  League  Club  were  insured  for  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  lss:t  a  loan  eolleetioii  of  paintings  and  various 
objet*  iViirt,  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  was  insured 
for  more  than  one  million  dollars.    The  sales  of  one  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Academy  aggregated  forty  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  art  stores  of  New  York  as  well  as  in  the  galleries  arc 
found  representative  works  of  all  the  best  American  and  foreign 
artists. 

Numerous  American  artists  have  been  represented  in  the  Paris 
Salon.%  ami    Expositions.     .John   Yanderlyn.   as  early   as  1808, 
received  a  medal  for  his  Marius  on  the  Ruins  of  Carthage.    F.  A. 
Pridgiuan,  in  1*7*.  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
for  the  Funeral  of  the  Mummy,  and  in  the  same  year  I).  M.  Arm- 
Btrong  was  similarly  honored  as  Director  ol   the  American  Art 
Department.    Frederick  E.  Church  received  a  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867;  Elizabeth  Gardener,  honorable  mention 
Salon  of  1871*;  and  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Albert  Bier- 
stadt,  K.  II.  Hlashtield,  .1.  Wells  Champney,  Charles  E. 
and  Samuel  Coleman,  Frank  Fowler,  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton, John  S.   Sargent,   Edward    Kemeys,  Winslow 
Homer,  George  [nness,  Thomas  Moron,  and  others, 
have  also  been  successful  exhibitors. 
The  new  realistic  school  of  Sculpture  has  a  strong 
showing  in  this  city.     Its  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative, Augustus  St.  ( iaudens  (now  in  Paris), 
has  adorned  several  of  the  public  buildings  and 
porks     hi-  work.    Edward  Kemeys  is  celebrated 

for  bis  animal  studies,  and  J.  S.  Hartley,  Wil- 
liam li.  O'Donovan,  and  Limit  Thompson  are 
remarkable  for  their  portrait  busts.  Formerly 
all  our  bronzes  hail  to  he  east  in  Paris,  Munich, 
-  or  Rome  ;  but  that  necessity  has  been  obviated 
by  the  notable  progress  New  York  firms  have 
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made  in  tliut  indiihtry.  Engraving  did  not  antedate  ROnlpturti  in  it-  artistiG  and 
technical  development.  Henry  Hawkins,  the  first  engraver  in  New  York,  like 
all  the  early  engravers,  sought  employment  also  in  other  hranehes of  art.  David 

Edwin,  "the  first  good  engraver  of  the  human  countenance  who  appeared  ni 
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thin  country,"  spoke  of  the  rude  imperfeetioni  attendant  upon  engraving  and 
COppeT  plate  printing  ol  thfl  timo  I'eter  M.miiek  was  for  10018  VOOn  t lie  huMt 
engraver  in  the  city,  and  the  work  of  his  son  and  grandson  marks  the  gradual 
development  of  the  art.     Aslier  hurand,  .l  ime    Bmlllifl  mid  hi-  M)Dj  and  the 
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brothers  Hall  oIbo  oxcellod  in  this  art.  <  libera  of  repute  wore  Joaeph  Andrews, 
Edwin  Forbes,  and  O.O.  Griawold.  Mezzotint  engraving  was  b  popnlar  medium 
for  book  illiihtraiii.ii.  Lithography  has  made  great  progress  since  L827,  when 
tho  Franklin  [nBtitute  granted  Rembrandt  Peale  b  medal  for  hiawork  inthia 
line,  In  advertising,  art  ohromo-lithography  bas  risen  to  a  high  Btage  «>t'  per- 
fection. Ktching,  which  was  at  Aral  only  used  for  illustrative  work,  shows 
remarkable  improvement,  and  al  the  oxhibitiona  of  the  Nov.  Fork  Etching 
Club  some  of  the  best  known  artists  arc  t..  bo  found  represented. 


IN  NEW  YORK. 


In  wood  engra viiiL;  progres*  lias  l.ccn  so  rapid  as  t«.  place  our  work  on  a 
level  with  the  be-t  produced  in  Europe.  Alexander  Anderson,  called  the 
"  Amen,  an  Bewick,"  was  our  first  wood  engraver.  Prior  to  ls4<»  there  was 
little  demand  for  original  work,  but  the  introduction  of  illustrated  newspapers 

brought  the  change.  Some  of  the  beat  American  wood  engravers  have  worked 
in  New  York,  and  in  1891  the  Society  of  American  Wood  Engravers  received 
a  diploma  at  the  Berlin  International  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts.  Photography 
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has  been  of  great  service  to  the  engraver,  and  there  are  many  mechanical  pro- 
cesses  of  reproduction  to-day  which  place  the  tine  arts  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Brooklyn  is  actively  interested  on  its  own  account  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
advancement  of  art.  The  Brooklyn  Art  Association  was  organized  in  1864. 
It  has  a  handsome  stone  building  of  Gothic  architecture  on  Montague  Street, 
adjoining  the  Academy  of  Music.  It  gives  semi-annual  exhibitions,  with  free 
admission  to  the  public,  at  which  have  been  seen  over  ten  thousand  works  of 
art.  In  1864  it  exhibited  a  collection  of  engravings,  the  first  to  take  place  in 
America,  In  the  spring  of  1872  it  exhibited  a  collection  of  works  of  American 
art,  arranged  chronologically  from  171")  to  1872. 
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The  Brooklyn  Art  Olnl),  which  was  organ- 
i/.c<j  in  [881,  bill  u  morabors  all  the  artists  of 
note  in  the  borough,  li  boldi  annual  Pall 
uml  Spring  exhibitions. 

Tlio  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  i*  u  powerful  body,  numerically  and 

intellectually.     I>   I"'"  ncarl)    live  thousand 

members,  and  Is  tho  moot  Influential  and  pro 
grosaivo  In  tho  advancement  of  1 1 • « -  arts  and 
leioncoi  ol  any  similar  organisation  in  this 
country.    By  an  act  of  tho  Legislature  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  An-*  and  Scioncei  ii 
authorized  to  establish  museums  of  art  and 
Boionco.    In  pursuance  of  thiaaiite  whs  bo 
looted  in  rnitituto  Park  (a  trool  of  land  con 
taining  aboul  forty  five  acrefl  on  the  aummif 
uml  BOuthom  Blopo  of  Proapool  Hill)  facing 
the  Eoitorn  Parkway,  and  leased  to  the 
Brooklyn  [nstitntc  of  Arts  and  Sciences  foi 
ono  hundred  years  at  a  nominal  rent.  Tho 
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value  ..f  the  Bite  is  |900,000.  The  (then)  City  of  Brooklyn  erected  a  section  of  the 
muaeum,  which  was  opened  .lime  ls'.'7,  at  a  cost  of  *:5o(i,00O.  A  like  appropriation 
will  be  made  each  year  until  the  Btructure  is  completed,  when  it  will  inclose  an  area 
of  Ave  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square,  with  lour  interior  courts.  The  plan  provides 
for  collections,  illustrating  the  general  history  of  Art  and  Architecture  on  the  first  floor, 
rooms  for  the  illustration  of  the  practical  Arts  and  Sciences  OU  the  second  floor,  and  gal- 
leries for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  Painting,  Engraving,  Etching,  and  Decorative 
Art  on  the  third  floor.     The  central  portion  is  carried  one  story  higher  than  the  rest  of 

the  building,  and  in  this  the  Schools  of  Pine  Arts  and  of  Architecture  will  be  located. 

A  rare  example  of  the  successful  combining  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture 
is  presented  in  the  new  building  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  ^  Ork.  The  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  architect,  Mr.  .lames  Brown  Lord, 
has  resulted  in  an  addition  to  the  architecture  of  New  York  which  not  only  he  and  the 
arti8ts  and  sculptors  employed  thereon  may  view  with  satisfaction,  hut  which  citizens  in 

general  may  regard  with  pride,  ami  to  which  they  and  future  generations  can  point  as 
the  beginning  Of  B  new  era  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings.  Iii  order  that  the 
plftna  should  be  carried  Out  by  builders  thoroughly  competent  to  grasp  the  artistic 
details  and  classic  construction  of  the  proposed  building,  it  was  made  a  provision  of 
the  act  which  authorised  the  erection  of  this  building,  that  the  contract  should  not 
necessarily  be  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  whether  or  not  he  be  competent,  as  has  been 

the  custom,  thus  making  it  possible  to  select  men  thoroughly  equipped  in  every  par- 
ticular for  that  class  of  work.    The  result  of  the  acceptance  of  this  idea  has  been  most 
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gratifying:  not  only  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  but  also  from  the  practical 
considerations  filial  the  building  lias  boon  completed  within  the  time  limit  and 
also  within  the  appropriation,  which  was  sTiihjmih  ii i.iMKi  for  construction 
iiml  $200,000  for  sculpture  and  interior  decoration,  This  has  never  before 
boon  1 1  •  *  -  case  in  the  construction  of  a  public  building  in  New  fork,  and  this 
Buccoasfnl  precedent  will  bo  followed  In  building  the  new  Hull  of  Records  and 
the  Now  "i  k  Public  Library,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  all  future  public  building, 
Considering  the  importance  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
building  from  the  standpoint  "t  art  and  orohitocturo,  a  brief  description  will  not 
he  out  i.i'  place  in  this  article. 

Dignity  ami  grace  are  the  chief  characteristics  ,,f  the  classic  Corinthian 
architecture,  which  the  material,  pure  white  marble,  enhance*  ami  blends.  The 
Imposing  columns  and  portico  (roaehod  by  a  broad  flight  of  marble  steps)  ot  thu 

main  entrance,  ..n  Twcnt\  tilth  Street,  and  the  order  pf  columns  supporting  the 
projOOting  cornice  on  the  Madison  Avenue  Bide,  add  imprcssi  vencss  and  ornate- 

ness  to  the  dosign.  The  sculpture  which  adorns  the  building  is  part  of  the 
architectural  conception,  being  intonded  t"  omphasieo,  as  integral  parts,  the  har- 
monious W  hole. 

The  main  group  over  the  pediment  Of  the  Twcnt\  tifth  Street  eh-vation, 


represent  in;;  Justice,  is  by  Mr.  Daniel  Chester  French.  The  central  feature  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  facade  i*  another  large  group,  representing  Peace,  by  Mr. 
Carl  Hitter.     Kach  of  these  groups  is  twelve  feet  high. 

On  each  Side  Of  the  portico,  at  the  BUmmit  of  the  steps,  is  a  pedestal  hearing 
a  seated  BtatUC  of  Force  and  Wisdom  respectively,  sculptured  by  P.  "Wellington 
Ruckstuhl.  In  the  pediment  over  the  portico,  the  triangular  apace  ortympannm 
is  filled  with  an  allegorical  representation  of  Law  triumphing  over  Anarchy, 

exc-cuted  by  Charles  II.  N'iehaus.  Its  dimensions  are  forty-three  feet  long  by 
nine  feet  high.  The  end  of  the  building  fronting  on  the  s.piare  is  distinguished 
by  a  row  of  four  caryatides  supporting  tin-  top  cornice;   these  represent  the 

four  seasons,  ami  are  the  work  of  Thomas  Shields  Clarke. 

The  rest  of  the  skyline  is  broken  at  regular  intervals  by  decorative  statues, 
which  complete  the  scheme  of  tin-  architecture.  The  sculptors  of  these  figures, 
Of  which  there  are  ten,  an-  Charles  A.  Lopez,  Herbert  Adams,  E.  C.  Potter,  J. 

Scott  Hartley, George  E,  Bissel,  II.  K.  Bush-Brown, John  Donoghnc,  Augustus 
Lukemon,  Philip  Martigny,  and  William  Cowper.  The  reliefs,  which  fill  in  the 
siiudl  pediments  over  the  windows  of  the  /»/  /A"/',  an-  the  work  of  II.  M. 
Schwar/.ott. 

The  mural  decoration  of  the  interior  owes  its  marvelous  beauty  and  artistic 
distinction  to  ten  famous  painters.  E.  II.  I'dashficld,  II.  <  >.  Walker,  and  Edward 
Simmons,  are  responsible  for  the  three  large  panels  on  the  easterly  wall  of  the 
OOUrt  room.  The  frieze  panels  of  this  room  have  been  painted  by  Alfred  Q. 
Collins,  Joseph  Limber,  and  Kenyon  Cox.  The  fric/.e  panels  of  the  main 
entrance  hall  are  by  Robert  Reid,  U.  Siddons  Mowbray,  Willard  Metcalf,  and 
0.  V.  Turner.  The  harmony  of  lines  of  the  work  of  the  different  painters, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  attained  in  no  other  public  building  of  modern 
times  either  here  or  in  Europe,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  painters  Organized 
themselves  into  an  association  under  tin- direction  and  advisement  of  the  famous 

mural  artist,  John  La  Forge. 

The  development  of  art  in  New  York  has  kept  pare  with  the  growth  of  the 
city.  The  artists  have  ••cased  to  rely  upon  the  influence  of  foreign  schools,  and 
are  ever)  year  becoming  more  individual  and  national  in  spirit.  There  is  not 
BO  much  of  tlie  Bohemian  spirit  in  the  American  art  centers  as  in  Europe,  but 
a  truly  fraternal  comradeship  exists  among  them,  and  their  devotion  to  art  for 

the  Bake  of  art  will  lead  them  on  to  the  highest  results. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  BCOpC  of  this  article  to  mention  all  the  artists 
who  have  achieved  distinction.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  name  even  all  the 
more  prominent  ones  ;  w  hat  has  been  done  i-  merely  BUggeStive,  as  a  list  of  the 
artists  in  high  standing  in  New  York  i*  very  large,  tO  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
mense array  of  plodders  who  are  so  busily  engaged  in  making  a  living  with 
their  knowledge  of  drawing  that  they  have  no  time  to  develop  what  real 
artistic  instinct  they  may  possess. 
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l-:w  amsti;i;i»  \  M  produced  no  lit 
orataro  at  all,  and  the  later  colonial 
poriod  was  not  enriched  by  any  con 
tributfonfl  from  N«u  5Tork  City.  It 
was  not  until  the  inception  "t  the  [tevolu 
ti-.n  that  anything  autochthonous  emanated 
from  the  embryo  metropolis.   Then,  and 
Inter,  the  literary  men  and  women  who 
lived  here  were  nol  numerous,  and  the 
local  periodicals,  which  were  few  and 
tontativo  for  man)  yean,  contained  com- 
^HCEy  "~  parativoly  little  from  without  the  city 

H^^^H     \'  coterie,  while  to-day  New  York  is  tin 

I  ri  ndi  svoub  oi   hundreds  of  acknovi  I 

ed|;ed  authors,  and  her  magazines  and 

|L  othi  '  |"  riodic  il  pre  i  ni  contributions 

from  all  parte  ol  the  country  and  from 
|        ■  the  globe.  Writers 

under  n  Nov  Fori  print,  and  the 

patronage  ol  the  n  nding  public  has 

Steadily  tended  to  the  establishment  of 
representative  literary  journals  in  the  citj 
Of    New    York.      Soulier  or   later  every 

American  author  of  worth,  and  many  for 
eign  ones,  send  or  bring  their  manuscripts 
to  New  ^  orkj  and  the  city,  like  o  monster  magnet,  draws  to  itself  the  literarj 

personalitiei  in  whom  readers  at  large  take  interest. 

The  question  as  to  whether  New  York  is  or  is  not  the  literary  center  of 
America  Was  disCUBSOd  long  ago,  an. I  continues  to  be  debated,  though  not  an 

engrossing  topic.    It  was  discussed  in  the  time  of  Poo,  who  took  the  affirmative 

side  of  the  question.       When  he   published   his  scries  of  criticisms  on  The 

Literati  of  New  York,  bo  explained  the  phraseologj  of  bis  title  by  saying: 
"  New  York  literature  n.av  be  taken  as  „  fair  representation  ol  that  of  the 
eo.mtrv  at  huge.   The  oitj  itself  is  the  fooufl  of  American  letters.    It>  authors 

moludo  perhaps  one  fourth  of  all  in  America,  and  the  intluc.ee  tli.-x  exert  OH 
their  brethren,  if  seemingly  silent,  is  m.t  tl,c  less  oxtensive  and  decisive." 

There  is  iomo  quostion  as  t..  whether  this  was  true  in  the  '80s,  and  the 
•408,  when  I'oc  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  wn.te  the**  words  It 
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certainly  was  not   the  case  some  few  years  before.    Toward  the  beginning  of 

the  century  Philadelphia  held  a  higher  place  in  bettes-lettres.   Only  when  the 

century  began  did  New  York  eminence  to  cut  any  figure  in  authorship.  Pre- 
vious tO  I^1"  her  autln.iv  who  are  at  all  recalled  t..-dav  arc  but  two  in  number. 

Prance  can  claim  the  honor  of  the  ancestry  of  the  first — the  poet  Philip  Fre- 
neau.  He  was  born  on  Frankfort  Street,  in  L752,  of  a  family  which  had 
emigrated  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

The  same  year  also  saw  the  birth  of  Eliza  Bleecker,  the  earliest  New  York 
poetess,  the  daughter  of  Brandt  Schuyler,  and  of  excellent  family. 

But  if  New  York's  literary  activities  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  meagre, 
the  nineteenth  century  was  at  op.ee  t<>  witness  a  change.  Before  ten  years  had 
run  their  course  a  host  <.f  brilliant  men  had  sprung  to  the  fore.  Washington 
Irving,  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  had  issued  his  History  of  New  York,  and,  in 
Conjunction  with  .lames  Kirkc  Paulding,  hail  started  New  York's  first  magazine 
— Salmagundi.  Though  absent  from  the  City  on  foreign  travels  for  many  years, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  a  resident  abroad,  [rving  continued  a  leading  personage 
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in  the  metropolis'  literature  for  half  a  century  thereafter.  Tin-  ..1.1  house  be 
was  born  in — on  William  Street,  near  Fulton  Street,  in  L788  —ha*  gone,  bill 
its  precise  Bite  is  still  known  and  pointed  out. 

Contemporary  with  Irving  were  a  score  of  hardly  lesser  light.-.  I'aulding, 
his  ronfreri1  in  Salmagundi,  poet,  humorist,  ami  novelist,  afterward  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  Van  Buren,  was  horn  in  Dutches-  (  ounty,  in 
lT7i».  Ilemoviiig  t«>  New  York  on  arriving  at  manhood,  he  im- 
mediately affiliated  with  the  literary  circle.   The  most  promi 

nent   characteristic  >>f    Paulding  as  an  author  was  that  of 

nationality.    lie  labored  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
American   natural  scenery  and   American  society  con- 
tained ample  inspiration  and  material  for  the  Ameri- 
can author.      AjlOther   poet  of   the   time  was  John 
II. .ward  Payne,  born  in  New  York  in  IT'.'l.  The 
song  of  Home,  Sweet  1 1 ome,  occurring  in  a  drama 
called  Clari,  the   Mud  of   Milan,  immortalized  trifl 

name. 

( )f  tin-  period  was  also  James  Lawson,  who  re- 
iii. .ved  from  Glasgow  to  New  York  in  1816, 
taking  deep  interest  iu  American  letter-,  and  \v:i- 
instrnmental  in  introducing  the  work-  «.f  Halleck 
and  other  author.-  to  English  and  Scotch  audiences. 
When  Edwin  Forrest  appeared  at  the  liowery  The- 
ater in  1826,  as  Othello,  Lawson  wrote  for  the  New 
York  Literary  Gazette  and  American  Athenaeum 
the  first  criticism  on  that  actor,  pointing  out  defects, 
but  predicting  the  success  subsequently  attained, 
(iulian  (Vommelin  Verplanck,  born  in  New  York  in 
1786,  a  ripe  scholar,  who  came  into  notice  in  this  era, 
was  one  of  the  first  defenders  of  American  <  opyright,  and 
author  of  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.  Samuel  Wood  worth  he 
came  identified  with  New  York  life  in  1809.  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake,  who  wrote  The  American  Flag  and  The  Culprit  Fay,  W8J 
another  of  the  coUru  of  these  first  days  of  the  century;  he  WAS 
born  in  New  York  in  17'.'.".,  and  now  lies  in  an  all  but  neglected 
grave  in  the  IWoinrh  of  the  Hr-.nx.  l'"itz-<  ireene  Halleck.  this  poet"-  greatest 
friend,  was  born  at  (iuilford,  Connecticut,  in  17i><»,  and  came  tO  New  York  in 
L811,  remaining  for  thirty-eight  years,  during  which  time  his  graceful  poems 
nude  his  name  familiar  in"  America  and  England,  and  hi-  style,  in  that  it  wa-  so 
tempting  to  eopv,  was  the  bane  of  young  writer-  of  ver-e. 

On  the  death  of  Drake,  Halleck  wrote  the  poem  beginning  with  the  mem 
orable  lines  : 
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the  time. 


Gtreen  •>«•  the  turf  shove  1 1 1 « ■« • . 
Friend <>t in  v  better  daj  i ' 

Noiii-  kn.'w  UlM  but  t"  love  tl  

None  aamsd  thee  but  to  prelsi 
The  years  immediately  following  bring  on  the  ntagv  fit.  rati  of  no  le--.  .lis 

tinotion    Uryant,  Morris,  I'oe,  and  Willi-     William  Oullon  Bryant, 
who  hud  been  born  in  Qummington,  Massachusetts)  in  LTO^dld 

not  come  to  the  metropolis  until  JS-J.'.,  when  hi-  tume  us  a  poet 

was  already  made.    Nine  years  curlier  he  hud  published 
Thanatopsts,  ami  this  had  established  hi-  reputation.  \ 

editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  frOHl  L898  to  the  du\  of  his 
death,  just  fifty  yearn  Inter,  he  stood  as  one  ol  the  chi<  I 
literary  geniu-. •-  ol  the  citl 
New   ^  oi  k  has  inun\  ineinorir-  of   Kdgar  Allan  r00. 
At  the  age  of  thirh  three  (in  1844),  he  took  up  his 

rotidonoc  here,  projecting  The  Stylus,  o  magailne 

of  his  own,  which  never  appeared.      lie  wan  odl 

torially  ongaged  on  the  Bvening  Minor,  The 
Raven  was  wrlttoo  during  his  rosidenofl  lu  \«  u 
fork,  and  appeared  la  !!»•  Whig  Review  for  Fob 

rimry,  I K-| ."».     In  the  same  year  I'oe  began  to  edit 

the  Broadway  Journal,  In  connection  with  Ohnrli 

II.  BrlggS,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  the 
publication  ceased,  at  the  close  ol  the  -.e-uiid  volume 
While  living  in    New    York  he  wrote  for  (iodcy'n 

Lady'i  Book,  The  Literati  of  Now  Fork;  after  which 
be  removed  to  Fordham,  whore  Home  of  hii  most  popu 

lar  poems  and  taleH  were  prOdllCOd.     The  hurnhlr  OOttSgO 
in  Which  ho  livid  at  l-'ordham  still  stands  intact,  und  bus 

become  a  literary  Mecca  for  the  growing  number  of  bin 

admirer*. 

Morris  and  Willis  together— Nathaniel  Parkor  Willi- and  George 

Pope  Morris  wen-  powerful  force-  in  tho  ad  viin.nnrnt  ol  fcfofl 
York  literature;  both  WOrfl  DOOtl  and  OSSBVlltJ  of  a  bfgll  type,  and 

edited  during  the  '20s  and '80s,  some  of  tho  itrongost  Journals  of 

Morris's  SOngS,  Woodman,  Sparc  that  TrOO,  and  Ncarth.-  I.uke,  WOW 
in  his  day,  and  later,  lUDg  all  over  the  country.    Willi*  published  many  v..| 

□race;  edited  The  Legendary  and  The  Token  of  Peter  Parley;  fonndod  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  subsequently  merged  In  the  New  STorli  Mirror 
He  took  absorbing  Interest  In  literature,  and  frequently  tent  a  helping  hand  to 

young  aspirants  iu  whom  hit  recognized  merit.  Poo  WSJ  for  B  tJmfl  In  his 
employ    Willis  has  publicly  testiticd  that  I'oe  wa  .     ui\  and  conHciontioui 
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worker,  and  wan  never  known 
t.,  come  t.»  bis  de§1<  onder  the 
slightcHt  influence  of  stimu- 
lants. This  testimony  has  gone 

a  long  way  to  controvert  the 
general  I  >  accepted  opinion  thai 
I'oc   wax  a  constant  tippler. 

Tin'  literar'j  activity  of  those 
two  men  continued  from  about 
1828  to  L86B.  In  L846  they 
joined  forces,  establishing  the 
Borne  Journal,  which  periodi- 
cal in  Htill  iii  existence. 

Two  pieoefl  Of  fragmentary 
literature  of  thin  time  deserve 

especial  note.  Thomas  Dnnn 
English  wrote  lien  Bolt  for 

the  New  York  Mirror  in  1848, 
and  a  few  \  cai>  later  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Augustus  Muhlenberg 
wrote  the  hymn,  I  Would  not 
Live  Alwav,  while  rector  of  the 
I  'rot extant  Episcopal  ( 'hurch  of 
WASHINGTON  IRVING.  the  Holy  Communion. 

In  the  \r>t»s  and  the  years 
immediately  following,  (ieorge  William  Curtis  and  Bayard  Taylor  were  the 

oamoi  moil  frequently  In  the  mouths  of  people  that  loved  literature.  Bayard 
Tavlor,  tl  gh  horn  in  Pennsylvania,  made  New  York  his  literary  home,  ami 

by  his  work  and  his  prOBOIlOO  kopl  alive  American  literary  enthusiasm.  Trav- 
eler And  DOVelist,  be  worked  Incessantly  in  the  turning  out  of  frOth  volumes, 
(ieorge  William  Curtis  was  one  ol  the  original  editors  of  I'utnam's,  for  which 
magasino  he  wrote  the  latirietd  I'otiphar  I'apcrs,  and  the  story  of  I'rueand  I. 
In  1858  ho  inaugurated  in  Earner's  Magazine  the  edit. .rial  department  known 
as  Tin-  KaM  Ohair,  which  he  conduoted  until  his  death.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
was  for  a  number  of  years  editor  iii  chief  of  Harper's  Weekly.  Editor  and 
essayist,  he  was  also  a  "Good  Government"  politician, and  during  the  later 
years  oi  life  led  in  many  an  active  campaign  on  Staten  Island,  now  the 
Borough  of  Richmond. 

In   L821  there  was  horn  in  New  York  the  Shakespearean  scholar,  Richard 

Grant  White.  Hie  first  writing  was  as  a  dramatic,  musical,  and  art  critic  for 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  of  whioh  he  became  editor.  Eis  schol- 
arly and  Critical  abilities  were  lirst  fullv  exhibited  in  a  series  of  papers  in  Tut- 
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nam's  Magazine,  in  which  he  quest ioningly  probed  the  reliability  of  Colliers 
folio  manuscript  emendations  of  Shakespeare. 

New  Yorker*  by  adoption,  in  the  later  years  of  their  life  (from  1850  to 
1870),  were  the  poetic  <  arv  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe,  literally  earning  a  living 
by  their  pens. 

Hridging  the  chasm  hetween  the  New  York  of  1*40  and  the  metropolis  of 
to  day  are  two  poets,  man  and  wife;  they  alone  remain  of  those  days  more 
than  half  a  century  agone.  These  two — Richard  Henry  Stoddard  and 
Elizabeth  Drew  his  wife  have  lived  and  worked  in  New  York  for  many 
years,  the  former  since  is;}."),  each  wielding  a  strong  influence  for  the  growth 
and  perpetuation  of  American  letters.  After  serving  for  ten  years  as  literary 
editored  the  World,  Mr.  Stoddard  took  charge  of  the  literary  department  of 
the  Mail  and  Express. 

Since  I860  the  numl.er  of  New  York  authors  of  merit  has  greatly  increased. 
The  names  of  the  most  distinguished  of  that  period  and  of  the  present  day  must 

suffice. 

The  dean  of  the  guild  <>f  letters  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  in  New 
York  is  most  generally  conceded  to  be  Edmund  _ 
Clarence   Stedman,    who  in   1858  made 
New   York  his  permanent  home,  and 
at  once,  following  the  true  bent  of 
his  nature,  fused  with  the  higher  A 
literary   element  and  began  to 
\\  rite.     The  grace,  perfection,  fl| 
and  virility  of  his  verse  awoke 
unusual    attention,    and    ho  ^fl 
soon    beeame    famous.  His 
latest  volume  of   poems  ap- 
peared in   lNi>7.  Meantime 
he  has  added  much  of  value 
to  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try.  both  in  prose  and  verso, 
all  his  work  being  aglow  with 
an  intense  spirit  of  nationality, 
lie  has  probably  done  more  for 

the  permanency  of  American 

letters  than  any  American  author. 
Young  writers  have  always  found 
in  him  a  cordial  friend  ami  a  ju- 
dicious adviser. 

Nearly  all  his  life  Mr.  Stedman  has 
been  in  active  commercial  business  as     FITZ-GREENE  B ALLEGE 
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well  as  in  literature.  His  literary  work,  despite  its  volume,  i-  done  "after 
hours."  He  is  a  banker  and  broker  in  Wall  Street,  and  may  DC  found  in  his 
office  almost  any  .lay. 

Walt  Whitman  has  celebrated  New  York  in  some  oi  his  poems,  and  after 
the  civil  war  was  f<>r  some  years  a  familiar  figure  on  lower  I.roadvvay.  when 
the  famous  "PfafFs"  was  the  American  precursor  of  the  Parisian  "Chut 
Xnii-y    lie  was  for  a  long  time  employed  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  no  suspicion  of  what  was  in  the  man  ev  er  snggested  itself  to 
his  associates  there.    But  in  New  York,  long  before  he  be- 
came famous,  he  was  much  admired  and  carcfulh  listened 
to  in    Bohemian   circles.     He   frequently   recited  his 
poems,  and  was  one  of  the   features  of  this  literary 
world.     In  1**7  he  lectured,  by  invitation,  OD  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln,  at  the   Madison   Square  Theater,  the 
ushers  and  ticket-takers  being  his  fellow-author-. 
On  this  occasion  Whitman  was  surprised  and  over- 
come on  the  stage  by  the  presentation  of  a  hunch 
of  lilacs,  his  favorite  flower,  by  the  infantile  Laura 
Btedman,  granddaughter  of  Edmund  0.  S  ted  man. 

The  author  of  Old  Folks  at  Home,  Stephen  ('. 
Foster,  spent  most  of  his  life  in  New  York,  com 
posing  hen-  many  of  his  numerous  popular  songs. 

Among  the  men  who  stood  foremost  in  New 
York  letters  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  was  Josiah 
Gilbert  Holland,  better  known  as  Dr.  .1.  G.  Qollani 
novelist  and  poet.     While  traveling  in  Europe  in  L866, 
he  conceived  a  new-style  magazine  plan,  which  resulted 
in  his  settling  in  Xew  York.     lie  was  encouraged  and  in- 
dorsed by  Scribner,  Armstrong  and  Company,  and  by  Kos- 
Well  Smith,  and  the  magazine  was  started,  under  tin-  title  ot 
Scribner's,  but  was  afterward  merged  into  The  Century.  'Ibis 
magazine   Dr.  Holland  conducted  until  his  death,  when  his 
chos,.n  chief  associate,  Mr.  Kichard  Watson  Gilder,  took  charge. 

It  is  chiefly  through  his  editorial  labors  that  Mr  Gilder  has 
made  himself  a  force  in  American  letters,  though  ho  ranks  high  as  a  poet  of 
grace  and  sentiment.     Like  George  William  Curtis,  he  has  taken  part  in 
municipal  affairs,  and  in  addition  to  this  ha-  interested  himself  in  tenement 
house  reform. 

Boston  held  for  many  years,  but  now  New  York  p   as  a  permanent 

fixture,  the  novelist  of  realism,  William  Dean  Howell*.  He  hai  been  B  gn  at 
addition  to  the  literary  society  of  the  metropolis,  and  ha-  visited  every  corner  of 
it.    In  1886  he  became  connected  with  the  firm  «'f  Harper  and  Brother-,  arrang- 
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U)g  tO  write  for  them  e\elu-ivelv  At  the  -aiuc  tunc  he  commenced  to  edit  The 
Kditor's  Btudj  for  Harper's    Maga/iue,  which  new  department  tOOk  the  place  oi 

The  Easy  Chair,  edited I  for  so  many  years  h\  I  go  M    Curtis     Mr.  llowclls 

retired  from  The  Editor's  Stud)  after  a  tew  w  ar-,  and  was  succeeded  b>  Charles 

Dudlej  Warner. 

Mr.  Warner  doc-  not  live  in  New  York,  preferring  his  broad  lawns  at  Hart 
ford,  Connecticut  ;  but  he  i-  von    freepionth  ill  the  metropolis,  and 

one  of  his  best  novels,  The.  Qoldon  House,  li  b  fcfew  Fort  -tors. 

Not  a  few  of  the  well  known  authors  have  chosen  the  new 
metropolis  as  the  scene  ot  their  imaginings.    Paul  Leicester 
Fold's    Tin     Honorable   I'eter  Sterling    is  a    New  York 
novel,  i'"  author  living  in  the  BorOOgh  of  Ibooklyn. 
lirandor  Matthew-,  who  is  a  New   Yorker  l>\  birth, 
A     has  Written  His  Father's  Son,  a  Wall  Street  and  up 
town  Htor\       The  scenes  of  most  of  Edgar  Faweett's 

novels  are  laid  In  New  Fork,  hli  nattvoolt^  ■  i  *— » T 

and  manj  like  I  In  ox  no  smaller  popularity  might 

bo  mentioned. 

II    C.  BunnOr,  the  verse  and  short  itorj  writer,  wan 
a  New   STorkOF,  though  he  actually  lived  m  New 
.l.  r-e\     hall   an  hour  away,      Frank   R,  BtOOktOQ, 
the  novelist,  and   H   W.  Mabie,  the  essayist,  are  frt 
oiienth  in  the  city,  though  they  ha\c  coimlrv  homes 
just  outside.      Persistent   among   the   oitv,  dwellers, 
livim.',  too,  in  the  very  heart  of  tOWU,  are   F.  HopUu 
-on  Smith  and  Uichard  Harding  Davis.     II.  II  Boys 
sen,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  lived  liore      William  Mil 

ligan  Sloanc,  the  author  of  the  Nupoh        Biography, ll  now 

in  Xew  York;  and  two  highly  regarded  men  of  letters  are 

George  Edward  Woodbery,  ol  ( olumbia  I  nlvoi  ilty,  who  edited 

a  life  of  POO,  and  <  harlcs  I  >e  Kay. 

Nearly  all  of  these  men,  and  man)  other*,  arc  tO  be  found 
frequently  at  the  Century  Club,  in  West  PortjJ  third  Street, 
the  chief  literary  olub  in  the  metropolis;  for  further  paction 

Ian*  of  which  the  reader  li  referred  to  the  article  on  clubs. 

The  "  colony "  of  uuthorM  in  the  new  metropolis  has  been       B  feature  of 

statistical  importance.  It  steadily  continues  to  increase.  Notwithstanding  the 
diversity  Of  their  literary  pursuit-,  there  seems  to  exist  among  the  authors  con- 
gregated in  New  York  a  spirit  of  bon/lOfnis,  fo-tered.  perhaps,  by  the  establish* 
merit  and  character  of  the  Authors'  Club,  whose  rooms  in  Carnegie  Hall,  at 
the  corner  of  Seventh   Avenue  and  Fifty  -ixth  Street,  arc  a  favorite  rOSOrl 

Constitutional  eligibility  to  membership  in  the  club  consist-  in   being  "  thl 
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author  of  d  published  bool  proper  to  literature,  or  of  creditable  literary  work 
equivalent  to  Buch  b  book."  Teebnioal  publieationi  and  newspapers,  as  such, 
are  not  considered  literature.  The  club  wan  organized  in  L882,  the  organizers 
boing  N'>:iii  Brooks,  Edward  Eggleston,  Riobard 
Watson  GKldor,  Lawrence  Elutton,  Obarloi  Do 
Kay,  Brando*  Matthews,  and  Edmund  Olarena 
Stcilinaii.  The  founders,  including  the  organize  n 
namod,  wore  Henry  Mill--  Aldon,  EXjalmar  fljortb 
Boyoson,  Stlllman  S<  Oonant,  Goorge  William 
Ourtis,  Henry  Drislor,  Goorge  Gary  Eggloaton, 
Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin,  Parke  Godwin,  Jobn 
R,  (J.  Haasardj  Branson  Howard,  Obarlton  T. 
Lowia,  Jonas  M  Libboy,  Hamilton  W,  tfabie, 
William  s.  Mayo,  Raphaol  Pumpolly,  Allen 
Thorndike  Rico,  Riobard  Granl  White,  and  E,  I.. 
Yburoans,  Tboolub  numbors  ovor  one  hundred 
:nni  flftj  members.  Amongtho  foreign  honorary 
mombors  are  Maarton  Maartons  ami  Alphonso 
Daudot.    Matthew  Arnold  ami  Robert  Louis 

StOVeUBOn  arc  among  flic  deceased. 

The  olub  baa  no  prosldont;  if-  government, 

when  not  oxoroisod  by  tbo  mombors  in  mooting 

assembled,  iH  vested  in  ah  oxooutivo  oounoil  <»f 

nine,  who  oonBtituto  tbo  trustees      the  corpora 

tion  and  all  it*  property.    Evory  member  Ib  per* 

mittod  to  Invite  one  guosi  at  eaeli  social  meeting, 

but  the  secretary  of  tbo  olub  may  givo  permis- 
sion for  the  invitation  <>t'  more  than  ond  Dr. 

Rossitor  Johnson,  pool  mid  novolist,  was  mado 

secretary  for  LQ98.    Ho  is  one  of  the  most  active 

membors  of  the  olub,  and  was  ohiofly  instrumontal 
in  getting  up  the  Liber  Soriptorum,  a  sumptuously 
printed  volume  containing  articles  specially  eon 
tributod  by  members  of  tho  club,  the  art  if  It  s 
being  Bignod  in  autograph,  and  never  t«.  bo  re-  WILLIAM  i> 

produced.  The  edition  was  limited  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  oopios,  which  sold  at  one  hundred  dollars  eaoh.  The  social  fort- 
nightly meetinga  at  the  rooms  of  the  dub  always  inoludo  a  convivial  hour  or 
two.  Distinguished  authors  from  abroad  are  frequently  entertained.  All 
persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  refined  hospitality  of  the  Authors'  Olub  treas- 
ure the  event,  and  fee]  that  the  association  is  a  great  force  for  the  future  of 
the  literature  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  oountrj  m,  general. 


Among  the  women  authors  ami  editors  resident  in  the  metropolis  who 
may  be  named  ire  Mariana  Griswold  Van  Rensselaer  (Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Kclisselacr,,  whose  criticisms  of  fine  art  and  architecture  are  classics;  Ellen 

M.  Hutchinson,  literary  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
who  collaborated  with  Mr.  Stedman  in  making  A 
Library  of  American  Literature  ;  Edith  Thomas, 
whose  poems  abound  in  subtilty  of  thought  and 
expression  ;  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  whose  later 
verse  has  attracted  wide  attention  by  its  morality 
mid  force;  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a  novelist  was  made  by  Flower  de  Hun- 
dred; Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  (Julien  Gor- 
don), whose  portrayals  of  society  life  are  semi- 
historic  ;  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  who  succeeded 
Man  L  Booth  as  editor  of  Harper's  Bazar; 
Mary  Mapcs  Dodge,  editor  of  Sr.  Nicholas;  Mrs. 
.1.  ('.  Crolv  (.Jenny  . I  unci,  the  founder  of  Sorosis ; 
.leannctte  L.  (Jilder,  who,  with  her  brother  Joseph, 
edits  the  Critic;  and  Marian  Harland  (Mrs.  Ter- 
hunc),  who  lives  in  Brooklyn. 

Although  America  had  not  to  go  through  a 
process  of  social  civilization  in  her  carl\  day.-,  and 
had  not  to  make  primary  experiment  in  higher 
education,  so  far  as  the  production  of  native  lit- 
erature was  concerned,  she  was  unconsciously  de- 
pendent on  ancestral  culture.  We  were  essentially 
English.  The  first  magazine  of  the  metropolis, 
Salmagundi,  a  modest  post-Revolutionary  publi- 
cation, though  devoted  to  local  subjects,  seemed 
a-  it  written  for  the  readers  of  the  London  Spec- 
tator, and  in  the  wit,  satire,  fancy,  and  pathos  of 
its  editors,  Irving  and  Paulding,  the  thread  of 
gold  was  plainly  drawn  from  the  loom  of  Addison 
and  Steele.  But  the  social  custom.-  satirized  in 
that  periodical  were  peculiar  to  New  York  City 
as  it  then  existed,  and  in  that  respect  the  pub- 
lication was  individual,  unique,  and  representative,  and  marked  an  era  in  the 
establishment  of  American  letters. 

The  satirical  vein  dominant  in  Salmagundi  flowed  into  the  succeeding  epoch, 
which  was  one  of  poetry,  and  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  names  of  Ilalleck 
and  Drake,  who,  however,  were  flanked  by  a  small  group  of  verse-makers 
not  discreditable  to  their  leaders.     But  aside  from  their  lighter  productions, 
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Halleck  and  Drake  raised  high  the  Btandard  <>f  native  aathonkip  and  beoame 
truly  national  poets.    William  Oulleo  Bryant,  whose  length  ol  days  extended 

well  to  tin-  close  of  the  eentnry,  was  then  hut  beginning  that  poetical  Course 

which  ran  through  varying  phases  of  the  literary  history  of  the  metropolis  It 
is  to  be  noted  as  a  feature  of  this  metropolitan  life  that  even  in  those  earl) 
davs  writers,  especially  poets,  had  no  patronage  which  enahled  them  t<>  live 
independent  of  that  business  spirit  of  the  city  which  had,  and  still  maintain-,  it-, 

own  standard  of  "  success."  For  a  livelihood  authors  had  to  depend  00  practi- 
cal work  other  than  writing.  Drake,  having  acquired  a  comfortable  fortune  by 
marriage,  was  exempt  from  sueh  necessity,  hut  llalleck  was  a  slave  of  the  ledger. 
Speculation  as  to  the  regard  which  his  employer,  .John  Jacob  &Stor,  had  for  his 
poetical  gifts  leads  to  recalling  what  Stedman  lias  Baid  of  Bryant,  uamoly, 

'•  It  would  he  interesting  to  know  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  wealthier 
classes  among  whom  he  was  a  peer,  and  who  placed  him  at  the  head  ol  fe&stfl 
and  civic  gatherings,  knew  him  as  a  poet  through  an  appreciative  knowledge  of 
his  poetry."  Poe  has  been  cited  as  a  solitary  exception  among  the  metropolitan 
literary  adventurers — as  an  author  who  never  earned  B  dollar  except  by  his  pen. 
While  it  is  true  that  Poe  did  not  resort  to  any  mercantile  employment  fora 
living,  practical  application  to  the  editorial  desk,  including  much  ol  office 
drudgery,  was  for  years  his  mainstay 

With  the  advent  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  (1832)  a  third  metropoli- 
tan epoch  was  formed,  and  one  in  which  line  literary  elements  were  mani- 
fested. The  Knickerbocker  was  a  truly  metropolitan  periodical,  its  essays,  its 
poetry,  and  all  strongly  contributing  to  the  individuality  of  the  city.  To  this 
era  belong  Willis,  Morris,  Hoffman,  Tuckerman,  and  other-,  whose  refined 
work  influenced  and  fixed  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  lettorfi 

Then  eame  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  higher  literary  criticism, 
inaugurated  by  Putnam's  Magazine  (established  in  I *."».'»  and  merged  with  Scrib- 
ner's in  1*7>>),  under  the  editorial  management  of  (ieorgc  W.  Curtis  ami  Charles 
A.  Dana,  who  drew  to  the  pages  of  that  publication  the  choices!  Wlltem  of  the 
day— critics,  essayists,  novelists,  poets. 

Up  to  1850  the  art  of  engraving  had  not  been  intimately  connected  with 
metropolitan  periodicals.  In  that  year  Harper's  Magazine  was  launched,  and 
the  illustrators  were  kept  busy.  Since  its  establishment  the  Century  has  vied 
with  Harper's  in  the  production  of  the  best  engravings  that  art  can  alb.nl. 
Harper's  encouraged  a  lighter  class  of  literature,  and  introduced  to  American 
readers  new  works  by  many  foreign  novelists.  This  era.  just  prior  to  the  war 
of  secession,  possessed  a  metropolitan  feature  which  had  never  before  existed 
here,  and  has  not  since  been  revived.  New  York  had  a  well  defined  literary 
Bohemia,  whose  headquarters  were  in  a  beer  cellar  kept  by  a  Boniface  named 
PfatY.  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  near  lileccker  Street,  which  WSJ  then  quite 
far  uptown.     I'faffs  was  the  resort  of  dozens  of  writers,  -real  and  small,  many 
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of  whom  still  live,  but  1 1  u 
0i  whom  take  an\  special 
pride  in  recalling  their 
Bohemian  days.  Bore,  in 
the  imoke  and  the  aroma 
of  malt,  w    D  ETowelli 

Bit!   met    Walt  Whitman. 

Mr.  lb. well-'-  recollections 
..i  the  literarj  importance 
of  PfafFs  gatherings,  as 
lately  published,  are  not 
strikingly  complimentary 
to  the  association  No  lit 
erarj  movement  worthy  01 
note  emanated  from  this 

Bohemia.      The  Saturday 

Pre—  w  i-  Bohemia1!  organ, 
and  was  freclj  contributed 
t..  i.\  "the  bbyi A  poem 

written    by    the  talented 

( leorge  Arnold,  one  ..i  the 

best  beloved  of  the  huhiliit'i* 

,.\  the  underground  rendoi 
vous,  is  treasured  by  his 
gun  i*  ing  contemporarioi 

as  embodying  the  spirit  ol 
the  place. 

Literary  activity  in  the  metropoHi  revived  with  remarkable  enorgj  after 
the  Civil  War.   It  was  then  that  Dr.  Holland  planned  '"id  established  the 

original  Scribner's  Magazine,  his  object  being  to  issue  a  monthly  with  fl 
tinetivcly  (  hristian  tone.    Thin  publication,  an  has  been  stated,  WO!  subse.pienl  U 

merged       'he  Century;  but  at  the  expiration     ton  years,  legally  itipulated 

in  the  transfer.  Scribner's  was  reissued.     Each  i-  deVOted  tO  fiction  and  miSOOl 

luneous  literature,  withoul  making  a  distinct  feotuw  of  onything,  lltorary 
eritieism  being  almost  wholly  ignored,   Tho  Century  hai  bee,  a  Boalousadvo- 

cate  of  nit. 

Since  IHS.I  the  number  and  scope  of  the  monthly  pubheattons  has 

enormously  enlarged.  The  American  Rovie*  at  Reviews,  tho  Cosmopolitan, 
McOlureV,  Monsey's,  the  Illustrated  America...  the  Metropolitan,  and  otbei 

new  magazine  are  indicative  of  the  hoterOgeneOUSnOSI  of  the  eitv  and  tllfl  nation. 

The  dean  of  American  monthlies, the  North  American  Review**!  decidedly 

mora  national  in  character  than  it  w.i*  m  it.  earlier  year,,  and  has  a  v.goro.is 
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contemporary  in  the 
Forum.   Solidarity .  and 

tilt"    (lihCIIKMOl)    "I  rjlll'h 

tiom  of  importance,  is 
the  nolo  object  of  the 
North    American  Re 
view  and  of  the  Forum. 

N  < .  pictures  ever  appear 
on  their  pages.  Stand- 
ing between  those  ami 

the  magazines  of  next 
weight,  Harper's  (Henry 
M  A  Mm,  editor).  Serib- 
ncr'h  i  K,  I.  Burliugamc, 
editor i,  the  <  cntury,  and 

McOluro's,    the  latter 

being  a  magazine  of 
especially  "  timely  "  fea- 
tures, i-  the  American 
Monthly  \  icu  of  Re 
views,  a  digest  of  the 
monthlies,  but  with 
special  fcaturos  of  its 
Own,  much  attention 
being  paid  to  current 
politic*.     Tho  Cosmo- 

politan  Is  aimed  at  the 
gem  ral  reader,  and  no 
othor  magazine  has  as 
wide  a  range  of  sub- 
jeots.    M  ii  use)  's  and 

the  Metropolitan  nro  essentially  pioture  magazines,  though  the  former  presents 
much  good  Ration.   The  latter  aims  chiefly  at  the  pioturing  of  Nov  ^  ork  life. 
The  weeklies  Unmber  literally  hundred*.    Thc\  are  of  all  clause*  and  sorts. 

Earpor's  Weekly  tsthooldost  of  them  all,  and  ingenoral  form  i-  followed  by 
Collier's  Weekly  and  Leslie's  Weekly.  Tho  firm  issuing  the  latter  publishes 
Judge  and  also  a  monthly  for  women.  Demurest  \  Monthly  Magazine.  .Judge 
is  devoted  to  humor  and  earieature.  Its  chief  Competitor  i-  Puok.  Truth  u>cd 
tO  he  in  the   BaiUO  held,  but  its  lone  i>  n..\\   more  general.      Life  18  0  -mall 

oomody  weekly,  that  has  a  great  reputation;  it  introduced  to  feme  the  artist 

Gibson.     Vogue  is  a  society  w  eekly  that  ileal*  with  new  -  -.1  society  and  the 

fashions.   The  monthly,  Form,  covers  much  the  same  ground.   The  old  Ohris- 
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tian  I'nion,  now  the  Outlook,  is  a  weekly  that  has  merged  many  of  it*  religious 
features,  and  i-  of  gem  ral  interest  and  circulation.  It  continues,  however,  to 
preserve  its  Christian  tone.  Godey's,  oldest  of  all  the  monthlies  of  its  class, 
started  far  back  in  the  '40*,  i*  still  running  as  Godey's,  but  has  changed  in  tone 
t..  suit  the  demands  of  "end  of  the  century"  readers. 

Contemporary  with  being  the  literary  center  of  America,  New  York  is  the 
home  of  the  largest  and  most  enterprising  publishing  houses  in  the  world,  which 
have  brought  out  not  only  the  works  of  American  authors  but  those  of  many 
foreign  ones  as  well.  The  oldest  of  these  houses  is  that  of  Harper  ami  Brothers, 
established  in  1*1*  by  .lames  Harper,  who  was  born  in  Newtown,  Long  Island, 
in  17!'.'>,  and  John  Harper,  his  brother.  The  firm  was  originally  J.  and  J.  Har- 
per, but  in  L838  two  more  brothers  were  admitted  and  the  name  changed  to 
Harper  ami  Brothers.  Their  first  publication  was  an  edition  of  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding.  Their  extensive  plant  was  destroyed  in  the  great  tire 
of  !*.'».'*,  but  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  at  Cliff  and  Pearl  Streets. 

The  next  oldest  firm  of  great  publishers  is  that  of  D.  A  ppleton  and  Com- 
pany, which  was  established  by  Daniel  A  ppleton  (born  in  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1  "*.">)  in  ls_.V  He  began  by  importing  English  books.  Daily  Crumbs 
from  the  Master's  Table  was  the  first  publication  from  the  press  of  this  firm, 
which  has  been  followed  b\  many  thousands  of  valuable  works  in  general  litera- 
ture and  art  and  technical  works  of  science,  medicine,  and  education.  The 
Original  founder  died  in  1*4'.',  and  the  business  is  now  carried  on  by  bis  great- 
grandsons.  Its  constant  and  enormous  growth  has  necessitated  many  removals 
ami  changes — its  first  home  being  in  a  small  building  on  Exehangc  Place,  while 
now  the  otli.  es  occupy  the  large  building  at  Fifth  A  venue  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
Manhattan,  ami  the  manufactory  (where  more  than  a  hundred  publications  are 
turned  OUt  each  year)  covers  several  acres  in  Brooklyn.  Harper  and  Brothers 
and  I>.  A  ppleton  ami  Company  handle  only  their  own  publications. 

The  firm  of  Seribner's  Sons  was  established  in  1*4<!  by  Isaac  I).  Baker  and 
Charles  Seribner,  under  the  style  of  Baker  and  Seribncr.  Mr.  Baker  dying  in 
L850  the  firm  has  since  been  carried  on  by  the  Scribners.  They  have  brought 
out  many  important  publications,  and  are  the  importers  and  publishers  of  the 
original  Kncyclopiedia  Britannica. 

(i.  P,  Putnam's  Sons,  and  the  firms  of  Dod.l,  Mead  and  Company  and  E.  P. 
Dutton  ami  Company  are  old-established  houses  which  are  famous  for  impor- 
tant and  beautiful  publications.    They  also  handle  a  general  line  of  books. 

Space  forbids  the  mention  of  all  the  well-known  publishing  houses  of  New 
^  ork,  of  which  there  are  many  in  all  classes  of  literature. 

A  eon>cnsu>   of   domestic  and   European    opinion   would  unquestionably 

indicate  New  Fork  as  the  literary  and  publishing  center  of  America.  It  is  the 
-i eat  literary  workshop  of  the  continent.  The  present  era,  with  its  forces  at 
play  and  at  rest,  is  transitional  and  phenomenal. 
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phase  of  civilization  more  vividly 
n  Hi  i  i-  the  general  advancement 
of  the  world  than  that  <»f  jour 
Dalian).  It  thh)  motropolii  wore 
blotted  "in  t<>  iluv,  tin-  historj  ol 
it*      >^i-i->i  ii-  recorded  in  its  new- 

v*y.  > I'M"1     !'  •  i'"! 1  • 11  :>i       -••  mi 

new.-  ;   llic  -cant ilic,  lil.  i.n  \ .  and 

artistic  achievements  j  tho  multifarious  commer 
cial  ami  other  advortiBomonti  —  could  furnish  u 
8kclcti.ii  from  which  tho  [maginfltioD  might  easily 
construct  a  fair  representation  "f  tho  city, 

More  than  one  hundred  ami  scvent\  years 
have  gone  by  rinco  the  establishment  of  tho  Brat 

newspaper  in  the  city  •>!  New  >,  ork.  That  papor, 
the  New  Fori  GaZOttO,  was  B  weekly,  and  was 
the  sixteenth  journal  to  make  it*  appearance  in 

tho  world  aftor  the  discovery  of  tin-  arl  of  printing,    It  appeared  in  1725,  and 

was  owned  and  rdn.  d  h>  William   Bradford,  an  Englishman,     A  rival  I..  the 

Gazette  oamo  oui  in  1788.  This  was  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal,  and  was 
edited  by  John  I'ctcr  Zenker,  a  (tcrinan,  who  had  been  on  tho  Journal.  Zongor 
wa-  the  liixt .  snhject  ..I  prosecution  for  newspaper  lihel  on  tin-  continent.  For 
"dofomillg  the  administration  of  his  Majesty's  Qovominonl  in  this  province,  his 
paper  savin-  that  'the  people  of  this  city  and  province  think,  08  mattOM  IHW 
stand,  that  their  liberties  and  properties  are  precarious,  ami  lliat  slaVGrJ  i-  Likolv 

I"'  entailed  OH  fcllOHl  ami  their  posterity,  if  some  things  he  m>t  amended. 
He  was  impriaonod,  but,  after  nine  months,  tried  and  acquitted.     After  Zenker's 
(loath,  in  I  740,  the  Journal  was  continued  by  his  son  until  I  T In  QOntraal  to 
tho  miinlfloenOO  of  the  metropolitan  papers  of  to  day.  young  Zen-er's  appeal  tor 

paymonl  for  subscriptions  is  interoating:  " Subscribers  are  earneatly  entreated 
to  send  in  their  arrears;  if  they  do  not  pay  promptly  I  shall  have  oil  sending 
the  paper  ami  try  to  recover  inv  money  otherwise.     Some  of  these  DBS}  s,,|, 

scribors  arc  more  than  seven  years  in  arrears,"  and  much   •••  entreaty  and 

threats. 

About  this  time  Benjamin  Franklin  backed  several  papers,  his  plan  being  to 
forward  typo  ami  a  printing  pres>  from  Philadelphia,  accepting  part  profits  in 
payment.  Other  papers  appeared  at  intervals— a  socond  New  York  Gazette  in 
iT.v.i,  and  in  LT67  another  New  York  Journal,  a  Whig  paper,  which  was  politi- 
cally opposed  by  the  Itoyal  Gazetteer.  Both  the  Journal  and  Gazetteer  were  eon- 


trihuted  t"  b)  distinguished  men.  Major  Andre  was  a  conspicuous  contributor 
to  the  Royal  Gazetteer,  in  which  lie  lampooned  the  American  generals,  one  of 
such  articles  appearing  On  tin-  da)  Oi  In-  capture. 

The  laal  paper  established  in  New  York  City  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  the  Packet,  a  Whig  organ. 

It  is  a  long  and  historic  stretch  from  colonial  days,  when  meager  bits  of  for- 
eign intelligence  were  collected  by  impecunious  editors  from  incoming  packets, 
to  the  swarming  newspaper  beehive  of  to-day,  with  its  staff  of  editors,  it*  corps 
of  associates,  In  army  of  reporters,  its  brilliant  ami  distinguished  correspondents, 
the  cable,  telegraph,  ami  express  at  its  command,  and  money  but  a  secondary 
consideration  in  its  gathering  and  dissemination  of  news.  In  IM7  the  seven 
then  existing  newspapers  -Evening  Post,  Gazette,  Commercial  Advertiser,  Mer- 
cantile Advertiser.  Courier,  National  Advocate,  and  Columbian — had  a  com- 
bined circulation  of  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  is  the 
oldest  existing  New  York  City  paper. 

The  KveiiiiiL'  Poat  i>  the  oldest  evening  paper  in  the  United  States.  The 
present  Evening  Post  is  the  fourth  paper  of  that  name  established  in  the  city. 
The  flrat  appealed  in  1746  J  the  second  in  t794j  the  third  in  1 M » 1,  living  but 
a  few  months,  when,  in  the  same  year,  tin-  existing  paper  appeared,  John  Jay 

ami   Alexander   Hamilton  aiding  in  its  establisl  'lit.      William  Coleman,  of 

Massachusetts,  was  its  (irsl  editor  In  a  duel  fought  with  pistols,  in  1808,  he 
killed  one  Captain  Thompson,  a  harbor  master.  The  fight  took  place  near 
Potter's  Field,  now  Washington  Square,  b\  moonlight.  While  William  Cnllen 
Bryanl  was  editor  of  the  I'ost  he  was  challenged  to  a  duel  by  Dr.  Holland,  of 
tin  Times,  a  democratic  daily.     Uryaut  ignored  the  challenge. 

The  Kvening  Post  of  to-day  is  a  three-cent  daily,  and  holds  a  distinct  place 
as  a  conservative  ami  at  the  same  time  an  up-to  .late  newspaper.  Its  editors 
having  always  |„.,.ii  men  of  especial  brilliancy  and  learning,  its  opinions  are 

looked  upon  as  of  great  v alue. 

In  1828  the  New  York  Mirror,  remembered  for  its  pictures  of  what  is  now 
"Id  New  York,  was  edited  hv  Woodworth  (famous  as  the  author  of  Old  Oaken 

Buoket),  assisted  bj  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  and  George  I*.  Morris.  The  first  Sun- 
day paper,  the  Sunday  Courier,  appeared  in  1  ->•_'.">. 

Tin'  .Journal  of  Commerce,  established  in  island  owned  and  edited  by 
David  Hale  and  Genera]  Halleek, made  the  first  great  stride  in  reporting,  chiefly 
to  obtain  early  intelligence  from  Trance,  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  of  |s:{u.  They  fitted  out  a  small  schooner,  which  they  s,.,lt  to  sea  to 
intercept  Bhipfl  and  hurry  back  with  the  latest  news,  which  was  quickly  printed 
and  circulated  among  eagerly  awaiting  crowds  in  the  shape  of  "extras,"  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  "extra  "  of  to-day.     They  also  established  horse  cxprc— cs  to  and 

from  important  points,   other  papers  rapidly  imitated  these  methods.  Abort 

this  time  an  interview  between  Hale  and  .lame.-  (iordon  llcnnett  rc-nlted  in  the 
formation  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press. 

In    |S2S   William  (iraham,  an  editor  of  the  New   York    Kmpnrcr,  writing 

sketches  of  New  Fork  society,  gave  offense  to  Dr.  Barton,  which  resulted  in  a  chal- 
lenge, and  a  duel  was  fought  near  Ilohoken,  in  which  Graham  was  killed.  This 

led  t<«  the  passage  by  the  New  York  Legislature  of  a  stringent  anti-duelling  law 
The  first  of  the  "penny  pre—"  WBS  the  Morning  Post,  started  in  1888.  In 
less  than  a  month  it  failed  to  appear. 

In  the  same  year  the  first  number  of  the  Sun  was  published  by  Benjamin 
II.  Day.  The  present  motto,"  It  shines  for  all,"  was  then  "  /.'  PluribuS  Unwn." 
One  cent  was  its  price  until  the  civil  war.  Karly  in  its  career  the  Sun  strove  to 
excel,  by  "  beats "  in  news,  it-  contemporaries,  and  frequently  succeeded.  If 
spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  that  way.  The  Sun  steadily  prospered  :  and 
in  lst;s,  thirty-five  years  after  its  establishment,  it  was  bought  by  Charles  A. 
Dana  and  associate-  for  the  sum  of  7"»,0(Mi.  It  was  conducted  by  Dana  until 
his  death,  in  1  M>7,  since  which  event  his  son,  Paul  Dana,  ha-  been  oditorand  pro 
priefor,  preserving  the  same  coiiservati\ e  policy  establi-hed  b\  hi-  -rifted  father. 

After  laboring  as  an  associate  editor  in  the  metropolis  for  twelve  years  on 
various  new-papers,  James  Gordon  Bennett  resolved  to  embark  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  1832  he  issued  an  evening  paper  called  The  Globe.  I'-  lize  woa 
only  twelve  by  seventeen  inches,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  unwieldy  '•blanket 
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sheet-"  that  had  come  to  be  the  vogue,  and  the  price  was  correspondingly  low. 
The  paper  wa-  popular,  but  it  soon  failed,  chietls  for  want  of  capital. 

Not  discouraged  by  this  unsuccessful  attempt,  Bennett  Issued  the  initial 

number  of  the  Horning  Herald  from  V.  BO  Will  Street,  in  Max.  1888,  0110 
capital   Of  live   hundred   dollars.      He   hail   for  Near-   aSSlduOUSl)    studied  the 

u scieuoe "  of  journalism,  and  in  this  ronton  be  wai  luooessful.  Whso  the 
Morning  Berald,as  it  wai  then  called,  was  itartod,  there  wore  flfteon  other  daih 

pOperS  published  in  the  city.  The  Herald  appeared  on  sheet-  ten  hj  fourteen 
Inches  in  size,  offering  twelve  column-  of  reading  matter  and  four  column-  Of 

advertisements  for  one  cent.  The  city  then  hod  d  population  of  970,000.  An 
independent  policy  was  impressively  announced,  and  thai  polioj  was  oorrlod  out. 
The  "nione\  articles"  of  the  Herald,  for  veers  written  by  Bonnotl  personally, 

WOT  DSidered  highly  valuable  in  finaneial  circles.    The  facts  for  the*n  nrtlcloi 

he  gathered  bimsohl  in  Wall  Street.  In  arronging  t..  extend  the  circulation  oi 
the  llendd,  its  owner  Introduced  plans  which  ultimately  rosultod  Inthoostob 
liahment  of  the  lorge  agencies  and  oomponies  whiou  n.-w  handlosomani  pnbll 

Cations.  Late  in  the  summer  of  L885  the  office  Oi  the  M.-rnin-  1 1 <-i obi  was 
completely  destroyed  h\  tire.  When  the  paper  reappeared  it  Wfll  called  the 
New   York    Herald,     .lame-  Gordon    llcnnett,  Jr.,  now   OWm  UlO   paper  The 

journalistic  system  ol  "interviewing11  woi  Inaugurated  bj  thti  paper  In  186  V, 
when  Gerrit  Bmith,whowai  implicated  in  tho  John  Brown  raid  o!  llnrpor's 
Ferry,  was  visited  at  bis  home  by  a  Herald  reporter,  who  gave  the  paper  his 
conversation  with  Smith  verbatim. 

The  Mail  and  Express,  a  oonsolidnt]  I  ths  Now  5  orh  Morning  Express 

and  The  Mail,  wa-  managed  for  o  time  bj  Oyrui  W,  Field,  who  wai  incooodod 

in  lsss  by  Klliott  l\  Shepard,  under  whose  control,  eccentric  though  offlolont, 
the   paper  prospered,  the   literary   department    being  COnduOted    b\  Bloluud 

Elenrj  Stoddard. 

The  existing  Tribune  first  appeared  In  1841  us  a  one  cent  paper,  under  tho 

control  of  Horace  (ireclcy.    The  Tribune  took  high  moral  gfODOd,  OVOU  01 
Oluding  police  report-,  and  theatrical  adverti-eiiM-nt-.     In  l*l'i  the  idea  «>f  joint- 
stock   association   in    the    proprietorship  ol    new -paper.,    originated   with  tllfl 
Tribune,  and  was  carried  into  effect,  Ohorlei  A.  Dana,  then  the  paper's  man  e.' 

ing  editor,  taking  shares.    Ever)  employee  on  the  paper,  down  to  the  foreman 

of  the  composing  room,  took  iharOS  and  became  joint  proprietor*. 

The  New-  was  started  in  L844j  and  among  Its  OOrlier  editors  were  I'arke 

Godwin,  J.  L  O'Sullivao,  and  Samuel  J,  Tilden. 

Early  in  the  year  1861  the  Tribune  boosted  of  having  divided  ninety  thou 
■and  dollars  among  it-  itookholders,   Grooloj  chinned  thai  that  announcement 
"  itartod  the  Times,"  which  appeared  in  the  fall  of  the  some  veer,  w  Ith  I  Lenry  Ji 

Raymond  Bl  it-  chief  editor.  It  began  as  a  one  cent  paper.  Kayuiond  bad  pre 
vi<nislv  served  as  as«i»tant  editor  under  < ireclcy,  on  the  Tribune,  at  a  sular\  •  .! 
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ton  dollars  u  week.  When  chosen  editor  of  f  I •* -  Times  he  WES  Speaker  of  the 
^Mombly.  I"  one  yoar  aftor  starting,  the  paper  wa*  doubled  in  hize  and  price, 
and  was  pronounced  a  success.  In  isT"  '71  the  Time*  itartlingly  demonstrated 
the  power  of  the  prew,  when  honortlyi  intelligently,  ond  fearlewlj  used,  by 
breaking  op  the  "  Tweed  Ring."  The  criminal  trials  which  reinlted,  ended  in 
Hi.-  conviction  of  tho  thieves,  and  Tweed  himself  Anally  died  a  convicl  in  Ludlow 

Street  jail.     A  political  revolution  wan  flu-  result. 

The  World  first  made  Its  appearance  in  I860  as  a  semi-religious  paper,  in- 
tfiulin^  to  exclude  all  " improper"  matter,  as  the  Tribune  and  several  other 
journals  had  primarily  resolved  I"  do.  Alexander  Cummings  was  its  control 
liiifr  proprietor.  It  soon  became  u  purely  secular  paper,  and  with  it  were 
merged  tho  Morning  Courier,  the  Enquirer,  the  American,  and  tho  Argus. 
MantOD  Marble  subsequently,  in  lHU'.t,  became  it*  sole  proprietor.  The  World 
was  destined  to  open  a  new  era  in  New  ^  ork  journalism.  However  closely  con- 
nected with  the  counting  room  i tn  principles  may  have  been,  tho  course  pur- 
sued by  thai  paper  after  it  passed  into  bho  bands  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  it*  present 
owner,  was  a  revelation  to  tho  public  of  tho  possibilities  of  the  proas,  and  tho 
World  booamo  a  Keen  spur  to  all  the  other  ambitious  papers.  No  expense  whs 
gparod  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  undertakings,  whether  local  or  national. 
Under  tho  Bpur  of  the  World,  j  "nalistio  competition  in  Now  York  became 

fierce,  and  tho  voluminous  daily  issues  were  evolved  from  the  four*  and  six 

page  papors  of  thai  period.  Many  of  its  features  woro  copied  by  journals 
thai  oppoBod  the  policy  of  the  World,  but  could  not  fail  to  see  its  phenomenal 
popularity 

Meantime  tho  Press,  a  Republican  organ,  was  started  in  188?  by  .lames 
Phillips,  Jr.,  with  Bradford  Men-ill  as  chief  editor.  It  is  today  one  of  the 
mosi  powerful  Republican  organs  in  tho  United  States,  and  Keeps  pace  with  its 
foremost  contemporaries  in  tho  gathering  and  dispensing  of  news. 

Then  oamo  tho  Journal,  which  absorbed  tho  Momhig  Journal  and  A.dvor 

tisor,  and  doshod  into  the  journalist ie  arena  with  astonishing   brilliancy  and 

doling,  witli  W.c.  [learsl  as  owner  and  ohiof  editor.  Tho  intelligent,  persist 
ont,, and  financial  advocacy  and  outlay  of  this  paper  did  much  to  augment  the 
popular  clamor  for  the  freedom  of  Ouba  from  Spanish  misrule.  In  its  presenta- 
tion of  tlvo  oause  of  Cuba  it  certainly  OrOUBOd  in  Ainericn  a  fire  of  patriotism 
that  bad  bumod  tQO  low.  It  has  successfully  attacked  legislative  and  other  cor- 
ruption, has  brought  criminals  to  justice,  and  has  in  many  ways  advanced  by  a 
long  stride  the  standard  of  its  class. 

All  the  larger  morning  dailies  of  the  metropolis  now  publish  Sunday  edi- 
tions, Sonic  of  these  editions  are  profusely  illustrated  and  have  multicolored 
supplements.  There  seem-  to  he  no  limit  to  their  increase  in  si/.e,  a  recent  edition 
numbering  sixty  four  pagoa.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  literature  and 
art,  and  all  these  Sunday  papers  endeavor  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  human 


interest,  from  the  remotest  foreign  news  to  home  sporting  and  fashions.  A  late 
feature  issued  with  a  number  of  the  Sunday  editions,  notably  the  Tribune,  Times 
ami  Press,  is  a  magazine  supplement  beautifully  illustrated  in  half-tone.  The 
Mail  and  Express  issues  Buch  a  supplement  with  the  Saturday  number.  There 

has  la-en  no  increase  in  price  00  account  of  these  attractive  additions. 

Many  of  the  leading  dailies  idso  issue  evening  editions  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  morning  papers.  Some  of  these  appear  almost  hourly,  and  in  times  of 
greal  and  exciting  events,  as  during  the  Spanish- American  war,  they  are  a 
great  source  of  revenue  to  the  QOWSbov  as  well  as  to  the  paper  itself.  From 
e.u  lv  morning  until  late  al  night,  and  frequently  all  night,  the  screeching  of 
hundreds  of  voices  shouting  "Kxtra!"  in  as  many  different  tones,  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  of  the  many  sounds  which  go  to  make  up  the  din  of  the  great 
metropolis. 

The  Evening  Telegram,  which  represents  the  evening  edition  of  the  Herald, 
was  founded  in  1*^7.  It  is  commonly  called  the  "  pink  sheet,"  being  printed 
on  pink  paper.  It  is  independent  in  polities,  and  deals  largely  with  the  interest- 
ing problems  of  everyday  life,  besides  being  a  reliable  news  authority. 

Outside  of  the  daily  press  the  number  of  papers  of  all  classes  published 
here,  and  which  are  circulated  all  over  the  world,  is  legion.  All  phases  of 
opinion  on  different  subjects  and  fads  are  voiced  in  printers'  ink.  Every  trade 
bos  its  organ,  and  the  special  publications,  humorous,  musical,  and  theatrical, 
have  their  quota  of  supporters.  There  are  also  papers  published  in  many 
different  languages,  the  Staats-Zeitung,  a  German  daily,  established  in  1834, 

being  the  most  important. 

In  order  to  obtain  news  in  advance  of  rival  papers,  the  modern  metropolitan 
newspaper  not  only  employs  an  enormous  staff  of  reporters,  artists,  and  writers, 
but  special  trains,  yachts,  tugs,  and  even  balloons  and  carrier  pigeons,  are  util- 
ized with  a  prodigality  of  outlay  which  few  of  the  public  understand.  The 
march  of  journalism  is  in  quickstep  t<  "ij">,  which  increases  to  a  gallop  in  the 
face  of  important  events. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  foremost  paper  of  New  York  sent  two  correspondents 
to  a  foreign  war.  During  the  civil  war  special  correspondents  were  on  the 
field  from  the  Associated  Press,  and  two  or  three  of  the  leading  papers  had,  as 
the  papers  of  that  time  testify,  meagre  and  unpicturesijne  accounts  of  battles 
and  most  important  military  happening-.  Pictures  were  then  an  unknown 
quantity  in  journalism,  and  the  general  appearance  of  a  newspaper  was  far  less 
attractive  to  the  masses  than  our  modern  sheet,  w  ith  its  scare  heads  and  plen- 
teous illustrations. 

The  most  progressive  papers  not  only  have  resident  correspondents  in  every 
city  in  America  and  abroad,  but  have  also  photographers  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  who  send  negatives  of  interesting  events  and  scenes,  and  of  persons 
who  have  suddenly  sprung  into  notoriety  or  fame,  to  the  main  office  in  New 
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York,  where  there  is  a  complete  photographer's  estahlishment 
not  only  for  the  taking  of  local  photographs,  but  also  for  the 
de\ clopment  of  those  sent  from  a  distance. 

The  colossal  task  of  getting  out  a  big  daily  paper  is  accom- 
plished by  a  system  of  routine  as  rigid  as  any  army  discipline. 

Bach  department  has  its  head,  who  Lb  responsible  for  the  work 
which  is  turned  out  by  his  assistants.  These  men  are  the  gen- 
erals who  man  the  army  of  newspaper  workers  and  reporters. 
The\  in  turn  have  their  commanders,  who  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  paper  in  matters  of  importance,  and  who  are  in  reality 
"the  men  who  make  the  paper." 

The  Managing  Kditor  is  the  virtual  head  of  a  newspaper, 
lie  represents  the  owner,  and  his  decision  is  final  in  all  matters 
of  del.  tie  and  counsel.  The  Musiness  Manager  follows  in  im- 
portance, although  there  are  various  personal  arrangements  as 
to  statu-  on  the  different  sheet*.  The  Business  Manager  pre- 
sides ..ver  the  departments  of  outlay  and  income.  He  is 
master  of  the  advertising  and  the  circulation,  and  knows  to  a 
penny  the  gains  and  the  losses  of  each  week. 

The  (  its  Editor  is  a  mOSl  important  man  on  a  daily,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  \ast  staff  of  local  reporters  and  artists.  lie 
is  responsible  for  any  omission  in  the  news  of  the  day  or  any 
••heats"  gained  |»y  rival  papers.  1'ndcr  his  authority  are  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments — dramatic,  sporting,  soci- 
ety, foreign,  ami  religious  —  all  of  these  holding  a  relative 
value  according  to  the  style  of  the  paper.     He  has  several 

assistants,  and  confers  with  them  on  all  questions  of  news. 

The  News  Kditor  is  in  charge  of  matters  outside  the  con- 
fines Of  the  city,  news  which  comes  in  l»y  telegraph  each  day 
from  the  regular  cm-respondents,  or  to  obtain  which  reporters 
are  sent  out  of  town.  News  from  abroad,  when  important,  is 
sent  by  cable,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Kditor. 

Bach  paper  has  its  staff  of  special  and  editorial  writers 
besides  the  regular  reporters.  The  post  of  dramatic  critic  is 
now  a  most  important  one  on  a  daily  paper,  and  is  tilled  by 
men  and  women  of  marked  ability,  who  are  paid  high  salaries. 

The  busiest  portion  of  the  tweutv  -t' OUT  hours  for  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  is  from  six  in  the  evening  until  midnight. 
Then  it  is  that  important  news  from  the  scenes  of  various 
events,  crimes,  and  disasters  reach  journalistic  fruition,  and 
are  sent  in  to  the  paper  over  the  telegraph  wire,  or  brought, 
in  as  "copy"  by  tired  reporters. 
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TYPE  BETTING  M  II  HINES, 

TllO  Olty  room,  with  its  electric  lights,  telephones,  and  stock  tickers,  presents 
n  picturesquely  busy  appearance.  The  night  City  Kditor  now  presides  over  tlio 
room,  while  upstairs  in  the  composing  room  the  eight  Editor  rules  over  the 
make-up  of  the  morning  paper.    At  d  long  desk  ail  two  dozen  or  more  men 

known  lia  Copy  renders,  whose  duty  it  is  to  rend  mid  edit  hurriedly  and  write 

the  headings  for  the  l"'1'  matter  which  comes  in  for  the  press.  Office  boys  move 
about  tho  room  taking  copy  shool  by  Bhool  from  the  reporters,  who  are  busily 

writing  their  articles,  to  tin  py  readers,  and  from  them  to  the  composing  room. 

Frequently  the  telephone  hell  breaks  upon  this  scene,  and  ..ver  the  wire 

comes  information  of  some  fcorrible  accident,  crime,  or  important  personal  or 
political  event.  In  less  than  live  minute.-  two  or  more  emergency  men  and 
as  many  artists  are  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  the  news.  Not  less  interesting 
and  busy  is  tin-  Art  Department,  where  tho  illustrations  aro  ovolvod.    Hero  is 

also  a  manager,  win.  supervises  the  work  of  the  fiftOOI)  or  twenty  artists.  The 
pictures  which  so  profusely  illustrate  the  modern  paper  are  sometimes  drawn 
from  life,  often  from  photographs,  ami  frequently  from  descriptions  telegraphed 

,,(  liatant  Boenes.   This  department  has  always  on  hand  a  vast  collection  of 

photographs  representing  ovoPJf  celebrity  the  world  has  ever  known.  When 
occasion  requires,  these  are  on  hand  for  instant  publication,     But  perhaps  the 
400 


most  busy  and  nerve-distracting  of  all  the  departments  of  the  newspaper  manu- 
factory 1-  the  composing  and  make  up  room.  Here  are  the  great  type-setting 
machines,  now  used  by  all  large  newspapers ;  and  the  proof-readers,  who  rapidly 
prepare  the  matter  for  press  under  the  management  of  men  who  fully  realize 
that  not  a  moment  is  to  he  lost  in  the  final  steps  of  the  great  production. 

Not  the  least  wonderful  sight  is  the  press  room,  with  its  magnificent  roller 
pressc  which  print,  count,  and  fold  ready  for  delivery  at  the  rate  of  ninety-six 
thousand  an  hour. 

Each  night  of  the  year  interested  and  curious  crowds  may  be  seen  looking 
through  the  windows  of  the  Herald  Building,  where  this  latter  process  goes  on 
in  plain  sight. 

Another  interesting  department  of  a  modern  newspaper  is  the  Index  and 

Obituan  Department,  called  by  some  ■■  The  Morgue.'*  Here  (dippings  are  each 
day  collected,  labeled,  and  preserved  in  alphabetical  order.  Every  subject  of  in- 
terest which  comes  up  in  the  daily  news  is  included  in  this  collection,  especially 
pictures  and  new-  matter  relative  to  celebrities.  This  (dipped  matter  some- 
times extends  over  ten  or  twenty  years  and  tills  volumes.  If  a  noted  man  or 
woman  dies  or  is  in  danger  of  death,  the  obituary  department  is  consulted  and 
columns  are  hastily  prepared  for  publication.  Ideas  are  also  purchased  by  vari- 
ous papers,  although  they  may  be  unavailable  at  the  time,  and  are  riled  away 
for  future  need,  so  that  in  time  the  paper  lias  in  connection  with  its  everyday 
system  vast  resources  for  information  and  display. 

During  the  war  with  Spain  a  new  era  in  war  correspondence  was  distinctly 
marked.  Leading  papers  had  armies  of  reporters,  photographers,  artists,  and 
special  espri  t  war  correspondents  on  the  field,  without  regard  to  cost  either  in 
the  matter  of  their  salaries  or  in  the  work  of  hurrying  news  to  New  York. 
Besides  having  these  corps  of  men  at  each  point  of  the  war,  and  with  the  sol- 
diers en  route  through  the  South,  there  were  the  regular  correspondents  at 
Madrid  and  London,  and  a  fleet  of  yachts  and  tugs  circling  around  the  war 
(ressels  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  that  were  maintained  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars  daily.  One  leading  New  York  paper  had  a  corps  of  fifty  experienced 
men  scattered  at  the  different  islands  and  vantage  points  of  the  war,  with  an 
almost  equal  number  boarding  the  yachts  and  dispatch  boats  in  Southern 
waters.    ( ►their  papers  followed  closely  on  these  figures  and  methods. 

The  owners  of  two  of  New  York's  important  papers  reside  abroad,  both 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  their  respective  sheets,  directing  by  cable  the  policy, 
and  sharply  reprimanding  any  mistakes  or  omissions  that  come  to  their  notice. 

The  evening  editions,  which  appear  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  which  have 
an  entirely  separate  stall  of  editors  ami  reporters,  have  their  rush  hours  from 
dawn  until  night,  and  are  domiciled  in  another  part  of  the  building;  so  that 
the  great  workshops  of  the  newspapers  are  never  silent,  but  present  an  unceas- 
ing atmosphere  of  racing  activity  every  hour  of  the  twenty -four. 
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The  metropolitan  newspapers,  of  rum-.',  sol  the  pace  for  the  ether  papers  of 
the  country;  and  it  is  o  foot  to  bo  deplored  thai  many  of  them,  in  their  mad 
rivalry  for  Aral  place  in  poinl  of  circulation,  adopt  n  style  of  sensationalism 
whieh,  while  it  may  attract  the  patronage  of  the  majority  "I  the  public,  is 
happily  avoided  by  the  more  cultured  olosseB.  Pro  bono  />>t/>/i<;>  \*  the  pro- 
posed aim  Of  every  newspaper,  but  this  is  often  lofit  Sight  of,  and  a  policy 

adopted  "for  increase  of  circulation  only."  It  lb  to  be  regretted  that  the 
press,  which  wields  Buoli  a  mighty  influence,  Bhould  for  any  consideration  adopt 

a  policy  which  stands  in  the  win  of  the  moral  liettenm  nt  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  much- vaunted  "  freedom  of  the  press"  frequently  provea  on  outrage 
on  tho  private  rights  of  the  people;  and  the  columns  of  many  of  the  newspapers 

contain  matter  which  is  unlit  to  hi-  read  not  only  l.\  tin'  thousands  of  children 
into  whose  hands  they  fall,  hnt  which  also  works  us  u  degenerating  and  immoral 
inthionce  upon  those  of  the  adull  public  who  are  not  protected  hy  an  uncom 

monly  strong  bulwark  of  common  sense.  Tho  making  public  of  scandal  may 
beolossed  in  tho  category  with  capital  punishment,  and  come  under  the  same 

discussion  of  Does  it  I'revent  the  Crimed 
■'.(  )S 


A  great  evil  into  which  many  of  the  papers  have  fallen  is  that  of  fostering 
Buperstition  by  publishing,  as  worth  consideration,  many  superstitious  fancies  and 
beliefs  connected  with  fortune-telling,  signs,  palmistry,  spiritualism,  ami  kindred 
things,  which  can  not  ho  classed  with  the  occult  things  which  may  receive  6erious 
discussion  Min  h  harm  is  also  i lone  1>\  the  print in»  of  columns  of  advertisements 
for  which  high  prices  per  line  are  paid,  through  the  agency  of  which  many 
ruined  lives,  Buicides,  and  murders  can  be  both  directly  and  indirectly  traced. 

To  offset  these  serious  failings,  however,  the  same  newspapers  frequently 
take  up  public  abuses  and  private  wrongs,  and,  representing  as  they  do  the 
majority  of  the  people,  keep  up  a  continual  clamor-  until  their  demands  are 
acceded  to  and  the  wrongs  righted. 

On  this  page  are  given  pictures  of  three  bygone  editors,  who  stood  on  the 
very  highest  pinnacle  of  journalism,  not  only  in  New  York  but  in  the  world. 
They  are  representative  of  that  kind  of  journalism  which  has  grappled  with 
the  great  ipiestions  concerned  with  progress  and  liberty  in  i  nch  a  way  as  to, 
in  a  little  more  than  a  century,  evolve  from  a  little  hamlet  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  in  the  world. 
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ri^MK  Hitiu'kM  r.f  the  Indians,  In  *16O0,  upon  Henrj 
I      Hudson  ond  h  in  crow,  nod  the  murder  of  Captain 
I     Christiansen  In  L618,  wore  warnings  to  all  future 
colonists  thot  they  rnust  bo  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves.  The  first  ijjttlers  wore  of  necessity  trained  to  the 
uso  of  arras,  and  it  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Dutch  Weal 
I  ...ill  Company  tun!  all  men  who  wore  able  should  provide 
thomsolvoi  will'  muikoti  and  assist  in  the  public  defense. 
The  Burglror  Corps  of  earty  settlers  on  Manhattan  Island 
represented  i  ho  first  organised  protootion  ag&inBf  danger  to 
the  life  and  property      primitive  Not  Forkors;  their 

woa]  -  wi  re  numbered,  stamped,  and  registered,  to 

proven!  them  being  sold  to      Indians.    At  firsl  these 

Dutch  militia  n  WOM  seldom  called  upon  wive  for 

M  parade  or  inspection  of  arms;  hut  in  i<;:5s,  when 
William  Kiefl  heeamo  governor,  the  Burgher  Corps 
found  little  rest.  Ihej  wore  muaterod  and  drilled, 
mid  obliged  to  work  upon  thr  fortifications  of  the 
town  Bovoral  oxpoditions  wero  made  against  the 
[ndians,  and  in  HM.'i  tin-  colonist*  Kiiececded  in  estab- 
lishing POOCOi 

W  hen  Peter  Stuyvosant,  the  now  govornor,  arrived  in  H'>i~,  our  -if  ins  first 
m  i-  was  to  Improve  and  discipline  the  militia,  The  burghors  took  hut  little 
interest  in  tin-  govornor*!  military  campaigns,  and  even  when  tin-  ships  and 
soldiers  <»f  the  British  appeared  in  the  harbor  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  city,  they  wore  so  indifibronl  to  the  result  thai  they  made  scarcely  any 
roSistaneo;  mid  on  tin'  Bth  of  Soptorabor,  LO04,  Ww  Amsterdam  became  fcfew 

^  Ork,  in  honor  ..!   the  I  Mike  of  ^  Ork. 

In   1078,  when  the  Dutoh  Ogain  hoisted  their  Qag  over  the  eity,  the  new 

pivernor,  ( 'aptnin  Anthony  Oolvo,  immediately  organised  four  burgher  com* 
panios  mid  placed  them  under  tin-  command  of  Major  Jacobus  Van  de  Water. 
Among  the  officers  in  those  burgher  companies  wore  Nioolas  Bayard,  who  was 
also  secretary  of  the  council,  Cornelius  Stoonwiok,  ono  of  the  wealthiest  burghors, 
Gabriel  Minvillo,  and  Btephanus  Von  Cortlondt,  each  of  whom  became  mayor 
of  tin-  city  under  lata  Bnglisb  governors. 

In  November  following  the  treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  which 
occurred  Fobruory9,  L074,  Major  Bdraund  Audio-  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  colony     IK-  continued  the  military  companies  formed  by  Colve,and 

introduced  them  to  the  Knglish  regulations  for  drill  ami  discipline.     In  lt'.Mi 
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the  six  eompanica-or  train -bands,  as  they  were  then  .all,,! -were  organized 
a-  a  regiment,  which  was  called  the  Regiment  of  Foot,  Nicolas  Hayard  hem- 
commissioned  a.  colonel.    In        the  Assembly  of  the  Province  oi  New  ^  ork 

passed  an  ad  entitled  "An  art  for  settling  the  militia,"  which  recognized  the 

New  York  regiment  a*  a  lawfully  and  regularly  orgnnized  military  body.  Two 
companies  and  a  troop  of  horse  were  organized  and  attached  to  the  regiment, 
ami  in  US!»:$  Colonel  Ahraham  «ie  Peyster  officially  reported  its  strength  to  the 

governor  as  "eight  companies  of  foot  and  one  troop  of  horse,  numbering  four 
hundred  and  seventy  seven  men."  Apart  from  patriotic  and  public  considera- 
tions, the  onix  advantage  of  membership  in  the  military  train-bandfl  of  this 
period  was  exemption  from  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  later,  in  1697,  free- 
dom from  duty  on  the  night  watch. 

in  H'.H-J  i  Aligns  l'^i  Colonel  llen  jatnin  Fletcher,  the  new  governor,  arrived 
in  NCu  1  ork,  and  from  the  civic  and  military  demonstration  iti  his  honor  dates 
the  custom  of  honoring  the  visits  of  distinguished  statesmen  ami  soldiers,  and  the 
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celebrating  of  important  events  by  great  military  parades.    Governor  Fletcher 
and  Lis  successor.  Lord  Bellamont,  encouraged  the  military  improvement  ol  the 
regiment  by  frequent  drills  and  reviews;  but  party  Bpiritand  favoritism  evert 
very  pronounced  at  tin*  time,  and  many  changes  in  the  appointment  of  tl.,-  r.  ji 
mental  officers  were  made.     During  the  administration  of  Lord  <  lornbury,  who 
succeeded  I'ellamont  in  "the  First  In 

dependent  Company  of  the  Militia  of  New 
York  "  was  organized,  it  being  the  pioneer  of 
similar  military  organizations  of  a  later  period 
organized  by  gentlemen  of  wealth  ami  dis- 
tinction. The  men  who  were  enlisted  in  the 
independent  companies  were  generally  men  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life  and  whose  loyalty  to 
the  crown  was  undoubted.  The  officers  pro- 
vided liberally  for  uniforms  and  equipment, 
but  the  old  regiment  continued  to  be  the  favor- 
ite and  the  representative  military  organization 
of  the  city. 

During  1741,  owing  to  the  excitement  of 
the  so-called  "Negro  Plot,"  when  the  regi- 
ments were  hastily  called  to  arms,  and  the 
streets  were  patrolled  at  night  ley  a  military 
guard,  the  regiments  were,  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  more  frequently  inspected  and 
drilled.  In  the  excitement  previous  to  King 
George's  War,  1745,  and  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  lY55-'56,  Several  independent  com- 
panies were  added  to  those  already  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  when,  in   1747,  the  regiments  of 

the  city  refused  to  it  gni/.e  an  order  from 

the  crown  unless  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  Province,  it  was  not  until 

1772  that  they  were  again  recognized  by  law.  In  that  year  Governor  William 
Tryon  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  tinder  which  were  organized  the  regiment 
of  the  eity  (eight  companies),  a  battalion  of  militia  (six  companies),  a  troop  of 
light  horse,  and  nine  independent  companies.  British  statesmen,  however, 
were  not  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  military  companies  in  the  colonies. 
They  felt  that  in  such  instruction  lay  a  considerable  source  of  danger,  and 

that,  already  disaffected  by  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  L765,  at  some  future 
time  they  might  arise  against  the  king. 

During  the  excitement  following  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  April  24,   177.".,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  took   possession  of  the  (  it\ 


Hall,  and  removed  t<>  a   safer  place  about    live   hundred  stands   of  musketl 

belonging  to  the  Province;  and  in  view  of  the  pottibla  occupation  ol  New 
York  by  i  itronger  British  force,  Congress  advised  the  people  that  "a  sufficient 
number  ol  men  bo  embodied  and  kept  Inoonitanl  readiness  for  protecting  the 

inhabitants  from  insult  and  injury."     New  military  companies,  mainh  com 
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pOSed  Of  patriotic  young  mon,  were  organized,  selecting  their  ow  n  officer*,  and 
actively  drilling  themselve*  to  he  in  readiness,     The  position  of  the  old  FOffi 

ments  was  at  this  time  an  awkward  one    The  r  ank  ami  tile  were  in  sympathy 

with  the  patriots,  while  the  officers  were  mainly  loyal  to  the  crown  J  1ml  mm 

trality  could  not  long  be  maintained  bj  the  militia,  and  with  tin-  departure  ot 

«... senior  Tryon  from  New  York  most  of  the  officers  and  men  enlisted  in  the 

( lontinental  armj 

In  177'"-  the  New  York  Provincial  Company  was  created   by  a  resolution  of 

the  Provincial  Congress  for  the  defense  of  the  colony  its  first  captain  was 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  contrary  to  the  rule  In  most  <»f  the  regiments,  soli  U  d 
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bia  men  "  for  the 
1778,  at  the  Brsi 
York, 


war,"  instead  of  the  usual  term  oi  one  year.  In 
H0B8IOH  0  f  the  Legislature  of  the  Btate  oi  Ifew 
mi  act  was  passed  for  r  1  ■  •  -  rogulatiugof  the  State 
militia.   The  provisions  of  this  aci  woreadapted 
to  Hie  wants  of  the  State  in  o  period  Of  war,  and 
on  Juno  25,  1778,  John  Morin  Scot!  was  com- 
missioned      Brigadier-General  of  the  State  of 
\, ,vi     i ill      After  the  evacuation  of 
the  city  by  tlio  British  in  L783,  the 
formation  "l  military  companies  and 
associations  began  anew,  but  it  was 
nut  until  17*11  that  tin-  city  militia 
wan  organized  by  law. 

I  nder  this  art,  a  brigade  was 
organized  in  Net?  JPors  city 
whioh  consisted  of  four  regi 
ments  of  Infantry,  com 
manded  by  Brigadier* 
General  William  Mal- 
colm. In  the  some 
year  the  Now  York 
Regiment  of  A  rdllorj 
was  organized,  and 
booame  the  public  fa- 
vorite, most  of  the  promi- 
nent young  men  in  the  city 
serving  in  its  ranks.  Its 
headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  Fort  George,  where 
they  remained  until  17*1*, 
when  that  landmark  was  demolished.  The  uniform  Of  the  New  fork  artillei\ 
regiment  wan  the  blue  artillery  coat  trimmed  with  red,  and  the  three-cornered 
hat  and  tull  feather,  OS  worn  by  the  artillerymen  of  the  Continental  army. 
On  all  great  public  Occasions  this  regiment  was  given  the  post  of  honor,  and 

it  was  regarded  by  the  poople  as  the  military  organization  that  could  be  relied 

upon  in  time  of  public  danger. 

The  Seventh   Regiment  is  an  outgrowth   of  the  New   York   Regiment  of 

Artillery.    In  L806,  when  Groat  Britain  claimed  the  right  to  search  American 

\r-M'|v  ami  take  British  seamen  from  them,  great  excitement  was  caused  in  this 
city  by  the  death  of  an  American  sailor  by  a  shot  from  tho  guns  of  a  British 
man-of-war.     This  excitement,  and  the  .-trained  relations  between  England  and 

America,  resulted  in  the  rapid  recruiting  of  the  existing  military  organizations 
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and  the  formation  of  new  regiments,  among  which  were  the  four  cou.pan.es 
now  known  m  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  compnnie8  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment.  Thc*e  four  new  companies  were  attached  to  the  Battalion  of  Artil- 
lery, which  in  1807  became  the  Third  Regiment,  ami  again  under  the  Militia 


Act  of  |  si  1,  was  entitled  the  Eleventh. 

land  was  officially  declared,  the 
Bervices  to  the  Governor  of 
fortifications  at  the  Narrows, 
and  in  the  city.  In  1*24  the 
Reiriuie.it  became  an  inde 
adopting  I  he  name  "Battalion 
new  uniform  was  provided, 
lirwt  American  militia  to  wear 
again  changed  to  the  Twenty- 
In  the  decade  from  1830 
the  people  of  New  York  be 
the  preservation  of  order  and 
lit. .  ii  was  necessary  to  have  a 

citizen   soldiers,   fully  armed 

well  disciplined.    In  1 88 1,  at 

ous    riot    occurred,  during 
seized     tin-  State 
ner   of  Klin 
Streets,  and 
their  Demo 


In  duly.  1812,  when  war  with  Eng- 

Eleventh  Regiment  tendered  its 
the  State,  and  garrisoned  the 
upon  the  islands  of  the  harbor, 
four  companies  of  the  Eleventh 
pendent  battalion  of  infantry, 
of  the  Nntional  Guards."  A 
and  the  new  battalion  was  the 
gray.  In  1826  the  name  WOS 
M  veiith  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
to  1S40  the  civic  authorities  ami 
came  fully  convinced  that,  for 
the  protection  of  property  and 
strong  military  organization  of 
and  equipped,  well  drilled,  and 
the  city  election  in  April,  a  seri- 
whieh  the  Whig  party 
Arsenal  at  the  eor- 
ii  nd  White 
fc  held  it  against 

eratic  assail- 
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m.i    n  n  in  mi   mi  Mnii\  in   iu<.ioM.\\  -  lai*  who  wkiu:  kii.i.kd  in  tiik  civii,  war. 
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ants  until  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  (afterward  the  Seventh  Regiment), 

under  the  order  of  the  mayor,  appeared  and  dispersed  the  mod.  In  ,lul\  ..f 
the  same  year  the  famous  negro  riots  occurred,  caused  by  the  hostility  of  a 
part  of  the  people  toward  the  abolitionists,  who  were  beginning  to  attract  public 
attention  to  their  opinions  and  purposes.  The  riot  began  in  a  little  church  on 
Chatham  Street,  and  lasted 
three  days  and  nights,  dur- 
ing which  the  stores,  dwell- 
ings, and  churches  of  the 
prominent  abolitionists 
were  attacked  and  looted. 
Alter  the  mayor  had  issued 
his  proclamation  the  troops 
gathered  at  the  arsenal,  the 
City  Hall,  ami  other  public 
buildings,  and  the  mob  was 
overpowered,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  ringleaders 
being  arrested  and  lodged 
in  jail.  At  the  great  tire 
of  1 835  the  Twenty-seventh 
was  called  upon,  and  pa- 
trolled the  scene  of  the  tire 
for  twenty-four  hours.  In 

L837  another  riot  occurred, 
when,  because  of  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  meat, 
and  coal,  a  mob  attacked 
the  stores  of  the  storekeep- 
ers who  were  reported  to 
be  holding  back  provis- 
ions. The  Twenty-seventh 
was  held  in  readiness,  by 
special  order,  for  military 
duty,  and  was  highly  com- 
plimented by  the  city  officials  and  the  press  for  its  promptne-s  and  able 
service. 

In  1847,  during  the  reorganization  of  the  militia,  the  title  of  the  regiment 
was  again  changed,  and  has  since  been  known  as  the  Seventh.  In  1849  the 
most  memorable  event  in  the  military  history  of  this  period  occurred,  the  A -tor 
Place  riots,  when  the  mob.  after  attacking  the  police  and  nearly  overpowering 
them,  were  dispersed  by  the  Seventh  Regiment,  under  <  'olonel  Abraham  Dunce. 


utMom 


who  had  marched  from  the  buttery  near  Centre  Street,  preceded  b)  a  tTO0O  of 
horse.    Tin-  latter  was  ordered  to  charge  thfl  mob.  and  did  10,  spurring  dOWD 

aponthem  From  Broadwaj  ;  but  fchej  were  met  byiueh  a  ihoworoi  m^-dc* 

that  a  rapid  retreat  was  made  toward  Third  Awinie,  leaving  QUitfl  a  number 
bleeding  upon  the  street     I'  WBS  evident  that  tin-  mob  was  in  eai  uesl,  and  that 

it  was  ncccv-arv  to  meet 
them   in    the  same  spirit. 

Colonel  Duryoe  now  or- 
dored  the  men  to  load 
w  1th  ball  cartridge(  Find 

in-;  'hat  he  could  not  OlOVfl 
in  column  because  of  the 

donsltj  oi  tii.'  crowd,  ho 

led  the  troop*  in  tile  under 
the  lholtef  OJ  the  rear  wall 
o!  the  ^  Ipora  I  [OUSO,  and 
thus  gained  the  front. 
They  were  met  with  a 
shower  of  sticks  and  -tone-,, 
and  main   ol   the  soldiers 

wore  wounded.   The  tnoh 

Was  OSkod   to    retire,  and 

refusing,  a  volloj  wai  Bred 

above    the    beads    of  the 
rioter-.      Tin-  second  \>>\ 
lOj    WAS  ordered,  and  thfl 

mob  was  dispersed.  Many 

of  the  rioters  were  Killed, 
and   the    effflol    upon  the 

dangeroui    clement  wan 

valuable  and  lasting. 

The  fall  of  Port  Sumter, 
in  L801|  WM  tllfl  opening 
ol  thfl  <  * ■  v  ■  I  War,  in  w  hich 
thfl  military  ol    New  ITorfc 

proved  a  strong  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  [Jnion.    Already  well  organized, 

equipped,  ami  drilled,  it  was  reads  to  give  it-  services  when  the  call  lor  troops 

came  from  President  Lincoln.  The  Seventh  Regimen!  was  the  first  tovolun- 
tear,  and  when,  on  the  LYthof  April,  Major-Qeneral  Banford  received  ordon 

from  Albany  "to  detail  one  regiment  of  eight  humlred  men,  or  two  regimontfl 
amounting  to  the  same  number,  for  iintuediate  service,"  the  detail  fell  to  thfl 
Seventh,  aid  on  Friday,  April  19th,  it  marched  dOWD  Broadwaj  with  olnfl  bun 
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SEVKNTII  KTItKKT 


THE  N  VTIONAL  GUARD 


Oouural  Woiloy  Uoi  i  Iti 
MILITARY  STAFF  OP  EX-GOVERNOR  MORTON 

dred  and  ninotj  one  man,  bound  for  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Of  the  ovation 
which  die  u  gallon!  Seventh"  received  on  its  marali  t<i  Oortlandl  Street,  Fits 
Jaraos  O'Brien,  who  marched  with  1 1 » •  •  Seventh  that  day,  afterward  wrote: 
"The  marble  wolli  of  Broadway  wore  never  before  rent  with  Buoh  oheonaa 
greeted  us  when  wo  passed.  The  facades  of  the  buildings  were  bo  thick  with 
people,  ii  roomed  as  if  an  army  of  blaoi  ants  were  marching,  aftor  their  resist 
less  fashion,  through  the  city  and  had  sealed  the  houses.  Handkerchiefs  flut- 
tered in  the  air  like  myriads  of  white  butterflies.  An  avenue  of  brave,  honest 
faoes  Bmilod  upon  us  qb  we  passed,  and  sent  o  Bunshine  into  our  hearts  that 

lives  there  still." 

The  Seventh  was  tin-  flrsl  «>i  the  New  fork  troops  to  reach  Washington. 
Ii  was  sent  three  times  in  the  Front,  and  from  t"  1805  furnished  ~is  hun- 
dred mill  sixty  oHUum'h  t(»  tin'  regular  mid  volunteer  irmy.  During  the  draft 
riots  in  New  York,  in  July,  1808,  the  Sevoutli  was  the  first  <>t  the  National 
Guard  to  roaoh  New  ^  ork,  and  assist  In  restoring  order,  [n  the  Orange  riot  of 
1871,  and  tho  railroad  strike  riots  in  is77.  and  again  in  I*'.''-'  and  1895,  the 
Seventh  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  brovurv  in  responding  to  oven  mil 
for  aid. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  armory  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  at  Park  and  Lexington 

A  \  runes  mxl  Si  M  s  sixth  and  Si\tv-scventh  Streets,  is  built  Upon  land 

donated  by  the  city  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  companies  ever 

Ceased   t«.  exist   as  a   h-nnrnl   the  laml   reverts  t..  the  eitv,  together 

with  any  buildings  thereon.  The  armory  was  erected  by  funds  raised 
by  the  regiment,  it  being  the  only  regiment  of  the  National  Guard 

Owning  its  own  building,  thus  placing  it  in  a  peculiar  position  in  the 
deciding  Of  miestionj  Of  service  in  national  issues,  because  of  the 
fad  thai  when  a  State  regiment  volunteers  for  United  Statr- .serv  ice  it 
ceases  to  exist  as  a  regiment  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  State 
immediately  recruits  another  regiment  which  takes  possession  of  the 
armory  and  nil  its  accoutrements.  The  cost,  including  furnishing 
and  decoration,  of  the  Seventh'-  armory  was  about  six  hundred  ami 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  in  October,  1*77, 
and  the  armory  was  first  occupied  in  September,  L880.  The  huilding 
was  planned  by  ( 'oloncl  Kmmons  Clark,  win.  has  also  written  a  history 
i.l  the  Seventh  1,'e^iment,  its  campaigns  and  reviews,  achievements 
and  purposes.  The  armory  contains  a  number  of  art  treasures,  among 
them  portraits  of  Washington,  hv  Rembrandt  I  Vale,  and  of  mam  of 
itfl  distinguished  officers  and  members.     In  lsdO  the  Seventh  Kegi- 
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TARGET  PRACTICE  AT  CREEDMOOR 


ment  occupied  the  Tompkins  Market  Armory,  which  was  the  first  building 
erected  liy  tlie  city  fur  the  use  of  any  regiment  for  military  purposes. 

The  Eighth  Regiment  is  the  successor  of  the  battalion  of  artillery  formed 
in  lTst;.  In  lsnT  it  was  clianged  into  the  Third  Regiment,  and  in  1847  it  mi 
given  it>  present  name.   Time  times  during  the  civil  war  it  entered  the  ier\ 

ice        the  1'nion,  leaving  New  York  for  the  first  time  on  April  28th.  The 

Eighth  did  gallant  service  at  the  battle  "t  Bull  Run,  where  many  of  its  brave 
memhers  lost  their  lives.    The  Eighth  Regiment  Armory  occupies  almosl  the 


entire  block  between  Parkand  Madison  Lvenuei  and  Nim-u  fourth  and  Ninety 
fifth  Streets.  The  cost  oi  the  land,  including  the  site  oi  the  armor)  for  Troop  A) 

was  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  th  is!  of  the  building  was  tliroo 

hundred  and  thirt)  tliousand  dollars. 

Tin-  Ninth  Regiment  can  be  traced  back  to  1812.    Ii  was  reorganized  in 

hb  ;ih  mi  Irish  regiment,  aid  dirihanded  a  few  yOOTI  later.     In  I860  the  rogi 

ment  was  again  reformed.  I"  1801,  when  the  State  of  New  fork  sent  lior 
quota  of  troops,  the  Ninth  Regiment  was  Ignored j  but  the  entire  command, 

/.  i  «• . 
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MMOM   OF  THE  \I\TH  REGIMENT,  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET, 
BETWEEN  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  A.VEN1  ESS 


oight  hundred  and  thirh  seven  strong,  wonl  independently  to  Washington  and 

was  sworn  int. i  t lit*  service  fur  three  years.     During  tliis  period  the  Ninth  bad 

olovon  Inmdrcd  and  seventy M«ight  members,  and  lost  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  in  dead  and  wounded,  mainlj  in  Antiotom,  Fredericksburg,  the  battle  of 

Hull  Run,  Gettysburg,  and  the  bi  td  battle  of  Bull  Run.   In  the  Nntionul 

service  the  \intli  was  known  OB  the  Bight)  third  New  Vork  Volunteer*.    In  the 

Orange  riots  the  Ninth  losl  three  members.    In  is'.ci  the  ar  rv  at  Sixth  and 

Seventh  Avenues  and  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets  was  built  by  the  city, 
the  land  alone  costing  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a 
massive  structure  of  Btono  and  brick,  with  a  vast  drill  room  and  rith«  gallery, 
ami  well  furnished  administration  and  company  rooms. 

The  Twelfth  Regiment,  organicod  in  is  it,  has,  w  ith  its  companion  organ 
i/ations,  an  honorable  record  for  performing  servioe  in  Buppressing  local  riots. 
During  the  Oivil  War  il  served  with  distinction  in  the  Amu  of  the  Potomac. 
The  armory  of  the  Twelfth,  on  Oolumbus  Avenue,  from  Sixty  Orel  Street  to 
Sixty  second  Street,  was  the  Brsl  building  constructed  under  the  Armory  Law  , 
an  art  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  April,  1862,  w  hich  enoouraged 


the  formation  and  maintenance  of  regiments  and  companies,  by  making  it  a 
duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  them  with  arms,  equipments,  and  uniforms,  or  a 
money  allowance  for  uniforms;  and  it  also  required  the  counties  t<>  provide  them 
with  suitable  armories  or  drill  rooms.  To  the  uniformed  militia  of  the  State 
this  law  also  gave  the  name  of  National  Guard,  a  title  which  had  since  1*24 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  Seventh  Regiment. 

The  armory  of  the  Twelfth  Kegimcnt  was  dedicated  in  1SS7,  on  the  twentv- 

sixth  anniversary  of  the  departure  of  the  regiment  tor  the  front  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war.  The  building  is  of  briek  and  granite,  built  in  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture,  with  a  solid  fortresslike  character.  At  each  street  corner 
arc  towers  with  loopholes,  arranged  for  the  use  of  (iatlingguns  and  howitzers. 
Around  the  entire  roof  is  B  paved  promenade,  protected  by  a  parapet  with 
loopholes,  making  a  valuable  defensive  position. 

The  Twenty-SOCOnd  Regiment  date-  from  1SC1,  and  had  two  terms  of  serv- 
ice at  the  front  during  the  <  liviJ  War.     The  new  armory,  first  Occupied  in  1890, 

stands  upon  q  square  between  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  Streets  and 
Oolumbus  Avenue  and  the  Boulevard.  The  land  cost  two  hum  I  ml  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  huilding  about  two  hundred  and  eight\  thousand 
dollars.    It  is  a  granite-trimmed  brick  fortress,  in  the  general  style  of  the 
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ARMORY  OF  THE  SEVENTY-FIRST  REGIMENT   FIRST  SIGNAL  CORPS  IND 
SKCDNI)  HATTKKY.  I'AKK  AVENUE  AND  THIRTY  FOURTH  STREET 

fifteenth  century,  being  erected  from  designs  of  Captain  John  I*.  Leo,  a  mem 
ber  »>f  the  regiment.    The  building  is  a  defensive  Btruotnre  t<»  on  unusual 
degree,  with  re-entering  angles,  loopholes  for  cannon  and  musketry,  mid  a  bas< 
don  for  lieav)  guns  on  the  northwest  corner,  a  sally  port,  and  a  portcullis.  The 

main  entrance  On   the  Boulevard  will  allow  the   free  passage  of  cavalry  and 

batteries. 

The  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  was  organized  in  L852,  and  has  always  been  made 
up  principally  of  Irish-Americans.  During  the  \  i-it  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
this  country,  in  i860,  the  Sixty-ninth  refused  to  obev  the  orders  of  the  com 
mander  in  chief  and  parade  in  the  military  procession  in  the  Prince's  honor. 
The  year  following  it  entered  the  service  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  at  the  hat- 
tie  of  Hull  Run  lost  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  men,  including  Oolonol 
Michael  Corcoran,  who  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  Many  of  it-  members 
enlisted  in  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers,  which  lost  four  hundred  and 
twelve  men,  the  list  of  wounded  reaching  seven  hundred  and  sixty  five  in 
three  years  of  service.  The  Sixty-ninth  Militia,  recruited  again  to  it-  full 
ranks,  -erved  also  for  three  months  in  the  defense  of  Washington  in  L862,  in 
the  Pennsylvania  campaign  of  1868,  and  three  months  in  the  harbor  forts  of 
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New  fork  111  1864  [t  also  furnished  most  of  tho  membership  of  the  One  Hun 
dred  and  Kight\  leeond  New  Fori  Volunteers,  which  lost  three  hundred  and 

eighty-live  men  in  the  field.  The  armors  ..f  the  Sixty  ninth  i-  in  the  Tompkins 
Market  building  on  Third  A \  enuO,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  -Meets  This 
building  Was  ere.  ted  in  I860  for  tin-  BoVOntl)  Ke^imcnt. 

The  Seventy  first  Regiment  was  organized  in  1869,  and  has  rendered  the 

State  active  and  valuable  service;  it  lost  »ixty  two  men  in  the  battle  of  Dull 
Uun.  The  regiment  in  IStl'J  served  another  three  month-  on  the  PoUuuae, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  large  mimher  of  it>  niemher-  formed  the  nucleus 

of  the  well-known  One  Elundred  and  Twenty  fourth  New  fork  Volunteers  die 

Orango  Blossoms — which  lost  five  hundred  and  sixty  -even  men  in  the  lield,  inont 

of  them  at  Ohancellorsville,    The  new  armory  of  tho  Seventy  first,  on  Park 

Avenue,  at  Thirty  third   and   Thirt\  fourth    Streets,  WSJ  deiigDOd  by  J,  K. 
Thomas.     The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  L899,  and  the  eont,  including  the  land, 
was  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.     In  this  annOIJ  iTQ  al-o  located  the 
headquarters  of  the  First  Brigade,  the  Signal  OorpS,  and  the  Second  Batten 
The  Second   Battery  was  organized  in  lN.'l'J  as  the  Washington  tirav  Troop 

Morse  Artillery,  then  in  the  Third  Rogitnont,  and  after  1847  In  the  Kighth 
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|{cgimcnt,  with  which  ii  saw  Borvioo  In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  h\  1867  it 
served  as  cavalry  until  L8O0,  when  it  became  Battery  E.  Three  years  later  its 
inline  was  again  ohangod  t..  thai  by  which  it  is  now  known. 
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The  Firnt  Battery,  composed  principally  of  German-Americans,  has  its 
armory  al  No.  840  Weal  Fortj  fourth  Street 

Squadron  A  iaan  outcome  of  the  l-  n-t  Hussars,  and  was  mustered  in  in  Issi*. 
1 1  u  located  ^  Madison  Avenue  and  Ninety-fourth  Street,  ml  joining  the  Eighth 
Regimen!  Armory.  The  riding  ring  i<-  two  hundred  fee!  by  one  hundred 
feet,  mid  then-  an-  stakes  f<»r  over  ii  himdre  I  horses,  besides  a  saddle-room  and 
rifle  range. 

The  Naval  Militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  whs  organized  in  1SSH,  and 
tlic  Fire!  Naval  Battalion  in  New  York  City  was  mustered  into  service  in  IMM, 


ARMORY  OP  THE  TWENTY  SECOND  REQIMENT,  THE  BOULEVARD  (UPPER 
BROADWAY)  IND  SIXTl  EIGHTH  STREET 


Ond  cruised  with  the  I'nited  States  Squadron  of  Evolution  in  and  ls'.rj. 

The  Naval  Militia  bears  the  Bame  relation  to  the  United  States  Nav^  that  the 
State  National  Guard  does  to  the  regular  army.    Every  summer  there  is  a  week 

or  more  of  practical  scrviec  ami  naval  instruction  On  a  Government  war  ship, 

with  officers  of  the  navy  in  charge. 

Since  the  civil  war,  hoth  in  equipment  and  strength  the  National  Guard 
boa  greatly  improved.    In  1872  the  State  armed  the  regiments  with  Remington 

breeeh-loading  rifles.  Springtields  arc  in  use  now.  Ilitle  practice  receiv  ed  a  great 
impetus,  and  from  that  day  to  this  marksmanship  has  been  a  most  important 
military  accomplishment  of  the  citizen  soldier.  The  National  Rifle  Association 
was  organized,  and  an  appropriation  was  obtained  from  the  State  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  suitable  rifle-range  (( Yeedinoor ),  which  is  located  on  Long  Island, 
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about  fourteen  miles  from  New  York  City.   ('reedmoor  contains  about  eij»ht\ 
five  acres  of  level  sodded  grounds,  and  has  thirh  targets,  which  can  he  used  at 
any  distance  from  fifty  to  twelve  hundred  yards.    Kaeh  regiment  of  the  National 
(inard  is  required  to  practice  at  the  rantje  a  certain  number  of  times  during 
the  year. 

In  lssij  a  State  Camp  of  Instruction  was  instituted  at  Peekskill,  and  the 
grounds  have  since  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  with  the  nccc-sai  v  appliances 
for  that  purpose.    In  1^71  the  parade  ground  for  the  troops  of  Ww  Fori 


citv  was  located  on  the  Harlem  River,  Dear  Itingsbridge ;  bui  in  L801  the  site 
wasohanged  to  Van  Cortland!  Park,  in  1888  a  new  military  code  was  adopted] 
w  hich  provided  a  regulation  nniforra  t"t  the  National  Quard,  to  be  furnished 

hv  the  State,  as  are  also  arms,  equipments,  and  munition!  of  WUr<     The  mem  I  mis 

ot  the  Seventh  Regiment  mpplj  all  tlieir  uniforms,  and  the  Twenty  leoond 
and  Seventy-first  and  Squadron  A.  their  lull  dress  uniform,    The  term  of 

service  in  the  National  Guard  is  five  years;  wecklx  drills  are  held  during  the 
winter  months. 
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TlIK  NINTH  UKtUMKXT  LEAVING  NEW  YORK  FOB  CAMP  T0WN8END 

PEEKSKILL,  N  Y. 


|T  I      HE  strained  relations  existing  UOtWOCH  the  lintel  StQtOI  m<l  Spi  vei 

I      the Ouban  matters  were  greatlj  aggravated     the  publiooti  d  Feb 

±     ruarj  9,  1898,  of  n  letter  from  Sonor  do  Lome,  the  Spanish  minister  t<» 
the  United  States,  t"  SeOor  Oanalijas,  in  whiah  tho  President  was  called 

a   "pothouse  politician,"   and   in  which   were  statements  showing  tllflt  Spain 

regarded  the  autonomist  proposals  made  by  them  as  lubtorfugoi  to  gain  time 

for  military  operations.  Soon  alter,  on  lebruarv  16,  the  already  Indignant  fofll« 
ingB  Of  the  American  people  were  chunked  to  those  <»|  horror  and  alarm  hv  the 
destruction  in  the  harhor  c»f  Havana,  w  here  it  had  arrived  -laiiuarv  I  .'■  on  a 
friendly  \isit.  of  the  I'nited  States  battleship  Maine,  l.\  which  tWO  hundred  and 
MXtj  lour  sudors  and  marines  and  two  oilie  r-,  were  w  ithout  a  moment*!  warning 

hurled  to  death.   While  the  investigation  as  to  tho  cause  ..i  tho  blowing  "p  6f 

the  Maine  was  iii  proxies*,  ( 'on^ress  unanimously  a|)propriatod  $60,000,000  to 
be  expended  for  national  defense  at  the  discretion  of  the  Prosidont  The 
report  Of  the  Hoard  of  Impiirv  to  Congress  on  March  28  OOllcIudod  with  this 
sentence:  "In  the  opinion  of  the  COU/t  the  Maine  WBS  dostroyed  b)  tho  cvplo 

sion  of  a  submarine  mine,  which  eausod  the  partial  explosion  •>!  two  or  more  of 

her  forward  magazines."  War  with  Spain  now  SOOmod  Inevitable,  and  the  Na 
tion&]  (inard  >■!   N.w  York  voluntarily  pledged  itl  willingness  to  enlist  in  case 

of  an  emergency    Through  the  months  of  March  and  April,  w  hile  the  tedious 

investigations  went  on,  Stirring  military  preparations  were  made  both  hv  the 

Government  and  the  militia  of  the  various  state-    in  \cw  Fork  Oit)  tho 

enthusiasm  WBB  Intense.     Medical  men  tendered  their  frOrvicOS  as  army  and  navy 

surgeons,  nurses  begged  the  authorities  to  call  upon  them  if  noodod,  boys 

clamored  for  permission  to  enlist  as  drummer »bo)  S,  and  men  in  all  stations  if 
life  proffered  their  ser\  ice-  t..  their  r  oiintn  .     At  the  various  minora-  ..I  die  cit  v 

martial  ardor  reached  it*  climax.   Orders  were  issued  bj  the  col  ilaof  raanj  of 

the  regiments  to  prepare  for  war  sen  Ice,  dull-  were  held,  and  new-  men  recruited. 
On  April  9  Consul  General  Lee  left  Havana;  on  April  19  the  intervention  rose 
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Illtioni  were  parsed  by  (  'on 
grO80,  and  mi  April  22  the 

blockading  squadron  sailed 

for  ( 'ilium  pO] ' 

On  April  H»  the  National 
Guard  of  New  ^  ork,  in  re 
sponsG  to  mi  Enquiry  from 
tin-  Adjutant  ( loneral's  office, 

volunteered  lor  ser\  ice  ut  the 

call  of  the  President  lor  any 
duty  dial  might  be  requirod 
(although  ii  lias  boon  orrono 
ously  stated  mid  w  idolj  circu- 
lated that  the  Sovontb  Regi- 

incut  did  not  \  oluntcer). 

April  22  Baw  tlic  approval 
of  the  oot  lor  increasing  the 
militarj  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  mid  on  the 
follow  ini,'  dav  the  I 'resident 
issued  a  call  for  one  hundred 

and  twenty  flvo  thousand  vol- 
unteers for  two  years  service, 
apportioning  them  among  the 

BtotOS  and  Territories  in  OCOOrdanOO  with  the  population.    Spain  declared  war 

iiguinel  the  United  States  on  April  24,  <>n  April  25,  Congress  declared 

that  u  state  of  war  had  existed  hetween  the  Tinted  States  and  Spain  since 
April  21.  Dispatches  woro  sent  to  tho  Governors  of  the  various  States,  inform- 
Lng  them  Of  the  Dumber  Ot  rOgimontS  and  batteries  iip|iortioiied  to  their  States, 

and  ordora  "ere  promptly  issued  tor  mobilizing  the  guardsmen.  Many  recruit- 
ing offices  were  opened,  the  parks  and   Squares  being  dotted  with  the  white 

tents  ot  the  Old  Guard.  The  quota  oi  troops  for  Now  York  was  twelve  thou- 
sand live  hundred  and  thirteen,  officers  and  men;  twelve  regiments  of  infantry 
and  two  troop.  ,d  Qavalry.   Governor  Blade  was  also  notSflod  by  tin-  Secretary 

of  War  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  President  that  regiments  of  the  State  militia 
he  used  as  much  as  possible  without  disorganization. 

On  April  •_'('•,  in  response  to  orders  received  from  Adjutant  General  Til- 
linglmst,  all  of  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  city,  without  excep 
tion,  met  in  their  armories  ami  formally  volunteered  for  two  \ears. 

Gamps  for  the  mobilisation  <>t'  the  troops  were  established  at  IVekskill  ami 

upon  Hempstead  Plains.     On  Monday,  Ma)  22,  tho  Civil  War  was  recalled  by 
the  OUtpOUring of  eiti/.eus,  w  ho  cheered  the  National  ( i uardsinen  as  thev  marched 
420 
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through  the  streets  on  their 
way  to  camp.  Fifth  Avenue 
ami  Broadway  were  an  inspir- 
ing sight  w  ith  the  enthusiastic 
crowds,  waving  flags,  and  dec- 
orations. In  the  morning  the 
Seventy  -  tirst,  Sixty  -  ninth, 
and  a  troop  of  cavalrymen 
from  Squadron  A  moved 
from  their  armories  for 
Hempstead  Plains.  Later  in 
the  day  the  Eighth,  Ninth,  and 
Twelfth  Regiments  marched 
to  the  foot  of  We-t  Twenty- 
second  Street,  where  they 
took  the  boats  for  the  camp 
at  Peek  ski  II.  The  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ments of  Brooklyn  had  their 
day  of  elation  when  they 
moved  to  Camp  Black  at 
Hempstead,  being  followed 
on  May  '.1  by  the  Forty-sev- 
enth of  Brooklyn. 

Then  began  the  mustering  of  the  men  into  the  service  of  the  I'nited  States. 
The  examination   was  unusually  rigid,  and   many  willing  men  were  refused 

because  of  this  careful  inspection  of  physical  qualification.   Saturday,  May  7, 

three  hundred  and  fifty  of  'he  Thirteenth  Regiment  of  Brooklyn  decided  not  to 
enlist  ;  three  days  after  their  return  home  the  regiment  was  disbanded  by 
Governor  Black,  and  the  Twenty -second  of  New  York  was  sent  to  Hempstead 
Plains  to  take  its  place.  The  dishandment  of  the  Thirteenth  caused  intense 
feeling  in  Brooklyn,  where  its  long  and  honorable  record  had  won  for  it  a  high 
place  in  the  affection  ami  esteem  of  the  people. 

May  I  I,  the  nine  hundred  and  forty -three  men  and  forty  officers  of  the 
Seventy  first  were  mustered  into  service,  they  being  the  first  of  the  city  troops 
to  cuter  the  I'nited  States  army,  and  on  May  14  left  for  the  camp  at  Tampa, 
Florida.  On  Saturday,  May  1M,  the  first  battalion  of  the  Kighth  Regiment 
was  -worn  into  the  service,  being  the  first  regiment  so  honored  at  Camp 
Tow  meml,  IVekskill.  May  17  saw  the  departure  of  the  Fourteenth  of  Brook  - 
[yn  from  Camp  Black  to  ("amp  Thomas,  Chiekamauga  Bark,  and  May  IS,  the 
Twelfth  left  its  quarters  at  Camp  Townsend  for  the  same  camp  in  the  South, 
w  hen-  it  was  not,  however,  destined  to  remain. 


Taking  the  tniin  ut  Jersey  City  for  (.'liii-kmiiauira  I'urk.  On  k  mi<I  .luty  ut  ('nni|>  Townwiiil  Hnnikfa»tiiiif  ll  (  Ullp  I  •>«  IUMmJi  I'mIuIiIII. 

CrOMing  PotUtMUth  Stroot  on  tlio  wuy  to  Cump  Towniw.-ud,  I'wk'klll.  I..  B1  log  lllS  urni.>i>  for  CttDp  ToWOMIuL 
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Blovntod  Ridlwnj  Btttlon  »<  Bouth  i  1 1 1 1 
IJETURN  OF  Till:  9BVJSNT1  FIRST  BBOIMBNT.— THE  BTAHT  OF  TUK  PARADE  AT  SOUTH  FERRY. 

OWIKO  f0  mi    MIYBKU1  CONDITION  >n   u..imim  n  «^  rAKBM  "\  iii«..w>vv.\\  mis  unu  i-mitoi    nil   mm  i>k  mukii. 

On  Mn\  [0,  the  Sixty-ninth  was  mufetored  in.  and  od  tin-  same  date  tbo  lull 
quota  of  the  Eighth,  and  the  enlistment  ol  Troop  A  of  New  York  and  Troop 
C  of  Brooklyn  fcooli  placq,  <>n  Max  SB,  Troops  A. and  C  departed  for  Kails 
Church,  Va.,  and  the  Bigjith  Regiment  for  the  growing  oamp  at  Chiokamauga. 

Wednesday,  Slav  25,  tin-  Sixty  ninth  marohod  through  tlie  city  on  thoir  way 
from  Oamp  Black  t.»  tho  trains  which  were  t..  beat  them  southward,  and  the 
Ninth  came  from  Camp  Townsend  and  marched  <l<»wn  Broadway.  The  parade 
of  each  ill-parting  regiment  was  a  triumphant  procession,    Fluttering  flag*  and 

cheering   voices  greeted  them.     All   business  was   for  tin-   time  suspended. 
422 


Street  tratlie  ceased  wherever  the  sol- 

dier  marched,  ami  shop  windows  ami 
house  fronts  were  merely  points  of 
vantage  to  view  r he*  departing  hoys  in 
hlue.  New  Voi!,  gave  her  gallant 
guardsmen  a  send-otf  which  must  have 
run''  in  their  ears  until  they  reached 
the  welcome  oi  'he  camp.  The  Gov- 
ernor declined,  even  upon  the  second 

call  of  the  President,  t..  semi  the  Sev- 
enth New  Fork  ami  the  Twenty-third 
Brooklyn;  hut  on  the  second  call,  of 
the  three  regiments  of  volunteers  or- 
ganized, the  Two  Hundred  ami  First 

was  recruited  in  New  York  City  ami 
oHiccred  from  members  of  the  Seventh 
and   Twenty  -  third    Regiments.  The 

Seventh  Regiment  furnished  about  two 
hundred  officers  for  actual  service. 
The  Bervices  of  the  Astor  Battery, 

a  patriotic  conception  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  who  furnished  horses,  guns,  car- 
riages, uniforms,  in  fact  all  that  was 
needed  to  thoroughly  equip  lighting 
men   of   this   BOrt,  were   accepted  by 

President  McKinley  on  .May  26.  An- 
other regiment,  designated  on  the  war 
records  as  the  First  Volunteer  Regi- 
ment of  Rifle  Rangers,  hut  popularly 

known  as  u  R  evelt's  Rough  Rider-," 

was  the  idea  of  another  citizen  of  New- 
York,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  re- 
signed his  otliee  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  take  the  second  in  command,  Colonel  Leonard  Wood,  formerly 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  army,  being  first  in  command.  This  regiment  was 
made  up  of  Western  cowboys,  Indians,  ranch  owners,  policemen,  actors,  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  and  men  of  other  professions,  college  graduates  and  well-known 
clubmen  of  New  York.  Mav  80,  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  under  command  of 
Major- General  Shatter,  was  ordered  to  sail  for  Cuba  ami  attack  the  city  of 
Santiago  by  land,  in  co-operation  with  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  by  sea.  This 
expedition,  which  comprised  seven  hundred  ami  seventy-three  officers  and 
fourteen  thousand  rive  hundred  ami  BUCty-foUT  enlisted  men,  among  them  the 
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Seventy  first  New  Fork  Volunteers  and  tin-  "Rough  Riders,"  after  many  im- 
patient delays,  sailed  on  June  14,  convoyed  by  ships  from  Admiral  Sampson's 
squadron.  <>n  June  22  the  landing  of  the  American  troops  was  begun  at  Dai- 
qnlri,  afow  miles  east  Santiago;  the  following  day  tin-  advance  pushed  on 
to  Siboney,  and  on  June  24  the  American  advance  reached  La  Guasimas  where 
thoeneoH  was  encountered.  <>n  the  next  day  the  battle  of  La  Guasimas  was 
fought,  resulting  in  "  rictorv  for  the  American  troops.  In  this  battle  Captain 
Allyn  K.  Capron,  dr.,  and  Serjeant  Hamilton  Kish,  besides  several  privates  of 
the  "  Rough  Riders,"  were  killed.  The  Seventy-first  Regiment  was  under  tire 
at  the  battle  of  San  Juan  on  July  1,  and  also  in  the  trenches.  The  17th  of  July 
saw  the  surrender  of  Santiago,  and  on  the  following  day  tin-  transport Olivette 
returned  t"  bfew  York  with  two  hundred  and  seventy -one  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.    Tin-  "  Rough  Riders"  left  Santiago  for  Montauk  Point,  August  7. 

The  attach  on  Puerto  Rico  began  immediately.  General  Miles  sailed  from 
Guantanamo,  Cuba,  Jjilj  -I  with  a  total  force  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-four  officers  and  men,  and  landed  at  Guanica,  Puerto  Rico,  duly  !'.">. 
He  was  re-enfuiccd  l>\  troops  from  the  United  States,  among  them  Troops 
A  ami  0  of  New  Fork,  which  sailed  from  Newport  News,  Ya.,  on  .Inly 
ami,  reached  (iuavama,  Puerto  Rico,  .Tidy  81.  Troop  C  at  the  battle  of  Ooanio, 
A,UgUBl  and  the  Seventy-first  at  San  .1  nan,  were  the  only  organizations  of 
ilif  New  ^  <»rls  land  forces  that  were  under  tire. 

On  August  1  other  transports  began  to  bring  back  the  fever  sufferers  from 
Ouba  to  the  camp  arranged  at  Montauk  Point.  August  12  saw  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  the  war  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  was  at  an  end,  with  a 
total  loss  on  both  sides  less  than  that  of  many  single  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

Almost  daily  now  the  regiments  in  the  Southern  camps  were  moved  north- 
Ward,  furloughed,  and  mustered  out.  On  August  21*,  the  survivors  of  the  Sev- 
enty first  Regiment  returned  to  New  York,  receiving  a  royal  welcome,  but  a 
welcome  tinged  with  sadness,  for  of  the  fen  hundred  and  twenty -six  men  who 
went  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  only  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
appeared  in  the  parade  back  to  the  armory.  The  sight  of  these  weak,  worn-out, 
fever  itricken  men  returning  from  the  war  with  scarcely  sufficient  strength  to 

bear  arms  awakened  genera]  sympathy. 

Through  tin-  month  of  September  most  of  the  other  regiments  of  Man- 
hattan ami  Brooklyn  slowh  returned.  The  Eighth  and  Ninth  Regiments 
returned  from  Camp  Thomas  at  Chiekamauga ;  the  Eighth  being  mustered  out 
November  8,  the  Ninth  on  October  31.   The  Fourteenth  remained  atChicka- 

inaugfl  until  the  first  week  in  September,  when  it  was  moved  to  Camp  Shipp, 
Anniston,  Ala.;  it  reached  home  on   September  ltl,  and  after  a  furlough  was 

mustered  out  on  November  I.  The  Twenty-second  was  stationed  at  points  along 
the  Sound  until  their  muster  out  November  28.  The  Sixty-ninth,  which  had 
l.een  encamped  at  Camp  Black,  Camp  Thomas,  Tampa,  Fernandina,  and  then 
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at  llunt.-villc,  Aln.,  reached  New  Fori  on  January  81,  and  were  mustered  out 
tin  following  day.  The  Forfcj  seventh  went  from  Camp  Black  t<>  Fori  Adams, 
R.  L,  whence  it  started, on  October  _.  to  Puerto  Rico;  it  returned  on  March  l", 
and  was  mustered  out  the  wune  week.  Troops  A  and  ('  were  mustered  out  ou 
November  28  and  •_':!  respectively;  The  Twelfth  Regiment,  which  had  been 
stationed  at  Oamp  Thomas,  ('amp  Hamilton,  and  Amotions,  Qa.,  was  sent  to 
Matanzas,  Cuba,  on  guard  duty,  after  the  close  of  the  war.  It  returned  home 
on  March  27  in  good  condition,  being  the  last  regiment  of  the  National  Quard 
to  hear  the  enthusiastic  Welcome  Home  of  the  citizens  of  New  York. 

The  Naval  Militia  deserves  great  credit  for  its  service-  in  the  war.     At  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  the  two  battalions,  together  with  the  two  separate  divi 
sioiis  and  the  captain  and  his  stall,  numbered  forty  nine  otlicers  ami  live  hundred 
and  four  enlisted  men.     The  force  was  afterward  increased  to  BOVOnt)  fcWO 


otlicers  and  nine  hundred  and  nmetv  fivo  cnli-lcd  men.  0!  these,  fottf  offlQOM 
and  thirtv  two  enlisted  men  were  ordered  to  the  coast  signal  service,  nineteen 
otlicers  and  three  hundred  and  eleven  men  to  the  anviliaiv  naval  force,  ci^ht 
officers  and  two  hundred  and  scveut\  lour  men  to  the  \  ankee,  seven  offioori 
and  ninetv  -even  men  to  the  Nahant,  eight  offieON  and  Bight]  five  men  t.i 
the  .lason,  making  a  total  in  the  1  nited  States  aorvicO  of  Bftj  one  offloen 
and  eight  hundred  men.  During  the  war  these  men  were  assigned  to  thirty 
seven  different  vessels.     The  Yankee,  Sylvia,  and  several  other!  wen-  under 

tire    At  Willets  Point  and  in  New  YorV  barbor  a  largo  number ol  the  men 

wen'  on  dutv  guarding  the  mine  fields. 

Kach  regiment  on  it-  return  WBJ  greeted  with  great  QntltUllasm,  f"r  altilOUgb 
till  of  them  had  not  the  privilege  of  facing  the  ciienn  ihcv,  hail  bravely  siilh  "  I 
the  hardships  . . t  war. 
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KETURN  OK  THK  AST* >H  HATTKin    KltOM    NIK  I'HIUPPINBfl 
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VOLUNTEER  LIFE-SAVIN 


r 


II  AT  sport  iii  lior  waters  and 
upon  them,  along  tin-  greal 
pleasure  beaches  and  stretches 
of  coast  "ii  tho  outskirts  of 
tin-  city,  may  l»c  safe,  New  ^  ork  bos 
a  body  Of  lifo-8avOW.     It  is  ii  volun- 
teer corps,  iiinl  hears  the  title  of  the 

"Volunteer  Life  Saving  dorps  of  the 

Slate  of  Now  York."  Thus  it  is  a 
Mule    tilTair,    with    station-,    on  all 

tho  rivers  and  lakofl  of  Now  York, 
ami  even  along  the  canals.  Nearly 
si\  hundred  of  tlioso  station-,  or  local 

Org  iiii/ation-,  w  ilh  over  live  thoii-aud 
men  in  the  sen  ice  expert  swimmers, 
boatmen,  and  yachtsmen — and  nine- 
teen hundred  hunts  of  all  sorts,  make 

up  the  equipment.    In  every  corner 

of  the  Slate  this  corps  has  spread, 
and  it  has  saved  OVOr  one  thousand 

liven  in  it-  live  vens  of  existence. 

^  et,  while  a  State  organization — 
tho  Aral  Borvioe  ever  pot  into  oper- 
ation for  the  Baving  of  life  on  inland 
waters — owing  to  the  wide  stretches 
of  water,  the  long  beaches,  the  broad 
rivers,  tho  swift  tides,  its  greatest 

deeds  ami  the  hulk  of  it-  work  have 

boon  performed  in  the  rioinity  of 
New  Jfork  City.  In  this  city  alono,  of  stations  ami  substations  there  are  one 
hundred  and  ninety  eight,  and  four  hundred  ami  thirty-oight  boats  are  in  these 

wain-.  The  entire  water  front  is  divided  up  and  earefnllv  olli.ered.  Thus 
tho  Borough  of  Manhattan  has  a  Qommodore  over  it,  and  three  vico-commo- 
dorea,  oaoh  in  oliargo  of  a  division:  the  Hudson  River  Division  (thirty-ono 
stations),  the  Harloni  River  Division  (fifteen  stations),  the  Bast  Rivor  Division 

(twenty  three  Stations).  There  are  twelve  Stations  in  the  IWough  of  the  lirmix. 
The  Borough  of  Brooklyn  ha-  it-  ow  n  commodore  and  thirtv  five  Btations,  with 

three  divi- 

uiey 
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 — -  —  w«         v»»»i«  •  •  •  ■  hub  in  vnu  iniiiiiiiiiiiiir  uir.i  I  n  1 1  I  >  -  live  hU 

two  vioe-oommodoroa  and  two  lieutenant  oommodores  handling  its 
Bions  -Gravesend,  Conei  island,  and  North  Brooklyn. 


CORPS  <»!•'  NEW  FORK. 


In  Jamaica  May,  separated  only  from  the  ocean  by  the  thin  strip  of  beach  of 
Rookaway,  the  resort  of  all  resorts  for  the  amateur  fisherman  and  boating 
novice,  there  is  yet  another  complete  equipment,  with  a  commodore,  viee-com- 
modore,  and  lieutenant  commander  in  control,  and  with  fourteen  stations.  The 
Long  Island  waters  beyond  Hell  Gate  are  guarded  by  fourteen  stations,  and 
Staten  Island,  or  the  Borough  of  Bichmond,  by  thirteen 

Prom  this  it  will  be  Seen  how  complete  and  effective  is  the  organization 

of  the  Life  Saving  Volunteers,  In  live  short  years  they  have  brought  it  about 
that  literally  even  inch  <>f  the  water  front,  the  docks  of  the  huge  metropolis, 
the  stretches  of  heaeh  along  the  hay-,  the  reaches  back  Of  Ooney  Island  and 
Rookaway,  are  guarded  and  constantly  patrolled.  And  this  great  task  is  per- 
formed by  those  men  without  compensation,  although  they  devote  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  time  to  this  duty. 

Each  -tation  has  its  crew — from  six  to  a  dozen  sturdy  voting  men,  taught  to 

swim  in  man  elous  si j de.  Each  has  it- boat,  too,  Bometimes  a  line  model  life- 
boat, sometimes  a  very  indifferent  craft;  for  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has 
hardly  been  kind  to  the  volunteer  life-savers,  ami  has  given  them  hut  small  ap- 
propriations onlj  eleven  thou-aml  dollars  in  all  while  the  actual  cost  of  running 
the  service  during  its  four  years  has  heen  not  far  from  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  way  of  special  equipment  each  station  has  a  life  buoy  of  metal  con- 
taining -even  gallon-  of  air.  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  of  life  line,  ami  a 
wooden  goose-egg  float,  together  with  rubber  life-saving  rings;  6ome  have 
la-en  equipped  with  the  cork-ring  life  buoy  w  ith  metallic  air  chambers,  and  a 
lew  with  the  cork  buoy  of  cigar  shape,  that  can  be  thrown  with  great  precision, 
ami  which  will  ea-ily  hold  up  from  two  to  four  persons  each.  The  station-  all 
Ii  iv  e  pennants,  the  boat-  flags,  burgees,  and  signs,  the  officers  and  men  badges  and 
buttons,  ami  those  who  rescue  receive  bronze,  silver,  or  gold  medals. 

Much  thai  is  of  value  i-  learned  in  the  carnivals  <»f  instruction  held  sev- 
eral limes  each  year,  which  call  together  all  the  life-saver- of  the  neighboring 
water-  in  a  grand  competition  of  Swimming  and  diving  matches,  in  all  varieties 
USOfu]  in  life  saving  as  the  lighted  candle  race,  which  teaches  to  swim  effec- 
tively with  one  hand  left  free  to  take  care  of  a  drowning  person.  First  Aid  to 
the  Injured  is  a  part  of  the  course  the  men  must  go  through.  They  are  next 
drilled  in  the  corps'  own  peculiar  method  of  rc-n-eitating  a  drowning  man,  a 
coin). ination  of  the  -v-tein-  employed  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of  England 
and  the  National  Life-Saving  Society  here.  A  famous  English  life-saver  in  the 
employ  of  the  organization  travels  from  station  to  station,  teaching  the  handling 
of  lifeboat-,  and  swimming  feats  without  number;  inspector-  constantly  test  the 
apparatus,  and  sec  that  men  and  equipment  are  kept  at  a  high  point  of  efficiency. 
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x    T  ( )  building  in  all  tbe  lengtli 
>_      Bnd  tin  breadth  ol  Now  i'ork 

]   \    bo   i  .1  torj  ' 1 1  toll  than 

tbe  grim,  gray  Poat  ( >fflee  ftl 

the  Bouthfirn  il  ""I  of  <  litj  Hal]  Park. 

In  its  corridors,  day  and  night,  there  is 
always  life.  Never  does  on  how  pass 
when  people  ore  not  tumbling  mail  into 
its  boxes,  mid  never  in  there  un  instant's 
real  in  tbe  great  rotunda  behind  the 
partitiona  thai  Bhul  <>ir  tbe  outer  world. 
Forovei  and  eternally  there  me  gni) 
coated  men  toiling  ai  sorting,  canceling, 
and  pouching,  ot  certain  hours  driven 
dt  would  Beem,  to  look     the  heaps  ot 

until)  t.i  almost  superhuman  exertions, 

and  novor  ot  onj  time  quite  through 
with  the  handling  of  tbe  stream  of  let- 

tow,  newspapers,  and  packages. 

Whatever  other  elaima  may  be  made 
for  it    whatever  its  position  among  tbe 

grOfll  oitieB  of  nation-  this  much  is 
Certain,  that   New      ork  has  the  most 

intoroating  Post  Office  in  the  world. 

I-'or,  though  tin-  fact   is  not  generally 

realised,  New  fork  ia  at  once  tbe  chief 

OOinmoroinl  center  and  the  ehiel'  seaport 

of  its  notion.   London  is  vast  and  its 

(lenerul  Post  OtHce  colossal,  Paris  and 
Merlin  have  mighty  postal  centers  w  ithin 
them,  Init  none  of  thOBC  citiOB  have  the 

foreign  moil  of  fchoir  countries  dumped 

upon  them.  There  is  little  that  goes 
to  the  Continent  in  the  way  of  postal 

matter  thai  doc-  not  pass  through  Novi 
,l  ork,  and  the  old  gray  Post  OtHce  here 
stands  the  shock  of  added  tons  a  week 

without  a  tremor,  without  disturbance 

of  her  splendid  routine 


In  brief,  this  Post  Office  of  New  York  is  a  huge  machine— a  machine  that 
□over gets OUt  of  p  ar,  that  can  do  more  and  more  work  and  stand  more  and  more 

strain  each  vcarot  its  existence,  the  iii  msity  of  it,  the  detail,  is  never  realized. 

Figures  do  not  tell  the  Btory;  statistics,  daily,  monthly,  or  yearly,  convey  very 
little.  Th<  only  way  to  form  any  conception  of  its  complexity  and  the  bril- 
liancj  of  the  work  of  ita  unknown  workers  is  to  stand  behind  the  scenes  for 
one  hour,  two  or  three,  and  watch  the  handling  that  Beems  at  first  sight  so  simple, 

but  Oftor  0  few  moments  makes  the  visitor's  head  fairly  swim. 

A  mitfhty  tank  that  has  m>  outlet  save  as  the  water  is  scooped  out  in  buckets, 
w  ith  an  inflowing  stream  growing  larger  and  yet  larger— that  is  the  New  ^  ork 
Post  OtKee.  Add  to  this  comparison  the  fact  that  such  bucketfuls  have 
each  to  be  Bent  in  0  certain  direction,  that  the  water  can  not  be  thrown  away  in- 
discriminately ;  for  each  letter,  each  packet,  each  newspaper  that  comes  in  has 
to  be  conned  by  itself  ond  Bent  according  to  its  address.  If  the  rush  of  incom- 
ing mail  jumps  of  a  sudden  ten  per  cent  higher  than  it  ever  did  before,  if 
three  or  four  ocean  leviathans  pour  tons  of  additional  mail  in  suddenly,  the  Post 
Office  of  New  York  must  handle  it.  There  can  be  no  delay.  Trains  must 
leave  on  time,  and  always  there  must  be  hurry,  to  make  way  for  the  new  mails 
that  are  to  come  and 

need  clear  space  tor 

their  distribution. 
It    is  marvelous 

how    the  postal  men 

accomplish    it  all, 

how  rarel)  a  letter  is 

delayed  or  miasent. 
Badly  addressed  en* 

velopes,  envelopes 

with  practically  no 

address  Mt  all,  hand- 
writing that  is  Q. 
legible,  do  not  dis- 
turb the  men  that 
bear     New  York's 

burden  of  the  1  nited 

States  mail.  If  the 
average  man  or 
woman   once   had  a 

peep  under  this  IN  THE  MAIL  CAR. 
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dome,  and  in  the  basement,  where  thousands  <»f  newspaper-  are  hourly  sorted, 
they  would  appreciate,  a-  the  present  writer  can  hardly  make  them  l.\  the 
simple  word  of  pen.  just  what  a  famous  machine  this  Post  Office  of  New  York 
really  is. 

The  workings  of  the  I'ost  Office  are  governed  hy  a  science  of  system  from 
the  time  the  mail  matter  is  placed 
in  one  of  the  many  depositories  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  for  its 

reception  until  it  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  Machinery  has  been 
utilized  where  possible,  but  most  of 
the  work  must  have  human  intelli- 
gence to  direct  it,  although  so  me- 
thodically is  the  work  done  that  it 
is  almost  like  machinery  ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  process  is  more  like  a 
human  machine  than  anything  in 
the  world — a  human  automaton  it 
might  be  called— with  such  unfail- 
ing regularity  does  it  perform  it > 
various  functions. 

Step,  in  imagination,  into  the 
rotunda  of  the  building  a  moment. 
A  vast  floor  Space,  yet  there  k 
hardly  sufficient  room  for  the  men 
to  move  about.  Everywhere  are 
high  sets  of  pigeonholes  known  as 
cases,  Nome  straight  and  long,  oth- 
ers semicircular,  wide,  long  tables, 
ami  canceling  machines.  The 
throng  of  people  in  the  corridors 
without,  drop  letters  and  packages 

through  slits  onto  wooden  ledges. 

Men  grab  these  heaps  up  by  the  armful  and  carry  them  to  the  canceling 
tables.  At  the  same  moment  two  other  streams  reach  the  rotunda,  letters 
that  have  come  from  the  train-  and  from  the  stations  uptown  by  wagons  and  by 
postal  car,  and  by  the  collectors  who  keep  constantly  bringing  in  mail  matter 
from  the  little  red  boxes  on  the  lamp-posts. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  from  three  to  half  past  five,  this  incoming  of  lette  rs 
and  packets  becomes  immense  in  bulk.  At  all  times  it  is  very  large,  but 
between  the  hours  mentioned  the  stream  is  literally  enormous.    If  the  postal 


TUB  GRIM,  GRAY  POST  OFFICE,  ON  THE  TRIANGLE  FORMED  BY  UllOADWA 
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men  stopped  for  an  instant  they  would  be  swamped.     Two  hoUM1  delay  would 

cover  the  floor  and  the  tables  knoo~doep  with  thousands  of  pounds  ot  matter 

There  can  not  be  an  instant's  w  ait  Tin  \\  .  -in  n.  the  Ka-tein,  the  Southern 
mails  must  go  in  an  hour  or  so.  At  the  last  moment  thousands  of  additional 
letters  w  ill  conn-      |!e-ide-,  there  are  nee  m  mad-,  most  likely  mails  for  Canada, 

fOt  South  Ameriea,  ami  yet  other 
dolivorloi  Of  the  eit  \  mail,  e\  Q]  \ 
night       And   this  hitter,  to  Q  New 

^  orkor,  in  all  Important     It  i* 

DQOaUM  Of  its  speeds  delivery  to 
him  that  bfl  take-  moL  pride  in 
his  huge  gra\  I'ost  t  Mliee. 

Only  the  letters  of  odd  size* 
are  eimeeled  hy  hand  in  these  days. 
All  others  are  fed  into  the  euneel 

ing  maohtnoa,  that  con  stamp,  the 
low  oil  four  thousand  an  hour,  the 
most  improved  forty  thousand,  the 

latter  doing   the  work   of  twelve 

men.   Fully  fcwontj  cant  cling  nuv 

oblnOI  are  |0(  in  motion  simultu 

noouily  when  the  ruih  begins. 

PortON  seize  armfuls  of  these  can 

colod   letters  and   carry  them  to 
the  casen  of  tin-  lirHf  distribution, 
the  long  oam  "I  pigeonholes  men 
'  loni  'I      This,  it  should  he  reinem 

bt  red  now ,  refers  only  <•»  lotton. 

that  are  to  go  out  of  the  eily,  o\er 
tin'  Country  at  large,  or  ahroad. 
The  eity  mails  will  he  spoken  of 

later.    This  flni  diitributlon  i* 

only  a  rough  one,  and  is  done  hy 
the  less  experienced  sorter-.  V.m  \\ 
matt  has  eharge  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pigeonholes.  Kse.s  less  mo 
menta  the  clerks  of  the  second   distribution   gather  these  up   and  norl  them 

precisely  into  the  pigeonholes  of  the  semicircular  oases,  each  of  there  eases 
representing  a  special  locality,  the  South,  a  section  of  the  West,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  fraction  of  New  York  State,  the  bOXOfl  in  them  standing  for  Special 
towns  ami  cities.  While  doing  this  they  correct  the  mistakes  the  lirst  set  of 
men  have  imide 

Beyond,  near  the  doors  on  the  Mail  Street  hide,  when-  there  are  wagons 
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always  in  waiting,  and  tin-  mail  car  that 
runs  up  tin1  l!owcr\  ami  Third  A  vonOO, 

tin-  pouahes  stand.  A  special  force  of 
men  presides  over  thaw  pouches.  Ah  fast 
iim  packagos  arc  mode  up  fchoj  wo  popped 
into  those  greal  leathern  sacks  ;  but  the 
real  work  "i  loading  the  pouches  does  not 
come  until  thu  very  last  moment.  Thon, 
yet  without  a  particle  "f  hurry,  with  the 
mon  working  an  caiml)  as  if  all  day  wan 
before  them,  what  seems  sixty  minutes1 
work  in  done  in  ten. 

It  i-  the  drama  of  the  departure  <>f 
tho  mails,  the  Anal  five  minutes,  that  ih 
the  must  fascinating  foaturo  o1  tlio  entire 
N'w  York  postal  Borvico.  Although  al 
most  time  for  the  wagons  to  leave  and 
the  mails  tn  oloso,  yet  thoro  is  no  appear 
anco  of  hurrvi  Tho  men  arc  working 
along  energetically,  but  they  cortainl)  are 
not  bastoning. 

STou  an-  tempted  to  toll  them  that 
this  nighl  they  will  fail  and  tho  mail  be 

Into.     Vet,  as  tllO  hands  of  the  olooh  creep  "ii  I"  tWO  minutes  of    <»nc  minute 

of — the  laHt  paokagos  are  tlirown  in.  Swiftly,  with  dexterous  turns  of  the 
wrist,  the  bags  arc  looked.  They  arc  run  out  on  little  trucks,  o  dozen  at  a  time; 
they  arc  hauled  Into  the  waiting  wagons,  and  the  driver,  baving  his  manifest 
banded  to  him,  loaps  on  bis  neat  and  crack-,  bis  whip  al  tho  scheduled  second. 

"On  time  I"  That  is  the  wry  keynote  of  the  New  YorV  Post  Office.  Be- 
low, in  tho  dimly  lighted  basomont,  where  dny  and  night  there  are  electric  bulbs 
lightiug  up  onlj  certain  oirolos  of  spaoe,  leaving  all  else  in  shadow,  the  news 
papers  arc  sorted  for  tho  world.    Iloro  there  aro  again  the  semicircular  cases, 

only  thc\  arc  much  larger.  One  in  for  New  YorV  State,  another  tor  the  South 
and  West,  another  for  the  Middle  West,  '-till  another  for  the  East,  one  for  foreign 

 nitric-.,  and  so  on.     In  the  center  of  each  of  these  semicircles  there  i-  a  huge 

table.  On  this  the  roughly  sorted  mail  Is  poured.  Three  or  tour  men  stand  at 
tin-  odgO  Of  each  lahle,  and  with  skillful  movements  hurl  the  papers  into  their 
proper  boXOS. 

A  paper  gOOS  hustling  through  the  air  lull  twenty  foot,  -hot  out  from  the 

distributor's  hand  with  an  apparently  oaroloss  movement,  But  straight  as  a  die 
it  goes,  seldom  failing  to  reach  the  box  for  which  it  was  aimed.  Wonderful  is 
the  dexterity  of  these  men.     DhoSQ  boxes  slope  downward  to  a  grating  on  the 

»M<> 
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Outside  of  the  case,  there  being  a  little 

door  in  the  grating  for  each  box,  and 

when  the  time  comes  for  these  papers  to 
lie  -cut  away  the  mouth  of  a  sack  is  placed 

beneath,  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  box  slide  OUt. 

If  figures  will  help  some  to  understand 
the  immensity  of  the  New  York  Post 
<  tffice,  hen'  arc  a  few  that  are  convincing, 

Roughly  speaking,  about  a  billion  letters 
pass  through  this  building  yearly,  about 

balf  of  which  is  for  city  delivery.    In  a 

single  day  as  many  as  nine  million  letters 
have  been  sent  out  in  the  domestic  mails 
alone.  An  ocean  steamer  on  a  single  trip 
h  i-  carried  out  one  hundred  thousand  let 
tors  sorted  and  put  up  in  New  York,  be- 
sides two  hundred  thousand  letters  that 
had  come  in  from  out  of  town  and  had 
to  be  handled  by  this  office  in  bundles  and 

sacks,  though,  of  course,  not  individually. 
The  New  York  Post  Oftiee  handles,  be- 
sides the  other  mail  matter,  very  nearly 
forty  thousand  tons  of  new-papers  a  year,  and  sells  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  stamps  in  ftgingle  month.    The  aggregate  yearly  business  of 
the  money-order  department  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 

dollars,  and  increases  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  tuchc  million  dollars  each  year. 

The  average  not  revenue  t->  the  Government  of  the  business  done  through  tin- 
New  York  Post  Office  is  about  si\  million  dollars  yearly. 

Each  year  BOOS  more  and  more  branch  stations  established  about  New  York, 

but  the  big,  gray  building  stall  stands  the  brunt  of  the  business  mail.    What  is 

known  as  personal  mail  amount-  to  very  little:  it  is  the  mail  of  Commerce  that 
is  all  important.  The  City  Department  here  has  but  a  small  territory  for  its 
Carriers  tO  COVer  from  Rector  and  Wall  Streets  to  Leonard  Street  only;  but 
this  territory  requires  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  men  from  jive  in  the  morn- 
ing until  six  at  night.  The  carriers  work  in  trios,  the  three  together  for  the 
heaviest  mails,  "  spelling "  each  Other  at  other  times  ,,f  the  day,  so  that  each  will 
wori  but  eight  hours.    Bight  trips  arc  m  ule   eight  deliveries  in  all. 

On  the  first  delivery  of  the  day,  when  the  mail  that  has  been  gathering  and 

piling  up  all  night  is  distributed,  there  po  Out  about  four  thousand  letters  on  a 
route,  besides  papers  and  packages  that  make  a  carrier  stagger  beneath  the  load. 
The  three  men  that  work  together  go  out  on  this,  dividing  up  the  route.  For 
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example,  one  route  of  New  York  consists  of  the  Times  Building,  the  Potter 
Building,  and  Park  Row,  from  Ann  Street  to  Bookman  Street.  On  their  fin< 
delivery  each  day  one  carrier  takes  the  Timet  Building,  the  Bocond  the  Potter 
Huilding,  and  the  third  the  balance  of  the  mute.  This  tirst  delivery  will  include, 
on  the  average,  about  a  third  of  the  letter.-  of  the  day.  A  New  ^  oik  carrier's 
bag,  it  may  he  of  interest  to  know,  when  packed  to  the  brim  COD  hold  from 
forty-five  hundred  to  five  thousand  letters. 

All  letters,  papers,  and  packages  for  city  distribution  are  carried  over  to  long 
pigeonhole  cases  and  seinieireular  newspaper  racks  on  the  Park  IJow  ride  oi 
the  rotunda  There  clerks  sort  them  into  boxes  bearing  the  numbers  of  the 
various  routes.  The  postmen  of  route  No.  1  collect  from  these  boxes  continu- 
ally for  each  tour,  and  at  their  desks  and  rucks  sort  the  mail  they  arc  to  de- 
liver as  thev  please.  In  one  corner  there  is  a  ton  e  of  experts  w  llO  determine 
Upon  badly  addressed  letters  and  send  them  in  their  proper  direction.  But,  for 
that  matter,  a  carrier  never  forgets  nor  is  he  easily  puz/.led. 

On  the  upper  Hour  of  this  marvelous  building  are  QOStfl  6f  clerical  offices, 
registry  and  money-order  departments,  dormitories  fur  the  ruilwav  mail  clerks, 
and  a  score  of  rooms  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  By  stem,  None  of  these  have 
particular  interest,  how  ever.  Of  much  greater  interest  is  the  pneumatic-tube 
service,  of  which  two  lines  have  already  been  established.  Letters  can  be  sent 
by  this  method,  six  hundred  at  a  time,  up  to  Forty  third  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue  from  the  main  office  in  seven  minutes.  Another  line  is  in  operation  to 
the  Produce  Kxchange  station,  near  the  Mattery.     These  pneumatic  carriers  can 

travel  on  u  head- 
was  of  twelve  and 

a   half  seconds. 

The  diameter  <»f 

these  underground 
tubes  is  eight  in 
dies,  and  the  cyl- 
inder*  that  shoot 

through  them  are 
four  and  a  half 
feet  long,  seven 
and  three  quarter 
inches  in  diameter, 
arc  made  of  steel, 
and  weigh  nearly 
twelve  pounds. 

The  history  of 
the     New  York 

CARRIERS  SORTING  FOR  THEIR  ROUTES  I*o>t    <  Mice  must 
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not  be  forgotten,  and  yet,  after  all,  then-  is  little  tu  be  said.     This  is  emphatic 

ally  a  building  of  the  present,  a  distinctly  modern  achicx emenf.     The  W  Id 

of  the  mail  are  of  to  day,  ami  a  new  scici       has  been  Oponod  up.  NovortholoiS, 

a  word  uf  historic  review  may  be  added,  the  better  to  make  the  Poll  Office  of 

toiia\  comprehended  and  appreciated. 

When  New  V/ork  was  New  Am-terdaiii  and  the  placid  burghers  ruled,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  n  post  office  in  the  colony     Blioll  letter-  as  GUmfl  from 
abroad  to  the  Hollanders  here  were  delivered  b\  the  ship  captains.    Those  ad 
dreMOd  tO  some  One  DOt  at  hand  when  a  ship  came  in  were  ftOl  upon  the  mantel 
shelf  of  a  certain  old  ta\ern  00   Broad  Street,  so  tradition  stales,  to  lie  there 

until  called  for.    With  the  coming  oi  the  year  L078,  however,  the  English  being 

then  in  control,  a  monthly  post  was  established  from  New  York  to  Huston,  and 
the  first  colonial  postmaster  arrived. 

Unfortunately  his  name  is  lust  to  history.  The  tirst  postal  name  for  the 
entire  country  is  that  of  Thomas  Neule,  who  wan  poMtmuxter  for  all  the  colonies. 

Nealc  got  hi-  appointment  in  h'.'.IJ  In  1 7- 1 :'.  Kid,, ml  Ni.1,.,1  WSJ  placed  ill 
charge.  Then-  was  no  real  post  office  even  then.  1)0X01  being  put  up  in  the 
COffee  houses  fur  such  letters  us  COUld  not  l.e  inn  hatch  delivered 

Iii  L758 there  began  for  tlie  first  time  to  be  some  system.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  made  l>cput\   Postmaster  <  icneral  for  the  '•olonics,  the  main  ollicc  being 

in  London.  From  L768to  I77fi  Alexander  Golden  was  the  postmaster  of  New 
York.  During  the  Revolution  the  postmaster  had  his  headquarter!  at  Dobb*! 
Ferry,  and  wandered  about  delivering  ineh  letter-  as  he  could. 

In  17*«;  the  Post  oiiice  of  New  York  was  tinally  established.   It«  revenues 
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that  poor  mv  Mid  to  have  been  $2,7kji  M.    Not  f  tin-  site*  of  the  earliest  post 

offices  have  been  handed  down  t"  history,  TIio  first  doflnitolj  Known  wan  located 

;1i  20  William  Street,  in  1804,  in  a  r  n  twelve  by  fifteen  feet,  flu-  letters  being 

received  and  delivered  through  a  window  opening  upon  the  street.  There  wrh 
a  shod  over  this  window  to  protect  oustomors  In  wel  weather.  This  office  was 
closod  doily  from  twolve  to  one  o'clock,  thai  the  postmaster  mighl  gel  his  dinner. 

The  yellow  fever  ravaged  New  York  in  1822,  and  the  Posl  <  >tli*-t;,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  business  Interests,  was  moved  to  Greenwich  Village,  on 

the  corner  ..f  Fourth  (now  Hank)  StrOOt.     In   L825  it  Came  down  town  again  to 

Garden  Street  (now  Exchange  Place).   Two  years  later  it  was  removed  to  the 

Morel  Is'  Exchange,  Oil  the  site  of  the  present  Custom  II. him-.    There  it  stayed 

until  hiirneil  mil  \<\  the  threat  lire  of  I  *'<lb 

Temporarily  it  was  then  located  In  Pino  street  Then  the  authorities  estab 
lished  it  in  tho  Rotunda  in  Gity  Kail  Park,aflne  building  for  thai  time.  In 

1844  another  move  was  maoY.     The  Posl  OfflCG  wan  taken  tO  the  Middle  Dutch 

Ohnroh,in  Nassau  Street,  extending  from  Liberty  to  Oodor  street,  where  the 
Mutual  Life  Building  now  stands.   This  properly  cost  the  Government  three 


hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  When  the  Post  <  Mice  moved  into  its  present 
edifice  in  1875,  the  Old  property  was  sold  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  gray  pile  of  granite  which  houses  the  present  Post  Office  cost,  fitting 

and  equipment  complete,  close  to  ten  million  dollars.   The  ground  it  occupies 

wuh  formerly  a  part  of  City  Hall  Park,  and  was  purchased  from  the  city  l.y  the 

Government.  Much  of  the  scandal  of  the  Tweed  Ring  was  connected  with  its 
building  and  furnishing. 

The  force  required  to  carry  on  the  stupendous  system  of  mail  distrihution 
in  New  York  now  numhers  nearly  four  thousand  men,  fourteen  hundred  and 
twenty  regular  carriers,  four  hundred  substitute  clerks  and  carriers,  eighteen 
hundred  am  I  fifty  regular  elerke,  and  about  two  hundred  Btamp  agents.  There 

are  one  hundred  and  forty  branch  offices  and  suhstations,  These  figures  describe 
only  the  mail  system  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  It  has  not 
yet  been  deemed  expedient  to  consolidate  the  Post  Offices  of  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn,  BO  that  the  latter  borough  Still  manages  its  own  great  mail  distribution 
as  of  yore.    The  game  is  tr  >f  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond. 
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>ne  will  only  look  for  it,  there  is  a  world  of 
romance  in  the  groat  business  mart  known  as 
New  York.    Prosaic  us  the  el. I.  and  How  of  com 
morCO  -''ems,  commonplace  as  buying  and  selling 
and  money  transactions  are,  pictures  that  need 
the  pen  of  a  poet  or  the  I. rush  of  a  painter  are  yet 
time  and  again  to  he  met  with.    The  lower  end  of 
Manhattan    Island   furniBhoS  not  a   lew  of  these. 
,   One  of  the  chief  of  them  takes  place  early  each 

morning  of  the  business  year  in  a  low  lying  white 

marble  building.     It   is  the  hour  of   the  Assoei 
*  J  ated  Hanks,  when  in  a  single  room  certain  dele 
R&tod  clerks  from  each  of  these  great  financial 
institutions  of  New  York  meet,  ami  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  Space  of  time  balance  OCOOUntfl  with  each 
other,  at  tin-  clanging  of  a  gOUg  and  on  a  schedule 
■•I'     as  fixed  06  the  time  table  of  a  railroad.     This  organi- 
zation of  the  Associated   I'.anks  in   the  white  marble 
building  i*  known  as  the   NOW    Vorlt  Clearing  House. 
The  room  LB  U  domed  apartment  at  the  top  of  the  Clear 
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ing  House  Building.  At  one  end  is  a  gallery  where  spectators  sit,  and  the 
manager  stands,  gavel  in  hand.  Itelow,  separated  by  aisles,  are  four  rows  of 
high  desks,  each  with  its  wire  railing.  The  clock  on  the  wall  says  five  minutes 
to  teli.  P.ehind  each  desk  is  a  bank  clerk,  perhaps  two  ;  before  each,  another 
man  with  a  satchel,  or,  it  may  be,  a  square  leather  case,  crammed  tightly  with 
Hat,  long  envelopes  in-  packages.    Even  at  five  minutes  of  ten  the  picture  is 

not  quitt  mplete.    Some  bank  clerks  are  yet  to  arrive.    As  the  moments  go 

by  thev  come  hastily  in,  and  in  an  instant  are  at  their  stations. 

Two  minutes  of  ten  ! — one!  The  manager  in  thogallerj  above  is  at  his  post. 
Olongl  The  gong  riiiur»  out  w  ith  a  sharp,  insistent  tone.  The  bank  clerks  with 
the  satchels  or  eases  BWUUg  about  their  necks  start  on  their  tour  of  single  file 
from  desk  to  desk  The  clerks  behind  the  desks  >ei/c  their  pens  and  pull  for- 
ward a  sheet  of  paper.  The  banks  are  settling,  and  millions  of  dollars  arc 
changing  hands. 

Each  delivery  clerk— he  would  years  ago  have  been  known  as  porter — 08  he 
iea,  h,  s  a  desk  hands  in  a  package.  This  package  bears  upon  it  a  number  that 
Signifies  dollars.  In  that  package  are  the  checks  this  delivery  elerk's  bank  has 
received  the  day  before  against  this  settling  clerk's  bank.  To  make  this  matter 
yet  plainer,  the  delivery  clerk  of  Hank  A  leaves  the  checks  of  Hank  H  at  the 
desk  of  Bonk  B,  the  checks  of  Hauk  C  at  the  desk  of  Hank  0,  of  Bank  I)  at 
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the  desk  of  Hank  D. 
The  delivery  clerks  of 
Hunks  A,  (',  and  I> 
are  making  the  same 

rounds,  presenting  like 

bundles  of  checks. 

In  and  out  among 
the  desks  this  proces- 
sion of  bank  clerks 
winds.  Package  after 
package  is  laid  down,  :i 
receipt  being  taken  for 
each,  a  slip,  afterward 
used  for  checking  pur- 
poses, hcing  slipped  in 
a  slot  in  the  desk's  top. 
Each  settling  clerk,  as 
the  amounts  come  in 
against  him,  enters  them 
on  the  sheet  that  lies  in 
front  of  him. 

There  is  not  a  sound 
beyond  the  shuffle  of 
feet.  These  men  he- 
hind  the  desks,  nearly  :t 
hundred  of  them,  these 

delivery     clerks  with 

their  satchels  steadily  growing  lighter,  might  all  he  machines  arranged  to  move 
and  to  set  down  figures.  Millions  are  involved  in  this  passing  to  :m<l  fro,  in 
this  ceaseless  setting  down  of  figures  in  long  columns.  Here  is  where  the  real 
pulse  of  commercial  New  York  is,  in  these  packages  of  paper  that  stand  for 
money  and  the  hack  and  forth  movement  of  trade. 

The  machine  is  perfect.  It  does  not  hesitate  or  falter.  The  million-  that 
are  now  passing  from  hand  to  hand  seem  to  these  men  doing  the  work  and 
to  these  spectators  no  more  than  newly  minted  cents.  The  balancing  is  alto- 
gether too  vast  to  be  realized.    One  docs  not  appreciate  how  wonderful  it  all  is. 

And  yet  you  are  now  looking  at  the  science  of  business  laid  bare,  at  the 
driving  rod  of  the  commercial  machine,  which  machine  in  one  single  hour 
adjust-  accounts  that  in  the  aggregate  are  enormous.  In  the  satchels  of  these 
bank  clerks  this  very  morning  there  have  been  close  to  a  cjuartcr  of  a  million 
checks.  Each  of  the  sixty-six  great  hanks  here  represented  owes  money  to  or  is 
owed  money  by  each  of  the  others.  These  bank  clerks  leave  in  an  hour  or  ho. 
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lly  three  .."clock  every  dollar  due  is  settled,  nnd  each  bunk  of  New  fork 
stands  square  with  its  competitors. 

L0.00I     What  one  unac.piainted  with  the  detail  of   the   ('learner  House 

would  think  impossible,  has  been  accomplished.    The  deliver)  clerks  jjava  tin 

ished  their  work.  Each  settling  .  lcrk  has  now  before  him  all  the  checks  that 
Dp  tO  three  o'clock  yesterda)  had  been  drawn  against  his  hank.  lie  has  on  hu 
sheet  the  claims  that  each  of  the  other  banks  has  pie-ented  against  him,  and 
now,  with  a  skill  that  QOmOB  1 1 1  long  practice,  he  is  adding  up  with  great  rapidity 
the  total. 

When  this  settling  clerk  came  in,  at  a  few  minutes  before  tOD,  he  handed  to 
the  manager  a  slip  that  gave  the  amount  of  the  checks  he  had  OgoiuBl  the  other 
banks.  This  is  the  credit  slip.  On  another  slip  he  n..\\  places  the  amount 
charged  against  him    tin- debit  slip.    Tin- hunks  of  New  York  combined,  either 

owe  him  inoiuy  or  I  wes  thom.     The  dillerein  e  botWOOD  the  credit  ami  the 

debit  shows  this.  There  is  some  sort  of  a  balance— itmoy  bfl  more  than  a  million 
dollars,  it  may  bo  only  a  single  cent— that  bis  bank  is  to  pay  out  or  collect 

A  dead  silence  rules  wdiile  these  footings  are  being  made  at  the  desks.  The 
delivery  clerks  sit  like  mice-  on  tho  benches,  oach  opposite  the  station  of  his 
bank.  The  pens  of  the  settling  clerks  ||\  ..\  it  t  he  ihootf,  adding  like  cloek  work. 
Minute  alter  minute  goes  by.  Then,  as  the  (dock  hands  creep  past  halt  past 
ten,  one  clerk  after  another  springs  from  his  <l< ■  \,  Mr  hi  footed  bil  own 
balance. 

lie  runs  OcrOSS  the  room  and  sticks  his  slip  in  a  holder  on  a  continuous  elm  111 
hand  of  leather  that  runs  up  to  the  gallery.     A  turn  <>l   a  wheel  aho\e,  and  the 

manager  has  this  slip  in  his  hand.    He  tosses  it  to  the  Clearing  House  olork,  who 

is  making  up  the  (  Hearing  EI0U8C  proof.  This  proof  shows  the  credits,  the  debits, 
and  balances  due  to  or  due  from  each  lunik. 

"The  proof  is  made!"  This  ih  the  aiinoiineeuicnt  that  come*  from  the 
manager's  lips  before  eleven  o'clooll  Ifl  reached.  This  resull  has  not  been  gained 
without  some  difficulty,  howover.  Hank  clerks,  no  matter  how  expert  fcllOJ  may 
be.  are  always  liable  to  err,  und  there  uro  always  a  few  mistakes.  Each  settling 
clerk,  us  soon  us  he  bus  bunded  up  his  footings,  goes  buck  to  his  desk  and  checks 
his  work.  If  he  finds  a  mistake,  he  at  onee  sends  to  the  gallery  a  corrected  llip, 
and  the  last  live  minute-  of  the  allotted  time    the  proof  is  ducal  a  .piarler 

to  eleven— the  Clearing  House  clerk  in  the  gallery  li  busy  correcting  tin  eerrom. 

That  there  mu\  he  the  minimum  number  of  mistakes,  und  that  the  lime  table 

may  he  adhered  to,  there  are  tines  for  all  errors  flnei  oi  one  dollar,  two  dollars, 

and  three  dollars,  with  the  proviso  that  ! 

"For  all  error-  remaining  undisro\ cred  at  III.'.  \.  K.  the  tines  will  bfl 
doubled,  and  at  I  •_'  w.  quadrupled." 

Hut  BUOh  is  the  accuracy,  thai  the  proof  is  seldom  delayed  beyond  eleven, 
and  rarely  beyond  1 1 .20. 
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Prom  his  rostrum,  once  the  proof  in  made,  the  manager  announces  the 
balance  of  each  bank,  debit  or  credit,  and  each  Bottling  clerk  jota  these  figures 
<lown  for  the  Information  of  bis  own  officials  Now  it  has  been  discovered  pre 
oisely  bow  each  bank  stands.  Some  owo  In  the  aggregate,  otbors  have  money 
due  them.  But— and  here  the  wholo  theory  of  the  Clearing  House  is  compri  ssod 
in  u  word — each  bank  no  longer  owes  this  bank  and  is  owed  bj  another  bank, 
but,  taking  the  totals  In  a  lump,  it  i*  to  pay  the  Associated  Banks— the  Clearing 
House  a  sura  of  >y,  or  in  to  be  paid a  certain  araounl  i>\  it. 

Thus,  in  the  brief  space  of  an  hour,  all  the  individual  accounts  of  banks  are 

wiped  "Hi     sixty  six  payments,  some  to  the  Clearing  House,  s  by  the  ( Hear 

ing  Mouse.   So  simple  iH  i.l iu  system  thai  "in-  wonders  why  it  has  nol  been  in  use 
from  time  Immemorial,  and  bow  it  has  happened  tha(  it  in  nol  as  yet  fifty 
years  old.    Fifty  years  ago,  though,  something  <>i  the  kind  was  bruited,  the  re 
nowned  Albert  Gallatin  having  suggested  it  as  far  back  as  1881 ;  but  a  Clearing 

House  was  not  established  until  I        when,  on  flir  t\vcntv  third  *  In  v  of  August, 

thirty-eight  banks  of  the  city  being  roprosontod,  a  meeting  of  organization  was 
held,  upon  coll  from  tli«'  Mechanics1  Bank 

The  old  method  had  grown  to  bo  intolerable.  Complications  were  constant  ly 
resulting,  and  the  work  of  exchange  could  scarcely  bo  coped  with.  T.  II.  Paton 
lutH  describod  the  old  system  in  an  artiole  in  the  Banking  Law  Journal. 

"Each  morning  fifty  sovon  porters"  [there  being  fifty-seven  banks  in  New 
York  City  then]  "started  •  •  •  ■  f  to  make  the  exchanges.  Bach  carried  a  book  of 
entry  or  pass  book.   The  paying  teller  of  the  receiving  bank  took  the  exchange 

and  entered  if  on  tl  redil  side  of  the  I  k ;  thonenterod  on  the  debil  side  the 

return  oxohange;  then  returned  the  hook  to  the  porter,  who  hastened  to  the 
next  bonk.  It  Bomotiinos  happened  thai  i i ^ < •  or  si\  porters  would  arrive  a1  one 
bank  a1  the  same  time,  causing  much  delay.  The  operation  generally  took  two 
hours  or  over.    Before  the  result  could  bo  known  it  was  necessary  thai  the  lael 

exchange   should   he  reeeivod,  und  del.il    and  eredit   entries  he  made  on  the 

books  "i  the  respective)  banks. 

"There  was  no  daijy  Bottlemonl  of  balances,  asal  present.  Cnstead,i1  became 

the  OUBtom  to  settle  them,  nil  "ii    lYiday  <»!'  oaoh   week,  after  the  morning 

oxohangos,  though  all  were  at  liberty  to  draw  at  pleasure  for  balances  due;  the 

balances  WOrO paid  in  COin.     I'pou   Friday,  settlement  day,  whether  il  bank  was 

in  the  aggregate  debtor  or  oroditor,it  was  both  debtor  toaomeand  creditor  of 
other  banks.  The  cashier  of  oaoh  bank  would  draw  checks  for  every  debl  due 
to  him  by  other  hanks  and  send  out  the  porters  to  colleol  thorn,  The  porters 
were  also  charged  with  the  paying  of  debtor  balances,  and  would  draw  specie  at 

some  hanks  and  pay  it  at  Others.     The  prOCCSS  was  attended  with  much  compli- 

oation  and  confusion  before  final  settlement  was  reached." 

Nowadays,  once  the  balances  are  linalh  struok,  oaoh  settling  clerk  returns  to 
bis  bonk  (the  deliver)  clerks  have  long  sinoe  left  the  Clearing  House),  and  the 
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hanks  that  owe  the  Clearing  House  money  must  promptly  send  it  around.  All 
payments  musl  be  made  the  Clearing  HouBe  by  half  past  one,  in  coin,  gold  cer- 
tificates, or  (  Hearing  House  certificates,  which  can  be  bad  by  the  banks  in  denom- 
inations often  thousand  dollars  by  depositing  gold  in  the  Clearing  House  vaults. 
When  all  the  money  lias  been  received  from  the  debtor  banks,  the  Clearing 
House  pays  it  out  to  the  creditor  banks,  each  day's  work  being  settled  up  by 

t brae  o'clock. 

Since  I  s;,  I  the  average  daily  clearings  have  been  eighty-four  millions.  They 
started  at  nineteen  millions,  and  before  the  Stock  Exchange  Clearing  House  was 
established  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  check  was  drawn  for  every  sale  of  stock 
(now  transactions  are  balanced  there  in  the  same  manner),  ran  up  to  as  high  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  day.  Now  they  average  well  around  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions. 

The  balances  are  about  four  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  totals  ;  that  is,  from 
five  to  ten  millions  in  actual  money  is  all  that  passes  over  the  Clearing  House 
counter  from  noon  to  three  o'clock.  At  times  banks  pay  as  high  as  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  over,  or  receive  such  an  amount.  Frequently  the  credit  slip 
of «  >f  the  larger  banks  will  read  something  like  eleven  millions,  and  its  debtor 

slip  either  ten  or  twelve  millions. 

The  banks  pay  proportionately  to  their  capital  for  keeping  up  the  Clearing 
House,  H  hid]  COSte,  approximately,  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Only  about  half  the  hank-  and  trust  companies  of  the  city  belong  to  this  associa- 
tion.   The  others  have  to  intrust  their  cheeks  to  one  of  the  banks  that  has  a 

membership  and  keeps  a<  unta  with  it,  paying  the  Clearing  House,  besides,  a 

fee  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Eighl  managers  and  clerks  constitute  the  staff  of  this  institution,  and  it  is 
housed  in  a  very  beautiful  building  of  ninety-four  feet  front.  Detached  and 
Standing  quite  by  itself,  built  of  white  marble  and  domed,  as  has  been  said,  it 
looks  like  a  temple  of  art.  Perhaps  the  most,  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  is  its  vaults,  which  were  two  years  in  construction.  Electrical 
devices  ol  every  sort  known  to  that  elaborate  science  connect  the  vault  room 
With  all  portions  of  the  building.    Pipes  are  so  laid  that  the  vault  room  can  be 

 led  at  an  instant's  warning,  or  the  engineer  has  at  his  command  valves  with 

which  he  can  lill  the  room  with  scalding  steam  at  a  moment's  notice.  Again, 
if  any  impious  hand  should  be  laid  upon  the  vaults,  the  trespasser  could  be 
killed  by  charging  the  plates  with  the  current  from  the  dynamos  which  operate 
the  electric  lighting  plant  of  the  structure.  Other  secret  devices  are  held  in 
reserve  by  the  officials,  [f  the  operator  sbould  escape  all  these  traps  and  suc- 
ceed in  get  tin-  inside  the  vaults,  be  would  find  great  difficulties  of  an  entirely 
unanticipated  sort  Btaringhim  in  the  face,  for  the  interiors  of  the  three  vaults 
are  filled  with  compartment  safes  having  a  capacity  of  $500,000  each.  Tin- 
total  capacity  of  the  vaults  is  $105,000,000  in  gold. 
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WALL  STREET  A.I 

()  bavo  board  of  Now  York  Esoqaiv 
alenl  to  having  heard  of  WoW  Btroot 

Not   imii    hroadway,   from  which 
you  will  tj» k <*  your  first  view  of  "the 
street,"  ciui  claim  H  more  world-oir« 

•   cling  funic.     I  {roadway  in  wider;  it  is 

u  greal  deal  longer;  itn  buildings  are 
inflnitoly  more  imposing;  but  "the 
Htreot "  IniH  iliin^H  which  Broadwaj 

aeks.    Ti.  begin  with  it  has  its  allegories 

the  bulli  and  bears  that  are  invisible, 

nit  yet  are  perpetually  goring  and  hug 
ging.     And   then    there   are   the  great 
names  of  Wall  Street  —  names  as  colo- 
bra  ted  as  its  own. 

Kni  Wall  Street  looks  very  well  from 
Broadway.  The  United  Hank  Building,  on 
its  north  corner,  has  numerous  neighbors 


imposing  in  elicit;  and  when  the  Astor 
and  Schermerhorn  structures  heside  it  are  passed,  and  the  new  Manhattan  Trust 
Huildiug,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau,  white  and  magnificent, 
with  its  pillared  summit  and  cupola,  is  reached,  the  architectural  claims  of  the 
street  are  apparent. 

Originally  it  was  Only  0  fence  that  stood  on  Wall  Street,  and  not  a  very 
remarkable  thing  in  fences  cither.  The  New  Amsterdam  people  had  herds,  and 
these  used  to  wander  so  far  from  home  that  the  Indians  of  well  on  to  threo  cen- 
turies ago  took  advantago  of  it,  This  fonco  sorvod  its  purpose  very  well  for 
nearly  ten  yean,  when  other  enemies  than  Indians  ami  wild  animals  wore  en- 
countered, and  the  wall  wa--  erected  in  consequence. 

No  ono  would  think  much  of  the  ancient  Wall  Street  wall  if  he  could  sec  it 
to-day,  for  far  bettor  building  than  seventeenth  ecntiin  Dutchmen  bad  any  idea 
of  has  replaced  it.  The  handlOmo  Mortimer  Building,  a  few  doors  down  from 
Broadway,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  New  Street  and  Wall,  of  yellow  brick, 
with  a  deep,  arched  \estihnlc  entrance  and  tine  stairway,  and  the  modern  bank 
Office  clilice  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Ihoad  and  Wall,  with  its  American 
agency  of  the  great  English  house  of  Baring,  would  have  made  both  Governor 
Kieft  and  Qovernor  Stnyvesont  wonder, 

They  were  the  two  watchful  guardians,  at  different  periods,  of  the  cattle  and 
persons  of  the  hutch  settlers.   Governor  Kieft  had  a  good  ileal  to  sav  about  the 
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Orel  Wall  Street  feme,  and  Stuyvesant  went  him  one  better  by  suggesting  and 
insisting  upon  the  wall.  He  l. -Id  the  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam  that  the\ 
must  build  it,  when  England  and  Holland  were  at  war  in  L658  and  the  New 
Engenders  looked  dangerous  as  neighbors.  Those  citizens  who  could  best  atb.nl 
it  subscribed  six  thousand  guilders,  and  the  rest  accepted  tin-  imposition  of  a  tax 
to  secure  the  loan.  The  wall  was  raised  across  the  island,  ending  at  the  river 
front,  east  and  west  ;  its  description  has  conic  to  us  as  that  of  a  stockade  or  pal- 
isade, eaeli  section  of  which  was  a  picket  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  sharp-pointed 
top.  Where  I '.road way  is  n,.w  there  was  a  door  in  the  wall,  and  they  called  this 
the  land  gate,  while  another  door  was  at  Pearl  and  Wall  Streets,  known  as  the 
water  gate,  because  'he  land  ended  there  in  those  days  and  the  water  began. 
There  were  earthworks  and  a  ditch  on  the  interior  side  of  the  wall  toward  the 
Battery,  from  which  New  Amsterdam  was  already  growing  northward.  Hut  in 
1650  there  was  still  plenty  of  open  space  between  the  city  and  the  wall. 

Their  completed  wall  was  known  to  the  Dutch  as  the  rt'mjrf,  and  at  onetime 
they  used  to  pust  sentries  along  it.  About  five  decades,  however,  saw  the  wall 
continue  there ;  the  English,  when  they  had  taken  New  Amsterdam  from  its 
founders,  in  1(5(54,  needed  the  protection  the  stockade  afforded,  and  in  1 7-'' 
some  pains  were  taken  to  strengthen  it.  When  in  the  same  year  Holland  recap- 
tured its  old  colony  from  the  English  and  reehristened  it  New  Orange,  she  was 
just  as  Ljlad  that  the  wall  had  been  left,  and  used  it  for  the  purpo-e  of  defense 
against  possible  attack,  its  gates  being  strictly  guarded  and  kept  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  those  of  any  other  fortification. 

That  w  e  may  follow  the  fortunes  of  this  barrier,  which  gave  our  Wall  Street 
its  name,  to  the  close  of  the  record,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  after  Holland 
had  for  the  second  time  retreated  from  Manhattan  Island,  in  1(574,  when  Andros 
succeeded  ( 'olve  as  governor,  the  wall  remained,  and  its  presence  reassured  the 
English  at  the  period  of  L602  w  hen  the  possibility  of  France  interfering  with 
the  colom  caused  some  military  engineering  to  be  done  with  a  view  to  making 
the  wall  more  impregnable.  Stone  bastions  were  added  to  it  then.  Hefore  that 
it  had  fallen  into  a  very  weak  condition,  and  the  gates  were  in  pieces.  But  by 
the  year  I  Too  the  extension  of  the  citv  demanded  the  entire  removal  of  the 
wall.  New  \  ork  City  was  already  restlessly  advancing  north,  and  the  old  bar- 
rier was  an  obstruction. 

The  sale  of  building  lots  near  w  here  the  wall  stood  began  in  1(556.  The 
view  down  Wall  Street,  with  its  many  tine  office  buildings,  that  one  may  enjov 
to  da\  by  standing  on  Broadway,  includes  one  very  prominent  object.  The 
gray  pillars  of  the  Custom  House,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  street,  show  where 
the  earliest  of  all  its  houses  stood.    That  was  the  spot  on  which  Jacob  Moe- 
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man  built  in  1656.  Lota  wen-  going  then  at  the  reasonable  price  of  Prom  five 
to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  Verplanek,  Van  Cortlandt,  and  others  with  a  proper 
appreciation  of  real  estate  investment,  were  buying  lots.  Wall  Street  was 
projected  in  ltis;>,  and  tin*  preliminary  steps  taken  to  render  if  a  facl  accom- 
plished. Its  Hist  paving  stones  were  set  eight  yean  later,  and  1605  saw  a  num- 
ber of  tine  dwellings  along  its  line.  That  was  the  year,  t<»»,  in  which  Trinity 
Church  was  erected  on  I  trout  1  way  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  where  it  has 
stood  ever  since  (several  times  rebuilt),  a  silent,  though  watchful,  sentinel. 

Passing  the  intersection  of  New  Street,  a  glimpse  down  which  narrow 
thoroughfare  reveals  an  almost  nnbroken  line  of  maje-tic  buildings,  the  mOSl 
interesting  observation  point  is  where  Nassau  and  Broad  Streets  cross.  Here 
various  currents  flow  opposingly ;  the  crowd  is  constant,  swift-moving,  and 
well-dressed,  and  you  meet  a  variety  of  people.  The  broker  and  banker  and 
the  office  boy— an  important  element  in  a  Wall  Street  crowd— and  the  uni- 
formed messenger  boy,  who  is  another  unfailing  feature.  Women  are  frequent 
visitors  to  "the  street,"  and  searcely  a  stranger  visits  the  city  without  making  a 
tour  of  Wall  Street  and  the  almost  equally  interesting  adjacent  neighborhood. 
So  that  wealth  and  fashion  and  business  mingle  not  incongruously  here.  Tins 
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ever  changing  crowd,  darkening  the  sidewalks  up  and  down  Wall  street, 
emptying  itself  Into  and  again  being  renewed  from  the  oross  streets,  is 
"t"  inch  a  oharaoter  that  the  Impression  received  is  always  the  nuns 
that  there  are  important  Issues  pending;  the  rerji  atmosphere  soomi  full 
"i  human  effort  and  purpose.  The  main  front  ol  the  Stock  Exohanga 
la  close  b)  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  Btroot;  the  groat  Manhattan  Trust 
structure,  abends  mentioned,  stands  at  the  Dorthwost  uornerj  the 
white  marble  Drexel  Building,  with  the  bank  of  J,  Pierponl  Morgan, 

on  the  southeast;  and  the  tine  new  building,  also  previously  spoken  of, 
in  which  is  the  Maring  Magoun  liank.  on  the  southwest.  Bui  tllO  Grook 
temple,  at  the  northeast  corner,  has  most  of  association  and  historv,  if 

not  of  present  importance,  too. 

THE  SUB-TREASURY. 

There  is  not  in  all  the  countn  a  more  historic  spot  than  the  jnnc 
tion  of  Wall.  Nassau,  ami  Broad  Streets.  Neither  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
its  modern,  monej -making  and  monoj  looking  orowds,  nor  the  ohangoi 
that  have  come  over  it  in  the  lapse  of  yean,  can  itiflo  its  rocollootioni 

or  obscure  its  past.     And  the  visible  monument  to  it-*  memories  is  the 

Greek  temple  above  referred  to,  with  the  colossal  statue  ol  Washington 
on  its  steps,  that  coven  the  spot  where  lie  stood  In  the  flesh  more  than 

a  hundred  years  ago  to  take  the  oath  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States.    It  is  a  temple  of  money  changon  now,  but  the  site  will  always 
be  remembered  for  what  ii  fonnerlj  represented.    An  the  Sub-Tress 
ary,  the  building  is  a  suitable  ornament  for  Wall  street,  and  it  also  prosorves 
the  association  it-  predecessors  established  with  national  affairs,  lis  architecture 

loses  nothing  from  the  proximity  of  the  greflt  skyscrapers  which  have  recently 

udded  to  the  impressivenoss  of  this  bit  ot  n.-w  York  street  scenery  through 
their  erection  in  the  three  ad  jacent  thoroughfares.    Looking  oast  i<»  beyond  the 

Custom   Souse,  West   tO  Trinity  Ohurch,  north  up   N  a -sail  Street,  ami  south 

down  Broad,  there  i>  picturesque  and  awe  Inspiring  Interest  In  each  direction, 

The  northeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets  does  nol  derm-  it-  historic 

associations  from  the  building  that  stands  upon  it  now,  and  which  was  Brsi  used 
for  a  Custom  House,    In  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century  tlifs  ground 

was  selected  for  the  site  of  the  newt  it  s  Hall,  the  old  one  having  fallen  into 

rum-.    The  ereetion  of  the  <  ity  Hall  being  contemporary  with  the  removal  of 

the  city  wall,  some  bastion  stones  from  the  latter  wore  li  ed  in  the  new  building, 
which  was  almost  ready  for  occupancy  in  IT1'".  Thoj  1600)  t"  llftVO  been 
anxious  to  centralize  the  affairs  of  public  administration  hero,  fOT  those  in-tin 
mOntS  of  punishment,  the  Stocks  and  the  pillory,  were  removed  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  (  ity  Nail,  presumably  to  add  to  the  effect.  The  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  of  gOVOrnmenl  were  administered  from  tbil  building,  ami  it 
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housed  impartially  both  the  public  li 
brary  and  tlio  « •  i  f  >■  flrfl  engines.  As 
the  assembly  of  (ho  pro\  inco  and  1 1 1 « - 
courts  convened  there,  some  oi  tlio 
most  notable  events  in  American  his- 
tory naturally  occurred  within  the 
wiills  of  tliin  famous  Oity  Hall.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  rocoivod  liorc  its 
first  vindication  In  the  result  of  the 
Zonger  nowspapor  libel  trial  In  I7.">.*', 
land  there  were  stirring  legislative  do« 
bates  during  fcho  mosl  exciting  peri... is 
of  our  colonial  Btory,  The  Stamp  Art 
debates  of  1 705  had  the  ( lity  Hall  for 

their  theater,  lllld  the  agitation  0V6r 
the  ten  (plcstioll  also  eentereil  there  ill 

ITT'!;  and  iih  a  orowning  Inoldonl  the 

inauguration  of  Washington  us  the 

first  President  assured  this  spot  Im- 
mortal fame. 

The  present  Sub-Treasury  Muild 

ino  h  as  erected  for  the  ( lustom  [Tousc 
ttboul  L880,  the  old  Oity  Hull  site. 
W  hen  they  flnishod  this  Grecian  torn 
pie  with  the  plain  Doric  columns, 
America  possessed  nothing  thai  could 
be  culled  its  architectural  equal,  The 
distance  from  its  Wall  street  portico 
t<>  that  in  Pine  street  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  foot.  The  interior  of  the 
main  hull  has  ver\  much  the  appear 

mice  of  u  hunk  oilier,  except  1 1  ill t  all 
the  fixtures  arc  of  metal  or  BtOIlO.  The 

prevailing  color  is  white,  ami  the  high 
glass  dome  raises  the  coiling  to  an  im« 
pressivo  height,    Along  either  side 

run  the  counters,  and  there  are  other 
rooms  arranged  ulniost  similarly  to  the 
main  hall.  The  vaults,  with  their  iroii- 
hurred  door-,  oecup\   the  rest  of  the 

main  floor.  The  vault  for  silver,  fortg  seven  feet  in  length,  is  in  the  basement 
toward  the  Pino  St  root  end,    It  is  traversed  bj  a  corridor  and  contains  iron 
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latticed  compartments  for  the  silver 
coin,  which  is  put  np  in  bags  contain- 
ing £1,000  each  and  weighing  ulioiit 
fifty-nine  pounds.    The  gold  vault- are 

constructed  of  iron,  and  in  the  walls 
the  gold  coin,  which  is  in  bags  of 
S.'i.immi   .•i.  li.    weight    alioiit  nineteen 

pounds,  i-  Btored  in  a  series  of  lockers, 

There  are  also  vaults  for  nickels  and 
rent-,  the  former  being  in  bugs  of 
Sl'iiii.  weight  forty-four  pounds,  and 
the  latter  in  bugs  of  S.">n,  weight  thirty  - 
five  pounds.  The  vault  doors  are  se- 
cured by  time  locks  which  are  wound 
up  at  night  and  can  not  be  opened 
until  a  certain  hour  next  morning. 
Large  retail  stores,  w  hich  need  a  great 
many  pennies,  on  account  of  the  popu- 
lar sl. Its  and  §1.40,  and  .similar  prices, 
exchange  large  sums  of  money  for  pen- 
nies. A  certain  store  exchanges  Slu,- 
000  at  M  time.  The  total  weight  of  the 
load  is  three  and  a  half  tons.  It  lasts 
the  store  about  three  month-. 

The  Sul. -Treasury  makes  the  great- 
er number  of  all  the  payments  for  the 
National  Government;  one  half  of  all 

the  war-pension  checks  are  paid  there, 
aggregating  an  annual  sum  of  about 
se\  enty  million  dollars. 

The  Sub-Treasury  system  was  es- 
tablished by  law  in  1  >4<»,  the  idea  be- 
ing to  practically  create  banks  for 
Government  purposes.  The  principal 
officials  are  the  Sub-Treasurer  and  his 
deputy.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  assent  of  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Treasury,  may  invest  the  Sub- 
Treasurer  with  full  authority  to  dis- 
charge all  duties  with  which  he  is 
himself  charged  by  law.  The  Treasurer  receives  the  customs  dues,  the  receipts 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  other  moneys  due  the  Government 
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GOLD  TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  SI  B  TREASURY 

from  all  its  sources  of  income,  and  makes  payments  in  discharge  of  the  debts 
owed  by  the  Government.  He  is  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  Stales,  and  paya 
the  interest  on  the  public  deht  out  of  moneys  which  he  holds.  The  Treasurer 
is  also  the  financial  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  issue  and  redemption  of 
the  Government  notes.  These  are  given  to  him  for  issue  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving.  The  circulating  notes  of  the  National  Hanks  are  also  redeemed  by. 
him.  The  hanks  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  five  per  cent — in  United  States 
notes— of  the  amount  of  the  notes  they  have  in  circulation.  The  redemption 
of  the  notes  is  made  from  this  deposit,  which  must  be  maintained  at  its  full 
amount. 

Certain  National  Banks  act  as  Government  depositaries,  except  for  customs 
dues;  they  keep  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer,  United  States  bonds  as  security 
The  sums  they  receive  on  behalf  of  the  Government  are  deposited  by  them  in 
the  Sub-Treasury  whenever  those  sums  at  one  time  aggregate  a  larger  amount 
than  their  security  covers 


Payment  of  any  deht   including  the  sjilarioa  of  puhlio  offlolals— la  made  by 

the  Treasurer  Upon  0  warrant  which  he  receives  I  r        the  Seeretan   Of  the 

Treasury, and  which  is  countersigned  bj  the  Pirsl  Comptroller.  The  draft  in 
payment  is  payable  either  at  the  Sub  Treasury  or  at  one  oi  the  National  Banks 

which  ad  a- depositaries.     Payment  "I  the  salaries  of  the  Post  OffloO  Depart 
men!  i»  made  upon  the  Postmaster  ticnend's  warnuit. 

To  give  some  idea  oi  the  amount  ol  coin  which  the  Sub-Treasurj  In  Wall 

Street  iimv  have  in  the  vault-  at  an\  one  time,  the  following  halances  are  OUOtod. 
They  were  the  halances  at  tin-  close  ..!  businOSi  there  upon  .Intie  80,  1807  !  Qold 

coin,  $06,778,603 . 41 ;  siher  coins  somewhat  exceeding  159,000.000,    Tin-  total 

cash  assets  itt  the  Sub  Treasury  vaults  upon  the  same  date  were  $920,999,188,01. 

The  Sub-TrCBSUry  also  has  large  transactions  With  the  hanks  through  the 
( Hearing  I  louse. 

UNITED  STATES  ASSAY  OFFICE. 

Immediately  east  of  the  Suh -Treasury,  the  yellowish  white  front  of  the 

United  States  Assay  Office  is  in  seven  ntra-t  to  its  modern  neighhors,  so 

ancient  is  the  Btyle  of  it>  arohiteotura      Proni  0  room  in  the  Assay  OfflcQ  tllO 

Sub-Treasury  was  removed  to  its  present  quarters  in  18(18.   Tho  Assay  OtHeo 

was  established  here  in  is.YI,  tl  Id  promlsoi  "t  the  Unltod  States  ISauk  being 

acquired  for  it^  use.      In  our  time-  hanks  are  not  satisfied  with  such  plain 

quarters,  but  in  L898,  when  the  I  cited  Statea  Hank  put  up  their  house  in  Wall 

Street,  they  were  thought  to  have  huilt  in  a  very  palatial  style.  Bullion  and 
foreign  coin  are  received  by  the  Asaaj  Office,  and  cheeks  drawn  Upon  tllO  Sub 

Treasury  in  payment  for  such  deposits.    Bullion  is  also  sold  there  to  [owolors, 

or  to  any  one  who  wants  it,  and  for  this  purpose  the  metal  is  put  up  in  ban  of 
a  certain  size. 

Deposita  are  received  in  the  office  on  the  ground  floor,  the  weighing  and 
melting  room  being  olose  to  it.  There  is  alio  a  vault  for  the  storing  of  bars 
of  metal.  The  upper  atorj  oontaina  tho  laboratory,  and  behind  the  principal 

building  is  one  for  conducting  refining  pr<  *scs.     When  large  shipment  ot 

gold  arrive  in  the  port  of  New  ^  orH  consigned  to  bankers,  the  foreign  coin  is 
brought  to  the  Assay  Office  and  melted  down.  The  greater  quantity  of  the 
bullion  into  which  the  coin  is  thus  transformed  gOCJ  from  the  Assay  Office  to 
the  Mint,  to  he  rccoincd  into  I'nited  States  currency. 

The  A--av  Office  is  in  general  charge  of  a  superintendent,  its  speeiul  depart 
menta  having  their  respective  heads.     The  assay  department  is  in  charge  ot  fcbfl 
aSSayer,  who  has  a  staff  Oi  assistants.     The  melting  and   refining  department 

is  run  by  the  melter  and  refiner  and  his  assistants.   There  Is  also  a  chemist, 

and  a  ton  e  of  weighers  and  workmen.  To  show  the  amount  of  business  that 
may  he  .lone  in  the  Assay  ( Mlicc  in  Wall  Street  within  the  space  of  one  year, 
these  figures  are  given:  Within  the  fiscal  year  of  1*97,  $43,272,642.70  worth  ol 
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gold  bullion  and  (0,104,812.04  worth  of  silver  bullion  wero  rocoivod  there. 

This  contained  ii  total  weight  ..I   T,.'>  1  \  I  7s.  I  7«'  ounces  of  metal.     In  mutilated 

and  unourronl  gold  coin,  (828,0  tSi.60  worth  was  rocoivod,  representing  a  total 
weight  in  metal  of  17,476,021  ounces.  In  mutilated  silver  coin  $255.86  wai 
received,  or  L05.19  ounces  of  metal.  Thin  wan  converted  into  bullion,  and 
either  rocoined  in  the  Mini  at  Philadelphia  or  else  kiM  un  bullion.  In  foreign 
gold  coin  $4,881,804.05  worth  wob  n-ccivrd  iiml  meltod.  Of  foreign  silver  coin 
a  value  of  $180,780.82  was  received  and  melted.  Gold  ban  to  tbo  value  of 
$18,042,082.88  were  exchanged  for  gold  coin.  The  total  number  of  metal  bars 
made  was  48,892,  which  contained  2,285,480,497  ounces  of  gold  and  5,208,612, 19 

ounces  of  silver.  The  .Way  Offloe  will  recoivc  gold  bullion  from  any  member 
of  the  public  and  have  it  QOinod,     TllQ  QoVOrnmonl  makes  no  charge  for  the 

coining,  onlv  for  the  value  of  the  copper  alloj  used  in  the  process.  The  exact 
value  of  gold  bullion  isdotermined  by  the  office,  all  weigliing  being  done  accord 

ing  to  a  \crv  nice  method,  and  under  gloss,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air. 
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What  is  there  to  suggest*  as  the  explorer  of  Wall  Street  surveys  the-  red 

brick  and  white  and  gruv  stone  of  the  rest  ol  this  block-from  the  A»aN  ( )fhee 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  William  Street-the  former  presence  of  a  sugar  house 
which  one  Bayard  conducted  there  a  century  and  a  half  ago  t   'I  he  Manhattan 

Ban!  .ocl  its  neighbor,  tlie  Hank  of  America,  at  the  William  Street  corner, 
luvve  raiiOd  palacoa  for  the  transaction  of  business  where  P.avurd's  unlovely 
factory,  fenced  in  from  the  sidewalk,  was  regarded  a-  an  eyesore  by  the  modish 
dueller- of  old  tin..-  Wall  Street  ;  for.  oDOUt  1  750,  fashion  was  gradually  mak- 
ing the  street  h-r  own,  and  BUCh  thin--  a-  BUgar  houses  had  no  part  in  the 
scheme  ol  settlement.  The  building  lots  were  growing  in  demand,  handsome 
houses  of  the  period  were  increasing  in  number,  and  by  the  time  the  War  of 

Independence  was  well  Btarted  it  had  become  the  correct  thing  to  live  in  Wall 

Street.  Like  the  north  side,  the  south  side  of  this  block  between  the  intersections 
of  1 5 n.ad  and  William  Streets  is  now  so  palatial  with  its  office  buildings  that 
its  old  residential  character  can  scarcely  be  credited.    The  United  States  Trust 
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Company,  just  west  of  tin1  southwest  corner  of  William  Street,  has,  in  stone  of 
brown  and  lighter  tints,  a  splendid  structure  with  tall  Moorish  looking  windows. 
Next  to  it,  the  United  States  National  Bank  and  the  Metropolitan  Trusl  Com 

panv,  with  white  stone  and  red  hriek  designs,  have  done  their  part  in  the  work 
of  making  the  hloek  imposing,  while  tin-  Mechanics'  National  Bank,  next  to  the 

white  Drexel  Building,  has  completed  it.     V«  r  there  was  a  time  when  even 

these  would  have  meant  an  unwelcome  business  intrusion  to  Wall  Street. 

In  Revolutionary  -lavs  the  belles  and  beaux  of  the  town  knew  Wall  Street 
for  wdiat  those  of  the  present  know  upper  Fifth  Avenue;  they  promenaded  its 
sidewalks,  they  gave  animation  to  it-  windows  and  the  ga\et\  Of  society  time 
tions  to  its  drawing-rooms.  On  Sundays  they  congregated  at  Trinity  ( ihurcl),  80 
conveniently  located  for  their  use,  or  perhaps  their  furbelows  and  faces  bright- 
ened up  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  was  built  on  Wall  Street  in  L719  in  IhlO 

with  and  west  of  the  Sub-Treasury.  Over  fiftj  years  ago  it  was  taken  down 
and  removed  to  Jersey  City,  each  stone  being  again  set  in  place  there  on  Wash- 
ington Street.    A  directory  of  Wall  Street,  compiled  about  the  year  1775, 


WOQld  show  most  of  our  famOUl  Dutch  and  Knglish  family  name-,  as  residents 
of  the  street.  A  famous  resident  was  the  then  Collector  of  the  Port  -.lames 
MoEven,  Who  livod  at  the  northeast  QOrner  Of  Wall  and  William  Streets,  The 

enthusiastic  citizens,  when  public  feeling  ran  high  in  November,  L786,  over 
the  stamp  Act,  gathered  in  wild  crowds  In  front  of  his  house,  to  honor  him  for 
the  patriotic  stand  he  had  taken  as  a  colonial  official. 

At  William  and  Wall  Streets  was  once  a  landmark  which  had  its  origin  in 

the  sentiment  Of  gratitude  entertained  h\  the  oolonistl  for  au\  support  given  to 
their  political  policy.     Ueeause  the  Marl  of  Chatham  had  been  a  zealous  odVO 

rate  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  \et,  tbe\  paid  for  d  statue  of  him  In  white 

marble,  whiol)  WOS  brought  from  England  and  creeted  on  this  spot.  William 
Pitt's  counterfeit  presentment,  however,  excited  other  feeling"  in  the  breast  ol 
those  whose  red  uniforms,  alter  1770,  were  an  emblem  of  the  power  that  held 
the  future  metropolis  against  the  forCOS  "\  the  colonies  With  the  barbarism 
characteristic  Of  Wartime,  British  soldiers  broke  off  the  statue's  head,  and  in 

I7v'.'  the  figure  was  removed.    It  is  now  in  possession  of  the  New  Vork  His 

forieal  Sociot)  , 

Before  leaving  this  Boetion  ol  Wall  street  one  mm  recall,  bj  tin  ntomplo 

tion  of  the  line  buildings  several  of  them  now  occupy,  that  the  siv  oldest  banks 
in  the  country  began  business  in  this  street.    This  is  a  fact  of  some  interest,  in 
I  lew  of  whal  Wall  Street  has  since  become  and  what  its  nana'  signilics  through 
out  the  World.     Of  these  six  banks  ti\e  are  still  lloiirishing  in  tin- street  Tin 

Manhattan,  the  Mechanics'  National,  the  Bank  of  America,  the  Oity  Bank,  and 

the  Bank  Of  New  York,  arc  all  in  close  proximity.     The  Merchants'  National 

was  started  by  the  merchants  of  New  York  In  1808,    Tho  oldest  Is  the  Haul. 

of  New  fork,  dating  from   L709.     Aaron  BuiT  WOS  tllO   \ing  spirit  in  the 

establishment  of  the  Manhattan,  whoso  birthday  was  also  in  that  year,  Tho 
Mechanics'  National  was  realfr  Btartod  bi  b  soolotj  ot  Now  Yon  Dioobanlci  it* 

1810,     Two  years  later  the  Bank  of  America  and  the  Cil\  Hank  were  organ 
ized.    The  City  Hank,  associated  with  the  name  of  MOSOS  Taylor,  w a -  the  big- 
gest, it  is  said,  in  point  of  capital. 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

William  Street  opens  from  Wall  Street,  northern  and  southern  vistas  of  busy 
highways  lined  b\  costly  structure-,  when-  business  analogous  to  that  of  Wall 
Street — banking,  brokerage,  and  insurance  is  carried  on.  Here,  d&rkonod  U 
fifty  odd  year*  of  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  tin-  stem  stone  front  of  the 

Custom  House  covers  the  whole  south  side  of  Wall  street  from  William  to 
Hanover  street-.   The  building  was  put  up  in  L842,  for  tho  nso  of  the  Moi 
chants  Exchange,  which  bad  previously  had  another  struoturo  upon  the  same 

site.  In  the  part  of  this  chapter  which  treats  in  detail  of  the  Stock  Kxehangc, 
it-  methods,  and  it-  members,  mention  will  he  found  ol  the  fact  that  it  at  OHO 
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transaotod  its  bmSnew  hew.    WTien  the  Sub-Troasurj  moved  in  1868 
to  th0 0id  Custom  House  facing  Broad  Street,  the  Collector  and  bisstafl  were 
transferred  to  the  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  wlueh  tho  National  Govern 
men!  had  managed  to  secure. 

Tho  Now  Y<>rl<  Custom  House  is  b  very  extensive  building,  its  four  sides 
being  bounded  by  Wall,  EDmover  and  William  Streets,  and  Excliango  Place. 

Cnder  the  deep  n\  nil  Street  portico,  formed  bj  thi  lonnado  "i  massive  pillars, 

stops  load  upward  to  1 1  •  *-  rotunda,  tin-  center  of  winch  is  occupied  by  desks  sur- 
rounded by  0  Circular COUntOr.     Another  .  uvular  counter,  placed  at  a  distance 

from  tho  wall,  inolosos  other  desks.  A  lofty  glazed  dome  forms  the  roof,  and 
from  the  central  circle  of  desks  rises  a  pillar  surmounted  by  a  golden  globe  con 
taining  a  olookand  orownod  with  o  gilded  eagle.  Prom  tho  rotunda  various 
corridors  and  passages  load  to  other  parts  of  tho  building.  Tho  rotunda  conn- 
tors  are  always  lined  with  people  ongaged  in  business  with  tho  dorks ;  there  is 
0  constant  hum  Of  eon  vernation  ami  motion  uh  the  throng  pauses  in  and  OUt  It 
ih  a  scene  to  impress  one,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  heir  in  COJ 

lected  the  revenue  from  the  sea  born<  iimerce  of  the  greatest  port  of  cnln 

in  America. 

Tho  Oolleotor,  the  Naval  Offleor,  and  tho  Survoyoi  are  the  throe  chiof  offi 
cials  of  the  New  York  Custom  House.    It  i«  the  dut)  of  tho  Collector  of  the 
port  to  receive  all  reports,  manifest*,  und  documents  to  !>«•  made  or  exhibited  on 
i he  entry  of  any  ship  or  vessol  aooording  to  law  or  to  port  regulation,    lie  is 

Obliged  t..  keep  a  record  of  nil  these  things.  lie  reeeiVU  the  entries  of  all  ships 
or  vessels,  as  well  as  of  the  merchandise  they  I > ring  into  port  The  Collector 
and  the  Naval  (MHcor  are  Officials  of  very  nearly  equal  importance.  Together 
thev  estimate  the  dues  payable  on  importod  merchandise,  and  indorse  the  amount 

of  the  (Inert  upon  the  entries.   The  Collector  receives  tho  moneys  paid  for  dues 

and   takes  bondfl  for  the  .-ecu ring  of  such  payments,  and  he  grants  tllO  permits 

for  the  unlading  and  the  delivery  of  merchandise.  The  Customs  service  is  a 
pari  of  the Troasurj  Department,  and,  with  the  assent  of  the  Sooretary  of  tho 
Treasury,  tho  ( lollootor  employs  tho  weighers,  gaugors,  measurers,  and  inspectors 

within  his  district,  and  arranges  for  the  storehouses  where  merchandise  and 
things  used  hy  Custom  Mouse  employees  arc  kept 

The  Naval  Ollieer  receives  epics  of  the  entries  and  manifests  of  vessels  that 
arrive  in  port,  and,  an  stated,  he  estimates  with  the  Collector  the  dues  to  be 
charged  upon  morohandisQ  imported.     All  papers  which  the  Collector  issues, 

such  as  clearances,  etc.,  the  Naval  Officor  must  countersign,  and  he  examines 
and  certifies  tho  accounts  of  the  former. 

The  Surveyor  is  in  charge  of  the  weighers,  gangers,  measurers,  and  inspect 
ors  employed  hy  the  Custom  House,  and  he  is  obliged  tp  visit  and  inspect  VOS 

s.  is  thai  arrive  in  port.    Eaoh  morning  he  supplies  the  Collector  with  a  written 

return  of  the  veSBOll  which  arrived  upon  the  preceding  dav  from  foreign  ports. 
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In  this  return  he  describes  the  names  und  denominations  of  the  vessels,  the 
names  of  their  master-,  and  the  name-  of  the  ports  from  which  they  have  come. 
When  he  has  \isited  a  vessel,  he  stations  an  inspector  on  hoard.  Should  there 
he  ;.n\  spirits  in  the  cargo,  it  is  the  Surveyor'*  duty  to  sec  that  it  is  properly 
rated.  Merchandise  for  exportation,  which  is  entitled  to  a  bounty,  must  also 
be  seen  to  hy  him. 

The  Appraiser  of  the  Custom  House  has  to  appraise  the  real  market  value- 
ami  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of  its  exportation,  and  in  the  markets  of  the 
COUIit n  from  whence  it  has  come,  of  all  goods  which  enter  the  port  of  New 
York  from  abroad.  He  examines  the  invoice  of  the  imported  goods  to  sec  if  it 
correctly  describes  the  character  of  the  goods  themselves.  He  then  makes  a 
report  to  the  Collector.  To  the  Appraiser  come  every  day  from  the  Collector's 
olliec  tin-  invoices  ,,f  merchandise,  and  he  then  charges  them  up  to  the  different 

divisions,  classifying  tho  goods  thej  represent.  Each  division  has  its  own  ex- 
aminer, who  is  an  expert  in  the  class  of  goods  he  is  charged  with  the  examina- 
tion of.     The  (  oil.  .  tor  gives  Orders  to  the  incoming  vessel  to  deliver  to  the 

Appraiser  a  package  of  the  g  Is  described  in  the  invoice,  and  when  it  arrives 

it  must  bo  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  examiner.   The  goods  and  the  invoice 

are  then  carefully  compared,  and  the  nature,  value,  quality  and  quantity  are 
UOted.     A  corn  et  invoice  receives  the  ( )  K  of  the  Appraiser's  department.  The 

invoice  being  correct,  tho  goods  arc  permitted  to  be  delivered  to  the  consignee. 

Should  it  be  incorrect,  it  is  sent  hack  to  the  Custom  House,  from  which  place 
the  consignee  receives  notice.  If  it  is  found  that  the  goods  were  undervalued 
and  that  too  little  duty  has  hecn  paid,  he  is  notified  to  pay  more;  if  the  contrary 
he  the  ease,  the  amount  overcharged  is  refunded. 

Any  person  to  whom  g  Is  bave  been  consigned  from  abroad  must  enter 

them  at  the  (  Instom  House  within  fifteen  days  after  their  arrival. 

The  entry  is  ver\  specific  in  its  statements;  it  contains  the  name  of  the  im- 
porting 70680l,  the  foreign  port  from  which  it  came,  and  the  fullest  information 
about  the  merchandise,  and  it  is  Bwornto  by  tho  maker.   The  Collector  and 

the  ,d  (  officer  then  estimate  the  duty  on  the  importation,  and  this  being  paid, 
a  Custom  House  permit  is  issued  for  the  landing  and  delivery  of  the  merchan- 
dise. The  Collector,  however,  retains  one  out  of  every  ten  packages  of  any  im- 
portation in  order  to  make  a  more  searching  examination  later  and  sec  if  the 
precisely  proper  duty  has  been  charged.  The  importer  gives  a  hond  to  return 
the  goods  that  have  been  delivered  to  him  within  ten  days  if  the  Custom  House 
should  demand  them  hack.  If  on  the  second  and  closer  examination  it  is  .seen 
that  the  importer  has  not  paid  enough  duty,  he  is  charged  with  the  deficiency, 
or  if  an  overcharge  has  heen  made  he  is  reimhurscd.  The  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  Fork  receives  q  salarx  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the 
Naval  (  Mlicer  eight  thousand,  the  Surveyor  the  same  amount,  and  the  Appraiser 
four  thousand.    The  total  sum  collected  in  customs  dues  in  the  United  States 
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for  tin*  fiscal  year  of  1898  was  *i 40,075,062.85 ;  and  when  it  El  remembered 

that  tlir  greater  pint  of  this  miiii  was  rollectO(l  at  tin-  porl  of  fiffiW  York,  some 

idea  may  be  formed  «»f  tin-  volume  of  business  annually  transacted  at  it*  Custom 
House  in  Wi'll  Street 

The  northeast  oorner  of  Wall  ami  William  Streets  lias  a  red  brici  office 
bnilding  which  contains  the  Hank  «.i  New  \  or\t ;  end  the  Royal  Insurance 
Company's  office,  with  a  white,  pillared  fronts  Is  between  the  former  and  the 
National  Oity  Bank.  The  red  house  of  the  Central  Trust  Oorapanj  extendi  fcbfl 
line  «'t'  Imposing  fronts  toward  the  Pearl  Street  cornor.  Prom  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Custom  House  at  Hanover  Street  to  the  Konthwenl  corner  of  Pearl  Stroel 
the  block  is  composed  of  fine  office  itruaturos.   The  banking  I  seol  Brown 

Mrothcrs,  known  in  two  hemispheres,  has  a  hlone  building,  with  a  porch  sup- 

ported  by  pillars  of  polished  granite,  on  the  southeasl  corner  of  Hanover  street. 
Ni  \t  to  it  a  twelve-stor)  skyscraper,  of  marble,  brioli  and  stono,  sustains  the 
latest  theories  of  olliee  building  construction,   On  the  northwest  cornor  of  Pearl 

ami  W  all  Streets  the  Seaman's   liank    for  Savings,  OUC  ot  the  oldosl  and  most 

celebrated  institution*  ol  its  kind,  completes  the  block  with  its  dignified  struo 
ture.   The  Elevated  Railroad  bridges  Wall  Stroel  in  its  course  along  Pearl,  and 

below  there  i-  a  noticeable  change  UJ  the  character  ol  the  street. 

Before  this  soma  dogi'oo  of  change  will  banc  been  noticed,  making  itself  \  isi 
hie  iii  an  unobtrusive  sort  of  fashion,  for  when  the  ( lustom  douse  was  passed  the 

basements  Of  tllO  bOUSOS  facing  it  were  neon  to  he  largely  occupied  with  retail 

commerce,   shoe  stores,  hosiers,  stationers,  tailors,  druggists,  barbers,  and  at  least 

one  jewelry  store  are  found  along  here.    The  solitary  art  stoic,  w  ith  its  pictured 

landscapes  and  sea  pieces,  is,  very  likely,  restful  and  recuperative  in  its  effect 

upon  the  brokers  and  hankers  who  pause  before  the  window  to  look  in. 

Between  Pearl  and  Water  Streets  the  block  begins  on  the  northeast  corner 
with  a  brOWnstonO  olliee  building,  and  -in  thr  southeasl  With  0  structure  of 
briok  devoted  to  the  Usual  olliee  renting  purposes.  The  northwest  corner  of 
Water  and  Wall  Streets  in  occupied  by  the  Tontine  Building,  and  the  northeast 

bv  a <gray stone  structure  for  offlcos.    From  Water  to  Kront  street,  and  thence 

to  South  Street,  w  here  Wall  Street  ends  at  the  Mast  Wiver,  the  architecture  is 
simple,  principally  brick  fronts,  which  were  put  there  long  betoie  the  skyscraper 
i  . urn  int..  fashion.  The  ,-trcet  here  is  wide,  OOnsidorflblj  wider  than  it  is  nearer 
to  Broadway  ;  the  life  and  rapid  movement  of  the  upper  part  are  absent,  and 

the  character  of  the  crowd  is  much  changed.    It  was  interesting  to  glance  up 

the  street  from  near  the  Custom  House  and  watch  the  OTOwdS  BCUrry  along  the 

roadway  between  thegroal  new  buildings  of  so  mam  oolorsand  designs,  relieved 

bv  the  more  classic  outlines  ot   (he  Sub  Treasury  and  the  Custom  House,  and 
read  the  time  from  the  clock  of  Old  Trinitv  on  I'.roadwax,  where  the  surface 
oars  slide  into  mid  out  of  view  with  a  kind  of  unreal  elle.  t,  like  mo\  ing  objects 
in  slam1  distance  when  a  spectacular  play  is  on  the  boards. 
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Down  here  near  the  river  the  houses  are  tenanted  with  another  class  of 
business  folk.  There  are  railway  and  steamship  offices  and  agencies,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  brokers  ami  dealers  are  engaged  in  the  tea,  coffee,  and  spice  trades. 
The  w  indows  are  frequently  filled  with  sample  trays  of  those  commodities,  and 
groups  of  men  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  houses  or  at  the  doors.  Oil  is  another 
article  thai  i  nters  into  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  Wall  Street.  Except  for 
the  Rogers  Building  on  the  south  corner  of  Wall  and  South— the  last  building 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street  and  the  I'lio-nix  Uuilding  farther  west  on  the 
same  side,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  prevailing  architecture  to  arrest 
attention.     The  Wall  Street  ferry  llOUBe,  with  its  two  spires,  shuts  off  the  river 

v  icw  at  South  Street,  where  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the  shipping  suggest  a  phase 

Of  commercial  activity  which  has,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  in  common  with  the 
proverbial  purposes  and  aims  of  Wall  Street  life.  Occasional  groups  of  long- 
shoremen loitering  between  BhiftB,  or  awaiting  an  engagement  at  the  docks, 
proclaim  plainly  that  this  is  beyond  the  domain  of  bulls  and  bears,  and  that 
though  there  niav  be  plenty  of  water,  it  is  utilized  for  floating  things  in  an 
entirely  different  way.  Long,  long  ago  they  had  a  slave  market  right  here  at 
the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  and  negroes  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  with  (IS 
little  compunction  as  stocks  are  sold  up  in  the  Exchange,  and  "  knocking  down  " 
men  was  as  ilium  a  transaction,  and  excited  about  the  same  an  nt  of  inter- 
est, as  the  selling  out  of  a  broker  or  two  between  ten  and  three  o'clock  does  in 
these  days  Of  advanced  civilization  and  appreciated  human  values. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

The  words  "Wall  Street"  Used  in  the  well-known  BQD56  which  convevs 
Something  qnitC  different  from  their  mere  literal  meaning,  open  up  a  separate 

field  of  observation.    Wall  Streel  is  an  asphalted  highway,  and  an  aggregation 

ot  -tone,  marble,  brick,  and  niorrar,  formed  into  a  BUCCeSSiou  of  business  palaces 
by  builders  who  were  guided  by  the  architectural  designer's,  artistic  skill.  We 
know  that  already,  and  it  is  only  neccssan  to  refer  to  it  now  because  a  defi- 
nition in  detail  of  w  hat  "  Wall  Street,"  as  one  of  the  world's  great  forces,  actually 
is,  becomes  essential  to  the  completion  of  any  comprehensive  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  the  street." 

Wall  Street,  the  greal  financial  center,  the  daily  operations  of  which  exert  an 
influence  that  is  felt  all  over  the  world;  its  institutions,  where  those  operations 
are  conducted,  the  men  w  ho  carry  them  on,  their  methods,  and  .something  of 
their  individual  characteristics,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  and 
bv  which  in  various  ways  lb.  v  ami  their  work  are  influenced— all  this  must  be 
considered  if  all  be  told  that  there  is  t..  tell. 

Its  stock  market  and  its  bank-  are  the  two  great  features  of  Wall  Street. 
The  Stock  Exohange  is  the  market  place  where  they  buy  and  sell  stocks  out  of 
which  fortunes  are  made,  and  by  which  they  are  also  lost.    The  first  chapter  in 
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tlit*  story  of  tin-  Exchange  wax  written  in  IT'.'-  Several  citizens  gathered  where 
No,  Wall  Strool  la  markod  on  tho  presenl  map  of  the  thoroughfare.  A  but* 
tonwood  tree  grew  thoro  then,  and  bonoath  it  thoj  drew  up  tin*  agreement : 

*•  Wo.  the  subscribers,  brokers  for 
tho  purchase  and  sale  of  public  Htocktt, 

flo  hereby  solemnly  promise  ami  pledge  / 

ourselves  to  each  other,  that  we  will  ,  <  r  *  - 

nut  buy  or  boII  from  this  date,  for  any 
person  whatsoever,  any  kind  of  public 
stocks,  at  a  less  rale  than  one  rpiartcr 

of  one  per  oonl  commission  on  the 
Bpooio  value,  and  that  WO  "ill  give  a 
proferenoo  to  each  other  in  our  nego- 
tiations,   In  testimony  whereof,  wo 

have  BOl  OUr  hands  this   17th  day  ..I 

May,  at  New  Fork,  LY02."   The  sign 
ors  "i  tliu  agreement,  which  originated 
ilir  Now  York  Stock  Exchange  or  at 
least    the   primitive   association  from 
which  the  Exchange  was  developed 
were  I. mi  Hleekez,  Hugh  Smith,  Ann 
Strong  and  Harnewell,  Samuel  Marsh, 

Bernard  Efart,  Sutton  and  Hardy,  Bon 
jamin  Seixas,  John  Hoary,  John  A. 
ffardonbrook,  Ainurl  Booboo,  Alexan 
der  Gunty,  Andrew  I ».  Barclay,  Eman. 

Hart,  Julian  Molvors,  (J.  N,  Wccckcr, 

Peter  [nspaoh,  Benjamin  Winthrop, 
Jamea  Perron,  Isaac  M.  Gomes,  Au- 
gustine   II.    Lawrence,  John  Besloy, 

Oharloa  Molvers,  Jr.,  Robortson  and 
Hartshorn,  and  David  Reedy. 

In  L820  the  dail)  assemblage  of  the 
brokers  who  held  together  under  this  agreement  commenced,  and  stocks  were 

called  regularly.  The  lirst  place  where  meetings  were  held  was  at  17  Wall 
Street,  and  later  the  brokers  met  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  at  Wall  and 
William  Streets.  It  was  in  1842  that  they  begun  t..  use  the  new  building  on 
this  site,  which  has  become  the  Custom  House,  ami  they  continued  there  until 
1858.  All  the  meetings  of  this  association  were  secret,  and  the  members,  under 
agreement,  wore  obliged  t..  refuse  information  t«>  outsiders.   The  Commercial 

Exchange  Hank,  at  Beaver  and  William  Streets,  was  their  next  mooting  place. 

Afterward  they  used  the  Lord  Building,  as  it  was  culled,  and  which  was  dose 
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Djr,  being  entered  from  cither  of  the  street*  jnst  named.     Since  1st;:,  the  Stuck 

Exchange  Building  on  tho  weal  ride  of  Bread  Street,  a  few  doors  south  of  Wall, 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Exchange.    It  extends  through  to  and  has  an  entrance. .n 

New  Street.     Although  the  main  front 
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is  on  Broad  Street,  w  ith  its  pillared  por- 

tico  and  five  stories  of  carved  stone 
and  polished  granite,  there  LB  another 
entrance  on  Wall  Street,  on  the  south 

side  of  the  block  between  Broad  and 
New  Streets.  About  two  million  dol- 
lars were  expended  on  the  structure,  its 

architect  being  .lames  Kenwick,  one  of 
the  most  famous  the  metropolis  has 
produced.  That  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Bhould  pay  annually  one- 
tilth  of  B  million  dollars  to  its  own 
employees,  who  look  after  the  details 
connected  with  the  routine  of  its  af- 
fairs  as  a  body,  shows  that  it  has  had  a 
wonderful  development  since  the  first 
agreement  of  the  group  of  brokers  was 
signed  under  the  buttonwood  tree. 

It  would  be  well  to  give  here  some 
definition  of  what  the  Stock  Kxehange 
— without  which  Wall  Street  would 
never  have  had  its  name  and  fame  fa- 
miliarized to  the  whole  world — really 
means  as  an  association  of  individuals. 
Its  membership  is  now  eleven  hundred, 
and  seats  on  the  Exchange  are  secured 
through  purchase.  The  "normal 
value"  of  a  Beat  is  considered  to  be 
about  $20,000,  but  this  is  a  value 
which  fluctuates  like  that  of  Btocks  themselves,  for  $8^0001188  been  paid  for 
a  single  membership.  The  Exchange  is  neither  a  corporation  nor  a  chartered 
body  :  it  has  no  legal  existence  at  all.  Being  purely  and  simply  a  club,  it  is 
governed  arbitrarily  by  its  ow  n  rules.  To  be  a  member  means  the  privilege  of 
going  on  the  floor  to  trade  in  the  securities  and  stocks  that  are  bought  and  sold 
there.  Nothing  more  is  to  be  bad  from  the  Exchange  than  that,  except  that 
when  a  member  dies  the  annuity  fund  guarantees  his  heirs  ten  thousand  dollars. 

A  member  can  not  sell  his  seal  unless  the  governors  approve  of  the  person  to 

whom  he  propose,  to  sell  it.    If  he  owes  monev  on  account  of  transaction,  made 
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on  the  Kxehangc  ami  is  unable  to  pay,  tin-  Kxehangc  sells  his  scat  i.vcr  his  head 
and  devotes  the  proceeds  to  the  settlement  of  his  rlchtK.  Should  there  I..  any 
balance  in  his  favor  if  i«  givon  to  liim.  When  a  raombor  becomes  insolvent  the 
Exchange  Busponds  him,  but  his  oredlton  can  not  touch  bis  seat.  No  mombor, 
aggrieved  by  any  action  of  the  governors  <<f  the  Exchange — whoso  decision  in 
nil  cases  is  final— cnii  go  to  the  courts,  because  the  Exchange,  having  no  legal 
existence,  can  not  he  brought  into  litigation.    The  member  who  objects  to  a 

decision  of  the  governors  baa  thorofore  do  recourse,  because  be  can  not  call 
them  t<>  legal  account  for  their  actions. 

As  the  stock  Exchange  is  "  Wall  Street/'  In  that  sense  oi  the  term  which  at 

prOBOnl  most  concerns  US,  Home  d080rlption  Of  its  interior,  where  the  physical 
life  of  "tin-  floor"  can  be  witnessed  by  the  public  from  the  gallery,  is  in  order 

boforo  we  consider  the  methods  ami  tactics  of  "the  street." 

The  7  shaped  room,  which  in  spite  of  the  fact  thai  it  i*  necessarily  provided 

with  walls  ami  a  ceiling  is  technically  ami  somewhat  vaguely  known  a*  the 
11  trading  floor,"  during  business  hours  presents  B  most  wonderful  scene.  The 
well  dressed  men  who,  either  in  groups  or  mobs,  or  knot-,  of  two  or  three,  all 
seem  to  have  something  to  say  at  the  -aim-  lime,  and  insist  upon  saying  it  with 
OUl  much  rogard  for  what  the  others  are  Baying,  and  who  diversify  their  vocal 
exertions  with  violent  physical  exercises,  are  all  supposed  to  be  in  full  posses- 
sion of  their  mental  faculties.  Vet  the  unaccustomed  observer  of  the  floor 
might  bo  reminded  of  b  Bohoolhouso  playground,  where  grown-up  boys,  oxull 

ing  in  their  temporary  emancipation  ff  losk  and  book,  make  no  effort  to 

repress  the  exuberance  of  their  animal  spirits.  He  might  also,  perhaps,  if  he 
had  suddenly  wakened  up  in  the  gallery  and  found  himself  eon  fronted  by  the 
wild  scene  below,  with  its  seething  masses,  its  hoarse  shouts,  the  frenzied  wav- 
ing Of  arms,  the  pushing,  pulling,  and  scrambling,  think  that  he  was  looking  on 
tl)0  recreation  hall  of  an  insane  asylum,  when-  the  inmates  were  enjoying  B 
brief  hour  off.  There  is  nothing  in  w  hat  his  eyes  tell  him  to  explain  w  hat  it  all 
can  possibly  mean.  5Tet,  when  JT0U  know,  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  rational 
thing  in  the  whole  world.  The  brokers  max  seem  mad,  but  really  they  are  as 
methodical  as  it  is  possible  for  human  creatures  to  be.     It  is  simply  their  wax  of 

doing  filings,  and  there  is  an  amount  of  nice  detail  involved  in  what  thoj  are 

doing  that  WOUld  surprise  you.  There  t lu  x  are,  reeeiying  orders  to  buy  or  to 
sell  stocks  whose  values  reach  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  t lu  x 
are  oxocuting  those  orders  with  a  skill  which  nothing  but  their  Wall  Street 
training  could  give  them,  reporting  what  they  have  done  promptly  and  pre- 
cisely to  th.  ir  OUStOUiera  and  principals,  and,  in  fact,  attending  to  all  the  routine 
Of  their  business  in  the  most  businesslike  way. 

There  are  Borne  two  hundred  electric  lamps  in  the  three  great  gasaliers  that 
hang  From  the  oeiling,  to  Illuminate,  when  artificial  light  is  necessary,  this  re 

markable  scene.    Von  will  sec  (hat  the  floor  is  dotted  all  oxer  with  DOStfl,  placed 


at  intervals,  and  these  bear  respectively  the  names  of  the  several  stocks  which 
are  traded  in  by  the  Exchange.  Around  these  posts  the  brokers,  accordingly  as 
they  may  desire  to  buy  or  sell  some  particular  stock,  (duster  in  groups— some- 
times, OS  has  been  elscxvhcrc  observed,  in  mobs.  Everj  stork  traded  in  has  its 
own  special  floor  space  allotted  to  it,  and  the  posts  mark  off  these  spaces.  As 
in  some  cases  there  are  no  indicating  posts,  the  brokers  can  consult  a  diagram 
of  the  floor,  which  shows  at  a  glance  precisely  where  the  space  for  each  stock  is 
located.  Ah  the  Exchange  is  at  all  times  a  place  of  interest  to  visitors,  galleries 
for  their  accommodation  extend  around  each  side  of  the  room,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  western  wall.   The  immense  device  which  occupies  that  side  is  for 

the  purpose  of  detaching  individual  brokers  from  the  tangled  masses  of  human- 
it  v  in  which  they  become  involved  when  they  go  on  the  floor.  This  device  is 
not,  as  might  very  naturally  be  supposed  by  those  w  ho  have  not  seen  it,  a  crane, 
yr  a  patent  lasso,  worked  bv  electricity  or  some  other  power.  It  does  not  operate 
bx  drawing  B  broker  out  of  the  crowd  bv  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Each  member 
of  the  Exchange  law  a  number,  just  as  a  convict  or  a  regular  soldier  has,  and 
when  one  of  his  clerks  Or  a  customer  or  a  friend  wants  him  called  o|f  the  floor, 
he  mentions  the  number  to  an  attendant.  The  great  electrical  device  on  the 
wall,  manipulated  by  the  attendant,  instantaneously  displays  the  number,  which 
can  be  plainly  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  Its  owner,  seeing  it  displayed, 
knows  that  he  is  wanted  and  hastens  to  the  rail. 

At  the  north  and  south  extremities  of  the  floor  arc  several  rows  of  telephone 

booths  which  contain  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  telephones.  Each  instru- 
ment belongs  to  a  member  of  the  Kxehangc  ami  connects  with  his  office.  He 
keeps  a  clerk  in  constant  attendance  at  the  booth,  to  receive  orders  over  the 
telephone,  to  record  each  order  and  its  execution,  and  then  to  report  it  back  to 
his  office  and  to  his  customer. 

The  seat  of  justice,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  over  against  the  west  wall.  The 
presiding  officer  of  the  Exchange  from  there  scans  the  proceedings  of  the  crowd 
upon  th«'  floor,  and  detects  any  breach  of  decorum.  Too  much  ebullience  on 
the  part  of  8  broker,  or  the  combined  boisterOUSness  of  a  number  of  brokers, 
max  result  in  the  offenders  being  called  up  to  the  rostrum  for  reprimand.  On 
occasions  like  this  the  suggestion  of  schoolboys  and  their  master  again  occurs  to 
the  onlookers  in  the  gallery.    The  presiding  officer  occasionally  inflicts  a  line. 

But  w  hen  one  member  complains  against  another,  or  there  is  an  open  quarrel 
between  them  sometimes  there  are  fisticuffs — the  matter  is  adjudicated  by  the 
governors  of  the  Exchange.  The  chairman  is  only  a  >ort  of  police  magistrate, 
with  limited  powers.  It  is  his  duty  to  sec  that  order  is  preserved  upon  the 
floor.  A  further  use  to  which  the  rostrum  is  put  is  the  reading  out  of  notices 
from  it  b\  the  president  of  the  Exchange.  He  personally  announces  to  the 
members  in  this  way  the  failure  or  expulsion  of  one  of  their  number,  resolu- 
tionfl  passe  I  by  the  governors,  and  changes  in  the  rules. 
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WALL  STREET  A I 


"  Wall  Street  "  iih  uri«lfrHt«ifif|  by  the  public  is  1 1 • « -  theory  of  speculation,  a 

theory  based  on  what  the  public  Kfsolf  doe*  "  Wa]\  Street,"  however,  u  under- 
stood h\  -  Wall  street"  \t  quite  another  thing,  [n  practice,  the  stock  market 
in  made  largely  by  manipulation;  it  does  not  merol}  consist  of  the  ordinary 
buying  and  selling  of  iecuritie>  in  the  usual  way.    li  ii  the  skillful  operations 

Oi  professional  trader!  and  Cliques  Of  traders  thai  make  the  stock  market;  in 
this  way  the  big  market  movements  are  started  and  accomplished  ;  iih  iwioii  lib 

they  have  been  started  tho  public  itself  in  manipulated  so  as  to  make  it  carry 
them  along. 

Professional  operators  posses-  the  skill  whioh  is  acquired  from  longexpori 

Once  COUpled  with  natural  Shrowdiit-Hh  and  capacity  fur  tlieir  business.  When 
they  work  in  a  clique  they  are  said  to  form  0  "  pool."    They  take  hold  of  a 

contain  stock  <»r  group  of  Btooks,  and  move  it  up  or  down  on  the  market.  They 
run v  either  lone  or  win.   The  flrsl  thing  thej  do  is  t"  secure  a  line  of  the  stock 

as  quietly  and  at  as  low  a  price  iih  they  can.    Then  b\  means  of  well-distributed 

buying  and  selling  orders,  placed  with  a  number  of  brokers  on  the  floor  of  the 
Exchange,  they  succeed  in  making  the  stock  active  on  the  market,  they  caUSC  it 
to  lit'  bought  aggressively  ami  ostentatiously,  and  thus  make  it  appear  Inn .\ ant 

and  Btrong.   They  adroitly  circulate  Btories  aboul  important  developments  in  the 

affairs  of  the  property  wIiohc  htoek   they  are  manipulating.    The  Stories  are 

aboul  its  large  earnings,  its  wonderful  profits.   Other  people  hear  those  Btories 

and  BOO  the  htoek  advancing  in  price;  thev  think  thev  can  make  a  profit  by 

buying  it,  and  ho  the\  become  purchasers.  Ah  noon  as  this  outside  buying  grows 
active  the  professional  operator-  simply  Btop  their  own  purchases  altogether  ami 

allow  the  outside  buyers  to  carry  the  Htoek  up — an  effect  which  is  of  course 
produced  by  its  befog  so  actively  bought.  When  the  professional  operators 
judge  that  the  time  is  ripe  1 1  u ■  \  "  unload. "  That  i-.  they  sell  out  at  the  higher 
level  of  prices,  which  their  manipulation  has  caused  the  stock  to  reach,  that 
which  they  had  bought  at  a  far  lower  price.  Their  cat's  paw  has  been  the  out 
side  buyer;  they  have  made  their  own  profit  and  the  deal  is  accomplished. 
The  fate  of  the  outside  buyer,  however,  is  nothing  to  them,  nor  arc  they  in- 

terostod  in  the  faot  that  be  is  certain  to  find  himself,  now  that  their  support  is 

withdrawn,  loaded  up  with  stock  which  must  quickly  drop  hack  again  to  its 
normal  level  on  the  market. 

This  is  manipulation,  aa  practiced  by  tho  professional  operator,  oftentimes 

the  stock  is  manipulated  downward  instead  id  upward,  and  the  outsider  hearing 
bad  news  of  the  property,  and  seeing  the  stock  weak  and  unsupported,  la-gins 
to  think  that  in  time  it  will  fall  to  zero.     It  can  be  seen  that  by  this  kind  of 

manipulation  investment  holdings  are  easily  induced  to  liquidate  or  Bell  out.  It 

is  simply  a  reversal  of  the  same  tactics,  to  accomplish  the  manipulator's  ends. 

Frequently  deals  of  this  kind  are  engineered  by  interests  identified  b\  invest 

incut  with  the  property  whose  stork  is  manipulated.     Such  manipulator!  Ut 
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called  "insiders."  Insiders,  having  full  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  their 
property,  and  being  in  control  of  S  majority  of  the  stock,  are  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  to  manipulate  it. 

The  idea  of  "  Wall  Street,"  and  how  to  use  it,  as  conceived  by  the  outside 
public  who  speculate  through  the  medium  of  brokers  in  the  ordinary  way,  is 
founded  on  their  experience  of  transactions  conducted  according  to  methods 

like  these:  The  brokers  Who  trade  on  the  11  -of  the  Exchange  receive  their 

orders,  for  the  most  part,  oxer  private  telephone  wires  connecting  their  offices 
directly  with  the  floor.  The  telephone  system  in  use  for  this  purpose  has  been 
described  in  the  acconnt  of  the  floor  itself.  The  broker  employs  bis  own  tele- 
phone clerk.  He  maintains  an  office  somewhere  in  the  Wall  Street  district, 
titled  up,  usually,  for  the  comfort  of  his  customers.  Either  an  employee  or  the 
partner  of  the  broker  attends  the  office,  which  contains  "  tickers "  that  record 
every  transaction  on  the  Exchange — the  number  of  shares  and  the  prices.  As 
the  broker's  clients  sit  in  his  otlice  thev  watch  the  tickers,  and  arc  thus  kept  in- 
formed of  the  course  of  the  market  and  what  is  transpiring  on  the  Exchange. 
There  are  also  in  the  otlice  other  tickers,  printing  tape  all  day  long  with  news 
from  ever}  part  id'  the  world.  Printed  slips  from  the  new s  agencies  are  de- 
livered at  the  otlice  everj  few  minutes,  and  these  fell  of  developments  that  are 
interesting  to  the  broker's  customer. 

The  customer  decides  to  buy  or  sell  some  stock.  He  w  rites  out  his  order  in 
the  broker's  otlice  and  it  is  instantly  transmitted  over  the  private  telephone  to 
the  broker  on  tin-  floor  of  the  Exchange.  The  moment  he  receives  it  he  rushes 
to  the  part  of  the  floor  where  the  particular  stock  in  question  is  traded  in.  If 
In-  order  is  to  buy  he  liids  for  the  stock,  if  to  sell  he  offers  it  for  sale.  He  is 
now  in  the  shouting,  hustling  mob  at  the  indicating  post,  and  other  brokers,  who 
want  to  buy  or  sell  for  their  clients,  give  him  the  market  be  seeks.  So  he  exe- 
cutes his  order.  The  transaction  is  recorded  by  a  Stock  Exchange  reporter  who 
i-  hovering  near  the  trading  brokers.  He  hastens  to  the  telegraph  operator  who 
is  sending  out  the  news  for  the  ticker  service,  and  before  long  the  sale  or  the 
purchase  -whichever  it  may  be — is  announced  on  the  tape  of  the  tickers  all 
Over  town.  The  name  of  the  stock,  the  number  of  shares,  and  the  price  are 
given.  Meanwhile  the  broker  has  rushed  over  to  bis  telephone  and  caused  the 
execution  Of  his  order  to  be  reported  to  his  own  office,  where  it  is  reported  to 

the  customer  who  gave  it   the  .-peculator  in  the  ease. 

Tins,  in  short,  is  the  way  in  which  trades  on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  made 
by  outsiders  ordinary  member-  of  the  public,  the  nonprofessional  specula- 
tors. But  there  is  more  than  this  to  he  done.  Usually  the  outsider  is  a  mar- 
gin speculator;  he  deposits  with  the  broker  who  buys  or  sells  the  stock  for  him 
no  more  money  than  is  sullicient  to  insure  the  broker  against  loss.  This  amount 
i-  far  below  the  actual  value  of  the  stock  that  is  bought  or  sold.     The  broker 

then  borrows  the  balance  of  the  money  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
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and  charges  his  speculating  customer  interest  upon  the  amount  Tin-  broker 
gets  u  higher  rate  of  interest  in  this  way  from  his  client  than  he  himself  has  to 
pay  on  the  sum  borrowed. 

Suppose  that  a  customer  wishes  to  buy  for  speculation  one  hundred  shares 
of  New  York  ( 'entral  stock,  which  is  selling  at  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a 
share.  To  secure  this  stock  the  buyer  must  pay  t.»  the  seller  eleven  thousand 
dollars.  But  the  speculating  customer  need  deposit  with  his  broker  only  One 
thousand  dollars,  perhaps  only  live  hundred  dollars,  which  is  called  the  margin. 
The  balance  of  the  eleven  thousand  dollars  the  broker  borrow-,  charging  it, 
with  interest,  to  the  customer's  account.  If  the  speculator  has  deposited  one 
thousand  dollars,  he  has  ten  points  of  margin — that  is,  his  one  hundred  shares 

of  New  York  Central  stock  may  decline  in  market  value  ten  dollars  per  share 
before  the  actual  cash  w  hich  he  has  ju>t  put  up  is  lost.  When  this  has  hap- 
pened, he  must  either  deposit  more  margin  or  the  broker  will  sell  the  stuck 
and  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  the  sum  lie  originally  borrowed.  So  in  the  whole 
transaction  there  was  eleven  thousand  dollars  involved  ;  of  this  the  customer  de- 
posited one  thousand  dollars  and  the  broker  borrowed  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
enable  his  customer  to  buy.     If  (he  stock  afterward  declines  ten  points  per  share 

— from  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  share  -  the  spec 
ulating  customer  has  lost  exactly  his  one  thousand  dollars  deposit.    The  broker 
sells  out  the  stock  at  the  reduced  market  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  share, 
and  thus  gets  back  the  ten  thousand  dollars  he  had  originally  borrowed  from 

In-  bank. 

A  common  Wall  Street  term,  and  one  which  has  little  meaning  for  the  out 
side  public,  is  "  selling  short."  This  means  that  a  man  sells  a  thing  which  he 
has  not  got.  It  is  quite  practicable  for  a  speculator  to  i|o  this,  and  it  -how-  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  speculating  than  by  the  purchase  of  stocks.  If  he 
thinks  that  the  market  value  of  a  stock  is  about  to  depreciate,  he  gives  his 
broker  an  order  to  sell  some  of  it  for  him.  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
nothing  to  sell.  It  seems  hard  to  understand,  and  yet,  like  other  devious  ways 
of  Wall  Street,  the  process  is  simplicity  itself. 

The  broker  receives  the  order  to  sell  one  hundred  shares  of  New  York  Cen- 
tra] "short."    He  goes  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  and,  finding  a  buyer, 

agrees  with  the  latter  for  the  sale.  Then  he  finds  some  one  who  has  one  hun- 
dred shares  of  New  York  Central  and  from  him  borrows  the  stock,  depositing 
its  market  value  with  the  lender  as  security.  This  borrowed  Btoek  he  delivers 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  had  first  agreed  for  its  gale  and  receives  it,  price 
When  the  stock  has  declined  in  market  value  far  enough  to  suit  the  customer 
for  whom  he  is  operating,  the  broker  goes  on  the  floor  and  buys  one  hundred 
shares  of  New  York  Central,  which  he  returns  to  the  man  from  w  hom  he  had 
originally  borrowed  a  similar  number  of  shares,  and  receives  back  the  money  he 
had  deposited  at  the  time  of  borrowing.    The  deal  is  now  closed.    The  specu 


feting  customer,  of  OOUrSO,  getl  his  profit  out  of  the  dillerencc  l.etween  the  price 
at  which  his  broker  first  sold  the  itock  and  the  lower  market  price  at  which  it 

was  afterward  bought.    The  element  of  uncertain tji  in  such  a  transaction  is  that 

the  stock  is  liable  to  advance  in  market  \alue  instead  of  declining.  If  it  ad- 
vances, (he  speculating  OUBl  er  loses  by  having  to  buy  hack   tin'  stock  at  a 

higher  price  than  that  for  w  hich  he  sold  it 

"  Tuts"  and  "calls"  are  terms  often  heard  in  connection  with  transactions  in 
stocks.  A  ••put"  [a  a  written  contract  wind,  blndl  the  maker  to  pa]  the  holder 
a  Stipulated  price  for  B  certain  number  of  dmics  of  a  certain  stock  if  it  is  dcliv 
ered  to  him  before  a  stipulated  date.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  lignod  surety  whioll 
confers  upon  the  holder  the  privilege  to  "  put  "  or  deliver  to  the  maker  of  the 
contract  such  stock,  at  lUOL  price,  at  moll  time,  ELS  is  stipulated  in  the  contract 

The  "puts"  are  sold  by  their  makers  for  sums  of  money  which  may  vary  in 

amount  according  to  the  state  of  the  stock  market  or  the  risks  involved  in  the 

contract.     We  will  suppose  that  St.   I'aul  stock  is  now  selling  at  ninety  A 

writes  a  "put,"  conveying  to  whoever  may  buy  it  the  privilege  oi  "putting"  or 

delivering  to  him  I  \  )  OHO  hundred  shares  of  St.  Pail  at  any  time  within  ten 
days  from  date,  for  which  one  hundred  shines  A  will  pay  eighty-eight.  H 
buys  the  "put,"  paving  for  it  fifty  dollars.  We  will  assume  that  hefore  the  ten 
■  lays"  limit  expires,  St.  Paul  drops  down  in  market  price  to  eighty  live.  Then 
H  may  buy   in  the  market  one  hundred  shares  of  the  stock,  paying  therefor 

eighty-five,  and  !"•  maj  deliver  it  to  A  and  receive  eighty  eight  for  it.  a<  rd 

ing  to  the  terms  Of  the  "  pUl  "      Ho  «  ill  then  clear  up  three  "  points,"  or  three 

dollars  per  share,  on  his  Investment,  thus  making  threo  hundrod  dollars  on  the 

one  hundred  shares.  When  the  fifty  dollars  he  paid  for  the  "  put  "  is  deducted, 
lie  will  he  seen  t<«  have  made  a  lie!  profit  of  two  hundrod  and  fifty  dollars,  which, 
of  course,  is  just  the  amount  A  liOJ  lost  on  the  transaction. 

It  may,  hoyvever,  happen  that  St.  Paul  does  not  drop  below  eight}  eight 
(the  "put"  price)  within  the  tOD  days.  In  that  event  l!  does  not  exercise 
his  "put"  privilege,  because  there  would  be  no  profit  in  doing  so,  and  he  is 
consequently  a  loser  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars,  which  he  paid  for  A's 
contract. 

"Puts"  are  bought  by  people  who  think  the  stock  is  going  down.  The 
makers  oJ  the  "  puts,"  on  tin  ntrary,  think  the  stock  is  going  up. 

As  for  "calls,"  they  are  the  direct  opposite  of  "puts."  A  "call"  gives  the 
holder  of  the  contract  the  right  to  "  call  "  from  the  maker  certain  stock  at  a 
stated  price  within  a  stipulated  time.     A  Writes  ami  sells  to  I*.  a  "call"  00 

one  hundred  shares  of  St.  Paul  al  ninety  two  for  ten  days,    if  the  stock  goes 

up  to  ninety-six  within  that  time,  B  calls  on  A  for  the  stock,  paying  him  for 
it  ninety-two,  according  to  the  privilege  which  he  purchased.  IS  ••an  then 
sell  out  the  stock  on  the  market  at  ninety-six,  and  make  the  torn-  "point*/1 
which  will  bring  him  four  hundred  dollars,  less  the  fifty  dollars  he  paid  for  the 
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"cull."   To  sum  up  tho  difference  between  the  "put"  and  the  "call" ;  in  one 

case  t Ik-  maker  contracts  to  DUj  fcllO  Ktoek,  in  the  other  In-  contracts  to  sell  it. 

That  illegitimate  adjunct  »<•  Wall  Street,  commonly  called  a  "bucket  shop/' 
issimplj  mi  imitation  of  a  legitimate  Stock  Exchange  broker's  office.  In  boioo 
respects  tlicv  in''  excollont  imitation*.   Tln  \  have  ticker-  and  blackboards  on 

Which  BtOCH  qUOtationi  arc  marked  up  in  white  chalk,  an<]  nil  iIm  general  i mi t ward 

Booming  of  a  genuine  broker's  office.  Thoj  have  their  onBtomora;  they  receive 
orders  to  bu)  and  sell  stocks.  The  Bimilarity,  however,  ends  heir-.  The  bucket 
shop  gambles  against  its  own  clients,  taking  orders  which  it  never  executes.  An 
order  is  nun  U  entorod  upon  tho  books,  and  from  this  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
the  term  "  honk  it "  -hup,  ui'teru ,i r<l  corrupted  into  "  buekol  shop."  As  the  mar- 
gin system  of  tho  street  bus  boon  explained,  it  noed  only  be  said  that  if  a  margin 
he  deposited  in  o  buokot  sliop  on  d  customer's  order  to  buy  ono  hundred  shares 
of  a  certain  stock,  the  bucket  shop  simply  watches  the  market,  and  if  the  stock 
advances  and  the  oustomor  law  msdo  n  profit  on  his  margin,  the  bucket  shop 
pays  him  the  profit  out  of  its  own  pocket.  Should  tho  Btook  decline  on  the 
market,  and  tho  deposited  margin  thus  bo  apparently  "wipe  I  out/'  tho  bucket 
shop,  which  huh  novor  made  any  actual  transaction  on  tho  customer's  behalf, 
simply  koops  tho  amount  <>f  the  margin,  It  would  appear  that  tho  chances  in 
the  gamble  are  oqually  against  both  buokot  Bhop  and  customer,  but  in  practice 

the  latter  is  re  froquontlj  the  loser, 

Buoketdng  a  customer's  order  is  the  more  oasilj  performed  without  his 
knowlodgo  bocaUBO  the  Bhop  is  conducted  with  the  outward  form  of  a  respect- 
able brokerage  conoorn,  mi d  he  is  apt  to  he  deceived  thereby.  The  general 
principle  of  margin  Bpooulation  also  favors  the  bucket  shop.  The  ordinary 
margin  speculator  having  no  mora  than  a  margin  interest  in  tho  Btock  he  buys, 
tho  stock  is  kept  I.\  the  broker,  whoso  own  money  is  understood  to  have  paid 
for  it,  and  so  tho  oustomor  novor  sacs  it.  Ho  therefore  has  no  way  of  telling 
whether  or  not  his  ordor  lias  boon  autuallj  oxeoutod:  Ho  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  brokor  is  honest,  while  tho  latter,  a-  has  been  Bhown,  can  with  perfeet 
soioty  put  in  his  ow  n  pocket  the  morgii)  money  that  is  apparently  being  lost  on 
the  market  in  tho  most  legitimate  waj 

There  aro  various  kinds  of  buokot  shops:  all  of  these  establishments  do  not 
loos  like  genuine  brokers'  offices.  New  Street,  which  runs  from  Wall  from  the 
south  side  of  the  lirst  block  from  Broadway,  is  the  stamping  ground  of  the  third 
class,  dingy  variety  of  buokot  shopj  wliioh  has  it.  quarters  in  small,  cheap  rooms 
filled  with  Boody,  unkompt  men.  whoso  appoaranoo  oortainly  doos  not  inspire 
the  oonfldonoe  of  tho  discerning  stranger.  These  gangs  know  quite  well  that 
they  are  .implv  betting  on  Btook  market  movement*   In  bucket  shops  of  tins 

class  as  IW  as  two  shares  of  Btook  may  he  »  traded  in  "  on  a  "  one  point  mar 

gin."  The  plain  Bonso  of  this  is  that  you  speculate  with  a  capital  of  two  dol- 
lars. Should  the  stock  upon  which  tho  bot  is  made  advance,  the  bettor  ceta  his 
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profit  from  the  shop:  if  it  declines  on  the  market  the  shop  keeps  the  margin. 

This  is  the  mere  pretense  of  .speculation  ;  it  is  petty  gambling. 

The  danger  you  run  by  trading  in  a  bucket  shop  chiefly  lies  in  this:  when 

the  market  goes  Rgainsf  them,  and  their  customers  are  therefore  on  the  winning 

side,  they  arc  liable  to  adopt  the  beautifully  simple  expedient  of  shutting  the 

place  up  without  settling  their  accounts.  And  as  all  bucket -shop  transactions 
arc  illegal,  you  can  not  seek  legal  redress. 

Whenever  the  Stock  Exchange  discovers  that  one  of  its  members  is  bucket- 
ing his  customer's  Orders,  bo  is  at  once  expelled  from  the  Exchange.  Brokers 
must  execute  their  orders  in  the  regular  way  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  and 

give  their  customers  reports  of  transactions,  with  the  name  of  the  other  broker 

tO  whom  the  BtOok  Was  BOld  Or  from  whom  it  was  bought. 

The  meaning  of  the  Wall  Street  term  "selling  short"  has  been  explained. 
Another  term  is  "  long  of  stock";  and  to  explain  the  second  term  reference 
must  be  made  tO  two  other  very  familiar  terms,  "bulls"  and  "bears."  The 
Wall  Street  bull  is.  as  a  rule,  "long"  of  stock.  He  owns  stocks  which  he  ex- 
pects will  advance  in  market  value  and  thus  net  him  a  profit.  He  believes  in 
what  he  holds  and  looks  for  its  rise.     The  Wall  Street  bear,  on  the  contrary,  is 

"short  "  of  stock  ;  he  sells  borrowed  stock  expecting  it  to  depreciate  in  market 

value,  when  he  can  buy  it  back  again  at  a  lower  price,  lie  is  always  anxious  to 
see  prices  go  down,  and  his  tactics  are  to  "sell  short." 

The  banks  necessarily  play  an  important  part  in  the  operations  of  "  Wall 
Strict."  They  have  their  own  way  of  supplying  the  sinOWS  of  "  the  street." 
They  have  brokers  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  are  constantly  lend- 
ing the  money  with  which  purchases  of  stocks  arc  made.  The  banks  will  loan 
money  "on  call,"  which  enables  them  to  demand  its  return  at  any  time.  They 
will  loan  it  "on  tune."  which  means  lending  it  on  notes  drawn  for  a  specific 
period.    The\  receive  stocks  from  the  borrowers  as  security.    The  market  value 

of  these  securities  must  be  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  loan — 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent  greater.  They  must  also  be  what  is  called  "mixed 
collateral,"  securities  of  various  kinds.  Should  the  market  value  of  this  col- 
lateral decline  while  it  remains  on  deposit  in  the  bank,  so  as  to  fall  below  the 
amount  of  the  loan  it  secures,  the  borrower  must  either  deposit   re  collateral 

or  else  take  up  his  note.  "Gall"  loans  must  be  repaid  whenever  the  banks  see 
lit  to  demand  repa.3  ment 

The  money  market,  which  is  at  all  times  a  factor  in  speculation,  is  influ- 
enced, like  all  other  markets,  by  the  laws  0f  supply  and  demand.  Whenever 
the  public  mind  is  disturbed  by  any  developments,  or  threatened  developments, 
in  publio  affairs,  there  is  usually  a  large  demand  for  funds,  and  an  equal  con- 
servatism on  the  part  of  the  banks  in  the  matter  of  lending  monev.  Rates  on 
loans  run  high,  and  money  becomes  "tight."  It  is  this  condition  which  leads 
Op  to  a  "money  panic."    The  banks  "call  "  their  loans  and  sell  the  collateral 
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security  they  hold  upon  '*  time 
loans  when  tin-  notes  for  the 
latter  are  not  promptly  taken 
up.  Then  comes  a  forced  sell- 
ing of  securities,  because  bor- 
rowers have  to  sell  in  order  to 
take  up  their  notes  and  pre- 
serve their  solvency.  All  fchia 
marketing  of  stocks  causes  se- 
vere declines  in  values.  The 
money  paniCfl  (detailed  in  an- 
other chapter)  have  been  many 
and  serious. 

As  the  foreign  stock  ex- 
changes exercise  at  times  a 
strong  influence  in  Wall  Street, 
something  may  be  said  upon 
the  subject.  Business  in  Lon- 
don and  on  the  Continental 
bourses  begins  earlier  than  it 
does  on  the  New  York  Stock 

Exchange.  Frequently,  when 
overnight  developments  war- 
rant it,  transactions  abroad  in 
American  stocks  are  made  at  a 
higher  or  lower  level  than  that 
established  in  New  York  on 

the  day  previous.  When  this 
occurs,  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  market  prices  are 
near  to  those  ruling  abroad, 
even  though  thev   may  be  far 

above  or  below  the  1  j » — r  pre- 
ceding New  York  quotations. 
Tlii-'  condition  sometimes  causi  - 

severe  h'.ss  or  large  profits  to 
Speculators.  It  alBO  enables 
Wall  Street  '*  arbitrage  "  houses 
to  make  gains,  because  these 
concerns  have    London  offices 

or  correspondents,  and  thej  are 
in  close  cable  communication 
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with  their  London  eonncet  ions. 
Their    cable     ftdvloOS  enable 

thorn  to  Know  the  itato  of  the 
foreign  markots,  and,  bj  buj 
tag  itooki  hi  New  ^  ork  and 

lolling  them  in  London  or 
vice  iv/vmi — to  "scoop"  the 
difference  in  \  able-.     And  this 

dlfforenoo,  w  hen  there  are  o\  or 
nightdevelopmonts,  may  amount 
t..  a  \ ory  handsome  mm. 

The   redl\    great  influence, 

however,  that  Europe  exorcise! 
over  Wall  street  aril oi  from 

other  causes.  Ya-t  Luiopean 
capital  is  invented  in  American 
seeurities,  and  Lnropean  hold 
Ori  of  <>ur  itookfl  and  bonds  urn 
logiOUi  So  it  happen--  that 
European  selling,  or,  as  Wall 
Sheet   calls   it,    "  London  -ell 

ing,"  is  dreaded,  beoauM  ll 

means    lower    prices,  with  the 

Frequent  Bocompanlttiont  <>f 
gold  oiporti  i"  paj  in  Europe 
for  the  American  stocks  Hold 
there.  The  other  side  of  the 
picture— London  buying  Amor 
ienu  stooks— stimulntcH  the  bull 
ontimenl  in  Wall  street :  Lon 

don  being  a  groat  center  of 
speculation,  flu-  operation!  "f 
bor  ipeoulatori  are  often  mis- 

t  iken  for  thoM  "f  her  Invest- 
or!. Foreign  ipoooloton  often 
buy  >>r  sell  American  seeurities 
b.r  quick  profits,  and  thoir  ac- 
tion is  wrongly  thongbl  t-» 
represent  the  attitude  of  power 
fid  European  financial  interest! 
toward  our  securities.  Europe, 

linoe   the   time    of    the  I'.arillg 
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panic  in  1890,  has  been  an  almost  wtcady  Keller  of  our  Htockfl  formerly  held  bj 
Investors  abroad.    Those  securities  came  bach  bore  to  stay.    When,  in  the 
summer  of  L807,  tbero  was  a  boom  In  London  buying  of  American  stocks, 
tin  m'  foreign  purchases  bad 
much  t«>  do  with  the  then 
buoyancy  <>  t  t  b  e  W  a  1 1 

Street  market. 

The  men  who  make  np 
the  world  of  Wall  Street 

lire  of  many  classes.  A 
certain  number  novor  np- 
pear  on  t  J  ■  *  -  floor  of  the 
Stook   Exchange  nt  all. 
These  retain  their  mom 
berslu'ps  so  timt  tlieii'  firms 
may  bo  Stock  Exchango 
bouses  and  execute  orders 
on  tin-  Exchange  through 
follow  members  al  a  com- 
paratively nominal  ex- 
pense.  But  the  great  ma* 
joritv  of  members  are  oo 
tive  on  tlie  Exchange,  and 

their  activity  lake-  various 

forms,  There  is  the  rogu 
lar  commission  house  bro 

leer,  who  is  a  member  of  a 
regular  commission  broker- 
age linn  ;  the  professional 
trader   and   Scalper,  who 

buys  mid  sell,,  and  specu-  VIEW  OF  WALL  STREET  IN  1880. 

lates  wholly  in  bis  own  in-        T ,y ","fH " " ' 1  «     s""  *•  r>' «»"" «-«>.     u.  s.       0m«  «,.,.,„i„K.  „U(,  mm*  ci  ... 

terest  and  for  his  Own  profit;  tl  tWO-dollor"  broker,  who  makes  a  business 

Oi  oxeonting  Orders  for  other  membors;  the  arbitrage  broker,  who  in  eonueeted 
with  a  house  having  London  correspondents,  and  who  makes  o  practice  of  scalp 
ing  profit*  by  buying  in  London  and  selling  in  New  York,  taking  advantage  oi 

the  d.irerenees  between  the  two  markets ;  bond  broker..  who  confine  their  oper- 
ations to  the  bond  department  of  the  Exchange.  A  score  of  others  might  be 
mentioned,  but  they  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  "specialist"  is  a  brokerwho  confines  himself  to  one  particular  Btock 

trading  in  it  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  >toeU 

Among  the  men  who  never  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  but  who 
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through  th.-  Ogenej  "f  active  brokers  whom  they  employ,  are  frequently  respon- 
sible for  the  heavy  buying  and  selling  of  securities,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  head 
Of  the  bankiriL' house  o|  .1    I'.  Morgan  and  (  'oinpany.  is  ea-il,  the  most  iuqiortant. 

lie  is.  in  fact,  the  leading 
figure  in  American  finance, 
and  the  name  of  bis  house 
is  a  power  throughout  the 
financial  world.    He  lias  a 
genius  for  rehabilitating 
mismanaged,  bankrupt 
railroad    properties.  lie 
has  succeeded   in  placing 
at  least  a  half  score  of  them 
upon  a  paying  basis.  In- 
cidentally he  has  secured  a 
hold  upon   many  railroad 
properties— notably  the 
anthracite  eoul  companies, 
practically  all  of  which  are 
now  in   bis  hands.  Al- 
though not  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Exchange,  two 
of  bis  firm  are  members. 
These    George  S.  Bow- 
(loin  and  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, Jr.— are  not  person- 
ally   active    on    the  Ex- 
change. 

Next  in  point  of  im- 
portance is  the  firm  of 
Speyer  and  Company,  of 
.      ,     „„  which  Mr.  James  Soever 

-  the  active  head     1  his  firm  has  a  large  foreign  following  and  has  successfully 

negotiated  many  big  financial  schemes.  It  frequently  figures  at  the  head  of 
•«Mk,"g  synd.catcs  organi/.ed  to  float  great  bond  issues.  Other  representative 
bouses  o,  ,|,e  same  elass,  and  having  enormous  financial  resources,  are  Brown 

Bothers land  Company;  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  C  pan,  ;  Morton,  Bliss  and  Com- 

pany,  Hallgarten  and  Company;  Clark.  Dodge  and  Company;  Cuvler  Mor- 
gan and  Company;  John  II.  Davis  and  Company  ;  Blake  Brothers  and  Com- 
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\i Ull-V:  : ;\?U8f  151,1 "f  nm]  (?<M»W:  Harvey  Fisk  and  Sons;  Marine 
Magoun  and  (  ompany  ;  and  Maitlaml,  Ooppell  and  ( lompany. 
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These  house*  do  hut  little  commis- 
sion hrokeragc  hnsincss,  hut  of  the 
Btrong  houses  whose  business  is  mainh 
of  that  character,  and  whose  customer! 
are  men  important  iii  tiu-  financial 
world,  thf  Milliliter  is  large.  Some  ol 
these  are  Strong,  Sturgess  and  (  0Dl 
pany ;  Charles  Head  and  Company; 
hick  Brothors  and  Company;  Moore 
ami  Schley;  Douiiuiek  ami  Dicker* 
man;  Kissam,  Whitnej  and  Company; 
Henry  Allen  ami  Company;  N  an  Em- 
burg  ami  At t<  ri.ur\  ;  and  Prince  and 
\\  Tritely. 

Then  there  are  the  foreign  boUBCS, 

with  important  connections  at  London 
and  on  the  Continent.  These  firms 
handle  vast  sums  of  foreign  capital 
see  k  i  n  invest- 
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incut  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  also 
place  great  lot-  Of 

American  securi- 
ties ahroail.  As 

importers  of  gold  they  are  always  foremost,  when  the 
condition  of  the  exchange  market  permits  of  BUch  action. 

Ladonburg,  Thalman  and  Company;  J.  and  W  Seligman 
ami  Company;  Ileidclhaeh,  Iekelheiuier  and  Company; 
L.  Von  Hoffman  and  Company;  Knauth,  Nachod  and 

Kuhne;  and  Midler,  Schall  and  Company  are  represen- 
tative houses  of  this  class. 

The  half  dozen  years  preceding  lV'.'  were  dull  ones  for 
Wall  Street,  and  few  opportunities  were  offered  for  bril- 
liant operations  in  the  stock  market.  Perhaps  this  ex- 
plains why  "the  street"  had  so  few  hig  operators  or 
manipulators.  Their  number  dwindled  to  half  a  Bcore; 
hut  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  three  times  as 
many.  The  market  operations  of  the  millionaires  of 
the  Standard  Oil  group — the  Rockefellers,  Flagler,  Rog- 
ers,  and  others-are  always  closely  watched  and  followed. 
Cornelius  and  William  K.  Vanderhilt  and  the  men  who 
with  them  are  interested  in  the  Vanderhilt  railroad  system 
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exert    an    important    influence    in   market  movements. 
Their  operation-  are  iisiiall\  eonfined  to  the  -locks  ..| 

which  the)  have  control,  but  within  the  limits  of  tlioso 

tlic\    frequently    hring   uhout   -en-ational  im.vcincntv 
(icorge   J,   Qould,   son   of  the   late   .lay  Qould, 
and  who  has  charge  ol  the  Could  estate  and 
the   properties   which    if    controls,  frequently 

operates  in  the  stock  market.   So  does  Jay 
Qould's  old  time  associate,  Russell  Bauo. 
John  J,  Hill,  President  of  the  Qroal  North 

ern  IJailroad,  Philip  I     Armour,  of  Chicago, 

Colli-  p.  Huntington,  and  l>  «>  Mills  arc 
all  speculators  who  from  time  to  time  on  ftl 
great  speculative  movements.  These  men  rep 
resent  such  great  aggregations  of  wealth  that 
they  become  the  leaders  of  scores  of  their 
friends  ami  admirers,  Who  watch  their  every 
movement  and  follow  carefully  in  their  lead. 

( )f  what  may  he  culled 
the    individual   operator  JAMB8  15  KKI'.NK 

then-  are   hut   a   few.  The 

most  conspicuous  is  prohahlv  JaiUOS  R.  Kcene,  w  ho  hurt 

been  especially  notod  for  bJi  aorvo  and  ipeoulativo  skill. 

Hi-  has  made  ami  lost  lOVeral  fort  uue-,  and  llSS  SUCCOSI 
fully  engineered  vast  -peculations,  which  have  made  his 

opinion  perhaps  more  valued  than  that  of  any  man  In 

"the  street."  This  shrewd,  ipiiet ■mannered  man.  wdio 
says  little  hut  doc-  much,  is  an  admitted  ami  respected 

power  in  Wall  Street    He  is  a  leader  in  every  icnso,  his 

methods,  which  arc  darimr  ami  Original,  being  closely 
studied.  lie  is  also  famous  in  the  less  important  and 
less  exciting  arena  of  the  race  track. 

Washington  E.  Connor,  the  favorite  broker  ol  Jay 
Could,  is  another  of  Wall  Street's  great  manipulators, 

Though  he  usually  has  charge  id'  the  operation!  of  Ceoige 

J.Gould  and  Russell  Sage,  bo  mors  frequent]?  plays  his 

own  game.     Possiblj  fifty  years  of  age,  slight,  quick  and 

nervous,  Washington  K.  Connor  is  probably  considorod 
by  Wall  Street  to  he  ii -  ihrowdcsl  operator 

The  late  Roswell  P  Flowor,  ox-Qovernor  of  &few 
York,  and  head  of  the  bouse  of  Flower  and  Company, 
was  an  experienced,  resourceful  man,  who  was  usually 
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actively  at  work  in  flic  market.   As  ft  rule,  ho  operated 
in  ill.-  stock  ..r  Boveral  largo  properties  with  which  bo 
nviim  identified   the  Chicago,  Ko«l<  bland  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  and  tbo  <  hi 
cftgo  Pooplo'l  <in-  Company,    f  I  in  business  relations 
olosolj  connoeted  liini  with  a  group  of  Western 
millionniros,    Mr.  Flower  died  tfej  12,  L899,  at 
I  .1  riampton,  Long  bland. 
Not  so  man}  years  ago  8.  V.  White,  popu- 
I  \  known  as  Deacon  Wliito,  was  one  of  the 
powora  of  Wall  Street,   II<-  has  tliree 
times  failed  with  enormous  lia- 
bilities, and  eaclj  time  lias 
paid  every  dollar.    In  the 

1  f  11  scries  el  mihfur- 

tunos  lie  won    from  Wall 

Streot,  lq  liia   irogoous  fight 

Ogaiiist    fate,  its  sincere  tuliiiira- 

>i""  llr  has  recently  been  re« 
instated  (.1.  tbo  Stock  Exchange,  where  bis  short,  wiry 
figure  bad  bo  long  been  familiar, 

Anothor  old  time  power  in  "the  street,"  where  he  Mill 
operates  t..  Borne  extent,  but  where  be  bas  coasod  1..  bo 

COnapioUOUS,  in  AddiBOIl  Cttl  aok,     <>!  nil   Wall  Street 

men  who  have  been  important,  few  bavo  more  interesting 

personal  bistorios tlian  he.    M,.  Oammack  I  w  woll  on 

m  years  and  bos  given  up  his  seal     the  Stock  Exchange 

There  are  soino  twenty  brokers  who  are  von  promi- 
nently active      the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exohange  The 
four  members  of  the  Wormsor  family,  German  Hebrews 
are  vigorous  speculators,  and  noted  for  their  nerve 
Arthur  A.  Bailsman,  a  comparatively  young  man.  bos 

rocontlJ       "'«'  0  hgur  1  'Olmngo.    lie  bas  charge 

"l"-'  the  trading  floor,  of  the  operations  of  „  number  oi 
powerful  Bpooulators  and  at  times  his  transactions  are  onor 

" During  the  great  I  m  in  the  summer  of  1807  be 

was  credited  with  having  pushed  the  whole  market  upward 

too  180  Hebrew,  shrewd  and  olevor,  stoutly  built  and 
l|«.ssess„,^  „  powerful  voice  with  which  he  easily  drowns 
the  shnller  enes  0f  bu  opponents  in  the  bedlam  of  the 
floor. 

M  >"ul  debonair,  Joshua  w.  Davis  «  \mwt  00  t,H. 
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Exchange  as  a  dashing  trader,  perpetually  active.  He 
in  the  broker  for  0  number  of  coal  magnates,  and  hii 
operations  in  coal  stocks  are  usually  watched  as  being 
significant. 

I  rank  W.  Savin  has  the  reputation  <>i  being 
one  Of  the  cleverest  brokers  011  the  floor.    It  is 
his  ability  t<>  "make  a  market,"  along  with  the 
occasional  viihtncss  ..|  his  operations,  that  have 
brought  him  fame. 

Hi-  exhibition  of  daring  and  nerve  as  a 
speculator,  and  the  fortune  he  has 
in  ide  \\  bile  comparatively  young, 
single  out   Louis  Y.  Hell 
among  members  who  are 
active  on  tin-  floor. 

Nam  Content  is  a  fre- 
quent operator  for  important 
speculative  interest.-,  as  well 
as  on  his  own  ac<  nt.  lie 

is  regarded  generally  on  -the  street  "  as  being  shrewd  and 
able,  and  he  is  also  voun»\ 

Wall  Street  is  haunted  by  a  certain  class  of  men  who, 
in  the  language  of  "the  street,"  are  called  its  "wrecks" 
or  "ghosts."  once  prominent  ami  prosperous  there,  they 
have  become  the  victims  Of  fortune's  fickleness,  and  are 
Usually  Old,  infirm  mm.  There  are  many  of  these  wrecks 
about  "the  Street";  broken  in  health  and  without  means, 
the\  spend  their  days  begging  ami  hnrrowing  from  old- 
time  friends  and  associates  the  five  or  ten  dollar  hill  which 
will  enable  them  t,,  gamble  in  the  bucket  shop  and  per- 
haps, as  fond  imagination  may  sometimes  suggest  to  them, 
"strike  luck  "  ami  duplicate  a  former  succc  s! 

The  growth  within  recent  years  of  the  combinations 

eommonli  Called  "trusts,"  which  arc  active  speculators  in 
their _own  stocks,  has  hecn  a  force  in  the  stock  market 
which  Wall  Street  fully  appreciates. 

"  Wall  Street  "-not  the  highway  and  its  architecture 
!?  men  who  ™*ke  its  history,  and  in  the  process 

make  or  unmake  themselves  ami  o,l,er>.  i,  a  strange  pie- 
ture  of  human  oature,  with  all  it.  illustrations  of  opposing 
qnahhea,  antagonistic  temperaments,  and  startling  contrasts 
°*  °*fo°d   as  employed  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish 
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—        .   some  stupendous  aim.    It  is  hard  ti>  contemplate  it  with- 
I    out  some  awe  ami  a  great  Weal  of  perplexity.  "The 
m  ^11      street''  is  an  amazing  aggregation  oi  moral  force, 

*  demonstrated  in  so  many  different  way-:  strategy 

outwitting  strategy,  keenness  and  breadth  of  oh- 
Bervation,  intuitive  conception  of  how  and  where 

to  strike  or  to  remain  inactive     watching  the 
more   favorable    moment;    bold,  haphazard 

IJ^^^H  ivrkle-    daring  oi 

H  tic  in  ;  ;t j >| .:i r.  i 1 1 1 s  w  llllul  1.1  indue--  t..  ol,\  inn 

I     |  existing    conditions  ; 

miraculous  achieve- 
ments or  inexplicable 
failures — the  one  where 
there  seemi'd  small  ground 

for  confidence,  the  other 

where  there  appeared  as  little  warrant  to  apprehend 
disaster.  You  see  all  this  in  Wall  Street's  story  in  the 
characters  of  those  who.se  doings  supply  its  incidents. 

Wall  Street  has  seen  nianv  revolutions — times  when 
credit  tottered  and  banks  fell  like  ninepins— hut  never 
in  the  whole  financial  history  of  America  has  B  day 
like  Black  Friday  been  known.  There  are  brokers  and 
bankers  even  to-day  who  fear,  with  the  memory  of  this 
in  their  minds,  to  make  ain  important  move  on  a 
Friday.  For  so  terrible  was  the  crash  that  it  con- 
vulsed the  entire  country.  It  came  like  a  bolt  out  of 
a  clear  sky,  and  between  ten  and  three  o'clock  on  No- 
vember 3,  1809,  scores  of  fortunes  were  wiped  out  to 
their  last  cent,  ami  Wall  Street  numbered,  before  the 
sun  went  down,  host.-  of  bankrupts  who  a  few  hours 
before  had  been  great  magnates. 

The  scene  that  history  records  of  this  day  on  the 

dosing  of  the  Stock  Exchange  at  its  usual  hour  of 
three  o'clock  was  a  pitiable  one.  Dozens  of  ashen- 
faced  men  slunk  along  the  sidewalk-.  Men.  who  that 
morning  had  been  serene  and  dignified,  moaned  with 
grief  as  they  locked  their  office  doors.     The  setting 

sun  saw  failures  e\ cry  w  here.  Hardly  a  man  could  read  anything  but  bank- 
ruptcy for  himself,     Wall  Street  was  an  avenue  of  wide  desolation. 

A  long  chapter  of  financial  discourse  would  be  needed  to  unravel  the  story  of 
Black  Friday  completely,  but  in  a  word  or  two  the  gist  of  it  can  be  told. 


D  "  MILLS 


Black  Friday  came  about  through  the  efforts  of  a  baud  ol 

daring    speculators    to  control  the  price   of  gold.  The 
United    States    Treasury   had    been    selling  gold  la\i-lil\, 

and  financial  men  were  begging  the  President  to 

-top  these  -ales,  on  the  theory   that  in  tin-  wa\  the 

price  would  go  op  and  the  exportation  of  the 

metal  would  cease.     Several  shrewd  men  ol  "  the 

street "  foresaw  thai  the  President   would  Field 

to  the  popular  clamor,  and  for  -evcral  month-  the\ 

quietly  bought  all  the  gold  tin  s  could  laj  thoir 

hand-  on.  ( lold  then  boiHU) 
to  go  up,  and   the  Treasury 

decided  upon  a  forced  lalo 
"i  live  milliom  to  break  the 

Wk  a  ited  on  do    I  i  idaj      I  lie 

"gold  <  ibine"  iprang  Into  the  m&lk  In  the  raorn« 

flV  '"'^    Thej  gave  verbal  orders  to  scores  of  brokori  to 

rN|r  ',u-v  B0^  ,lt  "         l"'"'''    Qoiotly,  moanwhile,  the} 

sold  all  the\  had  gathered  up.  Then  tllOj  repudiated 
their  buying  orders,  and   rode  uptown  at  limsOt  with 

millions  of  profits,  and  Wall  street  wrecked. 

Si\  men  stand  out  in  national  hi-toiv  a-  thfl  inOU 

of  this  colossal  Block  Friday,  They  are  Jay  Gould, 
.lame-  Fisk,  Jr.,  Daniel  Drew,  Commodore  \  underbill, 

Peter  B.  Sweeny,  and  F.  S.  Stokes, 

The  next  catac|\-ui  Wall  Street  went  through  was 

the  Panic  oi  '78,  the  greatest  period  of  continue  I  flnon 
cdal  depression  N<  w  ^  ork  over  had.   This  was  brought 

about   by   the   prevailing   stale   of   comuiorcloj  affairs 

thrOUghoul    thfl   mtr\.  trade  having  Steadily  fallen 

Of!  for  a  year  before.      Marly  in    L878    "the  slreel" 

began  to  gel  Into  difficulties,  Money  grow  "lighter." 
Seoorities  dropped  in  value,  and  tho  banks,  finding  they 

could  not  get  money  on  their  loan-,  sold  the  collateral 
at  forced  sale  and  at  any  price.      In   September  the 

great  crash  came, and  again  fortunes  wi  re  wiped  out. 

It  took  Wall  Street  ten  \car-  to  recover  from  thi-  blow. 

In  1890  nothing  but  a  miracle  and  tin  >i  headedneas  of  certain  men  wived 

Wall  Street  from  another  SUcll  disaster.  A  -  it  WAS,  thfl  feat  W0S  terrible  enough. 
Money  tightened  again,  and  stocks  dropped  in  value,  bank  rOSCrVOI  fell,  and  \<\ 
the  close  of  the  year  iH'Xi  money  rate-  were  a-  high  a-  thirty  and  fort)  per  cent 
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per  annum.  Tin?  year  L80fl  ma  time  of  greal  nncortainty.  In  November, 
liming  lhos.,  the  great  l  ondonbankoro,  failed,  London  sold  American  stocks 
freely,  and  a  crisis  was  precipitated.  l\  took  a  yoar  for  the  strain  on  commerce 
tocoaao.  Monoj  became  to  scarce  thai  the  New  York  Clearing  House  bad  to 
ihHue  Clearing  House  certificates  »<•  help  the  smaller  banks  to  tide  oves 

Tile  end  ill"  century  has  seen  Wall  Street  tn-lipHC  the  good  time-  of  l^7'.», 
which  latter  had  always  boon  considered  tin-  best  possible  from  tin- -iMn.ljH.int 
,,!  t in  street."  In  t do  spring  of  1809  tin-  dailj  transactions  on  the  Stock 
Kxchange  far  exceeded  all  former  records.  The  iimimI  run  had  been  from  three 
to  four  or  at  the  most  Ave  hundred  thousand  sbaro§  a  day— a  million  and  a  hall 
sharosfl  day  was  not   isual  in  this  later  time.  No  greater  contrast  in  finan- 
cial history  has  thoro  boon  than  in  the  days  in  February,  1808,  following  the 
destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine,  when  stocks  fell  with  a  crash,  and  in  the 
days  of  tho  Miinc  ni«. ml.  of  the  following  year,  1800,  when  more  than  ninetj  !"•>■ 

cont  of  the  stocks  and  I  I*  advanced  materially,  and  manj  "i  them  doubled 

and  trebled.  Tho  aggregate  Bum  of  advance  in  vahu-H  m  hetwecn  the  two  months 
cited  ia  stupendous,  certainly  M  much  and  prohuhh  mere  than   ',<  ,<>ou. 

Thoro  is  a  time  when  pence  and  Bilonci  me  t«-  this  troublod  arena,  when  a 

bruco    called     its  daily  strife.  Thin  as  the  thrpnga  have  grown  bj  si\  o'clock 
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HENRY  CLEWS  IN  HIS  OFFICE, 

in  the  evening,  later,  When  night  has  well  set  in,  Wall  Street  might  be  an  exten- 
sion of  Old  Trinity  Churchyard,  for  all  that  it  shows  of  life  or  light.  The 
skyscrapers  might  he  taken  for  mammoth  mausoleums,  erected  to  the  departed 
monarchs  of  "the  street."  Over  them  has  fallen  a  universal  shadow  that  deep- 
en- about  their  (dosed  doorways  and  in  the  deserted  corners  and  area  ways, 
wh.  iv  predatory,  cautious  cats,  belonging  to  janitor.-  who  live  on  the  top  floors, 
are  creeping  BtOaltbity  forth  on  their  midnight  maraudings.     The  .lead  .sleep 

quietly  under  Trinity's  steeple,  but  there  are  ghosts  in  Wall  Street  which  are 
never  laid.  It  is  the  burying  place  of  too  many  hopes  and  ambitions,  as  well 
BS  the  field  Of  victory  for  others.  If  silence  and  solitude  induce  meditative 
moods,  anyone  should  he  able  tO  moralize  l.\  night  in  Wall  Street.  There  is 
nothing  to  break  in  upon  the  philosopher's  reflections  hut  the  very  occasional 
footfall  01  ft  Uniformed  watchman  or  municipal  policeman —perhaps  the  gTOftn 
of  tho  steam  signal  from  a  Wall  Streot  ferryboat  leaving  its  slip.  Hut  the 
darkness  and  solitude  weigh  heavily  upon  the  spirits,  the  ghostly,  bitter  mem- 
ories crowd  .  lose,  the  flickering  shadow-  from  the  electric  lights  seem  to  start 
shadowy,  wraith  like  forms  waving  arms  iii  despairing  gestures  from  every  door- 
stoop,  and  our  wise  philosopher  is  glad  to  heat  a  hastj  retreat  to  1. right,  busy 
Broadway,  With  the  silent  determination  to  carefully  eschew  "  the  street." 
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FTOOGHWEG  l  L699) 

^''T'llKN  \.  u  York  was  New  Amsterdam, ond  its 
iflff^7   northern  limit  did  nol  roacli  beyond  Botterj 
ififkf  Place,  il"'  Dutch  Bottlers,  when  tliey  wanted 
***    to     to  the  suburbs,  came  oul  through  the 
Landpoort, q  gate  which  opened  In  the  fort 
wall  m  ar  when-  No.  i  Broodwaj  < » 1 1 •  ■  Wash- 
ington Building)  standi  to-day,  and 

■  ii  ji >\ i*< I  1 1 n-ii  1-4  I \  t-K  (iii  tin-  award 
dial  we  call  IJou  linir  <  rreell.  A  Her 
n  while,  in  onler  lliaf  the  citizens 

might  indulge  in  country  excur- 
sions, it  rood  was  mode  from  the 
Landpoort  nearly  t < » the  site  of  our 

,  ( lity   Hall   Park.      It   was  named 

the  Elooghweg,  "i-  highway,  and, 

.'ith  very  considerable  extension,  is 

riniw  known  as  Broadway, 

Tlio  Howling  Green,  from  the 
time  tha  hutch  Company  first  forti- 
fied itself  in  Fori  New  Amsterdam, 
wiw  ii  drill  yround  I'm'  the  garrison, 
and  later  a  market  plaCO,      It  18  BUp- 
posed  that  here,  on   May  <»,  L626, 
Peter  Minuit,  the  first  Governor  of 
\<  u  Amsterdam, made  'ii'*  famous  bargain  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase, 
for  about  twenty-four  dollars,  of  the  entire  island  of  Manhattan.   The  great 
l»ea«e  treaty  ..r  August  80,        between  the  Dutch  Bottlers  and  the  Indians, 

and  which  brought  I"  a  close  a  florcc  conflict  <>l'  t\\.»  veins'  duration,  was  negoti- 
ated upon  the -itc  of  Bowling  Green,  then  known  as  "the  Ploine." 

At  the  beginning  oi  the  Revolutionary  War  the  patriots  melted  down  and 
cast  int..  bullotsfl  leaden  Gquoatrian  statue  of  George  III.  which  a  few  years  before 
had  been  erected  upon  Bowling  Green.  (See  Memorable  Events.)  A.way  be- 

3  1     ,u      '""''I"  ami  west,  the  route  of  the  llooghweg  was  commanded  by 

bills,  from  which  the  enraged  Dutohmen  in  later  years  Bwoptdown  to  attack 
their  own  fort,  wherein  the  perfidious  Britishers  had  intrenched  themselves 
The  tort,  the  northern  wall  oi  which  laced  Bowling  Green,  extended  between 
the  Btreetsnow  known  as  Whitehall,  state, and  Bridge;  it  woB  finallj  removed  in 

1790.  Where  fa  northern  Wall  once  BtOOd  there  is  now  a  row  of  line  old  Wick 
mansions  used  for  offices  by  transatlantic  steamship  lino.    The  bouse  at  the 
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Corner  of  State  Street  was  the  residence  of  Stephen  Whitney,  who  in  1848  was, 
next  to  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  richest  citizen  of  New  York.  Here  are  the 
offices  of  the  American.  Ounard,  Anchor,  Clyde,  Red  Star,  and  North  German 
Lloyd  lines,  and  of  the  Compagnie  Generate  Tranaatlantique.   The  German 

Consulate  is  also  here.  These  houses,  with  old-fashioned  hall  doors,  fanlights, 
and  iron  railings  at  their  steps,  have  undergone  no  changes  in  their  outward 

aspect.  I'pon  this  site  tin- New  York  Custom  House  formerly  stood,  and,  if 
the  National  Government  carries  out  its  plans,  the  proposed  new  Custom  House 

will  be  erected  here.  The  former  Custom  House,  just  referred  to,  was  from 
17'.»'.i  to  LSI;")  in  the  building  erected  here  for  the  official  dwelling  of  President 
Washington.  It  was  of  red  hrick,  and  had  a  portico  with  Ionic  columns.  Hut 
it  had  not  been  completed  when  Philadelphia  was  made  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  subsequent l\  became  the  official  residence  of  Governors  George 
Clinton  and  John  .lay,  of  the  State  of  New  York.     Nobody  thought  of  owning 

property  along  Broadway  until  L648,  when  grants  Of  lots  were  issued.  The  city 
cemetery  laj  along  its  western  side,  below  the  present  site  of  Trinity  Church,  in 

the  3  ears  previous  to  1  i\A  7. 

In  the  ga\  period  of  colonial  life  inaugurated  by  the  Irish  governor,  Cosby, 
the  street  WOS  ft  favorite,  fashionable  drive.  This  was  in  1732,  and  in  174<i  it 
was  lined  with  trees,  and  the  houses  along  it  had  balconies  on  their  roofs,  from 

wliich  the  traffic  below  ami  the  beauties  of  the  bay  beyond  were  observed  and 
admired. 

There  was  no  Pi  roadway  in  172<i  farther  than  the  Ann  Street  of  to-day,  and 
at  that  time  the  laud  north  of  Dcv  Street,  occupied  by  the  King's  Farm,  was 
already  owned  bj  Trinity  Church,  and  the  level  ground  we  know  as  City  Hall 
Park  was  a  common  where  both  merrymakings  and  public  executions  took  place. 
Broadway  had  been  laid  out  and  graded  as  far  as  (anal  Street  by  1704,  and  a 
bridge  built  over  the  canal  wliich  was  then  at  that  place.  Two  miles  of  the 
street  were  fully  completed  by  1801,  and  ten  years  later  it  had  reached,  in 
an  unbroken  line,  the  present  site  of  Grace  Church.  During  the  time  of  the 
Tweed  Ring  it  was  widened  from  Thirty-fourth  Street  to  Central  Park. 

The  house  that  Btood  where  the  Washington  Building  now  is,  at  No.  1  Broad- 
way, was  up  to  the  time  of  its  removal,  in  1**2,  the  oldest  in  the  city.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  successively  the  headquarters  of  Generals  Lee, 

Putnam,  and  Washington,  and  also  of  the  British  army  staff,  and  close  to  it 
were  the  residences  of  many  historic  families,  among  them  the  Van  Cortlandts 
and  Livingstons;  ami  within  a  few  steps  was  the  home,  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  after  whom  Warren  Street,  which 
opens  upon  Broadway  farther  to  the  north,  was  named,  and  who  was  identified 
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wiiii  our  colonial  history  and  with  tho  naval  glories  of  England.    His  house  bad 
been  formerly  ill.-  mansion  of  tbo  Jays,  still  prominent  m  New  1  ork  society. 
X...  i  Broadway,  already  referred  to,  in  L760  waa  known  us  tho  house  of 

the  Kennedy  family,  one  of  wl  i  I  tirao  a  Scottish  poor  as  Earl  of  Oassilis. 

Tin'  site  whs  originally  occupied  by  tlio  tavern  kepi  bj  b  widow  named  Annotje 

Kooks.     Above  it  was  the  King's  Arms  Inn,  where  n  Dutchman  Ottlled  Krieger 

ftwt   kepi  a  hostdrv.    This  inn  was  afterward  known  as  Burn's  Coffee 

House.     In  late  ami   stormy  colonial  days  the  Sons  of  Liberty  USOd  to  meet 

horo;  it  was  tho  oonspirator'a  colToo  house,  where  the  New  Fork  merohanta 
drew  up  thoirfamoua  Nonimportation  Agreement,  and  in  it  Benedict  Arnold 
found  a  refuge  after  he  had  betrayed  his  trust.  The  Atlantic  Gardens,  famous 
forty  years  ago,  were  here,  on  the  ground  where  Innkeeper  Krieger  of  old 
planted  the  Dutch  bulbs  that  made  his  garden  hrilliant  in  the  ftpring.  Within 
sixtj  odd yeow the arehiteoture  ami  entire  character  of  lower  Broadway  have 

undergone  nimv  than  on,,  transformation. 


Broadway,  among  the  world's  representative  streets,  stands  alone  in  several 
respects.  It  has  undergone  more  radical  changes  in  its  appearance  within  a 
Shorter  period;  it  completely  traverses  a  metropolis,  and  along  its  route  it  par- 
takes of  the  successive  characters  of  an  ollice  building,  a  wholesale  store,  a  retail 
shopping  district,  and  a  fashionable  promenade.  Vet  in  regard  to  changes,  as 
if  in  defiance  of  them,  the  grassy  inch. sure  which  originally  marked  its  starting 
point  remains  inviolate.  At  that  spot,  where  blue  glimpses  of  the  harbor  come 
through  the  trees  of  Battery  Park,  the  inland  view  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  tlar  world.  Broadway  opens  between  vast  inclosing  walls  of  high  build- 
ings that  suggest  the  elitTs  of  a  canyon  and  throw  its  .surface  into  shadow  ;  and 
still  northward  tin  s,  ^reat  otlice  Imildings  continue  to  rear  their  towers  and 
turrets,  their  domes,  cupolas,  and  cornices,  in  infinite  variety  of  architectural 
design,  seven?  ami  ornate,  a  perspective  "I  palaces  uneipialcd  in  the  world. 

The  tide  of  traffic  ebbs  where  Broadway  begins;  only  when  streams  of  im- 
migrants of  every  nationality  pour  at  intervals  into  it  from  the  Battery  is  there 
ever  anything  like  a  erowd.  At  this  point, and  for  .some  distance  farther  up,  the 
business  of  the  street  is  confined  to  steamship  agencies  and  money  changing. 
Through  the  windows  of  the  stores  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  big  Washington 
Building,  at  the  corner  of  Battery  Place,  are  displays  of  foreign  currency  in 
coin  and  paper,  or  the  advertisements  of  ticket  brokers.  .lust  north  of  Bea- 
ver Street,  and  above  the  great  red  brick  structure  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  on 
the  east  side  ol  Broadway,  are  the  Welles  Building,  the  gigantic  white  .sky- 
scraper of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  fine  Hudson  Building  of  stone 
and  white  brick.  These,  with  the  sixteen-story  Bowling  Green  Building  nearly 
Opposite  them  On  the  west  side,  form  the  portals  of  the  Broadway  canyon.  In 
the  center,  Bowling  Green  itself,  within  its  iron  railings,  makes  a  quiet  retreat  for 
the  idlers  who  sit  on  benches  around  the  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  de  Pevster, 
ancestor  of  the  present  New  York  family  of  that  name,  and  who  was  in  1688  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Lord  Bellomont,  the  English  colonial  governor  of  New 
York.  But  the  other  frequenters  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Washington  Building, 
and  the  Bowling  Green  Building  which  adjoins  it,  have  some  object  in  being 
there.  There  are  a  thousand  things  more  or  less  connected  with  immigration, 
emigration,  travel,  and  maritime  matters  generally,  to  account  for  their  presence. 

The  metal  lions  eouchant  on  the  steps  of  the  gray  stone  house  once  the 
British  Consulate,  just  north  of  the  Bowling  Green  Building,  on  the  western 
ride  of  Broadway,  and  the  Stevens  Souse  next  to  it,  are  both  old  landmarks. 
The  Stevens  House  forms  the  southwest  corner  of  Morris  Street,  and  the  hand- 
some reddish-brown  Columbia  Building  the  northwest  corner.  The  Stevens 
House  is  the  hotel  in  w  hich  .lcnn\  Liml.  the  famous  prima  donna,  was  welcomed 
to  America  by  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  New  York.  When  Morris  Street  is 
passed,  you  may  see,  on  the  same  side  as  the  Stevens  House  and  Columbia 
Building,  the  Bite,  at  39  Broadway,  of  the  Bunker  Mansion,  where  Wash- 
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ington  dwelt  daring  tin-  second  session  of  Congress.  Next  door,  at  No.  41, 
Aldrieh  Court,  a  comparative];'  now  building,  assumes  Bomething  of  historic 
interest,  because  in  front  of  where  it  Btuiuls  tin-  British  troops  are  said  to  have 
Formed  on  September  s,  l<J(i4,  when  Peter  Stuwesant  trudged  gloomily  up 
Broadway  to  surrender,  and  for  the  fii>t  time  above  Fort  New  Amsterdam  "the 
banner  of  England  flew*" 

Across  the  way  from  Aldrieh  Court,  and  almost  facing  it,  the  grand  white 
twelvo-storj  Bkyscraper  called  1 1 » •  -  Exchange  Court  Building — with  its  bronze 
itatuce  of  [Iendrick  Eudson,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Wolfe, 

the  hero  of  Quebec  relieves  the  monotony  that  has  marked  the  eastern  side 
of  Broadway  since  the  Standard  Oil  and  Hudson  Buildings  were  left  behind. 
Those  immense  office  buildings  house  thousands  of  important  businesses  con- 
nected  largely  with  foreign  commerce.  Occupying  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  court  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  this  great  Exchange  Court  structure 
would  make  the  red  brick  Consolidated   Iv\.-haiige  at  the  opposite  corner  look 

insignificant,  even  were  it  not  for  the  magnificent  front  of  the  Manhattan 
Life  Insurance  Company's  soaring  building  next  the  Exchange  to  the  north. 
Exchange  Alley  is  a  narrow  passage  opening  into  Broadway  on  the  west  side, 
opposite  Exchange  ( lourt. 

A  different  character  distinguishes  the  thoroughfare  when  the  offices  of  the 
express  companies  on  the  west  side  are  nearly  passed— the  United  States, 
the  Ad. mis,  the  Wells  l  argo,  and  the  American.  The  sidewalks  are  more 
crowded  before  the  houses  that  bear  the  signs  of  financial  firms.  At  Rector 
Street  the  Empire  Building  leu. Is  splendor  to  its  southwest  corner  with  some 
twenty  stories  of  pure  white,  cut,  carved  stone,  and  the  arched  entrance  sen- 
tineled by  polished  granite  pillars,  crowned  with  marble  eagles  on  marble  globes. 
The  main  hall  forms  an  entrance  from  Broadway  to  the  Rector  Street  station 
ot  the  elevated  rail e. »:m I ;  and  it  is  also  arranged  as  an  imposing  arcade,  with 
alcoves  rented  by  storekeepers  in  various  lines  of  trade.  The  office  tenants  in 
the  Empire  Building  are  chiefly  financial  firms,  brokers,  and  lawyers,  but  the 
former  class  predominates.  Kussdl  Sage,  the  famous  millionaire,  had  bis  office 
in  the  old  building  whirl,  stood  upon  this  site  and  in  which  the  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded by  the  lunatic,  Nbrcross,  Borne  years  since.  Mr  Sage  is  now  at  31  Nassau 
Street.  The  greal  Carnegie  Steel  Works  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  offices  here. 
Across  Broadway  the  dnion  Trust  Company's  granite  palace  looks  down  Rector 
Street,  whose  northwest  corner  is  saved  from  the  encroachment  of  the  skyscraper 
bj  I  rin it v  Churchyard  with  its  tombs  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  others  whose 
bones  and  memories  make  Trinity  Church  our  Westminster  Abbej 

W  all  Street  pours  its  overflow  of  feverish  traffic  into  Broadway  at  this  point, 
rebuked  by  the  calm  and  stately  front  of  Trinity  Church  over  the  way,  rising 
from  its  silent  domain  of  grass  and  graves  and  monuments  to  chime  the  hours 
t<>  a  busy  throng  that  is  too  intent  upon  watching  the  flight  of  time  to  give  much 
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thought  to  eternity,   The  people  In  the  hurrying  throng  m-cui  t<-  compete  with 

each  other  in  hastening  t<«  nn<l  fro  upon  their  various  mission*.    They  brush 

the  occasional  loiterer  aside  with  ■cant  courtesy.   One  can  guess,  without  know 

ing  anything  about  them,  that  thcue  an-  people  who  have  a  stake  worth  while  in 
the  world.    TIlOJ  are  not  rusting  in  abstract  mental  speculation,  whatever  some 
of  them  maj  do  in  other  aorta  oi  ipeoulation.   Thei  are  devoted  to  the  prat  tS 
cal  present,  not  to  the  nobuloua  future 
There  ii  about  them  an  air  of  alertness, 
activity,  and  prosperity— or  ut  least  of 
familiar  association  with  prosporita 
Prom  tho  millionaire  banker  i<»  tin-  office 
boy  "M  nn  errand,  tin-  same  Is  true  of  the 
average  Individual  who  goes  to  make  up 
the  crowd  "ii  tin*  porl  of  Broadwaj 
Broadway  al  Roctorand  Wall  Streets 

marks  the  center  of  the  financial  and 

insurance  districts.  N\  ithin  o  oompanu 
tiseiv  narrow  radius  me  the  Sub  Treas« 
ury  and  nearly  nil  the  exchanges,  and 

most  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  in- 

snranco  corporations.    Its  intersecting 

BtrCOtS  I"  tho  eastward  lire  connecting 

channels  with  tho  rest  of  these  districts. 

Standing  by  die  Broadway  railings  of 

Trinity  Ohurohyard  and  looking  hack 
toward  the  Battery,  it  is  Interesting  to 
notice  thai  the  can  von  effect,  whichgivos 
the  entrance  to  the  street  at  Howling 
Green  s  mysterious  grandeur,  bas  given 

way  t..  a  route  wide,  tree,  ami  open,  with 

brightness  pervading  it  all,  The  church 
and  churchyard  arc  dominated  hy  sk\ 
scrapers;  the  spire  of  Trinity,  once  a 

landmark  to  incoming  ocean  travelers,  is 

such  00  longer,  and  an  eminent  foreigner  on  approaching  the  city  lamented  that 
the  modern  otlice  buildings  should  have  thus  completely  ohsOUred  it. 

The  block  between  Wall  and  Pine  Streets,  on  the  cast  Bide  <>f  Broadway, 
covered  by  the  United  Hank  and  Bohermerhorn  buildings  and  that  of  the  Amen 

can  Surety  Company  wit  the  southeast  corner  of  I'm,.  Street),  is  made  -trikin-K 

imposing  \>\  the  high  pillared  portico,  crowned  witb  sculptured  female  figures, 

Of  the  latter  twcnt\  one  Btory  BtrUOturo,  which  is  unmi-takal.h  an  art  feature. 
From  I'ine  to  (Vdar  Street*  the  -real  K.piitahlc  Lite  Assurance  Buildino  0C0U 
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pies  the  whole  Mock.  Although  one  of  the  modern  office  palaces,  it  is  not  a 
slcySCraper.  It  contains  many  lawyer-'  offices,  and  also  the  fine  rooms  of  the 
Lawyers'  OJuh.     It-  entrance  hall  is  an  arcade  with  stores,  and  extends  through 

the  hlock  to  Nassau  Street 

The  plain  Trinity  office  building,  which  adjoins  the  churchyard  on  its  north 
side  at  the  corner  of  Thames  Street,  is  followed  by  the  large  red  Boreel  Build- 
ing, which  extends  from  Thames  Street 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  Cedar  Street 
and  Broadway.    It.-  site  is  historic,  for 

here  the  famous  governor,  Stephen  De 
Lanecy,  had  his  residence,  and  later  in 
the  eighteenth  century  .John  Ilutchins 
conducted  the  City  Hotel  on  the  same 

spot,  once  the  most  famous  resort  of  its 
kind  in  the  town.  A  tahlet  just  above 
the  sidewalk  records  these  facts. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Cedar 
Street  is  the  stone  structure  that  shel- 
ters the  American  Kxchange  Bank, and 
the  handsome  but  not  very  new  build- 
ing with  a  pillared  stone  front  that 
adjoins  it,  extends  to  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Liberty  Street.  From  here 
onward  Broadway  becomes  a  street  of 
retail  stores,  with  occasional  banks  and 
insurance  offices  and  a  large  element 
of  miscellaneous  offices.  Business  in 
general  jewelers,  restaurants,  hatters, 
clothiers,  and  shoe  -  dealers — is  repre- 
sented, and  so  it.  continues  for  many 
blocks. 

The  west  side  of  the  block  be- 
tween (  Vdar  and  Liberty  Streets  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tall  6tone  building 
of  the  Washington  Life  Insurance  Company,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
latter  street,  while  its  northwest  corner  is  adorned  by  the  very  graceful  stone 
and  red  brick  Singer  Sewing  Machine  structure. 

From  Liberty  Street  to  Maiden  Lane  (on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  former 
is  the  red  brick  and  stone  office  of  the  Williamsburg  Fire  Insurance  Company) 
the  prospect  i>  not  remarkable, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  west  side  of  the  block 
from  Libertj  Street  to  Cortlandt  Street.  There  is  nothing  notable  to  be  seen  on 
the  Cast  Bide  "t  the  block  between  Maiden  Lane  and  John  Street,  though  the  new 
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w  liitr  briok  I  luthman  Building  has 
Ikh'h  erected  on  tlio  northeast  oornor 

of  Muidon  Lane  Tlit-  shiiu*  corner 
of  John  Street  bos  1 1 » « -  stone  building 
"i  the  ( lhatham  \. in. .mil  Bank  (Oor 
bin  Building |,  and  the  southeast  oop 
tier  thai  of  the  Seventh  National 
Bank.  FromOortlandt  Street  to  I  loj 
Btroot  the  houses  arc  nol  ospooiallj 
Btriking;  among  the  Btoroa  is  that  of 
Dunlap,  tlio  famous  hatter,  who  ha* 
made  his  &morioau  headgear  known 
all  over  tlu«  world.  There  ore  build 

ingn  along  thin  block  bearing  in- 
scriptions that  toll  hon  thoj  were 
ereoted  in  the  '60s,  when  i'"'  sky 
Boraper  would  have  boon  considered 
about  an  possible  an  aohiovomont  as 
the  elootria  light  that  now  turns 
the  Broadway  night  into  daj  The 
arohitootural  glorj  of  those  bouses 
Eg  eolipsodj  but  thoy  are  intorosting 
iik  illustrations  of  what  was  lookod 
on  us  arohitootural  grandeur  i  •e 

il>. in  three  ducadcn  ago. 

The  bloek  From  John  Bl  root  to 

Fulton    Street    end*  with    the  red 

brick  building  of  the  Evening  Post 
□owspapor,  at  the  southoasi  corner 

Of  the  latter  BtrOOt  ;  H  bflo  the  W(  I 

era  [Jnion  Telegraph  Company's 
large  structure,  at  the  northwest 

coiner  of    Doy   Street,  hegiiirt  the 

corresponding  block  that  ends  at 

Fulton  Si  reel  on  the  western  hide, 
and  w  hieh  contains  1 1 ■ « -  tall  elaborate 

building  of  carved  Ktone  when-  the 

\luil  and  Express  i-  published,  In 
the  Western  Union  Building  are  the 

nllieeH  of  tin-  Manhattan  Elevated 
and  of  the  ( rouldn.     < )ll  the  north 

east  corner  of  Pulton  Street  i«  the 
467 
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Btore  of  another  widely  famed  American  liattor,  whose  trade-mark  of  Knox  is 
familiar  to  everyone.  Next  to  the  Knox  Building,  and  between  it  and  the  St 
Paul  skyscraper,  al  the  corner  of  Amu  Streel  (which  will  presently  be  again 
referred  to),  are  the  handsome  premises  of  the  National  Pari*  Bank,  with  its 
ornate  design  and  sculptured  figures.  All  day  each  Broadway  sidewalk  to  the 
north  and  south  of  Pulton  Stree'1  isdonsolv  thronged;  it  isn  hurrying,  jostling 
neighborhood,  for  Pulton  Streel  is  the  groat  orterj  loading  to  the  chief  feiTy 
conneoting  Manhattan  borough  with  thai  of  Brooklyn,  and  n  few  feet  farther 
Park  Row  joins  Broadway  and  becomes  the  gangway  to  the  Bast  River  Bridge. 
Traffic  flows  fast  and  in  opposing  tides.  The  passage  of  the  street  is  perilous, 
for  every  class  of  vehicle  known  toaoivilisod  oity  compotes  for  headway  here'-' 
the  cable  curs  increase  the  confusion,  and  at  intervals  ooour  soeminglj  hopeless 
blockades.  But  the  tall  policeman  «>f  tin-  Broadway  squad,  at  the  Pulton  street 
crossing,  has  become  a  master  in  the  art  of  straightening  out  the  tangle  of  ears 
and  wagons,  carriages,  trucks,  and  people.    The  dull  roar  of  traffic  and  the 

sharp  alarm  of  cjihlo  gong  never  ceases  here,  and  grows  more  ominous  when 

aboui  five  o'clock  the  toiling  day  dwellers  of  lower  Broadwaj  throw  work  aside 
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to  turn  homeward.  That  is  the  hour  to  see  this  neighborhood  in  its  most 
impetuous  moo,l.  All  sorts  make  up  this  crowd— men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls — each  w  ill,  the  single  purpose  of  getting  home.  The  majority  have  two 
objective  points— the  City  Hall  station  of  the  "L"  road  or  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  To  come  in  an  opposite  direction  to  this  evening  crowd  is  to  experi- 
(  nee  something  of  the  sensation  of  swimming  against  the  ocean  tide.  That  the 
St.  Paul  Building, at  Ann  Street  and  Broadway,  was  intended,  like  the  American 
Surety  opposite  Trinity  Church,  to  mark  the  incongruity— to  the  severely  prac- 
tical mind — of  according  so  much  ground-space  to  the  dead,  while  the  living 
are  forced  to  reach  working-places  in  the  clouds  by  the  agency  of  elevators,  may 
not  l.e  the  ease,  Imt  its  twenty-seven  stories  tower  above  St.  Paul's  Church, 
whose  railed-in  churchyard  pre-empts  the  block  between  Fulton  and  Vesey 
Street-.  The  Summer  sun  and  dust  of  Broadway  are  relieved  by  the  vision  of 
gross  and  trees  and  the  breeze  that  comes  to  the  wearied  street  from  "clover 
and  cold  graj  Stone."  This  old-time  church  knows  nothing  of  change — least  of 
all  of  the  endless  changes  in  brick  and  stone  that  are  making  the  Broadway  of 
yesterday  a  dim  tradition,  a  legend  that  the  rising  generation  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  recall.  At  noontime,  when  the  pent  in  army  of  office  boys  and  junior 
clerks  finds  O  half  hour's  release  from  labor,  and  spends  it  in  the  congenial  task 
Of  patronizing  and  baiting  the  "dagoes"  and  lunch  vendors  who  camp  with 

their  stands  just  where  Park  Row  intersects  Broadway  at  Ann  Street,  and  the 
wrathful  Greeks  or  Italians,  lamenting  apples  and  bananas  carried  off  by  fleet- 
footed  juveniles,  add  their  discordant  voices  to  the  other  noises  of  the  street, 

you  will  find  nothing  but  peace  and  quiet  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 

The  presence  of  the  Post  ( Mice  at  this  point  on  I  {road  way,  between  Ann  and 
Mail  Streets,  increases  its  business  activity.  Toward  evening  the  building  is  con- 
stantly drawing  from  every  direction  steady  streams  of  traffic,  and  its  corridors 
are  thronged.  (  Ipposite  the  Post  ( )ffie(.  to  beyond  ( lity  Hall  Park—  another  gang- 
way for  the  crowds  from  uptown  .//  route  to  Brooklyn  Bridge,  who  leave  the 
"L"roadat  Park  Place  retai  I  stores  with  offices  above  prevail.  The  last  remain- 
ing sign  of  Broadway's  downtown  hotel  life  of  the  higher  grade  is  visible  here 
in  the  broad  gray  frontage  of  the  Astor  House,  on  the  block  between  Vesey  and 
Barclay  Streets.   Vesey  and  Barclay  Streets  were  named  after  two  of  the  earliest 

rectors  of  Trinity  Church,  and  Broadway,  which  before  L783  had  been  known  

north  of  St.  Paul's— as  Great  George  Street,  at  that  date  received  its  present 
title  for  its  entire  length.  About  the  same  time  Liberty,  pine,  and  Cedar  Street-, 
until  then  called  respectivelj  Crown,  King,  and  Little  Queen  Streets,  were  also 
renamed.  Fulton  Street  was  named  after  Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the 
steamboat.  Hero,  where  the  Astor  House  now  stauds,  stood,  one  hundred  and 
Bevontg  live  years  ago,  the  farmhouse  on  the  land  that  Queen  Anne  had  granted 
to  Trinity  Church.  The  farmhouse  gave  way  to  Vanderherg's  Drovers'  Inn, 
which  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  residence  of  Aaron  Purr,  and  in  1831  by' 
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the  Astor  House.  The  ground  on  which  tllO  St.  Paul  Building  Standi  liit^  BOIDC 
notable  associations.  Formerly  the  place  whore  Karnuin,  the  showman,  indulged 
the  Aiiiericun  public  id  wlmt  !.<•  culled  their  desire  to  I..-  hum  hilled,  it  wa*  later, 
mid  remained  until  B  few  yearl  Miner,  the  lltO  "f  tin-  marble  palace  where  the 


founder  of  the  New  York  Herald,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Sr.,  oonduotod  Ilia 

HCWSpaper,  and  from  which  be  wielded  the  intluence  that  made  the  Herald  and 

himself  potent  in  America  and  the  world  over. 

The  block  between  Barclay  street  and  Park  Place  contains  the  brownstone 

building  of  the  National  Broadway  Hunk,  at  the  southwot  corner  of  the  latter 
street  ;  and  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Murray  Street,  in  tin-  next  block,  i-  the 
white  otliee  of  the  Importers  and  Traders  National  Hank.    Some  remarkable 
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rebuilding  hM  been  done  on  the  next  block,  between  Murray  and  Warren 
Streets    The  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company  has  put  up  a  majestic  building 
foI|rtw.n  .„„,,..  llt  ,h,  northwest  corner  of  Murray  Street,  and  next  to  it  is 
the  white  and  admirably  tasteful  front  of  the  Home  Life  Insnrance  Company  a 

lofty  building,  which  has  an  unusually  tine  effect. 
The  building  at  the  SOUthWest  corner  of  Warren 
Street,  adjoining  the  Ilnmc  Life  structure,  was 
provided  with  a  double  basement    In  the  lower 

Cellar  was  the  entrance  into  what  was  known  as 
the  tubular  railway,  constructed  BOme  twenty-si.x 

years  ago,  and  w  hich  extended  under  Broadway  to 
Mail  Street.  In  this  tunnel,  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  railway  scheme,  a  shooting  gallery 
was  for  a  time  established.  In  the  building  over 
this  double  basement  a  great  fire  broke  out  early 
in  December,  1898,  which  extended  to  the  upper 

Btories  Of  the  Il"ine  Life  and  the  Postal  Telegraph 
( 'able  buildings.  More  than  half  a  million  dollars1 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  Great  damage 
was  done  to  the  instruments  and  general  appa- 
ratus in  the  telegraph  <  ipanv's  operating  rooms, 

and  their  business  was  temporarily  interrupted. 
The  costly  furniture  and  fittings  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Hardware  ( 'lul.,  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Build- 
ing, were  damaged.  The  tire  was  regarded  as  a 
test  of  the  stability  and  fireproof  qualities  of  the 
skyscraper  type  of  building,  anil  from  which,  in 
the  opinion  «>l  the  architects,  the  Home  Life  struc- 
ture, sixteen  -tone-  ;md  two  hundred  ami  eight 

Feel  in  height,  emerged  with  credit.  The  tire  also 
raised  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  legislative 
regulation  of  the  height  of  office  buildings.  The 
I  nited  State-  Lite  Insurance  Company  occupies  a 
large  but  neither  vers  modern  nor  handsome  struc- 
ture at  the  northwest  corner  id"  Warren  Street,  and 
the  plain  brownstone  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank  Building,  to  the  north  of 
the  insurance  office,  with  the  tall  yellow  I. rick  building  of  the  National  Shoe 

and  Leather  Bank,  at  the  southwest   ner  of  Chambers  Street,  furnish  variety 

to  the  color  scheme  of  the  street 

Looking  in  am  direction  here  the  scene  is  impressive.  City  Hall  Park  forms 

the  eastern  side  of  Broadway,  from  Mail  Street  to  Chambers  Street.  Across  the 
park  the  newspapers  contribute  00  small  share  to  the  architecture,  their  giant 
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structures  rising  far  above  tin-  irilcrvcriin^ 
tree  tops.    But  Broadwoj  gains  most 

In-ill  tin-  BOfi  Itiilian  I  mm  ill  v  of  fcliO  I  'it\ 

Hull,  two  stories  of  white  marble 
showing  iii  ri'linc(|  relief  against  I  lie 
green  "i  thosummor  foliage.  Thoside 
walk  facing  iIk-  park  bos o  daytime 
traffic  mora  mixed  in  itN  elements 
than  (hat  nearer » l * •  •  Battery,  bocausc 

this  is  a  general  point  of  departure 
between  Brooklyn  ami  uptown.  It 

if  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  of  a 
purely  local  business  traffic.  The 
park  benches  furnish  in  season  sun 
parlor  for  the  idle  waifs  and  si  raj  - 

of  the  lower  Mast  Side.     Thr\  watel) 

listlessly  the  people  who  come  and 

gO   at   all    times,    inure    I. lest  than 

themselves  in  having  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  view.     Tliu  water  leaps  and 
tails  in  the  fountain,  tin'  gamins  scram 

hlc  upon  I  hi'  basin's  edge  !<•  splash  with 
in  it,  i<  l\  in-  upon  their  videttOS  I"  warn 

them  of  the  policeman's  advent  from 
behind.    Broadway  rushes,  and  the  day 
wears  on,  but  the  professional  bench-sitters  hold  their  ground,  intrenched  in 
imperturbable  philosophy . 

Oity  Hall  Pari  and  the  sito  of  the  General  Post  Office  cover  now  what  New 

Amsterdam  folks  knew  as  the  »  Vlaokte"  or  »  Hals.*'  ami  the  English  colonists 
called   the  Commons.     There    the    Dutcl)   troops    formed   umlrr   Colve,  ami 

deoidod  thai  blows  were  the  onlj  arguments  their  prevaricating  British  disturb* 
orfl  could  understand.    At  the  post  Offlcoond,  early  in  the  last  century,  was  a 

famous  ropewalk,  ami,  flftj  yeOTS  ago,  where  the  building  m-w   is,  there  was  Q 

fountain,  which  threw  a  great  pillar  of  water  bjgh  in  thoair.  A:bout  two  hundred 
years  ago  the  Commons  were  known  as  the  \  inoyard,  and  used  for  recreation, 
wddle  outdoor  celebrations  ondjftto  in  honor  of  public  ocoasione  often  made 

them  a  wild  scene  of  gayety  aud  rejoicing  iii  those  eoloniul  times.  The  City 
H"11  had  for  a  predecessor  no  more  cheerful  institution  than  the  poorliouse. 
placed  there  in  I  7  •">.'.,  which  found  itself  in  congenial  company  forh  years  later 
when  lhe\  erected  the  I'.ridewell  (  prison  I  oloSO  by. 

Broadway  oommoroe  continues  to  he  retail  for  some  distance  above  Oham- 
hers  Street,  where  another  orossing  occur,  thai  tries  the  ner\e.    I'm  Ghambers 
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Street  from  the  North  River  comes  a  great  volume  of  traffic  from  the  ferries. 
The  people  are  largely  sul.urhan  residents  from  the  railway  termini  on  the  New 

Jersey  shore.   The  vehicles  are  mainlj  trucks.    A  policeman  of  the  Broadway 

Squad  who  hud  held  this  crossing  tor  years,  was  at  last  injured  by  a  cable  car. 

Tho groat  white  Stewart  Building, at  Broadway,  Chambers, and  Eteade  Streets, 
was  not  so  many  years  ago  the  dry  goods  store  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  merchant 
millionaire,  who  in  his  day  rivaled  the  A-ior>  as  an  owner  of  New  York  real 
estate.  Before  his  advent  there  was  a  hotel  on  the  site,  familiar  to  New  Yorkers 
of  the  past  as  Washington  Hall.  Hut  this  ground  has  a  more  soinl.er  memory  as 
the  former  resting  place  of  the  cits',  negro  dead.  The  Stewart  Building,  onee 
Considered  so  mugnihVent,  has  heen  greatly  eclipsed  by  more  recent  buildings. 

The  gigantic  white  skyscraper  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Reade  Street, 
Owned  by  the  Dun  Mercantile  Agency,  is  in  really  curious  contrast  to  a  row  of 
three  story  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  block,  between  I  lead  e  and 
Duane  Streets,  (hit  of  all  keeping  with  this  latter-day  Broadway,  they  look  as 
if  waiting  patiently  to  join  their  compeers  win.  have  passed  before.  A  dull. 
Unlovely,  greenish  gray  stamps  them  with  an  added  melancholy,  and  dormer 
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their  association  with  the  pant.    Various  aro  the  businesses 
carried  on  in  those  huildin^K ;  there  arc  no  elevutora,  and  it  is  a  tiresome  and 
dark  climb  to  the  upper  floors  to  the  commercial  photographers,  engravers,  and 
others  who  find  suffioient  and  reasonable  accommodation  bero.   The  southward 
view  embraces  so  much  imposing  architecture  and  breadth  of  roadway  thai  b 

general  impression  of  vnstness  mid  metropolitan  splendor  is  received,  mid  it 

resembles  u  nity  of  palaoos,  where  wealth  mid  art  and  commerce  bavo  joined 
liands. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  Duano  street  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life 
Association's  building,  and  the  new  sixteeu-storj  Vincent  Building,  at  the 
southeast  oornor,  aro  the  most  conspicuous  object!  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and 

on  the  next  block,  at  the  northeast   nor  "I  Pearl  Street,  the  Central  National 

I3ank'fl  white  stone  mid  brick   structure  Soars  toward  the  sky.      In  all  these 

largo  buildings  are  hundreds  of  offices  ranted  to  local  businesses,  and  to  agents 
representing  outside  manufacturers. 

s,""<'  ohangt  mes  over  the  oharaator  of  Broadway  near  where  Pearl  Street 

enters  mid  Worth  Street  crosses  it.     It  is  at   !0  a  region  of  railroad  agencies, 

retail  Stores,  and  wholosalo  dry-goods  trade,  which  latter  also  prevails  to  the 
westward  in  the  oross  and  parallel  streets.  This  i>  the  neighborhood  where 
morbhant  princes  of  the  metropolis  have  sal  a1  the  receipt  of  custom  For  many 
decades.    While  the  browd  is  chiefly  001  eroial  here,  it  i>  sprinkled,  as  in  ail 

sections  of  Broadway,  with  a  transient  traffic.     One  BOOS  an  occasional  bicyclist 

threading  a  thorny  wty  over  the  rough  pavement,  through  n  tangle  of  vehicles, 
but  a  pleasure  carriage  never,  if  wo  oxcopl  the  tw  private  oonveyauces  which 
infrequently  call  t<>  take  the  business  man  borne. 

From  Pearl  Street  to  Leonard  Street  the  rest  «'f  the  block,  one-  arehitectur 
ally  distinguished,  has  had  to  yield  all  former  olaims  to  the  white  palace  of  the 
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\ew   'I  ork  Life  Insurance  Company,  ..n  the  southeast  corner  of  Leonard  Street. 

If  is  SOid  t"  bo  the  largest,  and  i-  certainlv  the  grandest  office  building  in  the 
eity,  and  oaeilj  forms  the  architectural  feature  of  the  scene.  Many  great  law 
and  business  firms  bave  thoir  offices  in  this  building,  paving  from  five  hundred  to 
live  thousand  dollars  peryear  rental.  The  Department  of  Street-Cleaning  occu- 
pies the  front  wing  «.f  the  twelfth  floor.   The  great  mercantile  agency  of  Brad- 

fcreetfs  i-  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  powerful  body  known  as  the  Merchants' 

Assoeiaih.i  lupies  the  entrance  iloor  on  the  north  side.  Here  are  the  meet- 
ing rooms  of  the  merchants  who  come  from  all  over  the  United  states  to  buy 

gOOds,  mid  here  is  conducted  the  V08t  business  for  furthering  the  interests  id" 
New  ^  oi  k  a-  a  purchasing  center.  The  head  offices  of  the  insurance  company, 
which  llOS  many  branches  in  the  city  and  all  over  the  world,  are  on  the  ground 
or  main  floor,  The  A  ver  Building,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Leonard  Street, 
is  of  n  later  date  than  the  majority  of  its  neighbors.     The  buildings  from 

Leonard  Street  u<  Franklin  street,  and  from  Franklin  Street  to  White  Street, 

are  not  of  the  skyscraper  type,  tor  v  er\  recent  rebuilding  is  evident  only  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  White  Street)  where  a  wholesale  Wttrerooms  structure, 
owned  bj  John  T.  Williams,  of  the  newer  pattern,  has  lately  been  erected. 
\\  lute  Street  was  in  1  T-?< >  the  northern  terminus  of  Broadway,  and  there  Hocks 

of  lowing  kino  were  kept  from  trespassing  upon  it  by  wooden  barriers.  On 

rising  -round,  elose  by  where   Li  ard  Street  intersects,  there  was  long  ago  a 

famous  suburban  resorl  called  Mount  Vemon  Cardens,  and  the  long  line  of 
poplar  trees  that  one,  sentineled  part  of  Broadway  began  to  stretch  northward 
at  Leonard  Street. 

<  >ne  o|  the  most  interesting  businesses  along  this  section  of  Broadway  is  that 
of  the  cloak  and  suit  houses.  Mere  are  employed  hundreds  of  models  or 
"  figures,"  who  display  the  goods  i,,  buyers  who  come  from  all  over  the  country, 
spring  and  fall,  to  replenish  their  stocks.  Tim  buying  for  winter  is  done  in  the 
late  .summer,  ami  for  summer  in  the  late  winter  months.  During  the  hottest 
■  lavs  ot  August  these  young  women  toil,  trying  on  and  displaying  heavy  winter 
garments  and  furs.  Along  this  district  more  strangers  are  observed  than  in  any 
Other  part  of  New  York;  for  in  this  great  wholesale  mart,  where  are  manufac- 
tured and  sold  almost  even  commodity,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  for  human 

wear,  thousands  of  buyers  from  everv  part  of  the  country  throng  the  streets  and 
bustle  in  and  out  of  the  buildings,  visiting  the  different  dealers  in  search  of  the 
"best  values  at  the  lowest  prices,"  just  a>  the  shopper  haunts  the  retail  stores 
"on  bargains  bent."  This  incoming  of  buyers  twice  a  year  is  a  great  factor  in 
manj  phases  of  business  life,  not  only  in  the  orders  which  they  leave  with  the 
manufacturer,  but  in  the  amount  expended  for  personal  needs  and  amusements. 

The  blocks  fr„m  White  Street  to  Walker  Street,  ami  from  the  latter  to  Canal 
Street,  including  the  intersection  of  I.ispenard  Street,  On  the  west  side  of  Brood- 
way,  are  of  solid,  substantial  appearance,  but  the  Aladdin  of  very  modern  ard.i- 
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tecture  liofl  noi  M  yel  appoarod,  oxcopl  at  tit*-  southeast  corner  "I  Canal  Stroot, 
where  ii  new  structure  lias  recontly  boon  flnishod.  On  tlio  northwest  cornor  of 
Walker  Street  is  tlio  Oity  National  Bank,  and  aboul  tho  eentor  of  tho  weal 
side  of  tlio  block  between  Walker  and  Canal  Stroots  is  solid  and  not  un- 
attractive white  Btono  building  of  tho  Ninth  National  Bank.  It  iaof  interest 
t«.  note  that  tlic  Lutheran  Society,  in  the  days  when  this  country  was  young, 
refused  the  offer  of  a  gifl  of  four  acres  of  whal  was  filien  swampy  land  at 
lir. .ad way  and  ('anal  Street.   The  society  considered  thai  tho  land,  being  prac 

tirally  a  morOSS,  COUld  In;  of  no  value  to  tliein. 

Prom  Canal  Stroot  the  grade  rises  perceptibly  in  either  direction,  with  an 
interesting  perspective.  It  is  nil  color  now;  yellow  strings  of  cable  cars  are 
drawn,  with  scarcely  a  break,  to  tho  horizon;  a  porpetaally  shifting  movomeni 
of  surf  ace  life  suggests  exactly  the  activity  of  an  ant-hill,  and  tho  very  house 
fronts  BOOm  alive  with  the  swinging  signs  and  Muttering  tokens  of  merchandise, 
silver,  golden,  and  many  lined.  Indeed,  tllO  si^'iis  are  of  scarcely  loss  impOl' 
tonoe  than  tlio  buildings  I hemsch in  making  up  the  tout  mSffmhh  of  tlio 
street,   ('anal  Street  iH  one  of  the  main  highways  connecting  Broadway  with 

liotli  (lie  cast  and  west  sides  of  the  city,     It  also  marks  tlic  point  when-  Broad 

way  becomes  <  i  'oially  a  wholesale  distriot,  which  it  continues  to  be  for 

many  blocks  to  the  north.  However,  thoro  is  the  usual  sprinkling  on  the 
ground  llo(»rs  of  cigar  stores,  saloons,  restaurants,  drug  stores,  stationery  .-lore-, 
and  other  things  whioh  represent  tin-  immediate  wauls  of  those  doing  business 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  term  "wholesale  dry  goods,"  in  its   st  comprehensive  sense,  perfectly 

descril.es  the  commercial  characler  of  this  section  of  Kroadway.  C  round  floors 
and  upper  stories  alike  aro  universally  occupied  with  bU8ineB808  whioh  embrace 
every  variety  of  commerce  OOnoornod  with  the  production  of  fabrics  for  both 
men's  and  women's  wear  and  use.  Flowers,  feathers,  manufactured  loathor 
goods,  ready  made  olothillg,  military  goods,  Klondike  furnishings,  hardware, 
Japanese  and  Chinese  goods,  toys,  furs  in  fact  e\cr\  article  connected  with  the 
«  l,IVl'  "''  wtirlil  is  displayed.  In  the  top  lofts  and  in  the  rear,  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  are  employed,  while  many  other  thousands,  who  take 
work  home,  may  be  seen  among  the  hurrying  throng  putffldo,  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  the  tirm  signs  displayed  on  the  buildings  rarely  show  an  American 
name.  Constant  rebuilding  has  greatly  altered  and  improved  the  general  arch, 
lecture  ;  costly  granite  warehouses  have  risen  on  all  sides. 

Botweon  Canal  and  Howard  streets,  and  on  to  Grand  street,  the  general 

prospect  is  architecturally  monotonous,  with  the  usual  OXOeptiOD  of  several  tine 
new  buildings.      It   may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  section  of  Broadway  Btretcl) 

ing  from  about  Howard  Street  to  Broome  Street  thoro  woro  formerly  a  number 
of  place,  especially  popular  in  their  day.    The  Howard  House  was  at  No.  |.".| 

Broadway;  the  Broadway  Hall,  at  No.  440  ;  and  No.  n-,  between  tho  years 
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1888  and  L840,  was  the  site  of  a  building  which  contained  at  different  periods 
the  Olympic  Theater,  the  old  Circus,  and  Tattcrsall's.  No.  444  was,  about  the 
year  1858,  the  City  Assembly  Rooms;  No.  148,  the  Homoeopathic  Dispensary; 

No  150,  the  Colosseum;  and  No.  472,  alternately  the  Mechanics'  Hall  ami  a 
Baptist  church— all  about  the  year  1847.  The  American  Hall  was  at  the  corner 
of  Grand  Street  in  the  year  L850,  and  the  I'nion  Hotel  was  at  No.  496  Broad- 
way, about  1 85 1  ;  at  No.  4s.{,  in  ls|s,  was  the  Manhattan  Club,  and  at  No. 
t85,  in  L858,  wbb  Wallack's  Theater. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  I  bo,  .me  Street  the  older  architecture  has  been 
displaced  bj  the  Silk  Kxchangc  I  bidding.  Its  size  is  realized  by  observing  it 
from  I'roomc  Street,  down  which  it  extends  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
w  hen-  it  has  an  imposing  portico  At  the  southeast  corner  of  Broome  Street  is 
the  Merchants1  and  Trailers'  National  Hunk.    The  great  stores  of  Butler  Brothers, 

and  of  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  dealers  in  every  imaginable  kind  of  novelty 

and  notion  goods,  and  who  are  known  throughout  the  entire  country,  are  in  this 
section  of  Broadway.  The  interiors  of  these  stores  are  marvelous  repositories 
oJ  miscellaneous  artiolOB  which  require  large  books  to  merely  catalogue.  Butler 
Brothers  is  on  the  west  side,  between  Broome  and  Spring  Streets,  and  Charles 

Broadway  Rouss  is  on  the  same  side,  between  spring  and  Prince  Streets.  Mr. 
Roues,  whose  personality  has  always  been  a  remarkable  one,  drew  universal 
attention  to  him-ell  within  the  last  year  or  two  by  offering  a  reward  of  one 
million  dollars  to  anyone  who  would  restore  his  fast-failing  eyesight.  The 
reward  is  yet  unclaimed. 

William  Demuth'fi  vast  wholesale  store,  where  smokers'  articles  are  found  in 
infinite  variety,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  block  between  Broome  and  Spring 
Street*.  K.  I.  Horsman's  great  toy  emporium — one  of  the  largest  in  the  country 
— is  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  same  block. 

From  Broome  Street  to  Spring  Street  and  from  Spring  Street  to  Prince 
Sheet  the  buildings  are  all  of  the  same  architectural  order,  but  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Spring  Street  there  is  a  tall  white  building  of  newer  design.  In  this 
neighborhood,  and  about  OS  far  north  as  Houston  Street,  were  formerly  several 
institutions  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention.    At  No.  545,  in  the  year 

ls^~.  St  I  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  later  a  Universalist  church; 

at  No.  r><»2,  in  I  s|o,  was  the  Central  Log  Cabin  ;  and  in  1*47  the  Church  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr  was  at  No.  568.  In  1848  theOollamore  House  was  at  the 
corner  of  Spring  Street ;  the  New  York  Racquet  Club  at  No.  59ti;  Lafayette 
Hall,  ai  No  597;  ami  Washington  Nail,  in  1850,  was  at  No.  598.  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  in  the  year  1S27,  stood  at  No.  (515  Broadway,  the  present  site  of  the 
( 'able  r.uilding. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Prince  Street,  the  old  Metropolitan  Hotel  has 
been  replaced  by  magnificent  buildings  which  extend  almost  to  Houston  Street. 
I  pon  port  of  the  site  where  they  stand,  north  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
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Prince  Street,  stood  Niblo's  (Jarden.  The  sylvan  charms  of 
Nil. In'*  were  extinguished  in  time  by  the  lu-own  walls  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  hut  it.»  tradition.-  a-  a  place  of  cntertain- 
iim m  u.  ic  perpetuated  by  Niblo's  Garden  Theater,  the  last, 
of  tin-  downtown  Broadway  playhouses  to  Burvive  ruthless 

change.  Now,  both  hotel  and  theater  have  vanished.  On 
the  west  hide  of  this  block,  from  Prince  Street  to  Houston 
Street,  then-  is  a  new  and  handsome  building — the  Manhattan 
Mercantile  with  polished  granite  pillars,  surmounted  by 
sculptured  lions,  at  the  entrance.  The  first  .John  Jaeoh 
A st or  had  his  residence  in  a  house  one  door  above  the  corner 
of  Prince  Street,  «.n  the  west  side  of  Broadway.  This  house, 
which  has  since  disappeared,  and  in  which   the  millionaire 

died  in  1848,  was  a  comparatively  modest-look ing  structure, 
and  from  its  appearance  none  would  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  home  of  him  who  then  ranked  jus  the  richest  of  all  New 
Yorkers. 

( )n  the  I. lu.  k  from  Houston  Street  to  Pdecckcr  Street, 
and  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Houston  Street,  is  the  Cable 

Building,  of  light-toned  Btone  and  brick,  whose  sculptured 
portico,  with  its  BgnreS  and  polished  pillars,  has  a  striking 
effect.  The  Empire  State  Building,  at  the  southeast  corner 
"'  Bleecker  Street,  and  the  brown  Manhattan  Savings  Insti- 
tution, on  the  northeast,  are  both  of  a  new  style  of  architec- 
ture. At  Nd.  689  Broadway  stood,  in  1843,  the  Primitive 
Christian  Congregational  Church;  at  No.  659,  in  1840,  was 
the  Stuyvesanl  fostitute;  and  at  No.  CM,  about  a  decade 
later,  was  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  \,,.  „77,  at 
various  periods,  was  the  site  of  Triplet-  Hall,  Metropolitan 
Hall,  the  la  Forge  House,  and  the  Winter  Garden  Theater. 

At  \...  f88       formerly  the  Aster  Place  Hotel. 

From  Bleecker  Street  to  Bond  Street,  and  throughout  the 
whole  distance  on  either  side  of  Broadway  from  Bleecker 
street  to  Great  Jones  and  Third  streets,  the  only  very  notice- 
able objects  are  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel  and  the  New 
York    Hotel  adjoining,  on  the  west  side.     Always  fairly 

crowded,   these   sidewalks    ,veei\e    an    accession   of  'traffic  at 

noonday,  when  the  employees  of  the  wholesale  warehouses 
and  clothing  manufactories  go  out  for  lunch.    <  me  does  not 

sec  many  gray  heads  among  them.  The  average  age  of 
either  sex  d..cs  not  seem  to  run  far  above  forty  years. 
From  twelve  till  two  o'clock  the  young  men  and  women, 
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boys  and  girls,  following  one 
another  in  detachments — « .in- 
set going  when  the  other  re- 
turns— desert  tin-  workroom 
for  the  street.  Von  can  pick 
them  out  of  the  throng  easilj 
enough,  for  they  have  the  air 
of  the  emancipated  prisoner; 

the    street    is    to    them  not 

what  it  is  to  others,  a  pleasure 
ground  that  has  lost  its  charm 
through  sheer  freeman  of  ac- 
cess; they  find  it  an  exhila- 
rating change  from  the  work- 
room's monotony.  The  girls 
are  quick  and  springy  of  step : 
the  youths  loiter  at  doors  or 
corners, happy  in  a  half  hour's 
privilege  to  .-moke  and  talk 
Without  restraint. 

From  Great  Jones  and 
Third  Street-  fco  Fourth  Street 
there  is  not  much  to  observe 
in  the  way  of  architecture,  but 
on  the  east  side,  from  Fourth 
Street  to  Astor  Plaee,  there 
has  been  much  building  of 
tine  wholesale  0011868,  and  the 

odd-looking  front  of  the  medi- 
aeval structure  intended  to 
represent  a  bit  of  old  London 
will  attract    the  eye.  This 

place  ha-,  been  used  for  the  quarters  of  athletic  clubs  and  various  other  pur 
poses,  and,  as  no  enterprise  has  ever  been  successful  there,  is  popularly  sup 
posed  to  be  ''hoodooed."  From  Astor  Plaee  to  Clinton  Place  (Eighth  Street) 
the  east  side  has  in  the  Sinclair  House,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fighth  Street, 
its  most  prominent  landmark,  and  at  the  northeast  corner  there  is  one  of  the 
new  wholesale  buildings.  Broadway's  west  side,  from  Fourth  Street  to  Eighth 
Street,  is  intersected  by  Washington  Plaee  and  Waverley  Place.  The  block 
between  these  latter  points  was  long  occupied  by  the  red-brick,  modest-looking 
structure  of  the  old  New  York  Hotel,  once  a  great  resul  t  for  summer  visitors 

from  the  South.    Now  the  colossal  Guggenheimer  Building,  with  its  two-pil- 
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larcd  porches,  covers  this  en 

tire  block  Prom  Washington 

Place  to  \Va\erlc\  Place 

Much  rebuilding  has  boon 

done    between    Eighth  Street 

and  Ninth  Btreoi  ;  bu1  even 
before   roaohlng   tho  latter 

point  a  change  in  the  general 

character  of  tho  thoroughfare 

is  particularly  QOttOQablo. 

•  •  r  .i  '•  q  C  h  ii  r  c  h  chim. || 
when  the)  strike  hu\e  no  nn 
certain  tone  at  Fighth  Street, 
w  here    l'»  rn  a  d  w  a  \  OmorgOfl 
from   its   wholesale  chrysalis 

and  expands  Into  o  fashion 

able  retail  shopping  district 
The  liffl  of  tbfl  street  is  ehcer 

lor  b»r  the  change,  which  is 
quickly  soon  In  the  greater 

gayety  mid  brighter  color  of 
the  crowd,  in  its  accession  of 
women,  ami  in  a  mitigation 
Of  the  push  and  jostle  of  the 

traffic  belo  w .    F\ orj bod) 

here     is     not    elbowing  his 

neighbor  in  tho  hum  to 

make  something  ;  GOntOmplfl 
tivo  leisure  is  morO  thO  order. 

( Ino  can  broatha  freer,  and 
somehow  oven  the  cable  cars 
do  not  seem  so  aggressive. 
The trollised  front  of  the  famous  Fleischman  Vienna  rejtauranl  al  Tenth  street, 

where  amid  green  foliage  people  sit  at  tables  in  the  ..pen  air,  ami  (Irace  Church 

adjoining)  with  its  picturesque  rectory  and  green  gardon,  are  snggeitlvOi  in  diffoi 
cut  ways, of  rest.    It  was  in  an  upstairs  raft'  of  the  above  restaurant,  En  tho  earl) 
part  of  1898,  thfll  the  great  musical  director,  Anion  Soldi,  was  taken  fulalU  ill 

while  at  luiicl  i.    Kight  next,  with  doors  always  invitinglj  open,  stands  Grace 

Church.  What  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  ''it  it  is  on  this  busiest  street 
in  the  world,  the  only  green  spot,  with  it-  garden  front  .md  i\\  clod  rectory, 
between  Cit\  Hall,  marly  two  miles  below,  and  1'nioii  Sipiare,  just  abOVOl 
Here,  also  ivy-clad,  is  the  school,  with  it-  splendid  appointments,  which  is 
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conducted  for  the  choir  boys  connected  with  the  ehnrcb.  The  church  brings 
hero  on  Sundays  an  ultrafashionable  contingent.  The  big  retail  dry-goods 
Hturr  tlmt  covers  the  whole  block  "ii  the  cost  ride  from  Ninth  Street  t"  Tenth 
Street  mid  from  Broadway  to  Fourth  Avenue— founded  by  A.  T.  Stewart, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  metropolis,  now  owned  by  John 
VTanamaker,  and  surpassing  it*  predeceBior  a.  greatlj  as  Broadway  baa  improved 
since  ili<-  old  days  gathon  during  1 1 -  week  a  rarj  rimilar  army  of  fashion. 
The  shoppers  come  on  looi  and  in  carriages,  the  presence  of  tho  latter  at  the 
curl,  line  being  in  itself  assurance  "i  the  altered  tone  of  Broadway.  This 
change  is  really  marked  Brat  by  the  old-established  dry-goods  house  of  John 

Daniell,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets,  on  the  west  hide.  .lames  McCrccry's 
downtown  and  original  store  i*  on  the  uorthwesl  corner  of  Eleventh  Street. 
These  are  not  especially  architecturally  significant,  but  liave  a  standing  with 
fashionable  shoppers  which  can  not  bo  reached  by  newer  and  more  Splendidly 
housod  establishments.  However,  it  in  hut  a  question  of  time  when  the  whole- 
wdc  trade  will  have  fon-eil  these  retail  BtoroB  out.    KfoOreery  has  another  Btoro 

on  Twenty-third  Street,  and  it  is  rumored  'hat  John  Wanainaker  has  endea\ - 

ored  to  secure  tho  site  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  for  the  most  splendid  retail 
dry-go'odB  establishment  in  the  world.   Where  Broadway  curves  westward  at 
Tenth  Street  lived;  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  Captain  Robert  Riohard  Kan 
doll,  who  willed  his  house  and  the  land  about  it  to  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  of 
which  Institution  In-  was  the  founder.    From  Tenth  street  to  Eleventh  street, 

(Jraee  OllUrcl)  on  the  OOSt,  and  the  St.  I>enis  Hotel  and  Taylor  ( \if,'  on  the 
southwest  OOrnor  of  Eleventh  Street,  form  the  |»rin<  i|ial  objects.  The  cast 
hide  extends  without  intersection  from  Tenth  Street  to  Twelfth  Street,  the  F.le\  - 
enth  Street  hloek  at  Itroadway  being  entirely  OOVOred  by  GrTOOO  Ohuroh  and  its 

reotory,  previously  spoken  of.«  At  the  southwest  oomerof  Twelfth  street  the 

great  Meyer-.IonasHon  skyscraper  of  stone  ami  brick,  with  its  handsome  show 
WindOWB  displaying  bowitohing  feminine  costumes,  js  ,U1  infusing  object. 

Considerable  offootivo  robuilding  has  boon  done  on  tin1  east  side  of  Broad- 
way from  Twelfth  Street  to  Thirteenth  Street,  although  upon  the  west  side 
it  is  otherwise.    Still  there  are  attractive  and  important  Mores  all  about,  and 

several  clonk  and  suit  manufactories  and  showrooms  occupy  entire  buildings. 

Their  presence  here  is  indicative  of  the  general  moving  uptown  of  this  impor- 
tant industry,  following  in  tho  wako  of  the  retail  drygoods  stores,  of  which 
latter  hut  throe  remain  below  fourteenth  Street.  Those  great  wholesale  stores 
import  the  made-Up  samples,  and,  BOlQOtillg  an  idea  here  and  there,  construct 
the  ready-made  American  costumes  whioh  are  BO  much  admired.  From  Thir- 
teenth Street  to  Fourteenth  Street  the  east  side  of  the  I. lock  contains  the  Star 
TllOatOr,  the  farthest  downtown  playhouse,  The  well-known  hotel,  the  Morton 
HOUSO,  is  On  the  QOmor  of   Fourteenth  Street.     The  west   si.l,.  of  the  block  has 

at  tin-  northwest  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street  the  handsome  new  Roosevelt 
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Building,  occupied  principally  by  a  great  retail  and  custom  clothing  firm  and  a 
wholesale  cloak  house.  An  old  established  firm,  w  hich  has  a  magnificent 
showroom,  is  that  of  the  Mitchell- Vanee  Company,  manufacturers  of  chandeliers 
and  ;_ms  fixtures 

Transition  at  Fourteenth  Street  into  Union  Square  brings  no  further  change 
in  the  social  and  commercial  atmosphere.  Broadway  here  is  in  close  touch  with 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  Fourteenth  Street  leads  westward  to  yet  another  section  of 
the  great  uptown  shopping  district.  West  Fourteenth  Street  draws  into  Broad- 
w,u  a  class  of  shoppers  who  are  neither  fashionable  nor  quite  the  reverse.  But 
\\  est  Hnion  Square,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Uroadway  line,  is  a  very  attractive 
thoroughfare,  and  its  business  tone  is,  in  some  ways,  exalted.  The  northwest, 
corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  is  occupied  by  the  fine  Lincoln  office  building,  in 
which  are  located  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance,  the  S.  S.  White 
Dental  Company,  several  showrooms  of  New  England  silver  manufacturers, 
and  many  famous  architects,  among  them  Hume,  and  Ilughson  Ilawlev,  the 
great  architectural  artist.  On  its  ground  floor  is  the  widely  known  jewelry 
establishment  of  Mi's.  Lynch,  with  ever-changing  and  attractive  show  windows. 
Next  dour  is  the  new  ami  immense  Spingler  Building,  of  cut  stone,  which, 
anticipating  the  upward  march  "!  the  wholesale  business,  is  built  in  great  lofts. 
An  idea  of  the  value  of  real  estate  here  can  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  ground 
rent  for  this  building  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  rest  of  this 
block,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street,  is  occupied  by  Tiffany  and 
Oompany,  the  most  famous  and  exclusive  jewelry  establishment  in  the  metrop- 
olis, if  not  in  the  world,  ami  the  most  popular  stopping-place  in  New  York  for 
the  equipages  oj  the  smart  set.  This  world-famous  concern  was  established  by 
its  present  proprietor,  Charles  Lewis  Tiffany.  He  is  of  New  England  birth  and 
d. 'scent,  and  of  English  extraction.  Squire  Humphrey  Tiffany  founded  the 
American  branch  of  the  family,  he  having  come  from  England  in  the  early 
colonial  days.  Charles  Lewis  Tiffany  was  born  in  Danielsonville,  Connecticut, 
eighty-six  years  ago.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1837,  when  the  population  of 
the  metropolis  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Although  be  arrived  here 
'luring  a  time  of  commercial  depression,  he  succeeded,  with  financial  aid 
from  his  father,  in  establishing  a  store  for  the  sale  of  fancy  goods  and  station- 
ery, lie  had  for  a  partner  John  15.  Young.  The  name  of  the  firm  was 
Tiffany  and  Young,  and  its  capital  was  one  thousand  dollars. 

At  that  period  the  jewelry  and  fanoy-g  Is  trade  centered  in  lower  Broad- 
way, and  Charles  Lew  is  Tiffany's  original  store  was  at  No.  The  establish- 
ment, that  was  destined  to  become  BO  rich  and  greatj  sold  during  the  first  three 
da\s  of  its  existence  less  than  rive  dollars"  worth  of  goods.  In  1839  almost  the 
entire  stock  of  the  firm— valued  at  four  thousand  dollars— was  stolen ;  vet 
in  spite  of  this  loss  its  business  \,y  the  year  1S41  had  so  increased  that  the 
members  resolved  to  undertake  personal  visits  to  Europe  to  secure  novelties. 
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Iii  Is- jt  the  firm  removed  muoh  liner  premises  at 
N<».  871  Broadway,  the  oorntr  of  Chatnhcru  Stin  t,  ami 
throe  yean  later  n  brunch  Iiouhc  was  opened  in  I*ari« ; 

this  polioj  ol  expansion  being  oontinnod  bj  the  itarting 
of  a  London  branoh  In  L8Q8  Meanwhile,  in  L858,  the 
firm  had  been  reorganised,  And  had  moved  farther  up 
town,  to  tfo  Broadway.  A  watohmoking  footory 
waa  also  started  Id  Bwitiorlond,  after  the  opening  ol  the 
London  branoh  house, and  the  year  isT«>  witnoasod  t ho 
opening  oi  the  preaenl  store  al  Fifteenth  Btrool  and 
Union  Square,  and  the  building  of  a  great  manufaotur- 
ing  plant  at  Newark,  Now  .lonwy.  Tiffany  and  Com 
pany  are  now  admittedly  the  leading  honie  Id  the  world 
dealing  In  jewelry,  precious  itonoa,  and  all  kindi  oi 
dbjiU  (Part,    The  average  value  oi  1 1 » *  •  itook  In  their 

ht..ir,  year  in  and  year  ..nt,  approximate*  several  million 
dollar*,  and  in  tin-  holiday  season  more  than  one  million 

dollars1  worth  oi  diamonds  are  carried. 

The  wide  carriageway  bore  li  bordered  on  the  cant 
sido  by  tho  green  expanse  of  Union  Square,  with  it* 

flower  bedl  and   fountain.      QniOIl   Square  in  m.  railed 

because,  when  Id  L808aStrool  Commission  wan  formod 

to  lav  ..nt  the  «  it v  htreetn  upon  their  prcneul  linen,  it  wan 

found  that  the  junotion  of  the  Boworj  Road  and  the  old 
Bloomlngdale  Road — which  oeourred  above  Fourteenth 
Street — formed  an  acute  angle,  which,  when  it  wan  Inter 
SOetcd  Ly  the  new  HtrectK,  left  a  peculiarly  awkward  area 

for  building  purposes,  and  the  ipaee  wai a  rdingly  laid 

out  aa  a  square  and  ohris toned,  apropoi  ol  the  anion  there 
of  the  many  streets.  Union  Square,  The  Tenth  Stroel 
bend  In  Broadway  was  made  with  a  view  t..  diver^in^ 

the  thoroughfare  so  thai  II  migbl  ei  •  Into  line  with 

the  Blo  ingdale  Road  just  referred  to.    Broadws)  ol 

to-day,  above  Union  Square,  it  limply  the  old  Blooming- 
dale  Koad  under  another  name     It  doei  not  nerd  the 

cab-stand  that  fringes  the  Square  sidewalk  to  Impress 
upon  one  that  this  iH  a  neighborhood  whore  cabs  arc 
likely  to  disebvor  fares  even  at  Now  Fork  pricei  for 

the  luxury. 

On  the  HouthwcHt  corner  of  Sixteenth  Street  i*  the 

Hank  of  the  Metropolis,  and  on  the  northwest  corner  in 
Brentano'i  famous  book,  periodical,  and  Htutionery  Htore, 
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whiri-  fashionable  book  buyers  gather  in  force.  In  the  block  between  Six- 
teenth Mud  Seventeenth  Streets  rfsos  tin-  tall  and  majestic  «u j»« .1jm-< J  Decker 
Building,  the  store  front  of  which  in  occupied  bj  the  Rscher  piano  firm  ;  and 
nt  tin-  -on th west  corner  of  Seventeenth  Street  if  another  now,  tull  structure, 
the  Hartford  Building,  with  the  jewelry  store  of  Reed  and  Barton  as  its  chief 

feature.     All  along  here  arc  furrierH,  importers  "I  6bjeU  '/'">/,  dealers  in  arti-t>' 

materials,  high-class  photographers,  and  music  dealers,  tho  song  publishing  firm 
of  Schirmor  being  prominent  among  tho  latter,  There  are  also  photographic 
supply  stores,  opticians,  repairers  <>!  musical  instruments,  choice  china  ami  glass 
stores,  and  the  offlcoe  "i  several  important  trade  journals. 

It  was  just  hero, on  West  Union  Square,  thai  the  late  Napoleon  Sarony,  most 
famous  of  American  photographers,  mid  who  first  succoodod  in  effecting  a 
close  association  between  the  camera  ami  art,  had  his  gallery.  His  Bon  continues 
the  business  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue. 

Broadway's  most  ambitious  self-assertion  as  a  mart  ami  a  pi  tenade  for 

gilded   l''ahhion  is  found  in  the  blocks  extending  from  Seventeenth  Street  to 

Twenty  lifth  Street  Where  Union  Square  rocedes,  and  the  green  of  Mad- 
ison Sijiiare  closes  the  northern  vista,  Broadway  caters  to  only  one  class.  The 
store  fronts  are  those  of  jewelers,  lri<hd-bruc  dealers,  ornate  furniture  makers, 
Oriental  rug  importers,  select  retail  dr>  goods  liOUSOS,  furriers,  and  COStlj  COT 
pet  men.  These  are  enticing  windows,  tilled  w  ith  <>/>/,  f,s  <l",irt,  rare  \  iises,  ami 
ornamental  mirrors  of  every  period,  Persian  rugs,  and  Oriental  hangings  and 
decorations.     From  the  music  stores  steal  forth  the  strains  of  VOrioUS  musical 

instruments,  ilorisis'  windows  are  lik(  nsorvatorios,  and  the  fashionable  glove 

makers,  umbrella  dealers,  photographers,  ami  picture  dealers,  complete  a  hot- 

erogeneOUS  mass  ..f  ortistie  display  designed  to  attract  the  patronage  of  wealth 
which  continualh  sweeps  by.  This  is  the  shopping  distriot  of  the  favored  ones 
who  spend  moncv,  for  pastime  as  much  as  for  necessity,  ami  Fashion's  OOBtumorS 
might  call  it  their  living  show  place.  It  is  not  architecture  that  exalts  Broad- 
way in  this  region;  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  promenadors  and  the  character 

°f  the  (,(  UercO,     Handsome  carriages  line  the  curh,  and  in  perspective,  odd 

to  the  beauty  of  the  set-lie,  which  is  all  life  and  animation.  (Jpon  sunny  after- 
noons in  the  spring  and  fall  tho  scone  is  a  brilliant  one,  and  in  the  days  op- 
proaohing  the  midwinter  holidays  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  carnival  time.' 

As  regards  what  is  noteworthy  in  architecture  here,  there  is  nothing  on  the 

block  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Streets  exeepl  the  Maointyre  office 
building,  at  the  northeast  oorner  of  the  latter  street.    It  is  a  handsome  modern 

structure  of  yellow  I. rick,  owned,  as  is  the  Line.. In  Building  below,  DJ  •!  1  >. 
Butler.  Two  celebrated  concerns  have  stores  on  the  west  side  of  this  block 
— the  music  publishing  and  piano  boo  f  Oliver  Ditaon  and  Company,  and 

the  Whiting   Silver    Manufacturing  Company,   at    the    southwest   corner  of 

Eighteenth  Street.   The  west  side,  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets 
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is  in  the  commercial  sense  a  vers  remarkable  block ;  the  northwest  corner  has 

the  exclusive  dry-goods  store  of  Aitken  and  Company,  and  the  southwest 
Corner  that  of  Arnold,  Constable  and  Company,  one  of  the  greatest  high  grade 
retail  ami  wholesale  dry  good-  establishments  in  the  world.  In  the  Aitken 
Building,  and  between  the  two  stores  just  mentioned,  is  A.  A.  Vantine  and 
Company,  the  largest  of  all  Japanese  goods  importing  houses.    The  Arnold  and 

Constable  Building  Occupies  the  entire  I. lock  on  Nineteenth  Street  from  Broad- 
way to  Fifth  Avenue.  On  the  east  side  of  Broadway  nearly  all  the  block  is 
occupied  hy  the  great  carpet  store  of  W.  and  J.  Sloane. 

The  next  hlock  is  scarcely  less  important.  At  the  northwest  corner  of 
Twentieth  Street  is  the  red  hriek  structure  of  the  (iorhain  Silver  Company,  all 
the  upper  stories  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  store  front,  are  occupied  by  them 

as  showrooms.  A  walk  through  an\  of  these  great  silver  companies'  buildings 
is  like  a  trip  through  fairyland,  so  gorgeous  is  the  display.  The  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Twentieth  Street  i-  upied  bj  'he  splendid  and  popular  retail  dry-goods 

emporium  of  Lord  and  Taylor.  On  the  cast  side  of  the  way  is  Herts  Brothers' 
art  furniture  and  house  decoration  establishment. 

Between  Twentieth  and  Twenty  .first  Street-,  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  is 
tin-  Continental  Hotel,  north  of  w  hich  is  a  bakery  and  restaurant  where  fashion- 
able women  shoppers  indulge  in  prandial  gossip  hetween  bargains.  This  is  the 
only  place  of  its  kind  in  the  city  where  it  is  considered  the  correct  thing  for 
women  of  social  prestige  to  sit  upon  high  stools  and  eat  off  a  counter  over 
which  no  cloth  is  spread.  The  extensive  Jones's  house-furnishing  concern  is 
al-o  in  this  block.  There  is  a  beautiful  office  building  of  terra-cotta  finish  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Twentieth  Street,  where  various  classes  of  business 
are  carried  «.n.  I  Wllinger's  i  ut  glass  establishment  occupies  the  ground  floor  of 
the  next  new  building,  and  one  of  Bark  and  Tilford's  famous  grocery  stores 
is  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Twenty  first  Street. 

From  Twenty  first  Street  to  Twenty-second  Street  the  architecture  is  not 
notable.  Davis  Collamore's  fine  china  and  cut  glass  store  is  at  the  northwest 
Corner  of  Twenty-first  Street  ;  north  of  it,  on  the  same  side  of  the  block,  is  Hud- 
nufs,  one  of  the  oldest  drug  Btores  in  the  city:  the  showrooms  of  the  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  ami  the  Welsbaoh  Light  companies;  Simonson's  ladies'  coiffure 
establishment,  with  its  window.,  displaying  fashions  in  hairdressing ;  the  photo- 
graphic gallery  of  Bach  ;  the  Bosthoff  leather  goods  importing  concern  ;  and,  at 
the  Bouthwesl  corner  of  Twenty  Bocond  street,  the  fashionable  jewelry  store  of 
<'.  W.  Sohuman's  Sons.    It  was  this  firm  which  first  introduced  Makovsky,  the 

great  Uu-ian  paint, >r,  to  the  American  public,  and  several  of  his  most  noted 
pictures  were  for  a  ha,-  tune  on  exhibition  in  their  store.  Half  of  the  east  side 
of  the  block  is  covered  with  plain  four  story  building,  and  the  other  half,  To  the 

southeast  comer  of  Twenty-second  Street,  by  the  building  which  houses  the 
clothing  firm  of  Brooks  Brothers  and  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company 
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At  the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty-second  Street  is  the  tine  and  comparo 
tively  new  Cumberland  red  brick  office  and  apartment  building  that  runs 
through  to  Fifth  Avenue;  but  beyond  it,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Twenty-third  Street,  are  curiously  low-roofed,  insignificant-looking  build* 
ings  that  contrast  markedly  with  the  well-appointed  BtOIC  fronts  which  occupy 
their  ground  floors.  The  east  side  of  this  block  has  several  commonplace  build- 
ings, occupied  by  Slosson's  Billiard  Rooms  and  the  branch  offices  of  the  OXpreSB 
companies,  which  latter  make  the  sidewalk  busy  with  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
baggage;  and  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty  third  Street  is  •  et  olT  by  the  big 
Hotel  Bartholdi  structure,  which  has  heen  made  famous  as  a  Democratic  head 
quarters  during  political  campaigns,  and  also  as  the  eho»en  hostelry  of  Fitzsim- 
inons,  the  world's  champion  pugilist,  and  of  other  well  known  members  of  the 
sporting  fraternity. 

The  uptown  life  of  the  city  centralizes  at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  the  latter  a  chief  highway  from  the  east 
and  west,  and  a  rival  of  both  the  former  as  a  resort  of  fashionable  shoppers. 
The  broad  asphalted  pla/.a  formed  by  the  converging  streets  is  full  of  life  night 
and  day.  There  is  a  constant  mingling  of  human  beings  from  the  living  streams 
of  which  this  is  the  meeting  place.  When  Madison  Square  is  green  and  the 
weather  bright,  here  is  a  radiant  picture.  Over  the  white  asphalt  the  yellow 
cars  draw  swiftly  back  and  forth  along  their  electric  tracks,  The  soft,  almost 
musical  rhythm  of  harness  chains  is  heard  with  the  approach  of  dashing  equip 
ages  and  well-appointed  hansoms.  Opposing  currents  of  correctly  drcwd  men 
and  women  throng  all  the  sidewalks;  the  gray  white  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
the  dull  yellow  of  the  Garden's  Moorish  tower  with  its  glittering  gilded  Diana, 
tempered  by  the  gloomy  spire  of  Dr.  I>arkhurst's  church,  dominate  the  plaza, 
and  in  the  square  there  is  the  verdure  of  lawns,  the  sparkle  of  sunlit  fountains, 
and  the  brilliance  of  flowers. 

The  famous  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  diagonally  opposite  the  Bartholdi,  covers 
the  block  between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty  fourth  Streets.  Fifty  yean  ago 
its  -ire  w  as  occupied  by  Madison  ( 'ottage,  "  a  house  of  public  entertainment." 

the  host  of  which  was  a  certain  Corporal  Thompson.  Madison  Square  itself 
had  then  but  recently  been  completed, during  the  official  term  of  Mayor  Harper. 
From  Twenty-fourth  Street  to  Twenty-fifth  Street  the  Albemarle  Hotel  and 
the  Hoffman  House  are  conspicuously  in  line  with  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  nearly 
correspond  with  it  in  color  effect.  Two  great  skyscrapers,  the  Town  send  and 
St.  dames,  till  the  west  side  of  the  block  from  Twenty-fifth  Street  to  Twenty- 
sixth  Street.  The  latter  is  the  first  of  the  magnificent  modern  office  buildings 
to  be  erected  so  far  uptown,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  (IVCint-C&UT'iw  ol  many 
similar  ones  which  will  be  built  in  the  near  future.  At  present  it  Stands  Out 
distinctively  in  a  district  devoted  but  little  to  business  offices.  It  is  on  the  site 
of  the  old  St.  James  Hotel.    Dclmonico's  Broadway  cufe  windows,  before 
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which  stand  garden  vases  set  in  mmmer  time  with  flowers,  are  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  this  block.  In  this  house,  which  extends  tlirOUgll  tO  Filth  Avenue, 
the  DelmonioOS  acquired  their  great  reputation  as  oatOrON  mid  /■  ftaWOb  "/■*. 

The  newest  things  in  hats,  tie,,  shirU,  clothing,  and  shoe*  can  be  purchased 
in  the  handsome  stores  under  the  hotels,  at  the  highest  DrloOfl  ;  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  are  the  dressmakers  and  milliners  who  import  or  make 
the  costumes  to  which,  and  to  their  wearers  no  less,  Broadway  is  indebted  for 
so  much  of  its  picturesque  charm. 

The  inflQX  of  fashionable  traffic  hi  either  direction  from  Fifth  Avenue  gives 

the  tone  to  Broadwaj  at  Twenty  fourth  ami  Twonfcj  fifth  streets.  Thus  it  is  a* 
much  a  promenade  as  a  business  stri  ct  at  that  point.  That  spiendidiv  appointed 
florist's  store  under  tho  Hoffman  House   the  famous  Floisehman'a  Itsgraooful 

window  frames  showing  a  living  picture  of  artistic  tloral  decorations  and  taste 
ful  grouping  of  ferns  ami  palms,  its  wonderful  footman  so  splendidly  BJTOyod, 
and  its  not  less  picturesque  delivery  wagon,  with  the  neighboring  candy  QStsb 
lishment  which  is  scarcely  leSI  ornamental,  and  all  the  other  StOTOS  under  the 
three  hotels,  live  by  the  patronage  ol  wealth  and  leisure. 

Rebuilding  has  not  yet  reached   Broadway,  from  Madison  Square  to  Thirty 

fifth  Street)  it  having  exp  riencod  almost  mi  recent  architectural  changes 

Some  of  the  houses  are  only  tWO  stories  high. 

This  is  the  "Tenderloin"  section  of  Broadway,  always  brilliant  and  crowded 

at  night,  while  by  day  it  is  a  high-grade  shopping  pr  made.     Few  lim  I  tlie 

retail  store  business  are  missing  from  the  Tenderloin,  and  the  people  who  parade 
there  from  morn  till  eve  are  worth  seeing,  because  good  looks,  gOrgOOU0  gowns, 
perfect  tailoring,  and  all  the  charm  of  variety  distinguish  them.  The  'sidewalks 
are  known  as  the  Upper  Iiialto.  in  contrast  to  the  old   Bialto  at  Fourteenth 

Street  and   Broadway,  so  bestowed  on  uc  ml  of  the  groat   number-,  of  the 

theatrical  profession  which  throng  them.  The  best  and  WOMt  of  it  is  to  1)0  met 
here  -stars,  BUpen,  SOubrettOS,  Specialist!,  and  managers  alike  for  much  of 
the  hotel  and  theater  district  is  in  the  Tenderloin,  The  uptown  olllces  of  the 
newspapers  are  located  in  this  region,  because  of  the  central  situation  offorod, 
and  several  of  tho  best  hotels  are  on  Broadway  hereabouts.  The  life  ol  1 1 .. 
-treet  is  as  active  at  midnight  as  at  noon,  for  the  theaters  create  a  constant 

patronage  for  the  restaurant-,  which  are  crowded  up  to  the  early  bourn  of  tho 

morning.     It  is  a  place  for  pleasure,  for  dissipation  in  various  forms;  but  the 
wild  revelry  and  uproarious    c<  m    once  regular  phases  of  fchfl  Tenderloin  night 
time  vanished  with  the  resorts  that  tolerated  them.    It  had  its  "  dives  "  us  well 
as  the  Bowery,  but  the)  were  dives  of  a  different  character,    A  recent  attempt 
to  revive  places  of  this  kind  resulted  in  a  brief  meteoric  career  of  proprietorship, 

the  incidental  rows  and  scandals  culminating  in  the  prosecution  and  conviction 

of  tho-e  who  rashly  proposed  to  restore  the  old  time  Broadway  Tenderloin. 

Block  by  block  from  the  point  where  we  were  gazing,  a  few  moments  since, 
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Hotel  Imperial,  St  JaiBBB  Building  I  ni"ii  Dime  .Saving*  Hank.  Tlilrt)  lliir.l  m  n  •  t  BUtloD, 

Thirty -mtouJ  Strict-  in  tho  distance.  Cab  Stand,  Creole?  Square.  EMVlUottPfld. 

BROADWAY  AM)  SIXTH  A. VENUE,  LOOKING  BOUTH  FROM  GREELEY  BQ1  IRE 
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fr  i he  Victoria  Hotel  at  Twenty-seventh  Street,  we  may  now  truce  thearcbi- 

tectural  landmark's  of  the  Broadwaj  Tenderloin  toTbirtj  third  Street.  The 
block  from  Twenty  ueventli  Streel  to  Twenty  eighth  Streol  baa  nothing  of  note 
but  the  tall,  White,  now  Baudoninc  Building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Twenty 
eighth  street.  On  the  north  weal  corner  of  Twenty-eighth  Street  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theater  has  for  a  neighbor,  inward  the  middle  of  the  Mock,  a  low- 
class  vaudeville  bouse.  Almost  tho  whole  oaat  side  of  this  block  to  Twenty 
ninth  street  la  occupied  by  the  yellow  front  of  the  famous  Sturtevant  House, 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Twenty-ninth  Street  the  white  GHlBOy  HoUSO,  noted 

among  the  metropolitan  hostelries,  and  the  peculiar-looking  Daly's  Theater, 

Celebrated  home  Of  the  high  Class  drama  where  Ada  Rohail  plays  when  in  New 

York,  next  door  to  tho  southwest  corner  of  Thirtieth  Street,  arc  two  build- 
ings that  should  be  mentioned.     The  music  hall  of  Wcher  and  Field*  is  also  on 

the  west  side  of  this  block.  The  northeast  corner  of  Thirtieth  Street  has  the 
red  building  of  Wallaok's  Theater  recently  Palmer's — h  liistorio  name  in  the- 
atrical annals,  and  next  to  it  is  tho  Grand  Hotel.   Tho  west  side  of  this  block, 

to  the  southwest  comer  of  Thirt\  liist  Street,  has  largely  h«'cn  rehnilt  in  yel 

lowish  brick,  and  contains  the  Bijou  Theater  and  Maurice  Daly's  famous 
billiard  parlor.   The  block  from  Thirty-first  Street  to  Thirty-second  Street  is, 

on  the  cast  side,  dominated   by  the  Imperial    Hotel,  with  its  beautiful  crown 

electric  name  sign.   On  tho  weal  side  are  several  branch  newspaper  offices; 

but  the  Dllion  DimO  Savings  Bank,  On  the  Nouthwest  corner,  is  the  only  hnild 
ing  worthy  of  special  mention. 

From  Thirty  second  Street  f«,  Thirty  third  Street  the  retail  Stores  COntmUO, 
and  the  houses  are  of  plain  architecture.  The  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-third 
Street  IS  OCCUpied  by  the  Alpine  Building, a  eomhitmtion  of  ollices  and  bachelor 
apartments.  The  Mutual  (Sixth  National)  Hani,  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Alpine.  Tho  west  side  of  the  Mock  in  hound  hy  a  little  green  inolosure  failed 
(ireclcy  Square,  at  one  end  Of  which  is  a  hron/e  statue  of  Horace  (ireelev, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Thirty-third  Slice!  elevated  railroad  station.  Sixth 
Avenue  crosses  Broadway  at  Thirty  third  Street,  and  the  three  thoroughfares 
mingle  their  streams  of  traflic.  The  I.  road  station,  and  the  railings  of  Qreelej 
Square,  beside  which  tho  newspaper  wagons  distribute  their  loads  to  a  regiment 
of  newsboys,  and  patient  flower  vendors  congregate,  face  the  Venetian  front  of 
tho  Herald  building,  above,  at  Thirty  fifth  Street,  hefore  whose  southern  facade. 
On  the  stone  seats  hy  a  fountain,  in  tine  weather  groups  of  variegated  idlers  sun 

themselves.   Oar  traffio  bore  converges,  and  you  may  transport  yourself  either 

to  the  Long  Island  ferries  or  to  those  on  the  North  Ilivcr  through  Thirt v-foiirth 
Street,  and  along  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue  hy  surface  cars,  or  uptow  n  or 
downtown  by  the  elevated  trains. 

From  Thirty-third  Street  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  and  on  the  two  Buoeeed 

ing  Mocks  to  Thirty  sixth  Street,  the  single  ohject  of  architectural  heautv  is 


the  New  Vork  Herald  office  at  Thirty-fifth  Street,  whose  Venetian  design  is 
so  oddly  out  of  touch  with  its  environment.  As  the  Herald's  pressrooms  can 
ho  Keen  from  the  large  windows  in  the  west  side  of  the  building,  this  block  has 
always  some  interest  forthe  paaser-by.  At  midnight  crowds  gather  and,  through 
the  windows  arranged  for  the  purpose,  watch  the  wonderful  roller-presses 
mechanically  turn  out  the  news  .if  the  morrow. 

As  Broadwaj  wind-  onward  it  Offers  a  strange  contrast  of  architecture. 
The  hotels  mid  theater*  rise  opposite  succeeding  Mocks  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant two-story  structures,  which  seem  to  serve  simply  for  store  fronts. 
The  intereectin<r  streets  lead  westward  toward  some  of  the  most  umlesiraMe 
regions  of  the  city,  eastward  to  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Fifth  Avenue 
honies.  The  Herald  Square  Theater,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Thirty-tilth 
Street,  i-  not  a  remarkahle  huilding,  hut  i-  noted  for  play-  having  phenomenally 

long  runs.    The  Hotel  Marlborough,  on  tho  west  side  of  the  block  between 

Thirty  -i\th  and  Thirty-seventh  Streets,  is  an  imposing  structure  of  red  brick. 
The  east  side  of  the  Mock  i-  made  up  of  -mall  huilding-  with  store  fronts.  The 
same  might  he  said  id'  the  Mock  hetween  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth 
Streets,  hut  that  the  lofty  red  walls  of  the  Hotel  Nonnandie  rise  on  the  south- 
east comer  of  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  save  it  from  being  insignificant. 

Broadway,  from  Thirty-eighth  Street  to  Thirty-ninth  Street,  can  boast 
unusual  distinction  from  the  presence  on  its  east  side  of  the  big  white  Knieker- 
bocker  Theater  huilding  ami  the  dark -red  mass  of  the  ornate  Casino.  As  for 
the  west  side,  it  is  made  up  of  low  buildings  containing  small  6tores. 

The  great  yellow  brick  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  famous  the  world  over 

a-  the  home  of  grand  opera  in  New  York,  occupies  the  west  side  from  Thirty- 
ninth  to  Fortieth  Streets,  ami  on  the  east  side  is  the  Kmpire  Theater,  with  its 
w  hite  front  and  pillared  portico.     The  peculiar  design  of  the  Holland  Building — 

in  which  is  Rockwood'a famons  photographic  studio    with  its  tiled  roof,  gives 

variety  to  the  east  side  of  the  Mock  from  Fortieth  Street  to  Forty  first  Street ; 
and  beside  it,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Forty-first  Street,  stands  the  red  Yen- 
dome  Hotel.  On  the  we-t  side  i>  the  Warw  ick  House,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fortieth  Street,  and  the  big  red  front  of  the  Broadway  Theater  is  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Forty-first  street.  The  yellow-brown  Stuart  House  and  tin'  St. 
cloud  Hotel  occupy  respectively  the  northeast  and  the  southeast  ends  of  the 
block  from  Forty-first  Street  to  Forty-second  Street,  ami  between  them  are 
Odd  little  one  -ton  b0U86S  BUrmounted  h\  hill-hoards.  The  Hotel  Metropolc 
COVerfl  the  southwest  corner  of  Forty-second  Street.  At  the  northeast  corner  i- 
Frank  Ives's  billiard  parlor.  Opposite,  on  the  northwest  corner,  is  the  tine 
new  Fabst  Building.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  region  of  theater-, 
and  hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  best  class,  there  being  on  the  section  between 
Twenty-third  and  Forty-fourth  Streets  no  less  than  ten  theaters,  and  a  large 
number  of  hotels  ami  restaurants,  all  catering  to  well-tilled  pocketbooks. 
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F.,rty  -cc.nd  BtrOOl  murks 
the  end  <>1    I '.road  way  an  an 

interest  ing  thoroughfare. 
Hen-  its  distinctive  character 
ihtii-H  disappear,  i>\  day,  in  b 
whirl  <>f  traffic ;  after  dark, 
especially  during  tin-  season 
of  grand  opera,  in  a  scene 
almost  equally  full  of  life. 
In  tin-  corridon  of  hotels  and 

tlu-  vestibules  of  theaters 
throughout  the  evening  are 
constantly  changing  crowds 
of  smart!)  dressed  men  and 
women  ;  liilliard  rooinH  and 
restaurants  are  thronged,  aa 

well  an  tin-  Street,  which,  an 
if  in  celebration  of  its  resolve 
to  pursue  a  huindfiini  course 
to  Central  Park,  nearly  a 
score  of  bloeks  to  the  north, 
holds  its  farewell  carnival  at 

Forty-si  ml  Street. 

|5otli  sides  of  Mmadway 
between    Forty   second  and 

Forty-third  Streets  are,  arohiteoturally  considered,  a  blank.  Bhanley's 
fttmoUB  restaurant,  the  Mecca  of  theatergoers,  is  on  the  castsido;  hut 
tin  high-class  retail  commerce  of  Broadway  is  found  no  more.  Seventh 
Arenue  and  Broadwaj  describe  mi  \  where  they  oross  at  Forty-third 
Street,  and  tin-  wide  plazn  formed  thus  is  Known  by  the  name  of  Long- 
nere  Square.  The  Hotel  Cadillac,  formerly  the  Barrett,  big  and  red, 
marks  the  northeast  corner  of  1'ortv  third  Slreet  ;  a  row  of  gray  houses 
— apartment  and  boarding  llOUSOS,  with  Btorcs  and  olliccs  on  the  ground 
floors — stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  block  ;  and  that  is  all  then'  i-  to 
be  said  that  is  worth  the  saying  until  Fortj  fourth  Street  is  reached. 
Here,  at  the  northeast  corner,  is  that  wonderful  white  judai  c.  Olympic 

Music  Hall  ami  Lyric  Theater,  covoring  the  block  t.<  Forty  fifth  street. 

The  west  side  shows  a  row  of  gray  llOUSOS  similar  to  those  on  the  west 

side  of  the  preceding  block.   The  block  from  V<<\\\  lifth  Strool  to  Forty-sixth 
Street  is,  oast  and  west,  a  mixture  of  brownstone  and  other  houses  and  stores, 
and  one  frame  dwelling.     Between  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  Streets  the 
condition  is  similar;  and  here  we  got  out  of  Longacre  Square  with  Bomc  reliof. 
40O 
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[VES'S  BILLIARD  PARLOR,  P0RT5  SECOND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 

The  west  side  of  the  block  from  Forty-seventh  Street  to  Forty-eighth  Street 
i-  covered  by  the  Brewster  carriage  factory,  and  the  east  side  by  three-story  red 
brick  houses  with  small  -tore-  underneath.  Some  old-fashioned  red-brick 
houses,  some  private  house-,  and  some  flat-,  stand  back  from  the  street  on  the 
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This  site  In  now  oocuple.l  by  M»mtiien»tt>in"s  Victoria  Theater.  Thl«  »lt»  is  n..w   -<  ■  |     I  l.y  th.<  I'ul.-t  llr.wii.n  I  'ompanyx  IIuiMimk 
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west  side  between  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  Street*,  and  there  are  also  scat- 
tered store  fronts,  principally  of  the  sort  catering  to  the  household  needs  of  the 
neighborhood,  notably  the  comer  grocery  ami  proverbial  corner  drug  itore. 
The  east  side  of  this  block  is  covered  by  the  low-roofed  (  Vntral  Market.  Except- 


ing for  tin-  wararoomi  "f  a 
oarriage  building  Hrm,  the 
wrst  tide  from  I'uiin  ninth 
Stroel  t.»  Fiftieth  street  is 
made  op  of  aheap  houiei  and 
v  At  iin-  northweil  001 
nor  of  I  ..it \  ninth  Street  is 
the  u  morj  "t  the  ( Md  Guard, 

On   the   upper  floor  ol  tho 

oarriage  ihowroom  building. 
Tho  American  Hortc  K\ 
change,  ■  largo  building  of 
yollow  painted  briok,  dlitln 

guilhoi   the  OBI!    llde  from 

Fiftieth  Streol  to  Flftg  Ant 
Street ;  here  there  are  big 

auction  sales  of  horses  ever} 
day.  The  \\  Oft  side  is  QXClu 
sivelv  decorated  with  poster 

boardingi  end  b  Crams  bouto 

in  which  is  a  saloon.  The 
east  bide  of   the  bloOk  from 

Fifty  Ant  street  to  Fifti  tea 
ond  street  is  oooupiod  bj  tho 
largo  brick  building  of  tho 
Eealy  coach  building  firm, 
ami  the  weii  rido  by  the  red 
i. nek  a  Ibany  Hats.  The  red 
briok  Strathmore  apartments 

and  a  depot  for  elect  I  i.'  s  ohl 
eleM  on  the  east,  and  the  I  Intel 

Lincoln  and  u  itorage  ware- 

house  on  the  west,  are  notice 
able  in  the  block  from  Fifty- 

leopnd  sin  .  t  t..  r  •  1 1 %  third 
Street.  Tho  elevated  railroad 
crosses   Iiroadwa}   at  Fiftj 
third  Street,  and  from  there 
to  Fifty-fourth  Street,  on  the  cant  hide,  is  the  Windsor  apartment  h  otitic  ol  red 
I. rick.     The  west  side  of  the  block  has  stores,  and  the  Hotel   Hayard  is  on  the 
southwest  CQmer  Of  Fifty-fourth  Street. 

The  blocks  from  here  to  Central  I'ark  are  only  ahont  one  third  built  up. 
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Prom  Fifty-fourth  Street  to  Fifty-fifth  Street  tllfl  west  Bide  oi  the  Mock  in 

occupied  by  a  carriage  builder  and  a  vacant  lot,  and  thoeast  Bide  bai  some  build- 
ings not  worth  describing.  On  the  east  side- of  the  block  between  Fiftj  fifth 
and  Fifty-sixth  Streets  in  r I > ■  -  fine  red  A-riston  apartmenl  bouse,  and  on  tin-  wesl 
side  a  feed  Btore  and  a  blacksmith's  shop.  Tin-  only  building  <>n  the  west  ride 
of  the  Mock  from  Fifty-Bixth  Street  to  Pifty-Bevonth  Street  is  the  high  red 
palace  called  the  Rutland  Apartment,  at  the  corner  of  the  latter  street;  the  re- 
mniiHler  of  the  block  is  poster  boardings.   The  easl  Bide  i*  made  up  <>t'  Cheap 

little  bOUSOS.     Prom  Pifty-Beventll  t<»  Fifty-eighth  Street  the  block  in  upon  both 

sides  utterly  without  interest  (except  to  show  its  character  to-day  in  contrast  to 
what  it  will  he  in  the  near  future),  being  all  two  story  hOUBOS,  coal  yards,  und 
petty  stores.    Prom  Fifty-eighth  Street  to  Piftj  ninth  Street  the  west  ride  of 

the  Mock  contains  on  its  southwest  coiner  the  Hotel  Virginia,  while  the  cast 
hide  1s  olDBed  in  with  a  poster  fonCO.  The  ^piiiiU liiiir  of  magnificent  apartment 
llOUSOB  and  family  hotels  just  mentioned  in  a  herald  of  tllO  future  of  this 
neighbor!  I.     A  few  years  hence  will  nee  the  Section  from  Fiftj  third  Street 

to  Fifty-ninth  Street  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  suck  buildings. 

At  Fifty-ninth  Strool  Broadwa}  opens  upon  d  groat  circle,  with  Central 

Park  On  the  north.  In  fcbe  center  of  the  circle  the  Italians  in  America  have 
rinsed  a  costly  monument  to  the  discoverer  of  OUT  continent.  Christopher  Op- 
lumbus  might  have  been  satisfied,  however,  with  tbo  view  could  ho  have  gazed 
northward  from  this  point.  Broadway,  under  its  incognito  of  tbe  Boulevard,  lies 
onward  to  the  northwest,  a  trim  and  pleasing  vista,  with  its  midway  promenade 
of  shaven  sward  and  trees,      From  the  gate  Of  a  fttVOritO  riding  aeademv  come 

smartly  appointed  riders  of  both  Boxes  and  all  ages,  upon  well  groomed  steeds. 

( 'entral  Park,  like  an  enchanted  woodland,  receives  them  through  inviting  glades. 
The  roar  of  its  lower  rapids  readies  U8  < » 1 1 1 \  in  a  murmur  here,  ami  we  realize 
that  Broadway  lias  led  lis  to  where  it  is  always  holiday. 

The  comer  of  Thirty  fourth  Street  and  I '.roadway  is  one  of  the  most  fre 
qUOUted  and  distinctive  in  the  city.  The  center  of  the  K'ialto  and  the  coin  ,  r 
png  place  of  Sixth  Avenue,  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  Broadway,  its  proximity 
to  the  Thirty  third  Street  station  of  the  elevated  road,  and  being  the  point  of 
transfer  to  the  ferries,  combine  to  make  it  at  all  times  an  animated  scene.  At 
night  particularly  Ore  its  chief  characteristics  accentuated,  ami  to  and  from  the 

near-by  theaters— tbe  Manhattan,  Koster  and  Bial's,  the  Garriok,  and  the  Her- 
aldSquarc   and  the  dining  rooms  of  the  Imperial  CEotel,  Trainor's,  and  others 

BCarool)  lc-s  famous,  a  COMeleu  throng  promenades.  The  living  streams  that 
meet  here  never  How  with  a  drowsy  murmur,  for,  like  the  hron/.e  owls  that 

perch  and  blink  on  the  oaves  of  the  Herald  building's  illuminated  Venetian 

front,  the  night  is  their  chosen  time.  Here  it  is  that  fame  of  location  is  depend- 
ent on  people,  and  not  on  distinction  of  architecture,  as  of  this  latter  there  h 

certainly  a  dearth,  the  onlj  conspicuous  building  being  the  great  gloomy  pile  of 
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the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  which  frowns  down  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  looking  more  gloomy  and  foreboding  in  contrast  to  its 
incongruous  surroundings. 

While  the  Tenderloin  section  of  Broadway  is  ablaze  with  electric  beams  and 
thronged  with  gay  idlers,  while  its  theaters  arc  playing  the  successes  of  the 
Rcuson  to  brilliant  audiences,  and  the  music  halls  are  amusing  people  with  the 
whimsicalities  of  vaudeville,  Broadway  below  Madison  Square  has  practically 
left  oil  for  the  day,  and  below  I'nioii  S.piare  has  actually  turned  in  for  the 
night.  Twenty  third  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  is  below  the  Broadway  Tender- 
loin district,  but  the  hotels  at  that  point,  like  those  elsewhere  in  the  uptown 
hotel  district,  help  to  enliven  the  scene.  Their  corridors,  octfes,  and  entrances 
are  always  gathering  places  and  exchanges  for  gossipers  and  pleasure-seekers. 
Madison  S.piare  Park,  across  from  the  lively  sidewalks  under  the  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Albemarle  Hotels  and  the  Hoffman  House,  looks  at  nighttime  like  some 
arboreal  cloister,  where  those  win-  have  wearied  of  Tenderloin  vanities  may 
retreat  for  meditation.  Far  above  its  duskv  woodland,  the  summit  of  the  <bir- 
don'e  tall  tower  glows  with  varicolored  electric  lights.  And  as  you  go  on  down 
Broadwaj  yOU  Still  meet  proinenadcrs,  but  they  are  only  scattered  groups;  the 
illumination,  as  well  as  the  crowds,  that  makes  the  street  60  attractive  between 
Madison  Square  and  Thirty  fourth  Street,  is  absent. 

Going  back  again  to  the  Broadway  blocks  between  Madison  and  Union 
Squares,  where  all  the  house  fronts  are  dark,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
illuminated  store  windows  on  the  west  side  near  Twenty-third  Street,  and 
continuing  south  to  Eighth  Street,  one  w  ill  find,  OS  has  been  said,  that  liroadway 
is  praotically  deserted.  As  far  dow  n  as  the  Star  Theater  there  is  some  slight 
OvidencC  that  people  are  Still  abroad,  and  the  Morton  House  and  the  theater 
maintain,  near  tin-  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street,  something  of  the  traditions  of 

that  particular  section.    Fourteenth  street,  from  the  Broadway  corner  to  Third 

Avenue,  it  is  true,  has  a  good  deal  of  night  life  to  show,  for  it  lias  a  popular 

vaudeville  theater,  the  At lademy  oi  Music,  saloon  concert  halls,  and  tbe  survival 
of  the  old  lower  liialto,  with  its  loitering  Thespians,  to  make  it  lively.  Hut 
when  Eighth  Street  is  reached    where  knots  of  people  gather  to  take  a  cross- 

tOWn  car  the  night  life  of  Broadway  18  but  a  faint  reflex  of  that  above.  Print- 
ing House  Square,  at  Park  Row,  furnishes  some  life,  but  it  is  of  the  working 
.  lass,  not  pleasure  order,    From  there,  Broadway  to  Patten  Park  has  few 

pedestrians  Upon  its.  sidewalks,  ami  the  onlj  traffic  on  the  carriageway  i.s  that  of 
the  surface  cars  and  an  occasional  bicyclist.  If  one  wants  to  see  any  more  of 
its  night  life  he  must  return  to  the  section  between  Thirty-third  and  Forty  - 
second  Streets.  There  the  theaters  ami  hotels  create  a  stir,  and  especially  at 
the  intersection  of  the  latter  thoroughfare  the  scene  is  rarely  dull.  But  this 
should  be  his  "farthest  north."  for  the  way  on  to  Central  Park  has  no  attrac- 
tions,   All  that  liroadway  oilers  by  night  will  then  have  been  seen. 


BROADWAY  AT  NIGHT,  LOOKING  NORTH  PROM  THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET. 


THE  BOULEVARD  (UPPEB  BROADWAY)  <»\    \  RADH  \*\\ 


FIFTH  A. VENUE. 


w  UBXKOTOH  aiu  ii,  in  WABUHOTOH  wiuahk,  at  TUB  BRTBAKOB  TO  urn. 


1EA\  I N < ;  West  Broadway  and  tho  old  French  quarter,  a  rather  squalid 
region,  whom  the  "  L"  road  and  other  causes  of  eternal  din  prevail, 
J  tor  tin-  pleasant  open  of  Washington  Bquaro,  with  old  rod  mansions  on 
itH  northern  ^i.U-,  two  of  which  guard  the  entrance  to  Fifth  Avenue, 
one  realize!  something  of  bow  striking  are  the  scenic  contrasts  in  New  York. 

The  great  white  triumphal  aroh  thai  i  imemoratos  the  first  inauguration  of 

Washington  was  uo1  erected  to  honor  Bolely  Fifth  A-venue,  which  can  olaim  no 
bighersooial  prestige  than  North  "Washington  Bquare,  and  so  it  seems  fitting 
th;it  when  they  put  tip  the  arch  the  former  should  Lave  supplied  the  perspective 
and  the  latter  the  site 

Tho  fashionable  life  of  the  metropolis  onec  had  its  center  here,  ami  although 
tho  neighborhood  still  retains  much  of  its  old-time  character,  and  nothing  of 
natural  beauty  seems  lacking  to  make  it  desirable  as  a  residence,  the  tide  of 

fashion  has  receded  northward.  The  big  houses  that  form  the  avonue*s  corners 
are  maintained  in  the  same  stylo  as  of  voir,  the  grassplots  iii  the  front  and  to 
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„,,  Hide  of  them  are  swept  and  shaven,  the  white  steps  nmnaculate  and  he 
TPhere  m    lant8  ftnd  palms,  as  any  one  ear,  see  in  the 

:  :  ,         -he  Par..,r.  .I,,  Lraas  brM  by  the  wooden  doors  in 

2  Z6  walls  are  bright,  and  neat  curtains  in  the  coach-house  windows  ,„di  ate 

Zt   L  an  still  1       there.    Like  all  old  tow* ihouses 

ueter,  these    so  closely  identified  with  the  spirit  of  urban  life  m  their  own  hey- 
day- haye  a  certain  eharm  for  those  who  cherish  <dd  associations. 
^The  north  side  of  Washington  Square  ?  ?^ 

..uarter     The  mansion  on  the  east  corner of  Fifth  Avenue  IS  the  home  of 

two  f  dies    Kdward  C 'oopcr,  ex-Mayor  of  New  5  ork  and  son  o    the  p  - 

lanthropist,  IVter  Cooper,  and  Lloyd  S.  Bricc,  former  owner  of  tbe  North 
American  Review,  occupy  it  jointly.  The  lamps  at  either side  of  the  s  ops 
proclaim  it  the  residence  6i  an  ex-Mayor.  A  member  of  the  lnstone  Klnne- 
,„„,,,.  fftmiiy  ^ei  in  the  opposite  house  at  the  west  corner.    The  well-known 

,  bo!  Lorillard  and  Deforest  are  found  among  the  occupants  of  the  block 

,„,„,.,,,  Kif.h  Avenue  and  Fniversitj  Place  ;  and  it  is  here,  too,  that  t he  emi- 
nen1  m6  epular  Bishop  of  New  fork,  the  Bight  Rev  .Henry  C.Po^r  re- 
sides. Other  familiar  names  occur  in  the  list  of  dwellers  west  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue-Livingston, Ilovt,  and  Mintnrn.  Eugene  Kelly,  son  of  the  famous  New 
Vork  hanker,  Charles  (J.  Francklyn,  and  William  R.  Stewart  have  their  resi- 
dences here.  . 

As  Fifth  Avenue  gradually  grew  to  the  northward,  carrying  fashion  with  it, 
mam  memorials  of  former  grandeur  were  left  in  its  lower  precincts;  and  while 
people  of  social  prominence  still  live  there,  the  tell-tale  sign  "To  Let,"  in  black 
and  white,  like  a  funeral  emblem,  is  frequently  seen  on  the  fronts  of  vacant 
family  mansions.  The  large  white  building  with  dark-green  window-shutters  that 
stands  upon  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighth  street  marks  where  the  famous 
Hivvoort  family  used  to  live.    For  years  it  has  been  a  hotel,  select  and  quiet, 
much  in  favor  with  visiting  foreigners.    Several  private  dwellings  were  thrown 
into  one  to  form  the  botel,  and  of  these,  that  at  the  corner  was  the  old 
Brovoort  mansion.    The  site  belongs  to  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  an  institu- 
tion founded  in  the  last  century  by  Captain  Robert  Richard  Randall  for  super- 
annuated seafaring  men.    He  bought  a  plot  of  land  consisting  of  twenty -one 
acres  lying  to  the  northea-t  ,,f  Washington  Square,  expecting  it  to  furnish  sup- 
plies for  the  inmates  of  hi-  Snug  Harbor  on  Staten  Island.   As  the  most  profit- 
able waj  of  utilizing  this  ground  was  to  lease  it  for  building  purposes,  that 
oourse  was  adopted  by  the  trustees.    This  property  furnishes  an  interesting 
instance  of  tho  rate  at  which  New  Vork  real  estate  increases  in  value.    At  the 
time  Randall  died,  a  century  ago,  an  income  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year 
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TWO  OLD  RED  MANSIONS  ON  THK  NORTHERN  SIDE  OF  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  GUARD  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  FIFTH  AVEM  E 


was  realized  from  the  twenty-one  acres.  The  present  income  is  at  least  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  About  half  a  century  ago  it  is  enid  to  have 
been  hut  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  not  such  a  very  old  thoroughfare  :  the  red  mansions  on  the 
north  side  of  Washington  Square  were  built  in  the  '80s,  and  there  were  pasture 
lands  behind  them.  Before  the  end  of  the  \"><»s  the  Avenue  had  been  laid  out 
to  Seventeenth  Street,  and  about  the  close  of  the  civil  war  it  was  well  built  up  as 
far  as  Foity--ec. .nd  Street.  Washington  S.piare  was  at  that  time  inclosed  with  a 
wooden  fence.  The  fact  that  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  does  not  sell  any  of  its 
land,  but  grants  leases  only,  has  been  considered  one  reason  why  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  Fifth  Avenue  has  not  been  more  completely  absorbed  for  business  pur- 
poses. The  beginning  of  the  change  in  the  resilience  character  of  the  lower 
part  dates  from  the  time  the  Avenue  reached  Forty-second  Street,  and  the  first 
store  front  which  appeared  upon  it  was  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Seventeenth 
Street;  and  Fifth  Avenue  was  invaded  by  business  before  either  Fourteenth 
or  Twenty-third  Streets  were. 


Although  there  is  a  groat  doal  of  vohielo  traffic  on  Fifth  Avenue  betwoon  its 
starting  point  and  the  intersection  of  Fourteenth  Street,  and  man\  tTQOkl  and 
business  wagons  use  it,  no  place  of  more  imposing  grandeur  is  to  be  found  in 

the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  It  is  an  asphalted  highway,  crossed  bj  other  streets 
whose  atmosphere  is  largely  in  touch  with  its  own.  If  the  "  flambeaux,  foatll 
ers,  fops,"  the  gilded  south  and  mature  dignity  <•!  ultra-fashionable  fife  ON  DOl 
here  to  be  encountered  to  the  same  degree  that  they  once  were,  the  lower  Fifth 
Avenue  that  we  know,  opening  from  the  broad  expanse  of  an  inviting  park  and 
stretching  on  between  its  fine  bouses,  forms  a  promenade  of  a  dignified  and 
exclusive  character.  The  houses  mas  not  represent  the  most  modern  idea  o! 
the  metropolitan  mansion— because  Fifth  Avenue  has  other  notion!  now  in  that 
reaped  but.  as  has  been  said,  they  D0BB6SI  a  distinct  interest  for  the  observer. 
The  throng  here  is  well  sprinkled  with  specimens  of  the  true  Fifth  Avenue 
type,  and  if  there  be  trucks,  there  are  also  many  private  carriages  in  the  road- 
way. As  for  survivals  of  past  periods,  pmhabU  the  most  antique  objeotf  are 
the  stage-coaches,  lumbering  on  methodically  year  after  year. 
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BREVOOHT  HOTEL,  NORTHEAST  CORNER  OF  BIOHTU  STREET  \\n 
PIPTD   I  VENUE, 


The  great  red  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  quiet  Washington  Mews, 
with  its  old  fashioned  square  paned  windows  and  green  shutters,  is  tho  home  of 
the  W.  Butler  DuDOOI)  family,  pari  of  it  being  occupied  by  Paul  Dana,  editor 
of  the  Sun.  Beyond  it  to  tliG  southeast  corner  of  Clinton  Place,  or  Eighth 
Street,  are  other  old  time  mansions.    The  went  side  of  this  blooi  to  Eighth 

Street  is  a  combination  Of  red  brick  and  white  marble  dwellings.  They  are  the 
homes  Of  well  known  BOOiety  people.  Frederick  S.  YVithcrbeu  resides  in  No.  4, 
Lispenard  StOWarl  in  Nb,  0,  and  Pierre  Mali  in  No.  s,  which  is  the  white  house 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighth  Street. 

The  southwest  corner  of  Ninth  Street  is  occupied  hv  the  Berkeley  family 

hotel,  erected  there  over  a  score  of  years  ago  upon  ground  belonging  to  the 

Kogers  estate.  It  is  said  to  have  heen  the  tiist  hotel  of  this  kin. I,  imu  BO 
numerous,  erected  in  the  city.  Several  of  the  former  mansions  in  this  part  of 
Fifth  Avenue  are  now  hoarding  houses,  while  others  are  rented  in  Hate. 

From  Ninth  to  Tenth  Streets,  on  the  ea>t  and  west  side>,  the  private  man- 
sions continue.    At  tho  northwest  eornor  of  Ninth  Street  the  old-fashioned 
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square  I  sc  surrounded  hy  ample  -rounds  belongs  to  the  De  Rham  family. 

{ft  association  with  the  past,  so  clearly  shown  in  its  quaint  architecture,  renders 
it  an  object  of  special  interest.  The  red  brick  dwelling  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Ninth  Street,  surrounded  by  a  green  garden  plot  inclosed  by  high  iron  rail- 
ings, iH  the  house  of  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles.  Nearly  all  the  year  round  its 
garden  is  gay  with  tlowers. 

The  (  lunch  of  the  A -cen-ion,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Tenth  Street,  varies 
the  architecture  of  this  section  of  the  street  with  its  dark-brown  steeple.  At 
the  northeast  corner  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  represents  the  second  instance  that 
occurs  hereabouts  on  Fifth  Avenue  of  a  regular  hotel  for  transient  guests.  The 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  as  well  as  the  First  Presbyterian  church  that  occu- 
pies the  whole  block  on  the  west  side,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets, 
have  congregations  of  the  sort  that  mushroom  6ocial  growths  do  not  supply. 
Opposite  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Twelfth  Street, 
tin-  large  brownstoiic  mansion  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Lenox  family  still 
remains,  one  of  a  block  of  deserted  mansions,  mute  evidences  of  the  vicissitudes 

of  life. 

The  houses  at  the  southeast  and  southwest  corners  of  Eleventh  Street  are 
also  associated  with  the  historic  New  York  name  of  Lenox,  they  being  respect- 
ively tb.'  residences  of  the  Misses  M.  and  K.  Lenox  Kennedy,  nieces  of  James 
Lenox,  the  last  owner  of  the  old  mansion  which  passed  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  northwest  corner  of  Twelfth  Street  is  ornamented  by  the  pleas- 
ant square  red  mansion  of  the  Le  (irand  Cannon  family,  long  prominent  in 
New  York  society.  Its  windows,  prettily  decked  with  white  curtains  and  show- 
ing glimpses  of  -reen  palms,  look  out  upon  a  part  of  Fifth  Avenue  which  still 
preserves  it-  residential  character.  Yet  it  is  here  that  commerce  begins  to  creep 
in.  A  few  doors,  indeed,  from  the  ( 'annon  house,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
avenue,  the  English  publishing  firm  of  Macinillan  and  Company  has  established 
it!  New  York  office,  The  line  white  mansion  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Thir- 
teenth Street  has  been  turned  over  to  trade;  and  in  this  block  is  the  store  once 
occupied  by  the  Webster  publishing  firm,  Started  by  Mark  Twain.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  this  firm  forced  the  greatest  of  American  humorists,  at  the  turn  of 
his  life,  to  take  up  his  pen  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  west  side  of  the  block 
between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets  is  now  wholly  devoted  to  hii.-iness. 
At  the  northwest  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street  is  the  large  brick  and  stone  build- 
in-  occupied  by  1>.  A.ppleton  and  Company,  the  oldest,  with  one  exception,  of 
metropolitan  publishing  houses. 

The  intersection  of  Fourteenth  Street,  w  ith  its  busy  shopping  throngs,  marks 
the  border  line  of  what  may  be  called  the  music  trade  section  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
Between  here  and  Twenty-second  Street,  the  Knabe,  Sh.minger,  Ncedhani, 
Webe,.  Tway,  Sohmer,  Bradbury,  Pond,  and  Estey  piano  firms  have  their 
show  rooms. 
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Tin-  Old  Guard,  that  picturesque  «»i irunization  of  veterans,  for  years  had  its 
armory  in  the  building  on  the  porthwesl  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street,  ami  at  the 
northeast  corner  Dclmonico'r,  restaurant  was  formerly  located.  The  old  mansion 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street  is  said  to  have  heen  one  ■•!  the  resi- 
dences of  the  famone  Commodore  Vunderbilt.  It  stands  <>n  ground  which  i> 
now  part  of  the  Gebhard  estate.  At  the  present  writing  it  is  covered  with  the 
ominous  signs  "  Kor  Sale,"  which  are  the  herald  of  the  tearing  dow  n  of  the  old 
mansions  and  replacing  with  modern  husiness  structures.  Ad  joining  this  old 
mansion  is  the  residence  of  a  meiuher  of  the  Qebhard  family,  and  several  other 

tine  houses  which  as  vet  give  QO  sign  of  decay,  although  busine88  will  claim 
them  ius  its  own  hefure  inanv  vcais  ha\c  passed,  arc  in  the  Mock. 

So  great lv  has  it  heen  altered  bv  the  hig  plate  glass  store  front,  that  one 
would  hardly  recognize  the  old  home  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  at  the  southvv SBl 
corner  of  Fifteenth  Street,  and  vet  a  little  closer  ohservatioii  will  discover  truces 
of  its  former  splendor;  it  is  now  a  studio  building.     More  than  three  decades 

ago  the  New  York  ( 'lul»  was  at  the  southeast  corner,  where  it  was  succeeded 

bv  the  Hanover  apartment  hotel,  recently  gutted  h\  a  destructive  tire,  but  QO\l 
rebuilt.  Opposite,  at  the  northeast  corner,  is  the  Hotel  Kensington,  beyond 
which,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixteenth  Street,  some  of  the  mansions  are 
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still  private,  while  others  have  heen  partiallv  rebuilt  for  business.  The  former 
dwelling  ol  OS  Governor  and  e\  Vice  President  Levi  Pi  Morton,  the  hanker, 
on  the  northea>t  coiner  of  Sixteenth  Street,  faces  the  :  u  it  yellow  brick  and 
stone  Judge  Building,  at  the  northwest  coi  ner,  from  which  two  publication!  oJ 
national  repute  are  Issued,  Leslie*!  Wccklv  and  Judge.     This  giant  structure 

leems  to  mook  the  deserted  Morton  bousowith  its  impending  doom.    [Tho  Mot 
ton  bouse  ha>  been  torn  down  and  an  office  building  occupies  the  lito.]  Bans 

auction  rooms,  where  rare  hooks  and  autographs  are  sold,  is  in  a  huge  offiOQ 

building  in  the  same  block.   There  are  some  private  Iioubos  *tiii  on  tho  west  ride 

of  this  block.     Between  Seventeenth  and  Kighteenth  Streets,  on  I  he  east  side, 

the  Pierreponi  Buildings  with  the  offices  of  several  publishing  ooncoms,  has 

supplanted  the  old  home  ot  that  hmiilv      OnO  will  he  sure  U)  notice  <'t  I  he  south 

east  corner  of  Kighteenth  street  a  statelv  brownstono  mansion  with  wido stopi 

and  an  ornamental   porch.     W  hen    Marshall  0.  Robortfl  dwelt    here   the  boUSO 

c«uitaincd,  on  the  south  side  of  its  l  it 1 1 1  \venue  front,  one  oi  tho  Hnosl  private 
picture  galleries  in  America.   The  original  picture  of  Washington  Crossing 

the  Delaware  W8J  in  this  collection.  At  the  southwest  corner  ol  Kighteenth 
Street  is  a  splendid  brownstono  bouso  occupied  bj  a  fashionable  restaurant.  It 

was  hen-  that  a  foreign  nohleman  made  an  unprofitable  essay  as  a  restaurateur 
Uh  hard  De  l.ogerot,  Marquis  de  ( 'roisic,  called  bin  place  The  Logorot,  and  he 

has  lived  to  BOO  OD  OXporien  I  French  ohof  turn  a  nobleman's  failure  into  a 

commoner's  success;  the  cafe  is  now  known  as  the  Floun  1 

The  west  nido  of  tho  block  from  Kighteenth  to  Nineteenth  Streets  i*  given 
over  cntiielv    to   business.     The    red   building  at    the   northwest   nor  of 

Eighteenth  Streel  was  erected  by  the  Obickoring  piano  firm  for  the  dual  pur 

pose  of  a  hall  for  concerts  and  a  show  r  i  for  their  pianos.     This  building  is 

associated  with  memories  of  some  of  the  most  famous  foreign  artists  who 
have  visited  America.     Here  Rubenstein,  I'udercwski,  and  innumerable  others 

bave  played  to  enthusiastic  music  lovers.    North  of  Ohiokoring  Hall,  on  this 

and  succeeding  blocks,  arc  many  other  piano  linns:  Hardmau,  Pflok  and  Com 

pany,  Knabe,  Waters,  Everett,  Gordon,  Church,  Doll,  Etahn,  and  Wilcox  and 

White.  The  eastern  side  of  this  hlock  represents  a  vast  aggregation  ol  wealth. 
If  is  now  occupied  by  two  great  business  structures.  Its  northeast  corner  was 
formerly  the  site  of  the  s.piare,  red  brick  mansion  of  August  Belmont,  thfl  famOUS 
New     ori  hanker  and  A  mcricau  agent  of  thfl  Rothschilds,  mid  there  he  Used  to 

entertain  with  a  magnificence  which  would  have  sustained  a  Rothschild's  roputa 

tion.    The  site  was  purchased  for  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  by  a  nicmher 

of  the  great  dry  goods  bouse  of  Arnold,  Constable  and  Company,  and  tho 

grand  office  building  erected  on  it  1)0011  thfl  name  of  (  ..n-tahle  Adjoining  it, 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Nineteenth  Sir.  et.  are  the  businOSI  premises  of  tllO 
linn  just  mentioned,  which  extend  through  to,  and  front  on  Broadway. 

On  an  upper  floor  of  tho  Constable  Building  are  the  handsome  rooms  of 
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"Tub  dbbbrtbu  Morton   ibb  (gorhbb)  with  m  iupkhdimo  i  u 


the  Uptown  Association.  Tlii«  is-  a  social  organization  of  prominonf  business 
men.  There  is  a  restaurant,  where  the  members  oomo  al  midday  to  lunch ; 
reading  and  smoking  rooms,  and  a  library.  The  association  practically  furnishes 
the  facilities  afforded  by  any  BOoial  club,  excepting  that  there  are  no  sleeping 

ac(  imodations.    The  literary  and  artistic  clement   which  composed  the  old 

Aldinc  Cluh  has  hcen  absorbed  by  the  I'ptown  Association, 

Tin-  row  id'  brownstone  houses,  "iice  private  dwellings,  that  stand  mi  the 
cast  hide  of  the  avenue  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets,  have  all 
BUCCUmbed  to  the  invasion  of  trade.  In  one  of  them  there  is  a  small  hotel. 
The  northwest  corner..!   Nineteenth  Street  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  Lome 

of  the  Punish  family.  A  building  for  business  purposes  has  replaced  the  old 
mansion.   The  Bouthwest  oorner  of  Twentieth  street  is  occupied  by  the  groat 

building  Of  the  Methodist  Hook  Oonoem,  part  of  their  larp-  New  Vorlv  .-tat.'. 
The  site  was  estimated  to  be  worth  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  hut  the  church  organization  acquired  it  from  the 

Lenox  family  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  favorable  terms 
of  the  purchase  being  (dearly  understood  by  the  family,  who  desired  to  benefit 
the  church. 

Fifth   Avenue  here  becomes  a  pureh   commercial  thoroughfare.  From 
Twentieth  tO  Twenty-first   Streel  the  eastern  side  is  for  the  mOSt   part  rebuilt. 
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Old  family  mansions  ha\e  vanished  before  the  omnipresent  piano  repositories, 
ami  various  other  lines  of  trade  which  prevail.  The  west  side  of  this  block- 
is  covered  by  two  great  office  buildings.  At  the  northwest  corner  of  Twentieth 
Street  the  towering  Presbyterian  Building  of  massive  granite  rises  over  its  great 
arched  doorway  to  a  height  of  many  stories.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions erected  this  building  and  removed  to  it  from  the  old  Lenox  house,  lower 
down  the  avenue  at  Twelfth  Street.  Immediately  beside  the  Presbyterian  the 
brick  ami  brownstone  front  of  the  Mohawk  Building  extends  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Twenty  firsl  Street.  The  brownstone  home  of  the  Union  Club  is  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  tin-  same  street.  Traffic  sets  here  its  briskest  pace, 
and  the  usual  accompanying  noise  is  QOf  lacking,  although  greatly  modified  by 
the  refined  < diameter  of  the  business  and  the  absence  of  street-cars.  The  pros- 
pect as  you  look  back  t-.ward  Washington  Square  is  a  striking  one.  The  wcll- 
drCSSed  crowds,  the  private  carriages,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  hasten  along  in 
ceaseless  Btreams,  north  and  south,  between  the  row6  of  stately  business  fronts 
and  houses.  Overhead  the  ground-glass  globes  of  the  electric  lights  look  in  day- 
time like  continuous  Strings  of  pearls  hung  high  in  air. 

The  east  side  of  the  hloek  between  Twenty -first  and  Twenty-second  Streets 
contains  the  handsome  structures  of  two  famous  publishing  houses  :  on  the  north- 
.  a  l  coiner  tb, it  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  and  adjoining  it  the  new  build- 
ing of  Charles  Serihner's  Sons.  North  of  the  Union  Club,  on  the  west  side, 
brow  list.. iic  dwellings  have  been  adapted  to  business,  and  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Twent)  seend  Street  i>  tin-  Sohmcr  piano-firm  skyscraper  of  cut  stone. 

The  crosstown  blocks  between  I iroad way  and  Fifth  Avenue  have  been  grow- 
ing narrower  and  narrower  until  they  end  in  a  point  at  Twenty-third  Street 
facing  Madison  Square,  forming  a  triangle  commonly  known  as  the  "flat-iron." 
The  Municipal  Council  had  taken  steps  to  obtain  the  "  flat-iron  "  for  a  public 
park,  but  its  recent  wile  to  a  private  party  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  use 
for  this  purpose.  The  near  future  may  see  the  demolition  of  the  one-story  struc- 
tures which  have  been  SO  long  allowed  to  remain  on  this  valuable  land.  In  the 
Cumberland  Building,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Twenty-second  Street,  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club  and  other  racing  associations. 
The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  is  in  the  middle  of  the  block  on  the 
west  side.  Names  which  have  attained  far-famed  reputations  in  the  world  of 
fashionable  men  are  found  here,  the  most  notable  of  the  tailors  being  James 
W.  Pell.     Dunlap,  the  great  hatter,  is  also  in  this  block. 

Twenty  third  Street,  crossing  Fifth  Avenue  where  the  latter  opens  upon 

Madison  Square,  forms  B  aecting  link  with  the  great  shopping  district  farther 

west.  It  is  itself  B  leading  and  fashionable  street  for  shoppers,  and  also  a  great 
channel  for  communication  between  the  east  and  west  sides  of  town.  By  its 
surface  oar  Connections  Dearly  all  the  chief  railroad  ferries  can  be  reached.  As 
Proadway  also  crosses  the  avenue  here  there  is  a  great  convergence  of  traffic 
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from  several  different  directions. 
This  i>  really  the  heart  of  the  me- 
tropolis.    Tin.- crossing  at  Broadwav, 

Fifth  Avenue  ami  Twenty-third 
Street  is  one  of  tin-  most  frequented 
in  the  fit y.  and  the  policemen  in 
charge  of  it  have  little  leisure  to 
boast  of.  Thifl  region  seems  to  spe- 
cially attract  the  feminine  sex,  who 
must  he  piloted,  of  course,  with  cau- 
tion from  curb  to  curb,  .lust  because 
this  is  so  great  a  shopping  eenter  the 
crowds  include  a  variety  of  people, 
not  only  resident  New  Yorkers  but 
victors  from  all  part-  of  the  world. 

One  can  see  things  at  their  best 
here  in  the  daytime,  during  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year.  Fash- 
ion is  queen,  and  marshals  armies  of 
her  votaries,  a  brilliant  host,  whose 
chariots  dash  over  the  smooth,  white, 
wide  asphalted  roadway  bordered  by 

Madison  Square  Park,  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  Albemarle  hotel--,  and  the  Hoffman 
House;  while  the  sidewalks  teem  with  throngs  little  less  attractive  than  the 
costly-gowned  maids  and  matrons  who  go  shopping  in  their  carriages.  Richly 
liveried  coachmen  and  footmen,  prancing  Steeds  and  crested  panels,  equine 
trappings  that  keep  a  rhythmical  accompaniment  to  the  roll  of  wheels,  fleeting 
glimpses  of  fair  faces,  millinery  that  entrances  feminine  eyes  and  confuses  those 
of  the  other  sex  with  its  manifold  mode-  and  miraculous  combinations  of  color 

— the  attractions  are  countless  and  their  succession  never-ending.    It  is  a  u  I 

place  to  "look  on,"  and  if  one  loiters  at  the  monumental  shaft,  with  its  bronze 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  victories  won  in  the  Mexican  War.  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Ma  jor-General  William  Jenkins  Worth  by  the  City  of  New  STork, 

at  the  northern  end,  where  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  part  company  in  their 
onward  course,  one  will  see  much  that  will  strengthen  the  impression  already 
gained  of  the  scenic  variety  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis. 

The  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  Btreet  for  many  years  was  distinguished  by  one 

of  New  York's  most  famous  in.-tituf ions— I Mmonico's  restaurant.     The  closing 
of  its  doors  at  midnight,  April  1\  ls'.t'.i,  ended  the  career  of  the  most  noted 
meeting-place  of  men  about  town  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  also  broke 
the  last  link  of  the  chain  which  had  held  this  location  as  the  center  of  fashion 
able  New  York.    The  last  of  the  old  haunts  of  the  prominent  men  of  political, 
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sporting,  and  social  life  are  gone 

the  \  lotorio  And  the  Brunswick  are 

closed |  the  St.  .lames  torn  down, 
and  now  that  DolmOmOO's  ll  Olotod 
the  center  around  which  fashion  DOW 

rovolvei  li  Forty  fourth  street  ami 

Fifth  Avenue,  where  DolmonloOBnd 

Shorn  have  established  themselves. 

There   [|   hrilliancv   and  movement 

about  "l  ><•!'•>  **  old  placo  both  night 

and  day.     Upon  a  fine  afternoon  the 

passage  of  the  oarrlagoway  is  peril 

ous, unless  aided  by  a  policeman.  Yic- 
torias,  broughams,  landaus,  phaetons, 
stylish  vehicles  oi  even  dosoripfeioD| 
come  and  go  perpotualh   The  cohorts 

of  wealth  resident  above  IWOOp  dOWD 
the  avenue  to  the  converging  street-. 

at  Sfadison  Square,  which  are,  so  to 
speak,  distributing  points  for  t raffle 

Looking  up   Fifth   A\e  ,  the 

vista  of  church  spires  and  mansions 
\>  imposing.     The  Marble  <  'ollegiate  church  at  the  northwest  corner  of  TwOUt) 
ninth  Street  is  a  conspicuous  object.     It- gray  while  walls  are  covered  in  Mini 
iner  with  the  foliage  of  clinging  vines. 

In  the  block  with  Dehnonico's  i-  the  fainoiiH  ladies1  tailor  Kedl'ern,  the 
jewelry  store  of  Theodore  15.  Starr,  the  new  building  of  the  Meriden  Hilvor- 

ware  Company,  and  the  art  gallery  of  William  Bdhaus.  This  is  the  region 
w  here  gowns  and  bonnets  thai  take  some  genius  to  create  and  more  monoj  to 

buy  are  evolved.  Tailors,  glover-,  umbrella  and  harness  makers,  dealers  in  line 
linenware,  Oriental  carpet  importers,  aid  the  -il\ cr-milli-  and  the  art  gttllerieS 
in  Catering  tO  the  needs  and  tastes  Of  fastidiOQJ  patron- 

From  Twenty-sixth  Street  to  Twcnt\  -cveiith  Street  both  the  well  and  east 
sides  of  the  way  are  taken  up  by  business  linns.    The  Knickerbocker  Trull  ( lom 
pany  is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty  MVOnth  Street.     I-  nun  Twenty  sev 
enth  Street  "ii  up  to  Twenty-eighth  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  block,  one  sees 
the  old  family  mansion-,  that  have  been  ruthlessly  invaded  b\  evci  encroaching 

commerce.   The  big  Knickerbocker  flats  are  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty 

eighth  Street,  and  a  new  red  -tone  ..Mice  building  on  the  -oiithwe-i  corner  It 
i-  the  same  old  story  of  invasion  on  the  eastern  side.  The  tall,  white  Fverall 
Building,  erected  by  that  famous  linn  of  fashionable  tailors,  is  on  the  went  hide 
of  the  block  between  Twent\  eighth  and  Twciitv  iiinlli  Streets,  and  tllfl  Howard 
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silversmith  firm  iflal  the  southwest  corner  of  Twenty  ninth  Streel  The  fash- 
ionable milliner  and  euHinmer  are  bo  much  in  evidence  here  thai  ii  ii  impossible 

tn  characterize  the  commerce  of  the  av  enue  without  repeatedly  referring  to  (hem. 

Along -hero  uro  the  famous  establishments  of  Francois  and  •»!  ESIiso>  Close  by, 
mi  the  Fifth  Avenue  Tea  Rooms,  tho  wearied  clientele  of  the  milliners  and  the 

fatigued  promenadors  who  have  walked  at  least  live  Moekn  find  rest  and  rccupcr 

ation.  Artistic  bouse  decorators  also  flourish,  as  yon  can  see,  for  example,  by 
the  presence  of  the  I'.  R,  Booh  ostablishmonl  on  tho  southeast  corner  of  Thirtieth 
Street.  On  tho  southwest  corner  of  tho  same  street,  side  by  side  with  the 
Marble  Collegiate  church,  is  the  handsome  w  hite  stone  f  ront  of  tho  Holland 
House,  one  oi  the  city's  magnificonl  hotels. 

Clubdom  bogins  oi  tho  northeast  corner  of  Twont)  seventh  Street,  where  the 

Reform  organization  has  made  its  h  ■.    It  has  for  neighbors  tho  ('alnmet  and 

Knickerbocker  <  'bibs,  at  the  corresponding  corners  "I  Twont}  ninth  and  Thirt  v- 

second  Streets.   These  club  houses,  like  others  farther  north  on  the  avenue,  were 

Originally  private  duellings.  They  are  of  red  brick  with  Btono  trimming,  and 
the  Calumet  is  embowered  in  summer  with  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  Creepers 

that  cover  its  walls.    Next  to  tho  Knickerbocker  Club,  the  art  house-furnishing 

and  decorating  firm  of  William   BaumgartOU  deserves  mention   for  a  special 

reason.    Some  years  ago  its  proprietor  created  a  now  American  industry  by 

establishing  in  the  Horoiigh  of  the  Uroux  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  real 
(Jobelin  tapestry.  Mo  imported  workmen  from  France,  who  weave  the  tapestry 
on  the  most  primitive  bandlooms,  the  whole  process  ami  its  product  being 

precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  fifteenth  century.  American  apprentices  are 
learning  this  ancient  art  from  the  frenchmen,  and  the  unique  enterprise 
has  proved  a  success,  as  our  wealthiest  people  have  given  it  their  patronage 

liberally. 

Tooth's  gallery  of  paintings  is  on  the  southeast  corner,  and  Duveen's  art 
furnishing  showroom  on  the  northwest  corner,  of  Thirty  first  street.  On  tho 
southwest  corner  of  this  street  is  another  famous  importer  of  pointings— Mar- 
COttO.  Between  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-third  Streets  are  more  stores  showing 
beautiful  displays  of  Objeto  (Part  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Not  in- 
congruously are  mingled  millinery,  jewelry,  and  fine  fur  displays. 

A  B]  taele  is  presented  on  this  part  of  Fifth  Avenue  which  has  no  precise 

parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  :  The  block  from  Thirty  third  to  Thirls 
fourth  Street,  on  the  west  side,  is  entirely  occupied  h\  the  gigantic  red  brick 
hotel  structure  of  the  Waldorf  A-toria.     It  belong!  to  the  k&tOT  e-late,  ami  in 

the  old  .lays,  before  nade  claimed  so  much  of  Fifth  Avenue  for  its  own,  the 
A-tnr  family  residences  stood  on  this  site.  But  time  brings  changes,  and  the 
AstOW  did  with  their  property  seemingh  the  most  profitable  thing  they  could 
have  done.  William  Waldorf  Aslor  first  erected  the  Waldorf  Motel"  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Thirty  third  Street,  ami  his  example  was  followed  later  l.\ 
r.< » >  J 


John  Jacob  Astor.  w  ho  erected  the  ad  joining  Astoria.  |  For  a  full  description 
of  this  wonderful  establishment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  hotels.] 

The  overshadowing  structure  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  magnificently  imposing 
as  it  is,  cannot  make  the  building  al  the  northwest  corner  of  Thirty-fourth 
Street  look  insignificant.  Tin-  splendid  white  marble  mansion,  for  years  occu- 
pied bj  the  Manhattan  Club,  WAS  erected  by  the  dry  goods  millionaire  A.  T. 
Stewart  for  hi-  private  residence.  Just  above,  on  the  same  side,  are  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Art  Galleries,  Where  paintings  are  exhibited  and  auction  sales  of  art 

work-  take  place  periodically.    Between  Thirty-fourth  ami  Thirty-fifth  Street-. 

on  the  east  side,  is  the  art  furniture  Btore  of  Herter  Brothers.  Hut  reference  to 
the  class  Of  business  that  is  carried  on  hereabouts  must  include  the  Knoedler 
art  gallery,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  Street.  The  picture-  in 
this  gallery  are  only  for  those  whose  purses  are  in  proportion  to  their  appre- 
ciation of  art.  The  New  York  Club  occupies  a  red  I. rick  house  on  the  soilth- 
we-t  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  Street,  and  on  the  northwest  corner  is  the  City  Club, 
adjoining  which  is  the  Kngineers'  Club;  directly  opposite  are  the  art  rooms  of 
Fishel,  Adler  &  Schwartz. 

The  street  here  rise-  in  a  high  grade  to  Thirty-sixth  Street,  a  condition  appre- 
ciated in  the  recent  paving  of  it  with  asphalt,  wood  having  been  laid  on  either 
side  to  make  the  ascent  easier.  The  houses  here  are  a  mixture  of  stores  and 
residences,  with  the  exception  of  the  east  side  between  Thirty-seventh  and 
Thirty  eighth  Streets,  where  ate  all  priv  ate  mansions.  On  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Thirty-seventh  Street  is  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the 
best  known  in  New  York.  Just  north  of  it  is  the  residence  of  Ortne  Wilson. 
Another  famous  art  gallery  supported  by  wealthy  patrons  is  that  of  Durand 
Unci,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-sixth  Street.  The  home-like,  pleasant- 
looking  red  brick  house,  somewhat  old-fashioned  now,  it  is  true,  that  stands  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-seventh  Street,  was  the  home  of  the  late  ex-tiov- 
emor  Morgan.  Ii-  long  extension  down  Thirty-seventh  Street  from  the  ave- 
nue's corner,  ami  the  generous  space  allowed  to  yard  and  garden,  show  that  the 
bouse  dates  from  a  time  when  Fifth  Avenue  dwellers  took  other  considerations 
into  account,  when  they  built  their  home-,  than  the  mere  erection  of  a  mass 
of  masonry.  The  scent  of  blossoms  which  comes  from  the  florist's  at  the  oppo- 
site corner  further  relieves  the  monotony  and  give-  variety  ami  color  to  the 
atmosphere  about  here. 

Between  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  Street-  trade  and  private  occupancy 
about  divide  the  honors.  The  house  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty-eighth 
Street,  with  its  curiouslv  carved  hall  door  and  stained-glass  windows,  was  the 
residonco  of  the  late  Austin  Corbin.  Business  of  various  kinds  is  done  in  this 
block,  ami  in  the  majority  of  ca-e-  where  commerce  reigns  the  parlor  floors  of 
man-ions  have  been  adapted  to  it.  The  ladies'  tailor  and  the  bonnet  creator 
aro  again  found  here,  while  the  artist  bouse  decorator  is  also  in  evidence.  The 
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Uou  (  William  K  Vnnderblll 


NORTHWEST  CORNER  OF  WPT)  SECOND  STRBRT  F1BTB  LVDNUB, 

wost  side  of  the  avenue,  from  Thirty-ninth  to  Fortieth  Street,  containa  lino  red 
briolc  I10118O8,  all  bul  one  of  which  are  private.  The  square  brownstone  al  the 
southeast  comer  of  Fortieth  Street  whs  the  home  at  one  time  of  William  II.  Van- 
derbilt.  A.nd  yet  in  contrast  to  them,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  is  a  new  office  building.  The  (Tnion  League  01ub,  an  imposing  Btruoture 
designed  for  its  present  ubo,  is  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Thirty  ninth  Street, 
having,  like  fashion's  votaries,  moved  uptown.   This  is  the  famous  political- 

social  Republican  club  of  the  metropolis.   Their  whs  oi  a  riding  Bohool  bere. 

Colonel  Lawrence  Kipp  lives  in  the  One  mansion  on  the  Bouthwesl  corner  of 

Fortieth  Street,  and  next  door  an  old  private  dwelling  occupied  l)J  the  Repub- 
lican GlUb.  From  Fortieth  n>  Forty-first  Street  the  tine  brownstone  mansions 
have  l.een  cut  int..  by  a  white  building  tor  otlices  and  business  lofts,  and  by  store 
fronts. 

From  Forty  first  to  Forty-second  Street  trade  is  supreme  on  the  east  .side. 

B02 


The  wost  side  of  the  block  between  Fortieth  and  Forty-second  Streets  has  been 
for  inany  years  covered  by  the  grim,  gray,  fortress-like  walls  of  the  old  Central 
Reservoir.  Thin  familiar  landmark  is  doomed  t..  destruction  in  the  near  future, 
to  make  way  for  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Here  Forty  second  Street,  a  great  main  thoroughfare  east  and  west,  inter- 
sects Fifth  Avenue.  The  crowds  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  intervals 
mingle  with  the  more  leisurely  pmmcnaders  of  the  avenue,  and  cross-town 
surface  cars,  running  between  important  railroad  depots  and  ferries,  pass  through 
Fortj  -second  Street  constantly.  The  northward  vistaof  Fifth  Avenue  toward  the 
Park  shows  little  diminution  in  the  traffic  on  sidewalk  and  carriageway.  Then- 
are  still  a  great  Dumber  of  vehicles,  nearly  all  of  them  family  equipages,  because 
tin.  king  and  other  forms  of  trade  trallie  do  not  prevail  here  as  they  do  farther 
down.  As  the  carriage  army  swings  along  in  spirited  squadrons  great  caution 
is  needed  in  crossing,  as  the  private  coachmen  do  not  greatly  concern  them- 
selves with  the  pedestrian's  safety. 

From  Forty-second  Street  the  most  conspicuous  object  to  the  north,  after 
the  Hotel  Bristol  at  its  northwest  corner,  is  the  Temple  Emmanu-El  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  next  street.    The  Temple  Emmanu-KI  is  the  leading 


Bt.  Thomoa'a  Church,      Dr  BowardWebb,  11  m.Ku>  t«..ihi.k 


BLOCK  LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  FIFTY-FOURTH  STKKET. 
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HOOM  "f  W,  B   Kemp.   .     Hurry  Payne  Whitney'!  house  [cornel 

BLOCK  LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  FIFTY-SEVENTB  STREET. 

Hebrew  place  of  worship  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.     Its  M  -i>h  style  of 

architecture  is  very  distinctive  among  all  the  surrounding  buildings.  The  south- 
east comer  of  Forty-second  Street  has  a  rc<l  brick  bachelor  apartment  house,  in 
the  ground  floor  of  which  is  the  Columbia  Bank  and  American  Savings  Bank. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Forty-third  Street  the  large  and  handsome 
Hotel  Renaissance  contains  in  its  ground  floor  the  Fifth  Avenue  Trast  Com- 
pany's others.  This  is  one  of  the  family  hotels.  ( >n  the  northwest  corner  is  the 
home  of  the  Criterion  Club.  West  Forty-third  Street  is  a  great  street  for  clubs. 
From  Fifth  Avenue  can  be  seen  the  ornate  terra  COtta  front  of  the  Century 
Association,  and  the  plainer  facade  of  the  Racquet  Club.  The  St.  Nicholas 
Club  and  the  Forty-third  Street  entrance  to  the  Mar  Association  is  also  there. 

The  southeast  corner  of  Forty-fourth  Street  is  distinguished  by  what  may 
perhaps  be  called  the  quaintest  survival  of  old-time  Fifth  Avenue  days.  This 
is  a  frame  house  of  ancient  pattern  which  still  retain-  it-  historic  name  of  the 
Willow  Tree  Inn.  The  aged  willow  tree  stretches  its  I. ranches  over  the  side- 
walk. Years  ago,  when  New  York  was  accustomed  to  severe  winters,  the  Wil- 
low Tree  Inn  was  an  objective  point  for  sleighing  parties,  for  then  this  spot  was 
considered  far  out  of  town.  But  the  society  folk-  in  tli< >-<■  expedition*  were  of 
another  order  from  the  fashion  that  flutters  by  to  I  Mmouico's  handsome  up- 


M  ETROPOLK. 

town  restaurant  facing  the  old  inn  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fortv-fourth 
Street.     Across  the  way,  at  the  southwest  corner,  the  large  stone  structure  erected 

by  Louis  Sherry,  another  cordon  bleu  of  the  metropolis,  contains  a  grand  bull 

room  and  other  rooms  for  various  social  functions.  Opposite  Sherrv's  is  the 
neat  front  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank. 

Between  Forty-fifth  and  Forty  sixth  Streets,  on  the  east  ride,  rise-  the  nar- 
row front  of  the  Church  of  the   llea\eiil\   Rett,  with   tijun-  "ii   thfl  POOl  Of 

angels  holding  trumpets  t,,  then-  lip-.    Eastward  again  la  the  rod  itruotureof 

the  Fifth  Avenue  studios,  with  stores  upon  the  ground  floor.     The  west  side  is 

occupied  with  handsome  brownstone  mansions.   The  Windsor  Etotel   the  burn 

LQg  Of  which,  March  IT,  L800,  Wai  one  of  the  moil  dreadful  catastr.. plies  in  the 
history  of  the  eit\.  litis  people,  inanv  of  them  persons  of  great  prominence 
and  wealth,  being  burned  to  death  or  fatallv  injured  by  jumping  covered  the 
whole  Fifth  Avenue  front  of  the  block  from  Fortj  ibtth  to  I  ortv  seventh 
Streets  on  the  ea«t  side     Before  the  building  of  the  wonderful  Waldorf - 


IIoiiki-  .if  r,,ih,  r  ||iiii(iiik'<"|i 
SMITH KAST  COllXKIt  OK  KIBTB   A\  K.M'K  AND  KIKTV-SKN  K.N  Til  BTBEBT, 
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Ill  Til  &  VENUE. 


Plain  iiiinii  mi  'not  Elormann  Oolrioks'  liouaa 

(fonnei  ly  Ura  Pa  ran  Btavoua  I 

ULOGK  DOOKING  801  TH  [WON  I  1 1  "  i  n  EIGHTH  BTRBRT. 


Astoria  the  Windsor  was  the  distinctive  aristocratic  uptown  hotel.  It  took  first 
place  both  as  regards  sice  ami  oxolnsivenoss.  Main  years  a-:.,  there  wen-  cuttle 
yards  6n  this  sito.  Trade  faces  the  Windsor  on  the  west  side.  There  i-  tin' 
inevitable  picture  dealer,  and  the  equally,  if  not  more  inevitable,  ladies'  tailor. 
One  door  Erom  the  southwesl  corner  of  Fort)  sixth  street  is  tlie  Bne  brown* 
stono  house  of  the  Lotus  dull,  the  literary  and  artistic  social  organization  of 
the  metropolis— the  Savage  Olub  of  Now  York.  A  memory  of  old  Dutch 
times  survives  iu  the  Fifth  Avenue  Collegiate  Church  al  the  northwest  corner 
of  Forty-eighth  Street,  of  course,  when  Peter  Minuit,  Director  General  of 
the  New  Netherlands  in  lli'js,  organised  this  chinch,  he  did  not  cull  it  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Collegiate,  nor  did  he  dream  of  building  it  here,  where  the 
Indiana  would  have  seriously  interfered  with  his  occupation.  The  congre- 
gation  that  worships  here  is  the  rightful  successor  of  that  which  nearU  three 

hundred  years  agu  used  to  meet  in  its  primitive  building  downtown  at  Old 
Slip.  The  rather  monotonous  character  of  the  block  i-  relieved  by  the  hand- 
some red  house  of   Hubert   (ioelet,  whieh  at   the  southeast   ncr  of  Fort} 

eighth  Street  makes  a  break  iu  the  brOWnstOUC  Uniformity  that  at  times 
wearies  the  eve. 
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Houae  "f  OorooUua  Vanderbllt,  Sr.,  facing  the  1'lasa, 
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From  Fortj  eighth  t<»  Forty-ninth  Street,  one  after  another,  all  bearing  a 
strong  familj  rosemblancej  stand  solid  brownstone  man-ions  with  square  porches. 

Cut  the  Belgra>  ia  apartment  house,  on  the  northeast  -ner  of  Forty-ninth  Street, 

varies  the  architectural  ellect  strikingly.  It  has  for  its  immediate  neighbor 
another  red  apartment  house  whose  ornate  entrance,  with  heraldic  devices  of 
lions  holding  shields,  suggests  the  "hotel"  of  some  noble  of  the  old  regime. 
Next  is  the  new  home  of  the  Democratic  Club,  of  which  Richard  Croker  is  the 
lending  spirit.  Adjoining,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fiftieth  Street,  is  the 
aristocratic  Buckingham  Hotel,  of  a  cla.vs  that  does  not  really  interfere  with  the 
residential  character  of  the  neighborhood.  This  block,  from  Forty-ninth  to 
Fiftieth  Street,  bring-  us  close  to  a  notable  section  of  Fifth  Avenue  which  has 
now  emancipated  itself  from  the  tyrannical  domination  of  commerce.  After  the 
Windsor  was  passed,  indeed,  the  Avenue  had  already  changed.  Ked  and  brown 
are  the  prevailing  colors  of  the  family  mansions  here,  The  architecture  breaks 
away  from  the  tradition-,  of  plain  brownstone  and  severely  simple  red  brick. 
The  eOSt  Bide  from  Fiftieth  to  Fifty  first  Street  is  marked  by  the  great  pile  of 

the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  Modeled  on  the  style  of  the 
medueval  cathedral,  the  twin  white  spires  soaring  skyward  "  like'  flames  of 


THE  \i:w 


Hon  r  KlbriilKu  T    (Jerry,  in-xl  N.  Metropolitan  Olilb 

SOUTHEAST  CORNER  OF  SIXTY-FIRST  STREET  AND  FIFTH  AVENUE 

prayer  transmuted  into  stone,"  would  alum-  distinguish  it  from  all  other  church 
edifices  in  the  city.    Opposite  the  cathedral,  private  mansions  extend. 

The  whole  west  block  from  Fifty-first  to  Fifty-second  Street  is  covered  by  the 
beautiful  palaces  erected  by  the  great  millionaire,  William  II.  Vanderbilt.  The 
head  of  the  last  generation  of  this  family  designed  these  houses  so  that  they 
connect  one  with  the  other.  That  to  the  south  now  belongs  to  his  son, 
George  W.  Vanderbilt,  the  other  to  his  daughter,  .Mr-.  W.  I).  Sloane.  Material 


STROPt  'l  is. 


alterations  have  recently  heen  made  ami  both  houses  are  now  occupied  \t\  Mrs. 
Sloane.     Inclosed  by  iron  railing*,  on  the  opposite  side  ol  the  BtrOOt,  the  UOndQ 
script  structure  and  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Catholic  Orphan  A>\luiu  fOQQ  the 
Vanderbilt  mansions. 

Fifty -second  Street's  northwest  corner  has  the  residence  ol  Williuin  K. 
Vanderbilt,  with  light  pointed  gables  and  delicate  tracer)  of  ornamentation. 
This  is  a  beautiful  structure,  graceful  in  every  detail.  St.  Thomas's  Kpiseopal 
Church  is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifty-third  Street,  where  its  architecture 
forms  an  etfeetive  addition  to  the  imposing  aspect  of  this  section.  Met  ween 
Fifty-third  and  Fifty-fourth  Streets,  on  the  east  side,  il  the  tall  white  house  of 
ex  Governor  Levi  I'.  Morton,  and  in  the  same  block  is  the  recently  purcha-ed 
house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (  >.  II.  P,  I'.elmont.     The  Langham  laniiU  hotel,  on  tllO 

northeast  <n'er  of  Fifty-second  Streotj  close  t<>  the  Morton  resilience,  has  stood 

for  year-  among  the  mansions  of  millionaires,     At  the  southwest  coiner  ol 

Fifty-fourth  Street,  the  turreted  double  mansion  of  rod  brick  is  the  home  ..i  II 
MeK.  Twombly  and  Dr.  Seward  Webb,  each  oi  whom  married  a  Vattdorbllt 
c  > 1 1  the  opposite  (northwest)  corner  the  University  Ohib,  joining  the  march 

uptown,  has  built  an  immense  structure  lor  it-  new  home      The  Fifth  Avenue 

Fresbyterian  Church,  at  the  northwest   "ner  oi   Fiftj  fifth  Street,  extends  it-* 

long  eathedrnl-liko  wall  down  the  intersecting  thoroughfare.    This  ultra  fash 

ionable  blaCQ  "f  worship  in  the  richest  of  its  c.  iimion  in  America     BOmO  sa\. 

in  the  world.     Opposite  it  is  a  row  of  houses  of  plain,  uniform  design,  thai 

seem  a  little  out  of  place  among  their  splendid  surroundings.  The  plousing 

design  of  the  white  house  of  A.  I'..  Hopkins,  with  carving!  DtbOVfi  it-  dorm,  r 
windows,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifty  sixth  Street,  and  the  plate-glass  store 

front  at  the  southwest   •ner,  seem  i  QgTUOUB  neighbors.     It  is  the  itoro 

which  furnishes  the  incongruity.  It  looks  us  if  it  had  lost  ItSfllf  boro,  so  far 
awav  from  anything  else  ot  its  Kind. 

The  four  comers  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  form  a  combination  of  peculiar 
interest.    The  northwest  corner  has  the  red  palace,  extending  round  to  the  open 

of  the  nearby  Pla/.a  at  Fifty-eighth  Street,  belonging  to  Oorneliuii  Vanderbilt, 

the  present  head  of  that  family.     At  the  southwest  is  the  much  more  modest  but 

still  palatial  borne  of  II.  Payne  Whitney,  Cornelius  Vanderbiltfi  son  in  law.  At 

the  northeast  corner,  in  the  white  boUSG  with  sloping  eaves,  Mrs.  I'arati  Stevens, 
long  lam. -us  in  society  annals,  used  to  lav  ishly  entertain.     Mr.  and  M  i  Efol 
maun  Oelriehs  live  there  now.    The  miwsive  gray  Ktone  structure  at  the  BOUtll- 

east  corner  is  notable  not  only  in  itself,  but  because  it  was  erected  by  Oollii  P. 

Huntington,  the  railroad  king  and  multi-millionaire.    The  grand  entrance  of 

this  bouse,  on  Fifty-seventh  Street,  has  a  most  remarkable  effect,  guarded  bj 

two  pillars  with  lanterns  ami  surmounted  by  "old  stone"  lion-  win.  seem  Qi  il 
proclaiming  something  to  the  passers  by.     In  the  same  block  with  the  Oelriehs, 

at  the  Fifty-eighth  Street  corner,  is  the  Plaza  Bank. 
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Fifth  Avenue  UOW  SWOOpB  out  into  the  broad  I'laza.     In  it.s  0W11  wav  this 

scene  is  one  .d  the  most  Btriking  in  thowholo  oity.  It  isagreal  wide  spaco 
built  up  ..n  tim  e  sides.  Of  course  tho  best  timo  to  hoc  it  is  in  tho  spring  nr..! 
tall,  when  it  is  gay  with  equipages .  ntoring  and  leaving  tho  park.  And  some- 
times,  in  the  season,  you  oatoli  a  glirapso  <.i  a  four-in  hand  coach,  with  .rUV 
occupants  on  the  roof,  tooling  oil  to  Westchester  County  or  Borne  more  dis- 
tant rural  place  whore  fashion  resorts.  In  tho  center  of  the  Plaza  a  grass 
plot  with  flower  beds  offers  a  refuge  t..  the  pedestrian  orossing  the  crowded  car 

nageway.     <  >„        vvesl  the  -.vat  red  mass  of  the  I'la/.a  Motel  closes  the  view 

Eastward  there  1b  the  gray-white,  lofty  fagade  of  the  Hotel  Savoy, and  the  white 
•nek  and  marble  Bolkenhayn  apartmont  llOUSO;  and  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Hlty-n.nth  Street  the  yellow  hriek  and  brownstone  Hotel  Netherlaiul  divorsi- 
ties  the  general  oolor  effeot.   Grand  and  imposing  as  are  it>  rival.,  the  tfetlier 
and  towers  high  above  them.   This  hotel  it,  also  a,,  Astor  property,  bavin* 

been    unit  abOUf  the  same  tmie  as  the  Waldorf.    The  north  side  of  the  I'la/a 

.s  bordered  by  Central  Park,  where  sky  Borapers  must  Meld  t..  nature    But  it  ia 

™  *'  f  the  great  Bquare  that  will  doubtless   at  attract  the 

observer.   With  the  effeel  ...  a  French  chateau  ...  late  eighteenth  contrary  date. 


the  long  red  front  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  great  mansion  lends  to  the  Plaza 
an  aii'  ot  architectural  refinement  the  surrounding  buildings  do  not  give. 
It-  red  brick  is  <»f  a  more  subdued  tone  than  that  of  the  I'la/.a  Hotel.  The 
tinted  whin-  of  it-  stone  trimmings,  earved  in  graceful  tapering  cornices  and 
giim  gargoyles  above  the  upper  windows,  is  in  charming  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vailing hue  of  the  walls.  .Before  the  house  and  inclosed  by  railings,  back  of 
which  is  a  low  green  hedge,  a  grassy  lawn  and  driveway  lie.  From  the  high- 
way the  drive  t"  the  house  is  barred  by  vast  wrought-iron  gates  of  artistic  design 
and  girt  with  lanterns.  Grass  and  shrubs  lend  more  color  to  the  picture,  and 
the  drive  winds  before  the  house  beneath  a  great  pnrte-cochen  within  the  four 
support,  of  which  a  coach  could  turn.  From  the  roof  of  this  a  great  ornate 
iron  lantern  hangs  before  the  hall  door.  The  pillars  of  the  pwie-QOOhbfiO  are 
sculptured  with  figures.    Altogether  this  mansion  is  one  of  the  child"  successes 

among  all  the  attempts  that  wealth  and  taste  have  made  to  create  a  street  of 
splendid  homes. 

Fifth  A  \  enue,  leaving  the  Plaza,  stretches  on  beside  the  Park,  which  forms 
for  many  blocks  its  western  side.  Millionaires'  mansions  continue  to  line  the 
way.    The  home  of  Klbridge  T.  (Jerry,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixty-first 
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Street,  has  something  in  common  with  the  Vanderbilt  cbatean.  Like  the  latter, 
it  is  French  in  character,  BUggesting  the  period,  perhaps,  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
pink  l.rick  walla,  delicately  ornamented  at  the  eaves  and  around  the  window 
spaces  with  trimmings  of  dove-colored  Btone,  extend  from  the  avenue  down  the 
side  street,  there  forming  the  front  of  the  DOUSe.  All  the  grace  and  artistic 
spirit  of  the  architectural  period  it  represents  arc  seen  in  its  every  line.  The 
hall  door  of  this  very  beautiful  house  is  guarded  by  u  -rent  y„„/,  .,  ,„  /„  ,.,  «,f  ir„„ 
and  glass.  The  design  of  this  is  extremely  tasteful  and  effective.  Yielding  to 
fancy,  one  might  expect  to  sec  step  forth  from  the  door  gallants  with  velvet 
coats,  swords,  and  silver-l.uckled  shoes,  cavaliers  of  the  old  regime.  The  grand 
staircase  in  this  mansion  is  of  beautifully  carved  Italian  marble  and  is  reputed 
to  have  cost  one  million  dollars.  The  owner  has  not  been  remarkable  for  his 
wealth  alone;  his  philanthropic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  children  of  New 
York  have  earned  him  distinction. 

From  Sixtieth  Street  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  block  north  of  that 
point  the  avenue  has  some  peculiarly  interesting  features.  Within  this  section 
not  only  New  Fork  millionaires,  but  several  from  the  West  and  the  Pacific 
Slope,  have  made  a  little  kingdom  of  their  own— have  built  a  long  line  of  beau- 
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tiful  houses,  and  planned  others.  These  people  do  not  derive  distinction  morel) 
from  their  wealth;  among  them  are  names  high  on  the  roll  of  aristocracy,  and 

familiar  as  household  words. 

Fifth  Avenue  here  mull  always  remain  a  favored  locution  for  private  dwell 

ings,  as  it  faces  Central  Park,  and  the  windows  ..i  the  houses  command  the 

picturesque  landscape  of  woodland,  lake,  and  •.oeODSWard.  The  broad  asphalted 
sidewalk  by  the  low  Park  wall  has  a  double  lino  of  trees,  which  in  perspective 
suggests  a  cathedral  aisle.    It  is  a  pleasant  promenade  in  lummor,      Ql  ten 

years  ago  north  of  Sixtieth  Street  the  avenue  had  only  a  few  scattered  rfl  I 
donees.    Now  there  is  a  premium  OU  every  inch  of  this  real  estate,     It  in  nn 
ascertained  fad  that  a  lot,  sold  here  sonic  twcnt\  live  years  ago  for  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  has  recently  brought  more  than  hall'  0  million,  The 

eit)  itself,  forty  years  since,  grudged  paying  seventeen  hundred  dollars  apioco 

for  seven  thousand  five  hundred  lots  that  now  form  bero  part  of  Central  Park. 
Imagine  the  sum  that  could  he  realized  to  da\  it  the  Park  were  cut  up  Into  lotl 
and  sold  at  auction  ! 

The  southern  hunt  of  this  domain,  where  the  millionaires  have  things  all  their 
own  way,  is  very  appropriately  marked  by  the  white  structure  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan (  'lub,  cominonh  culled  the  Millionaire-,'  (  'lub,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Six 
tieth  Street.     Facing  the  (i err)  residence,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixty  first 
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Street,  is  the  house  of  tlie  widow  of  .Jabcz  A.  Bostwick,  the  Standard  Oil  mil 

[ionairo.    When  it  was  built  it  was  provided  with  a  private  gas  plant,  whicu  on 

one  occasion  exploded.  William  V.  Hrokaw,  the  wealthy  elothier,  built  the 
American  basement   house.  No. 

for  his  Bon-in-law,  James  A.  Martin. 

The  two  beside  it  were  built  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Roosevelt  and  his  brother,  one 
of  which,  No.  B08,  wuh  sold  to  Wil- 
liam I..  Bull,  President  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  In  this  blool 
also  live  Mrs.  Allan  an. I  II.  W.  (  'nr\. 
The  handsome,  w  bite  •  turrctcd  man 
sion  on  the  south  coiner  of  Sixh  see 
olid  Street  belongs  to  Mrs.  Josephine 

Schmidt,  the  widow  of  a  promincnl 

brewer,  and  on  the  north  corner  of 
the  Name  street  is  u  house  with  some 

little  history:  William  M.  Stewart, 
w  ho  buill  it,  was  a  noted  speculator 
in  the  real  estate  on  this  port  of  Fifth 
Avenue.     lie  BOld   bllG  house  fco  Wil 

liam  Bolden,  the  partner  of  Jay  Qould, 

and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Iteldcn,  at 
the  time  of  the  I'dack  Friday  panic, 
brought  securities  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars here  for  sale  keeping.  When 
asked  to  surrender  them  he  demanded 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  ransom. 
Successful  investments  w  hich  ho  made 

with  this  sum  realized  three  million 
dollars.     So   the  stor\    goes.  From 

Mr.  Bolden  the  house  passed  to  Sir 
Roderick  Cameron,  n  distinguished 

(  'ana. ban   resident  Of   New   ^  ork  and 

prominently  identified  with  the  ship 
ping  interests  of  the  Dominion.  The 
present  owner  is  Miss  I  truce,  a  member 
Of  the  famous  l.orillard  Wolfe  family. 

No.  811  Fifth  Avenue,  where  I'.  1..  boring,  who  won  h  fortune  in  Wall 
Street  and  kept   it,   resides,  has  tine  interior  decorations,     Next  door,  K.  I). 

Evans,  former  president  of  a  trust  company,  occupies  the  house  which  a  South 

American  built.     No.  Ml  was  the  residence  of  Tl  ms  Uuttcr,  once  president 
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Of  the  New  York  (  Vntral  Railroad,  and  his  widow  now  lives  there.  The  house 
adjoining  hai  memories  of  Emma  Abbott,  the  American  star  ...  Fnghsl,  opera. 
It  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frederick  linker,  and  there  Emma  Abbott,  during  her 

visits  to  the  metropolis,  was  a  fre- 
quent guest.  The  estate  of  Samuel 
Mills  — in  his  time  a  familiar  figure 
among  the  great  operators  of  Wall 
Street  —  sold  the  site  of  No.  816  to 

( '  modore  Elbridge  T.  <  Jerry,  who 

built  the  present  house  for  a  relative, 
I).  Williams.  Clarenee  F.  Postley 
owns  No.  si  7  Fifth  Avenue,  south 
corner  of  Sixty-third  Street,  built  by 
C.  T.  Barney,  a  New  York  million- 
aire. 

The  Progress  Club,  at  the  north 
corner  of  Sixty-third  Street,  is  an  in- 
fluential Hebrew  organization.  This 
block,  to  the  south  corner  of  Sixty- 
fourth  Street,  has  a  very  pleasing  ef- 
fect, the  red  of  the  clubhouse  con- 
trasting  with  the  pure  white  and 
varied  light  tints  of  the  other  build- 
in-  a  which  eompose  it.  No.  824  is 
Occupied  by  the  widow  of  .Iame>  I*. 
Keriiochan,  well  known  in  fashion- 
able circles,  who  died  from  injuries 
received  in  an  accident.  William  V. 
Itrokaw  live-  in  No.  and  his  son- 

in-law,  II.  B.  Gilbert,  in  the  next 
house.  E.  J.  Burwind  oeeupies  and 
owns  the  corner  house  adjoining.  A 
California  millionaire  has  established 
himself  at  the  north  corner  of  Sixty- 
fourth  Street,  a  site  of  somewhat  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  because,  before 
this  part  of  the  avenue  had  become 
what  it  is  to-day,  Henry  Knicker- 
bocker's residence  stood  there.  He  was  a  big  operator  in  Wall  Street,  and  his 
house  for  years  remained  a  conspicuous  object,  solitary  and  stately.  George 
Crocker,  the  Californian  whose  home  has  replaced  that  of  Henry  Knicker- 
bocker, spent  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  structure. 


Till-:  NKW  MKTKoPoUS. 


Mrs   \\  illiiiiu  Asi.ir  ami  John  Jiiooh  Attor  (I'orner). 

BLOCK  LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  SIXTY-FIFTfl  STREET 

A  foot  entrance  to  the  Central  Park  Zoological  Gardens  and  to  the  building 
that  contains  the  offices  of  the  Park  Commissioners  is  opposite  Sixty-fourth 
Street.  The  house  next  to  Mr.  Crocker's  is  that  of  Francis  Ileyde.  [adore 
Wormser,  a  well-known  Wall  Street  hunker,  has  lived  in  the  adjoining  house. 
No.  836,  for  years.  He  came  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  the  present  resi 
dents  of  this  millionaires'  section.  Society  has  another  representative  at  No. 
s:;7,  where  William  Watts  Sherman  has  erected  «.n  the  south  corner  of  Sixty- 
fifth  Street  one  of  the  finest  dwellings  on  the  avenue.  The  striking  architec- 
ture of  the  white  Astor  houses,  at  the  north  corner  of  Sixty-fifth  Street,  with 
the  handsome  entrance,  faces  the  opening  of  another  of  the  Park  driveways. 
These  two  houses  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  made  into  one  when  occasiOD 
requires.  .John  Jacob  Astor  lives  on  the  ronier,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  William 
Astor,  adjoining.  In  the  block  with  the  Astor*  reside  Mrs.  M.  P.  C  Meyers; 
William  Detnuth,  importer  of  tine  smokers'  article*;  and  A.  J.  White  on  the 
south  corner  of  Sixty  sixth  Street. 


One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  American  millionaires,  II  0  Savemoyor, 

who  is  reputed  to  control  the  sugar  refining  industry,  erected  his  white  gran 
ite  mansion,  with  its  peaked,  tiled  roofs,  on  the  north  corner  of  Sixty  sixth 
Street.     At  No.  .*$  Bast  Sixty-sixth  Sheet,  m  ilie  rear  oi  fllQ  llavcmcyer  home, 
is  the  house  ulmc  ( ieiieral   CQySSei  S.  <  J  rant  was  Living  when  hi*  last  IHnOSS 

began.   The  residence  of  Colonel  Oliver  ET,  Payne,  the  brothor  In  law  of  Wil 

liam  ('.  Whitney,  adjoins  and  is  Identical  in  architecture  and  material  to  the 
Ilavemeyer  house.  Between  Sixty  sixth  and  Sixty  seventh  Streets,  Andrew  J, 
White  built  both  Nos.  Sb'tand  Sit!.  (ieorgQ  W.  Kidd  lives  in  No  BS8  {  while 
Wallace-  ( '.  Andrews,  President  of  the  \cu  York  StOOin  Company,  and  e\ 
Congressman  Pern  Pelmont,  son  ot  the  late  August  Pcltnont  the  banker, 
occupy  respectively  Nos.  Kfi  I  and  856  Tho  llOUSG  of  Mr.  Andrews  was  on., 
the  home  of  the  De  Soto-.,  u  distinguished  South  American  family.  |  M  r, 
Andrews,  his  wife.  UStor  in  law  Mi-  <i  St.  John,  and  her  three  children, 
and  nix  of  their  servants,  lost  their  lives  in  the  burning,  in  the  Ofll'lj  morning 
of  April  7.  IV.',  of  Mr.  Andrews'  house,  at  No.  •_'  Sixty  seventh  Street,  which 

connected  with  In*  Fifth  Avenue  residence.]    The  house  ooouplod  by  Perry 

Bel  Ql  as  a  winter  home  is  owned  by  Madame  de  Koda,  foimeilv  Madame 

de  Barrios,  widow  of  the  ex  Presidenl  of  Qnatema1a< 


A.  J.  White  (corner).     William  Dcmuth.     |bt.  M,  P.  0.  U*f*n      Mm.  Wllllum  A«t<»r      J.  J.  A»t«.r 
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Tin-  south  corner  of  Sixt)  sevonth  Streol  has  the  residence  of  EI.  0.  Armour, 
tho  brother  and  business  associate  <»f  tho  famous  Phil  Armour;  he  with  Mr. 
Crocker  and  Mr.  Ferkos  represent  the  migration  to  tho  metropolis  of  Chicago's 
millionaire  element.  George  J.  Gould,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Jay  (iould, 
purchased  from  Jaoob  II.  Sohifl  the  residence  that  he  occupies  on  the  north 
oorner  of  Sixty  seventh  street.  The  handsome  home  of  Isaac  stern  is  next  to 
that  of  Mr.  Gould  ;  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  I>  o Wiling)  the  widow  ot  one  of  the  loading 
makers  of  American  plate  glass,  occupies  No.  Silo.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  the 
street  railroad  king  Of  the  Western  metropolis,  owns  the  mansion  on  the  south 

corner  of  Sixty-eighth  street,  adjoining  Mrs.  Downing^,  It  is  said  that  he 
spends  every  alternate  week  ot  the  year  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Verkes  is  known  as 
an  ardent  lover  of  pictures,  and  in  order  to  insure  his  tine  art  collection  against 

possible  loss  he  has  Imilt  a  fireproof  gallery  at  the  rear  of  his  Fifth  Avenue 
home. 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  William  0.  Whitney,  when  he  gave  his  old  home 

at  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  to  his  bou,  Harrv  Payne  Whitney, 
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acquired  what  has  hitherto  hcen  known  as  the  Robert  L.  Stuart  mansion,  on  the 
north  corner  of  Sixt  y  eighth  Street,  This  house  was  never  occupied  by  the 
man  who  built  it,  OS  he  died  before  its  completion.  It  hag  been  extensively 
altered  for  Mr.  Whitney's  use.  Mr.  Whitney's  QOXtrdoor  neighbor  is  (i.  W. 
Diekcy.  Next  to  him  on  the  south  corner  of  Sixty-ninth  Street  is  the  residence 
..t  Ogden  Mill-,  son  of  1).  <>.  Mills;  on  the  opposite  corner  lives  Mrs.  Margaret 
E  hows.  The  immense  brownstone  structure  next  door  is  the  home  of  II.  R. 
Bishop,  which  is  -  p  outed  from  that  of  Mr.  John  Sloane  by  a  vacant  lot.  The 
next  house,  on  the  south  corner  of  Seventieth  Street,  belongs  to  Martha  T. 
Fiske.  The  solemn-looking  "tone  facade  of  the  Lenox  branch  of  the  New  York 
Public  Libran  .  (.vers  the  block  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  Streets ; 
Mrs.  Natalie  E.  Haylics  lives  on  the  north  corner  of  the  latter  street. 

At  Seventy-second  Street  the  picturesque  opening  of  the  1'ark  driveway, 
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girt  with  shrubs  and  trees,  makes  a  charming  landmark  in  a  region  for  which 
art  lias  done  so  much.  On  the  south  corner  of  this  street  is  the  residence  of 
James  A.  Burden. 

At  No.  923,  Rudolph  Guggenheimer,  the  first  President  of  the  Council  in 
the  Porou-di  of  Manhattan,  has  built  a  beautiful  home.  A.  Duane  I 'ell  owns 
the  great  brown  mansion  on  the  south  corner  of  Seventy-fourth  Street.  The 
residences  in  the  block  extending  from  Seventy-fourth  Street  to  Seventy-fifth 
Street  are  all  exceptionally  tine  houses.  They  are  occupied  by  Dr.  Kc\e>,  .1.  I). 
Lavng,  J.  II.  Schiff,  S.  V.  IIarkin>,  and  A.  M.  Hoyt :  John  Notman,  a  leading 
lawyer,  ha*  built  a  grand  house  on  the  north  corner  of  Seventy-sixth  Street. 

The  Oriental  architecture  of  the  gold-domed  Hcth-Kl  .Jewish  Temple  here 
faces  a  most  pleasing  section  of  Central  Park,  where  the  Conservatory  Lake  is 
covered  in  the  season  with  the  white  sails  of  the  miniature  yachtfl  which 
throngs  of  well-dressed  children  launch  from  the  pathway  beyond.  Above 
the  foliage  of  the  Park  woods  rise  the  splendid  towers  and  gables  of  the  Hotel 
Majestic  and  the  Dakota  apartment  house,  on  the  distant  highway  of  Central 
Park  West. 


Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Belmont,  the  brother  <»f  ex-Congressman  Perry  Bob 
mont)  and  a  descendant  of  the  great  Commodore  Porry,  will  build  a  palace  on 
the  sonth  corner  of  Seventy-seventh  street  that  is  to  contain  the  largest  private 
ballroom  in  America,  W.  A.  Clarke,  the  Montana  mining  millionaire,  will 
erect  a  mansion  on  the  opposite  oorner.  The  grayish-white  and  very  handsome 
dwelling  of  II.  11.  Cook,  on  the  north  corner  of  Seventy  eighth  Street,  recall* 
the  fact  thai  tin-  ou  ncr  bought  the  entire  block  hounded  by  Fifth  an. I  Madi-oii 
A.venne8,  Seventy-eighth  and  Seventy  ninth  Streets,  that  he  might  control  the 
character  of  the  houBes  which  should  afterward  be  built  on  it.    The  Bfetropoll 

tan  Museum  of  \rt  'in  conspicuous  here  in  the  Park  grounds,  near  I  lie  road  that 
crosses  :if  Seven h  ninth  Street,  I.oiiis  Stern's  tin.-  residence,  the  ohief  feature 
of  which  is  a  magnificent  dining  room,  is  on  the  blook  betWOOn  Eightieth  and 

Eighty-first  Streets.   The  houses  are  soattorod  hero.    Between,  Stern's  and  Mi 

Arnold's  (of  Arnold,  Constable  and  Company),  which  latter  i->  at  tin  rm  i  of 

Mighty  third  Street,  there  are  bill  two  hoUBOS,  tllOBG  of  |!.  |„  V7int0r  and  .1  B 
Simpson.     On  the  north  corner  of   Kight\ -fourth  Street  Is  tin-  llOUSQ  of  .1 . 

Booker Hammersley, prominent  in  looiety, and  the  brothor-in  lawoi  the  formor 


UcrthsT  Kuk.v        .loiiu  sioanr..   .      H.  B.  Biabop.      Mn  M  E  Dowi 
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TliMO  houiM  (aoo  Bovontji  iooo&d  Btrool 


Jiimwi  A  llunl.«n  (corner) 


SOUTB  CORNER  OP  Finn  AVEN1  E  \\D  SEVENTH  SECOND  STREET. 
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Hkumi.  ..f  Arthur  himnr  | V|| 

SOUTn  CORNER  OP  FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  SEVENTY-FOURTH  STREET. 

l)iicl.«>s  of  Marlborough,  now  Lady  William  Beresford.  Another  fine  house 
to  be  erected  soon  will  be  that  of  George  H.  Penniman,  between  Eighty-eighth 
and  Eighty-ninth  Streets.   The  Bite  was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Orlando 
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BLOCK  LooKIXii  NoRTII   FROM  SF.VFATY-FOt'RTII  STREET 

13.  Potter.  From  here  to  Mount  Morris  Park  the  only  fine  mansion  is  tlmt  of 
the  rich  brewer,  Jacob  Ruppert,  on  the  south  corner  of  Ninety-third  Street. 
The  Ruppert  house,  however,  is  not  destined  to  loin;  en  joy  its  isolated  distinction. 
"When  the  new  residence  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  steel  king,  shall  he  completed 
between  Ninety-tirst  and  N inety-second  Street-,  this  Muck  will  rival  any  on 
Fifth  Avenue  in  architectural  splendor.  The  block  from  Ninetieth  Street  to 
Ninety-first  Street,  having  also  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  will  be  main- 
tained as  a  private  pleasure  ground,  and  in  connection  with  the  mansion  there 
will  be  a  riding-hall,  a  cricket  crease,  and  a  tennis  court.  The  house  is  to  con- 
tain an  extensive  ballroom,  a  picture  gallery,  library,  and  music  room.  Two 
million  dollars  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  mansion  and  the  grounds,  the  latter 
alone  costing  Mr.  Carnegie  eight  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollar*.  The  en- 
tire Fifth  Avenue  frontage  will  measure  some  four  hundred  feet,  and  comprise 
thirty  city  lots.  So  much  land  was  never  before  acquired  by  any  individual 
for  the  site  of  a  single  private  residence  within  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
Carnegie  house  will  be  completed  within  two  years. 

Uetwccn  Ninety-third  and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Streets  the  avenue,  with 
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the  exception  of  two  or  three  insignificant  buildings,  u  f,.\v  shanties,  and  a  flat 

bouse  at  the  north  coi  ner  of  One  Hundred  and  Firs!  street,  i*  barren  ol  orchl 

lecture,  and  resembles  a  village  street.  At  Nineh  sixth  Street  D  drivewav 
open*  into  the  Park,  and  at  N  inet  v  -SOVOUth  Street  B  rood  crosses  it  i,i  t|„.  V/osI 

Side.   On  the  block  from  One  Hundredth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  First 

Street  the  great    llel.ivvv  institution,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  is  to  have  its  new 

home. 

Hcyond  the  circle  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  and  alter  the  ne\t 
block,  vacant  upon  both  sides,  is  passod,  Fifth  A\ctiue  is  occupied  DJ  flat*, 
with  store  fronts  on  their  ground  tloors,  as  far  a*  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Street.  Here  rooky  Mount  Morris  Park,  with  its  twent\  acres,  intervene-, 
covering  the  four  1. locks  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  fourth  Street.  On  the 
summit  of  the  high,  wooded  knoll  w  ithin  this  park  a  wooden  ohservaton  with 

a  spiral  staircase  contains  one  of  tl  hi  hells  formorly  Mod  for  sounding  lire 

alarms,  and  which  still  strikes  the  hours  of  8  \.  m.,  IS  noon,  ami  !•  c.  \t  From 

this  observatory  a  magnificent  view  can  be  had  in  clear  weather. 

From  One  Hundred  and  Twent\  fourth  street  to  the  corner  of  One  Hun 

dred  and  Twenty  fifth  street  are  private  resiiiei  a  of  hrownstone  and  brick. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  latter  street     which  is  the  groat  Harlem  illOP 


lir  Vim  l>  LawniMM  n-onicr).  Dr  llutlrr.    0.  F.  M<iti«rl<!li,    It  H.  ItoMjIna. 
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north EAST  CORNER  OP  SEVENTH  EIGHTH  STREET  \\n  FIFTH  AVEN1  EE 

pingand  general  business  thoroughfare^  tfoe  Jewish  plaoe  of  worship,  Tom- 
pla  [srael,  once  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Ohuroh.  North  of  this  point,  to  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty  Aral  Street,  Fifth  Avenue  oontinnes  tobeaseleol  rtreet 
of  homes.  On  the  northwest  corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Twentv-sixth  street 
the  ornamental  red  brick  mansion  built  by  Dr.  Lucien  Warne'r,  the  corset 
manufacturer,  is  new  tenanted  by  the  Sherwood  Memorial  Eye  Intirn.arv.  The 

northeast  corner  isocoupied  by  a  handsome  brownstone  housebuilt  by  "Prince" 
Harrj  Genet,  a  familiar  metropolitan  figure  in  Tweed  Kin-  days  Next  to  the 
Sherwood  Infirmary  is  the  Mount  Morris  Baptist  Churoh,  and  at  the  Bouthwest 
corner  oi  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Street  is  the  Columbia  Olub 
.'  1 1  »  ' 


a  Hebrew  organization,  on  the  old  premises  of  the  Harlem  Club.  On  the  north- 
cast  corner  stands  St.  Andrew's  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Ohnrch.  One  of  New 
York's  prominent  citizens,  Jordan  L.  Mott,  lives  in  the  fine  brick  mansion  bnilt 
by  Kichard  R  Connolly,  of  the  Tweed  Kini;,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  One 
Eundred  and  Thirtieth  street. 

From  the  intersection  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Street  flat  houses  of 
the  cheaper  order  prevail  until  One  Eundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Street  is 
reached.  I'Vom  there  to  the  river  front  extends,  upon  either  side,  a  bleak  pros- 
pect of  vacant  lots,  save  where  an  occasional  Imildcr's  storehouse  or  lumber  vard 
is  temporarily  located. 

While  the  lower  part  of  the  av  enue  is  rich  in  memories  of  past  greatness,  the 
material  evidence  of  which  will  never  quite  leave  it,  the  upper  end,  now  almost 
barren,  i-  equally  rich  in  promises  of  distinction  in  the  near  future,  the  value  of 
the  ground  making  its  ownership  possible  only  to  the  very  wealthy. 


ll.M.,..  ,,r  I  V  Brokitw. 

SOUTHEAST  CORNER  OB  SEVENTY-NINTH  STREET  AM)  fifth  AVENUE, 


FIFTH  A  VENUE  AT  NIC  I  IT,  LOOKING  NORTH   FROM   DFLMONKO'S,  AT  FORTY  FOURTH  STREET 


FIFTH    AVF.M  E 


FIFTH  i    LOOKING  T"\\  \ki»  mt  MORRIS  PARK  PROM  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEENTH  STREET. 

NHOWINU  Till:  MH'K*  AMI   A    -Vl  WWII*  MIANTY,    Will,  II    A  y  I '  A  It  It. II  OF   A  (F.NTIRV   ACIO  WKKK  NTMhROlji   AS  FAR  DOWN  AS  FORTIETH  STREET. 


TIM-:  BOWERY. 


Till':  BOWEIH  Miinrrsts  sylvan  surrniiiidiiii;s  whieh  may  In-  sought  in 
vain  on  1 1 1 ii^  inoilcrii  metropolitan  highway.  Vol  the  word  originally 
signified  a  farm  whore  tho  last  Dutch  (iovernor  of  New  Amsterdam 
loved  to  rotroat  beyond  the  roach  of  a  city's  distractions.  The  region 
was  wild  and  lonely  enough  in  big  fciino,  an  expanse  of  uneven  ground,  across 
which  wound  an  [ndian  nail.  Hut  in  L658  toho  New  Amsterdam  Oounoil  .•-„,- 
Bidered  favorably  the  projeol  of  making  the  Boworj  road.  It  was  praotically 
an  extension  of  the  Ilooghwog  or  "highway,"  which  route  iron.  Battery  Place 
was  identical  with  that  of  Broadway  as  tar  as  the  southern  cud  of  Hie  present 
Post  Office,  whence  it  became  identical  with  Park  Row,  North  of  the  Bowery 
afterward  lav  the  post  road  t.-  BoBton.  At  the  end  of  the  last  centurj  the 
Bowery  was  considered  to  he,  after  Broadway,  tho  finest  street  in  tho  city. 
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The  Bowery  of  to-day  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  more  or  less 
reformed  criminal  whoso  reputation  clings  to  him,  however  he  may  seek  to 
outlive  it.  The  street  acquired  its  unpleasant  notoriety  because  it  became  the 
Stamping  ground  of  thieves  and  all  sorts  of  tough  characters,  and  on  account 
of  its  maintaining  what  are  known  as  "dives."  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  toughs  no  longer  frequent  it,  or  that  the  dives  have  disappeared. 
But  for  all  that,  neither  institution  can  use  the  Bowery  in  qnite  the  same  way 
ii  formerly  did,  mid  so  it  happens  that  a  change  for  the  better  has  come  over 
the  life  of  the  street,  and  the  vice  and  wickedness  that  made  it  famous  have  to  a 
large  extent  moved  into  the  hack  streets. 

The  typical  Bowery  dive  was  and  is  simply  a  saloon  with  a  concert-hall 
attachment.     Behind  the  barroom  was  a  place  with  a  platform  at  one  end. 
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where  songs  and  dances  were       en  by  the 
cheapest  grade  of  performers  <>f  both 
sexes.    The  concert  was  merely  an  ex- 
cuse for  leathering  tlie  crowds 

— tongh-looking  men  of  vari- 
ous ages,  with  a  sprinkling 
9  of  women.  At  tables 
drinks  were  -  e  I •  \  e  d  by 
waiters  who  wen-  usually 
quite  as  tough  as  their  cus- 
tomers.   These  were  the 

meeting  places  ..f  thieves 
and  other  classes  of  crinii 

nals,  and  rows  and  rob- 
beries constantly  occurred 
in  them.    Strangers  and 

sight  seers,     especially  if 

they  happened  to  he  in  a  condition  which  made  them  an  easy  prey,  were  a  mark 
for  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  dives.  Ahram  S.  Hewitt,  w  hen  Mayor  of 
New  York,  made  a  determined,  sustained  effort  to  hreak  up  these  places,  and  in 
time  he  practically  succeeded.  It  is  much  harder  to  find  one  now  than  it  aged 
to  he,  although  it  is  to  he  regretted   that   in  this  year,  which  should  stand 

solidly  for  better  things,  dives  are  still  not  unknown  on  the  Bowery. 

The  impression  one  gets  from  viewing  the  Bowery  i>  of  a  broad,  not 
nnimposing.  highway,  given  over  to  the  legitimate  uses  of  commerce.  The 
even  pavement  of  Belgian  blocks  is  traversed  hy  three  lines  of  surface 
cars;  and  upon  either  side,  almost  over  the  sidewalks,  the  elevated  railroad 
thunders  hy  day  and  night.  The  architecture  of  the  -tre  t  geemfi  to  have 
almost  wholly  escaped  the  builder.  The  houses,  all  the  way  from  <  hathauo 
Square  to  Cooper  I  nion,  arc  rarely  ahove  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  a 
skyscraper  has  yet  to  show  itself.  Three  notable  exceptions  to  the  unattract- 
iveness  of  the  architecture  are  the  handsome  (iermania  Bank,  at  the  north 
west  corner  of  Spring  Street;  the  Bowery  Saving.-  Bank,  just  north  of  Grand 
Street,  on  the  west  side;  and  the  Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  East  Third  Street.  In  several  respects  this  is  a  street  of  contrasts, 
the  first  of  which  is  evident  when  you  walk  a  short  block  east  from  Broadwaj 
and  wonder  that  two  streets  so  totally  dissimilar  should  lie  so  close  together. 
The  wdiole  character  of  each  is  so  different.  And  along  it-  whole  line  the 
Bowery  show  s  the  pettiest  class  of  -tore-  side  by  side  with  important  commer- 
cial concern-.  The  mass  of  its  floating  and  resident  population  is  comparative!) 
poor,  yet  it  supports  several  banks,  including  two  of  the  strongest  saving-  insti- 
tutions in  America.     It  is  full  of  the  lowest  kind  of  theatrical  show-places  and 
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concert  hall.-,  yet  ha- at  Ica-t  two  legitimate  tin1  iter-  The  most  degraded  t  \  pc 
ot  cheap  lodging  hoUBOS  OTOwd  it;  \ct  it  has  one  hotel  where  no  one  need 
Objeol  to  register. 

The  \a-t  Bail  Side  region  that  lie-  immodiatel)  bcxoiid  it  has  n  distinct 
influence  Upon  the  character  of  the  Bowers'-  sidewalk  traffic  One  meet- a  \erv 
large  percentage  of  pooi'h  dressed  people  rough  looking  nien  an<l  slatlernU 
women!    Still  by  day  the  crowds— and  there  are  always  crowds — are  noticeably 

mixed   in  fact,  thej  include  about  ovorj  description  of  pedestrians,  even  the 
fashionable  promenader  being  present  in  the  t*d&  of  lighl  leer.    The  most  won 
dcrful  sight  to  bo  seen  on  the  Bowery  il  fchfl.  return  home  at  si\  o'clock  of  the 
masses  of  working  people  who  n-e  this  street  as  d  thoroughfare  to  their  homes 

farther  cast.  Thc\  completely  I. lock  the  sidewalk*  in  what  1Q0IUI  0  DOVOf 
ending  procession  of  solid   humanity.     Thc\    pa--  BOUth  on  the  Bowei\  and 

break  off  to  the  various  oross  streets.    For  one  to  attempt  to  l*"  in  the  other 

direction  than  the  one  pursued  by  these  inn         would  he  foolish,  not  to  say 

hazardous.    While  u<>u  English  speaking  people  are  to  be  found  on  almost  any 

street  in  the  city,  an  unusually  large  number  fic.pient  the  Bowers,  and  most  of 
them  come  from  the  adjacent  Ka-t  Side.     TllOy  are  of  all  foreign  nat ioiialiticK. 

Starting  from  Chatham  Square,  a  walk  up  the  Bowers  will  show  to  the 
explorer  a  conglomeration  of  almost  everything  which  caters  to  the  wants  and 

amusements  of  dwellers  on  the  East  Side.    Ii  lie  confine- his  investigations  f«> 

what  can  be  -ecu  <>n  the  -treet,  lie  will  he  disappointed  at  its  low  commonplace 

□ess,  and  if  he  delves  behind  doors  and  screens  and  goes  up  and  down  stairs 

he  will  he  disgusted  by  the  vilcnesfl  and  ihookod  DJ  thfl  rovelatloni  as  to  what 
depths  human  boingS  can  sink.     He  will  sec  theater-  (Miner's,  London,  Thalia, 

Gaiety,  People's)  which 
arc  anything  but  elevat- 
ing to    the   moral-,  \et 

always  with  a  long  line 
of  men  and  young  boys 
waiting  for  the  doors  to 
open     in    the    evening  ; 

cheap  lodging  houses  for 
men,  tilled  with  the  out 
casts  of  humanity  ;  mis- 
sion room-,  which  draw 

in  by  thai  r  ra  usic  a 
changing  and  variegated 

crowd  of  bums,  toughs, 
and  p  o  0  r  laborers  —  a 
hopeless,  helpless  mass; 
tailor  stores,  innumera 
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l.lc;  hardware  stores,  "flu-  cheapest  and  largesl  <m  earth " ;  barbershops, 
with  signs  displaying  different  stylos  of  cutting  hair  mid  beards;  imiKic  hulls 
—the  Atlantic  Garden  i«  famous;  catchpenny  shows  in  vacant  stores;  baber 
(Ijihlicry  gents'  furnishings;  saloons  famous  ones  are  Steve  foodie's  and 
Barney  Flynn's  (mode  popular  by  Ohuok  Connors);  dozens  of  u  dives,"  Home  of 
the  lowest  imaginable,  monj  with  music,  and  tables  and  chairs  in  the  rear  for 

both  sexes  (although  mini y  women  arc  wen  in  the  barrooms)  ;  pawnbrokers,  SCOrCS 

of  them,  where  gaunt  Misery  and  Want  stalk  through  the  doors  all  day  long; 
pawnbrokers'  salesrooms  whore  the  unredeemed  emblems  of  misfortune  are 
disposed  of;  ouotion  rooms,  filled  with  mute  evidences  of  broken  ln.in.vs,  ruined 
lives,  ami  changes  innumerable,  some  for  bettor,  tome  for  worse;  money 
changers  ;  tho  Rescue  Bowery  Branch  of  the  5Toung  Icon's  Christian  Associa- 
tion—whioh  in  ono  year  has  given  thirlrj  five  thousand  young  men  lodgings, 
fed  eighty-six  thousand  hungry  men,  found  employment  fur  thirty  live  hun 
dred  men,  distributed  suits  oi  clothing  to  six  hundred  men,  and  hold  nearly  fif- 
teen hundred  religious  services ;  florists,  among  thorn  Le  Moult,  who  made  that 
beautiful  floral  piece  "Gates  ajar"  for  Gonoral  U.S.  Grant;  restaurants  of 
over}  description,  some  good,  most  yorj  bud,  some  charitable,  on.-  conducted  by 
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A  TYPICAL  SCENE  ON  THE  BOWERY. 

the  Christian  Herald  which  gives  a  good  meal  for  five  cents;  cheap  picture 
galleries,  with  "barkers"  on  the  sidewalk  a  la  Coney  Island  ;  hat  stores,  which 
also  have  "barkers"— " pullers-in and  which  guarantee  to  restore  an  old 
hal  equal  to  new  for  five  cents  ;  shooting  galleries,  where  foolish  men  and  boys 
fire  away  their  monoj  ;  sample  rooms,  with  samples  of  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  the}  turn  out  hanging  about  the  door;  photograph  shows  With  hair- 
raising  a..d  vulgar  subjeets  ;  a  professor  of  tattooing,  with  window  displaying 
a  choice  of  tattoo  marks;  jewelry  stores,  many  of  them,  some  cheap  and  some 

g  1 ;  hotel8»  K;,ln^       hotels  innumerable  and  two  fairly  good;  cigar  stores; 

dentists;   chiropodists;    fancy-goods  store-;    small  dry-oods  stores;  banks' 

manufacturing  concerns;  sweat-shops,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  do  away 
with;  candy  stores;  shoe  stores;  laundries;  drug  stores ;  a  motley  throng  of 
people  on  the  sidewalks;  three  lines  of  surface  cars  continually  clanging 
trucks  umbering  slowly  through  the  tangles  in  the  roadway,  their  drivers  yell- 
ing and  cursing  at  the  motormen;  elevated  cars  rumbling.  Repeat  all  this 
'  W  and  -  --  again,  and  you  have  the  Bowery  of  to-day-the  noisiest  street 
(With  its  Third  Avenue  continuation)  in  all  New  York,  and,  all  things  consid- 
ered, probably  still  the  wickedest. 


THE  EAST  SIDE—  AX 


EXTENDING 
Manhattan  Is 
Bhadow  of  t 


the  whole  length  of 
Bland,  from  beneath  the 
tlie  great  bridge  that 
connects  Greater  New  Fork's  two 
greatest  boroughs   to  where  the  Harlem 
liiver  checks  its  further  progress,  i-  the  great 

tenement-house  district  of  New  York  ( Jitj .  the 
section  known  as  The  Hast  Side.  Six  miles 
of  stern,  forbidding  brick,  thrown  together 
in  the  shape  of  parallelogram*,  with  scarcely 
a  redeeming  architectural  feature,  shelter- 
ing  the  great  mass  to  whom  mere  exist- 
ence is  the  greatest  of  all  problems. 
No  mushroom  growth  is  the  East  Side. 
It  is  not  a  product  of  recent  years,  the 
creation  of  a  sudden  influx  of  for- 
eigners. Far  hack,  in  the  earl) 
days  of  New  York  City,  before  the 
Knickerbocker  History  had  hern 
written,  tin'  East  Side  was  already  in 
the  process  of  creation.  The  little 
Knickerbocker  town  w  as  reaching 
out  to  the  northeast.  Commerce 
had  forced  it-  way  into  the  select 
district  of  Howling  Green,  just  as 
it  is  now  menacing  our  finest  ave- 
nue, and  the  patrician  families  sought  a  location  that  held  out  the  most  advantages. 
To  the  east  of  the  old  Boston  Post  Road,  of  w  hich  the  Howery  is  now  the  only 
tangible  reminder,  seemed  an  ideal  residence  district.  The  old  families  carried 
their  lares  and  penates  then  to  the  new  altruria,  and  when  Stephen  Whitney, 
closely  followed  by  Sehermerhorn  and  Ray,  marched  uptown,  the  downfall  of  the 
old  Bowling  Green,  and  with  it  that  of  Knickerbocker  New  York,  was  complete. 

The  peace  of  the  old  families  was  doomed  to  more  rude  disturbances  than 
is  the  usual  lot  of  men.  They  had  scarcely  become  comfortably  ensconced  in 
their  new  quarters  before  the  inroads  of  commerce  forced  them  to  seek  for  new 
shelter  still  farther  uptown.  The  stream  of  immigration  w  hich  has  been  pouring 
hordes  up..n  horde-  into  this  country  began  at  about  that  period,  and  -till  further 
upset  the  Knickerbockers. 

The  great  tidal  wave  which  swept  its  human  billows  from  the  then  "bleeding 
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Emerald  Isle"  beat  against  the  shores  of  New  '4  orfj  harbor,  and  of  tin-  L60,07S 

human  beings  who  left  Ireland  in  the  year-  from  1880  to  L880  the  greater  nam 

her  settled  in  New  York  City.  The  best  authorities  unite  in  the  Statement  that 
these  arrival-  were  bv  no  means  a  desirable  class.     The  clement  which  made  the 

Five  Points  so  notoriously  vicious  but  a  few  years  later  came  with  this  inroad. 
From  L840  to  the  end  of  L849,  1,101,664  Oelti  arrived  in  this  country,  and  the 

Dumber  who  went  no  farther  than  this  city  was  something  enormous.  The  QOXt 
ten  years  brought  another  million  to  these  shores,  the  greater  pari  of  which 
wi  re  Germans.     A  large  fraction  remained  in  this  cii\ 

The  first  clTect  of  this  new  settlement  was  fell  politically  ;  indeed,  it  marked 
the  turning  point  of  the  city's  political  existence.     Moth  the  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats  struggled  to  control  the  new  vote,    The  Whigs  failed,  and  tllOir 
successor,  the   Native  American   party,  with  it-  cry  of  "America  for  Ameri 
can-!"  went  down  to  its  death  amid  riot  and  bloodshed. 

Hut  even  before  the  political  phase  had  assumed  any  prominence,  the  foreign 
population  Was  making  itself  felt  in  an  unpleasant  manner      Before  L840  the 
police  of  this  city  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  men,  draw  n  from  nil  v  oca 
tions  ;  stevedores  and  laborers  dissatislied  with  their  pay  were  eligible  to  serv e  ; 
and  the  Abolition  riot  ol    L  884,  the  Urea. I  and   Flour  riot  of   1  88?,  and  B0V  era  I 

others,  made  it  plain  to  the  oit)  s,.ion-  thai  the  police  would  have  to  bo  roorgan 

ized,  and  that  the  old  u  leatherheads "  would  have  to  go, 

The  new  element  wa-  crowding  the  old  more  and   e     Tl  Id  element 

began  to  escapo  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  Washington  Square, 

Wavcrley  Place,  A-lor  Place,  Fifth  Avenue,  and  East  P.roadua\  were  (lie 
favored  places. 

The  Five  Points  bj  L849  bad  become  one  of  the  pest  boles  of  the  city,  it 

was  the  source  of  deadly  menace  when,  on  M BjJ  L4th  of  thai  year,  cholera 
broke  OUt  there  and  threatened  to  annihilate  the  w  hole  population.  Hut  the 
great  peril  aroused  the  city  to  herculean  clforts,  and  the  plague  wiih  stamped 
out,  but  not  Indole  it  had  carried  oil"  hundreds  of  the  denizens  of  that  place,  .,1 
which  Charles  I  >ickens,  w  ho  v  isited  it  in  I  s>  I  I  under  guard  oi  the  police,  has 
written:  "The  narrow  ways  diverging  to  right  and  left  are  recking  everywhere 
with  dirt  and  tilth.     Debauchery   ha-  made  the  ver\    hOUSCS   prematurely  old. 

Nearly  every  house  is  a  low  tavern.  The  lanes  and  nlleys  are  paved  with  mud 
knee-deep;  ruined  houses  open  to  the  street,  whence  through  wide  gapi  in  the 
walls  other  ruins  loom  upon  the  eye;  hideous  tenements  which  take  their  name 
from  robbery  and  murders — all  that  is  loathsome,  drooping,  and  decayed  is  hero." 
The  indescribable  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Five  Points  agitated  the  good 

people  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1850  the  Now  Fork  Ladies'  Home  Missionary 
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Society  made  un  effort  to  clean  and  reform  the  place,  and  established  B  mis-ion 
there.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  all  past  ehronieleH  to  credit  the  ladies  with 
uuecess,  hnt  the  praise  seems  based  on  untenable  ground,  because  in  185?  the 
prevalence  of  crime  became  so  great  that  it  extended  out  of  the  Eive  Points  to 

other  districts  of  the  city,  oniony  on  the  East  Side,  the  haunts  <»f  a  crowded 
ami  degraded  foreign  population.  The  poor,  the  vicious,  and  the  dissolute 
herded  together.   The  Five  Point*  was  a  menace  oven  in  midday,  and  the  police 

were  impotent,  terrified,  or  in  collusion  with  the  rOgUCS.  So  grave  were  the 
conditions,  go  oulpabje  were  the  police  officers,  that  it  became  absolutely  neccfl 
sarv  to  agdin  reorganize  the  force,  The  confusion  attendant  upon  this  reform 
gave  the  lower  strata  an  opportunity  to  rise,  and  on  July  3d  of  the  year  men- 
tioned two  gangs  fought  on  l!a\ard  Street.  The  police  force  that  was  about  to 
go  out  of  existence,  was  driven  off  with  suspicious  ease,  and  the  flings  uniting 
erected  barricades  to  defend  themselves  ogoinsl  the  efforts  of  the  mayor  and  bis 

p088i  OOtnittotUH  i  but  the  mayor  was  determined  that  the  riots  should  be  put 

down,  The  militia  was  called  oul  and  the  gang  dispersed;  only  to  gather  again 

the  next  day  OH  Centre  Street.     Here  the  citizen  soldiers  made  short  work  of 

the  mob.    It  was  noted  at  the  ti        that  the  riotorfl  WOl'O  for  the  most  part  Irish; 

but  the  disorder  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Celtic  population.  Ten  days 
lotor  the  Germans  along  East  Twelfth  Street,  the  eon  tor  of  a  district  notorious 
as  "  Maekerelville,"  became  unruly,  and  again  the  mayor  was  compelled  to  take 

decisive  measures  to  quell  the  rioters. 

Kapidly  the  New  ,l  ork  City  of  to  day  was  being  created  in  the  midst  of  all 

the  turmoil.  The  foreigners  were f as!  attaining  the  supremacy.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  War  the  Americans  had  dwindled  into  third  place  in  point  of 
population;  the  Iri-h  were  in  the  lead,  and  the  Germans  held  the  second  rank. 
Park  Row,  once  a  favorite  promenade  because  ol  its  dreamy  "  Kissing  Bridge," 
bad  become  the  home  of  the  "olo  olo'  man,"  and  the  Bouworio  bad  bee,. me  the 

Bowery,  The  boor  garden  of  the  old  Dutch  burgher,  who  with  stein  and  pipe 
dreamed  away  a  happy  afternoon,  had  given  place  to  the  dive  and  the  gin  mill. 
The  shadj  walk  once  given  over  to  COUrtly  swain^  ami  coy  maidens,  was  now 
the  scene  of  hustle  and  hurry,  and  chicanery,  robbery,  and  license.  A  magazine 
writer  of  the  period,  speaking  of  the  Howery  in  Is?:?,  said  :  -  On.'  night,  in  the 
merrj  month  of  May  of  this  year,  a  gang  of  about  a  dozen  armed  ruffians 
boarded  a  Third  Avenue  horse-car,  knocked  down  the  conductor,  nibbed  and 
maltreated  BOVOHil  passengers,  and  got  clear  awa\  before  a  policeman  made  his 
appearance.   Suoh  incidents  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Bowery  and  its  purlieus 

at  night." 

The  "Bowerj  b'hoy"  was  then  in  bis  prime.   The  German  influx  which 
began  in  I  M.'.  made  N  ew  York  a  dancing  city,  and  the  barricades  with  which 
Dutch  dignity  and  New  England  puritanism  had  encircled  socieh  were  broken 
through.     The  young  bucks  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  families  introduced  dane- 
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hlg  in  their  circle,  while  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Apollo  Saloon  became  the 
favorite  stamping  ground  of  the  "b'hoy,"  the  forerunner  of  the  Bowery  tough 
of  to-day.  The  "b'hoy  "  ami  his  "  ladi-fren'  "  had  fashions  of  their  own.  The 
"b'hoy"  devoted  his  chief  care  to  his  hair.  The  back  of  the  head  was  always 
dipped  dose,  and  the  front  locks  permitted  to  grow  long.  Smeared  with  bear's 
grease  and  fucked  up  into  a  little  ball,  the  44  b'hoy  "  was  &  riffWW.  The  face 
was  invariably  close  shaven,  and  a  high  bat,  pitched  forward  and  tilted  to  one 
side,  was  the  onl\  proper  head  gear.  A  large  shirt  collar,  turned  down  and 
loosely  fastened,  exposed  the  neck.  The  proper  attire  was  a  long  black  frock 
coat  a  flashy  VOBl  CUl  low  t<>  expose  the  shirt  bosom  which  was  covered  with  or- 
nament-. Tight  trousers,  jewelry  dangling  all  over,  and  a  bad  cigar  tilted  at 
an  angle,  completed  the  costume  of  the  "b'hoy"  as  he  reclined  against  a  lamp- 
post or  swaggered  along,  with  rolling  gait,  with  his  "ladi-fren"'  on  his  arm, 
while  he  whispered  sweet  nothings  into  her  ready  ear  in  a  voice  which  ranged 
between  a  deep  growl  and  a  high  falsetto.  The  attire  of  his  "  ladi-fren'"  was  a 
cheap  but  exaggerated  copy  of  the  Broadway  mode.  The  skirt  was  shorter 
and  fuller,  the  bodice  longer  and  lower,  the  hat  more  gaudy  and  flaring,  the 
handkerchief  more  ample  and  more  rlauntingly  carried,  the  corkscrew  curls 
thinner,  longer,  and  stiller.  Her  gait  approached  a  swing,  in  imitation  of  her 
lord  and  master.    Both  bad  an  sir  of  "  I  know  no  fear  and  ask  no  favor." 

The  dances  at  Tammany  Hall  and  Apollo  Saloon  were  wonderful.  The 
young  bloods  w  ho  broke  away  from  the  prime  circles  and  visited  the  dances  of 
the  "b'hoys"  were  well  paid  for  their  venture  if  they  looked  on  quietly,  but  it 
was  dangerous  to  assume  a  look  which  approached  either  a  sneer  or  a  stare. 
Fists  were  always  handy*  no  other  weapons  were  used.  The  "b'hoys"  were 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  conventions  of  the  ballroom.  As  soon  as  their  exer- 
tions caused  their  temperatures  to  rise,  off  came  their  coats,  exposing  to  view 
red  shirt  sleeves,  and  the  fact  that  the  fluffy  white  shirt  bosom  was  a  deceptive 
dickey. 

There  was  a  purpose  in  the  wearing  of  dickeys  and  red  6hirte.  The 
"  b'hoys  "  were  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  glad  cry  of  "  Eire!  Eire  '.—Turn 
out!  turn  out!"  Belles,  dance,  everything  was  abandoned  when  the  courier 
rushed  into  the  dance  hall  w  ith  the  tidings,  and  in  a  trice  the  lads  were  all  pre- 
pared to  "run  wid  de  mashecn."  It  has  always  been  stated  heretofore  that 
the  firemen  were  responsible  for  the  many  tights  which  broke  out  when  rival 
volunteer  organizations  met  lit  a  conflagration  or  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of 
operations;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  not  the  volunteers,  but  the 
"  b'hoys,"  did  the  fighting.  Their  social  circles  centered  about  "  de  masheen," 
and  they  were  extremely  donnish  as  soon  as  a  fire  broke  out.  One  engine 
en.wd  felt  in  duty  bound  to  tight  the  other  and  do  its  mightiest  to  have  its 
favorite  reach  the  BCene  of  glory  first.  This  naturally  involved  the  rival  engine 
company,  but  the  "b'hoys"  invariably  began  the  trouble. 
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The  "Bowery  Vhoy"  was  ft  pood  fellow  nevertheless,  Rood)  with  his  fists, 
he  whs  "on  the  square,"  and  rh  he  grow  older  and  gained  reason  be  shoul- 
dered the  muskel  for  his  country,  and  if  lie  came  back  be  became  absorbed  in 
the  genoral  population.  Hie  successor,  the  tough  of  to  day,  i- b>  many  degree* 
less  picturesque,  and  i*  devoid  of  nil  the  pood  instincts  of  the  old  fellow.  Eil 
offspring,  tbe  Bowerj  tough,  is  fclie  result  of  an  inherent  disposition  t..  rebel 
against  authority,  and  a  lack  of  the  refining  influences  which  are  now  making 
another  generation  of  the  Barao  t\  pc  impossible. 

The  last  serious  trouble  in  which  the  ESnel  Bide  played  b  prominonl  pari  was 

the  draft  riof  of  I  First  A  \  nine,  Second  Avenue  ami  Thirty-fourth  Street, 

South  Street,  Oorloars  Hook,  ami  e  dozen  other  stroote  in  the  immediate  locality 

were  the  scenes  of  the  hardest  elfortK  to  quell  fcllfl  riot,  It  wan  from  fclllB  difi> 
trict  ehietlv  that  the  vandals  poured  into  the  business  and  residence  sections  of 

the  city  to  loot,  pillage,  and  burn.    It  was  in  this  district  that  the  police  Imd 

their  terrible  hand  tO  hand  and  llOUSe-tO-llOnSQ  onCOUnton,  and  it  was  here  thftt 

the  militia  shot  ami  killed  the  marauding  leaders. 


An  efficient  police  force  soon  had  the  district  well  in  hand,  ami  the  disorder 
thereafter  was  of  a  desultory  nature.  Gangs, instead  of  infesting  whole  dia- 
triots,  were  confined  to  street  corners,  and  driven  from  there  either  to  places 
where  th.\  were  strictly  observed  or  to  parts  unknown.  Gradually  another 
element  whs  eating  its  way  into  the  erstwhile  new,  and  reducing  its  spirit  to 
meekness  and  submission.  From  Cherry  Hill,  steadily  northward  the  new  ele- 
ment forced  its  way,  and  the  old  W8S  compelled  to  seek  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  away  from  the  scene  of  their  past  glories.  Even  the  terrible  Five  Points 
Was  rendered  a  safe  thoroughfare,  ami  though  when,  in  the  '7<»>.  ft  Chinaman 
took  up  his  al.ode  in  Pell  Street  the  shrews  threw  boiling  water  over  him,  the 
planting  of  a  whole  colony  of  Mongols  went  steadily  on,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Why os  ami  other  toughs  succeeded  in  ti mil v  establishing  themselves. 

A  remarkable  evolutionary  process  is  noticeable  on  the  East  Side.  Out  of  a 
scone  of  sylvan  bliss  in  one  centun  was  evolved  a  center  of  brawl  and  riot, 
and  this  again  hah  been  rendered  into  a  hive  of  industry,  where  the  struggle  for 

existence  ie  keenest,  but  where  the  peace  of  civilization  prevails. 


FOREIGN  COLONIES  OP  THE  EAST  SIIHv 


'Tlim  UAVS  T11R0WN   IlSIDB  TOBIB  OLACKlNd-BOXM   vm>  mm.  m  i  ii  \  INTBBBSTBD  in 
no:  IMIABU  Of  IKBBN-'LBDBX-CRAP. " 
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THE  East  Side  is  everything  but  American.  The  manners  and  tongues 
of  the  people  are  foreign,  ami  once  within  the  limits  of  thi6  great  center 
of  poverty  one  can  easily  imagine  himself  transported  to  a  foreign  land. 
Hy  a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  one  can  be,  without  travel,  in 
Gormany,  in  Italy,  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  and  visit  several  sections  of  these 
nations.  Here  can  be  studied  the  Customs,  manners,  and  beliefs  of  at  least  half 
B  do/.en  foreign  lands,  and  a  score  of  dialects  can  be  heard  that  baffle  the  under- 
standing of  the  most  learned  linguist.  So  varied  are  the  languages  spoken, 
that  while  a  certain  foreign  tongue  serves  in  one  district  it  is  of  no  value  at  all 
in  another. 

Of  all  the  foreign  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  section  of  the  citv,  the 
one  that  makes  itself  most  manifest  is  the  intense  clannishncss  which  possesses 
these  people.  They  hold  aloof  o„e  from  the  other,  and  will  not  mingle  if  they 
Can  help  it.      Vet  in  spite  of  themselves  they  are  mingling.    Their  children 

born  here  are  reaching  out  into  the  world,  and  their  hands  clasp  acrose  the  bar- 
riers. With  the  generations  to  come  these  sections  will  disappear,  and  all  blend 
into  an  harmonious  American  whole. 

Striking  out  from  the  City  Hall  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  it  is  but  a  short 
distance  to  Paradise  Park,  the  center  of  the  Five  Points.  This  district,  once 
famed  ae  the  stamping  ground  for  the  worst  thugsand  thieves  that  ever  breathed 
in  New  York  City- the  "Whyo  gang  "-is  now  a  quiet,  peaceable  little  breath- 
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OLD  MULBERRY  BEND.   (Now  Mvlbbrri  Bbnd  I'akk.) 


ing  spot,  showing  on  all  sides  what  good  influences  can  accomplish.  Here,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Five  Points  Mission  School,  are  a  lot  of  Italian  youths 
—little  business  men  and  little  gamblers.  They  have  thrown  aside  their  black 
ing  boxes  and  are  deeply  interested  in  the  hazard  of  "solan  'leben— crap " 
until  the  approach  of  a  possible  customer,  when  the  game  breaks  up  immedi- 
ately and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  eager  lad-  all  pointing  down  at  his 
boots  and  shouting,  "Shine!  free  cents— come  on!"  Brush  them  aside,  and 
without  any  .-igns  of  di.-appointment  they  are  back  at  their  game  until  BOmO 
other  prospective  patron  arrives. 

Striding  across  the  park  is  a  tall  woman,  swarthy  of  feature,  clad  in  a  helio- 
trope skirt,  brown  waist,  and  a  blue-and-gold  kerchief  across  her  ample  bosom 
On  her  head  she  bears  a  tremendous  bundle  which  would  cau.-e  an  ordinary 
mortal  to  groan  beneath  its  weight,  yet  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  her  at  all. 
She  has  been  accustomed  to  that  form  of  drudgery  from  childhood,  and  though 
vou  feel  like  strangling  the  hulking  brute  of  a  husband  who  shambles  along  he- 
hind  her,  she  -ces  nothing  wrong  in  his  ca.-y,  nonchalant  manner.  One  little 
gambler  slinks  away  from  the  game  as  the  pair  approach  ;  his  father  will  not 
tolerate  idleness,  and  woe  betide  him  if  he  is  caught  at  play. 


Follow  this  queer  couple  through  Baxter  street,  where,  if  one  betrays  anj 

signs  of  verdancy  or  appear.-  in  the  lea-t  seedy,  he  will  he  dragged  into  one  of 

tin-  se  id  hand  clothing  .-ton  -  thai  hue  the  -treet,  and,  after  running  the  gaunl 

let  of  muscular,  strident  "  puller-  in,"  yoUOOmeiotO  Mulherrx  Bend  I  'ark,  before 
which  a  swarm  of  foul  pest  spots  have  given  way.  ^  0U  arc  in  the  heart  of  the 
Italian  district.     Ahoiit  yon  there  -wirls  a  gaud\,  hu-\  throng,  through  whoio 

vcinseour-.es  the  impetuous  1.1  1  ..t   -..nthem  BuropO,  w  ho  in  their  lovei  and 

hate-  are  fiery  and  licrce,  and  w  ho  are  a-  quick  to  itriko  01  tllOJ  arc  to  care—. 
They  seem  to  be  continually  quarreling  as  the\  speak.    Their  impetuosity  Hndl 

an  outlet  in  the  quick,  jerky,  loud  utterances,  and  the  soft,  languoroua  tonguooi 
which  the  poet  speaks  is  unheard.    Across  the  park  i-  Mulberry  Street,  bj  Bomo 

dubbed  "'Tin-  Italian  Wall  Street,"  hccau>c  of  tin-  many  hanking  hou.-cs  and 
mone\  exchanges  that  line  that  thoroughfare     How  deep  rooted  the  climui-hm |SJ 

of  the  Italian  i-,  manifests  itself  in  thc-e  banking  establishments,  which, although 
they  ha\e  time  and  again  proved  irresponsible,  are  still  trusted  b\  till  lon\. 

who  prefer  the  hazard  of  an  absconding  hanker  to  the  security  of  a  savings  bank 

where  Italian  i-  not  spoken. 

The  great  Italian  colony  is  the  result  of  wholesale  fraud  and  deception  pr»c 

deed  on  a  simple-minded  people  by  their  kinsmen,  who  saw  in  tin-  folk  an 

Opportunity  for  amassing  wealth.    The  padr        v\  ho  contracts  to  furnish  strong 

men  to  dig  trenches  and  build  railroads  semi-  to  hi-  agents  in  Italy,  who  till  the 
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country  with  gaudy  posters  tolling  «f  a  land  whore  gold  can  bo  dug  by  everj 
one;  little  farms  are  sold,  the  money  invested  in  a  poaaage  t.>  America;  but  at 
the  Barge  Office  these  doluded  people  are  mot  by  theirwily  brethren, who  hasten 
to  disillusionize  them,  and  then,  from  Booming!)  purely  philanthropic  motives, 
offer  to  procure  work  for  them.  They  must  In-  supplied  with  tin-  necessary  im- 
plements, which  arc  furnished  at  most  outrageous  prices ;  thej  are  turnod  over 
to  tlioBO  forwhom  tlioy  woro  brought,  and  1 1  • « -  padrone  receives  a  largo  commia- 
sion.  The  pay,  which  is  i"  them  a  godsend,  is  a  out  in  the  rate  paid  to  those 
whose  places  they  come  t<»  till ;  tin-  priees  they  have  to  pay  for  lodgings  t"  these 
name  padroncs  almost  devours  their  earnings,  ami  they  art-  kept  in  a  state  of 
misery  ami  del  it  until  they  grow  wiser  and  tear  I  hciuseh  es  away  from  flic  crush- 
ing.  grflSp  Of  the  padrone  ami  strikeout  for  themselves.  Then  others  must  he 
brought  over  to  take  their  places,  and  ho  they  keep  >>u  coming  ami  coining, 
pouring  into  this  country  in  (.'real  hordes  even  year. 

Away  from  the  padrone  the  brawny  laborer  seeks  a  home,  and  find-  it  with 

Borne  countryman  who  has  already  emancipated  himself  from  the  master.  His 

landlord  is  burdened  with  children,  among  them  several  daughters,  One  Of  whom 
BOOH  becomes  w  ile  nnd  slave  to  the  boarder,  who  sets  up  for  himself  and  takes 

in  boarders  too 

Bul  oven  then  the  Italian  is  mil  froofrom  the  padrone,  lie  has  shaken  "if 
■  ai.'  specimen  only  to  tall  into  th<-  clutohos  "I  another.     From  the  importing 

padrone  to  tin  ntracting  padrone  is  only  a  step.    In  his  search  for  labor  he  is 

handicapped  by  his  ignorance  of  the  vernacular,  and  is   polled  t.»  have  re- 
course to  the  employment  bureau,  where  he  must  pay  a  large  (  imis.sion  for 

the  privilege  of  being  placed  OH  the  list  of  applicants,  and  in  many  cases  must 
agree  to  givo  up  a  largo  percentage  of  his  earnings  every  week  for  the  right  to 
become  one  of  bhe"gang8"  furnished  to  railroadH  or  to  building  contractors. 
The  poor  fellow,  by  this  time  rendered  homesick,  begins  i"  dream  of  a  return  to 
the  simple  life  ho  lod  before  he  came  here  Booking  lor  gold.  And  now  he  falls 
into  the  hands  of  another  padrone,  who  offers  to  take  care  of  his  savings. 
Denying  himself  everything  bul  the  meanest  animal  comforts,  he  hoards  every 
pennj  against  the  day  he  will  re  embark  for  home.    He  is  happy  now.   At  last 

he  has  amassed  bheenon  is  mum  ..f  ono  hundred  dollars,    He  will  withdraw 

the  money,  purchase  a  steerage  ticket,  and  soon  he  will  be  Lome,  away  from 
the  earkingoare  and  heart  breaking sorrowrof  America,   r.ut,  alas,  ai  or 

flies  like  wildlife  through  tin  lon\.     He  rUBneS  along  the  street  like  One  be 

reft  of  his  M-nses;  he  reaches  the  hanker'.-  office  ;  a  crowd  has  gathered  in  front 
of  the  place.    Cone  are  the  glittering  gold  piece  which  he  gfljod  at  through  the 

umdou  i„it  yesterday;  gone,  to.,,  i-  the  banker  with  his  hard  earned  -avin-> 

and  tho.se  of  hundreds  more  just   like  him.     lie  shrieks  aloud  in  his  ftgonj  ; 
w  ild  threats  rush  from  his  lips,  and  the  Stiletto  WOuld  not  be  long  in  finding 
its  \\-a_\  i,,  r  1  it-  banker's  heart   it    he  could         his  hand  Qp0n  him      The  police 
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drive  him  away,  and  sorrowfully  he  returns  to  his  home,  to  begin  anew  the 
bitter  struggle. 

On  Sunday  the  Italian  (piarter  is  u  merry  spot.  The  trench  digger,  the  rag- 
picker, the  barber,  all  throw  aside  their  .are-;  they  gather  in  the  back  yards 
around  ke^'s  of  heer,  which  have  been  purchased  jointly,  and  with  heer  ami 
Miii^'  and  cards  the>  spend  the  day,  with  now  and  then  a  tight  or  a  cutting 
scrape  to  bring  the  festivities  to  a  Budden  close.   On  holy-day.-  the  yards  are 

transformed  into  shrines,  and  are  thronged  all  day  long  by  the  devout,  come  to 

kneel  before  the  saint,  whose  day  it  is.  The  6trects,  too,  are  gay  on  these  days 
with  processions  in  honor  of  the  saint,  ami  you  see  the  laborer  transformed  into 
another  being  a-  In-  BtrutS  along  behind  a  band  of  music,  all  resplendent  in  the 
glories  of  the  uniform  of  the  "  Bersaglicri  "  or  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the  hus- 
sar. The  Italian  |ove  for  glitter  ami  pomp  will  vent  itself  in  the  purchase  of 
gorgeous  trapping-  to  he  used  on  these  festal  days.  In  another  direction  does 
the  same  love  for  display  manifest  itself  :  the  Italian  funeral  is  a  glittering 
panoply,  with  music,  uniforms  and  banners,  and  long  lines  of  carriages  follow  - 
ing a  gaylj  caparisoned  hearse  hearing  a  purple  coffin. 

lo.me,  Naples,  Calabria,  and  Sicily  give  to  this  colony  its  members,  and  little 
love  is  displayed  between  the  sections.  The  Calabrese  are  looked  down  upon 
by  all  the  others  as  the  lowest  type  of  Italian  ;  the  Sicilian  ranks  next,  and  the 
Roman  and  Neapolitan  vie  for  first  honors.  <>ne  Roman  will  not  betray  an- 
other, although  he  may  surrender  a  Calabrese  to  the  detectives  who  may  want 
him  for  some  cutting  affray,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  members  of  the  same 
secret  society,  when  all  provincial  prejudices  will  give  way  before  the  fra- 
ternal tie.  Besides,  the  Italian-  regard  the  police  a-  intruders,  ami  prefer  to 
settle  their  affairs  in  their  own  way.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the  /. ,/• 
talionif,  and  would  mete  out  punishment  in  that  way  without  the  aid  of  intru- 
sive authorities. 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  that  Park  Iiow,  on  the  east,  would  confine  the 
Italian  colony,  hut  within  recent  years  they  have  crowded  across  that  thorough- 
fare, down  int..  the  heart  of  Cherry  Hill,  depriving  that  locality  of  the  distinc- 
tion it  once  held  as  being  one  of  the  toughest  parts  of  the  city.  Gone  are 
the  "gangs,"  the  rowdies  nnd  the  hoodlums,  the  "speak  easies,"  and  the  hideous 
dives  ot  vice.    Instead,  an  industrious  people,  giving  the  police  a  minimum 

of  trouble,  and  causing  a  few  old  residents  to  .-hake  their  heads  mournfully  over 
departed  "glories."  Cherry  Street,  Oak  Street,  Roosevelt  Street  and  its  envi- 
rons, once  fraught  with  peril,  are  now  safe  enough  for  the  most  timid. 

Side  by  -ide  with  the  Italian  encroachment  of  this  district  comes  the  Greek. 
It  was  over  here  that  the  first  troop  of  Grecian  patriots,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  if  not  the  strength  of  their  glorious  ancestry,  gathered  to  embark  for  the 
mother  COUntrj  a  feu  years  ago  and  help  attack  the  Turk.  It  was  here  that 
the  air  rang  with  wild  "Zitos"  when  the  news  of  victory  came  over  the  wires, 
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and  here  men  wept  when  they  rend  the  story  of  the  Greek  hosts  fleeing  in 
frantic  haste  from  the  resistless  Mussulman  horde. 

There  are  not  many  of  them  here,  perhaps  a  few  thousand,  who  eke  out  a 
scant  livelihood  by  vending  fruits  and  candies  from  push-carts.  They  have 
a  hard  time  of  it,  poor  fellows !  They  succeed  in  getting  into  everybody's  way, 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  have  enacted  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of 
their  commerce.  If  they  are  not  displaying  luscious  fruits,  they  are  thrusting 
huge  bunches  of  flowers  into  your  face;  and  here,  too,  the  municipal  authorities 
interfere.  The  police  courts  know  them  well,  but  kindly  magistrates  have  come 
to  know  them  too,  and  they  frequently  sympathize  with  them; 

But,  withal,  they  manage  to  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it.  after  the  day's  work 
or  the  day's  imprisonment  is  over.  See  them  in  the  Cafe  Thcrmopyhc  or 
Cafe  Athenia  on  Madison  Street,  smoking  from  chibouks,  or  sipping  eolTee, 
or  reading  the  latest  news  from  home.  They  are  apparently  without  a  care, 
and,  as  if  to  bear  out  that  impression,  they  burst  into  snatches  of  song.  Dive 
into  Hamilton  Street,  another  departed  glory,  and  hear  the  tinkling  of  the 
mandolin,  and  the  glorious  though  untrained   voices  trolling  exquisitely  the 


sweet  pastoral  or  the  warrior's  song,  and  one  feels  Mire  that  they  are  a  happy, 

careless  people. 

Crossing  Catharine  Street  one  plunges  right  into  ilie  Jewish  district,  01 
rather  strikes  the  outskirts  of  it.  It  is  interesting  to  begin  down  here,  because 
this  was  the  scene  <>l"  the  last  struggle,  the  spot  where  the  Jewish  uolouisl  found 
the  L.rreatr>t  resistance.  Here  in  Cherry  and  Monroe  Streets,  om  e  occupied  all 
tin  way  h\  Irishmen,  strong,  sturdy,  and  brave,  there  are  to  da\  Jew 

They  come  from  southern  Russia,  a  hard)  people,  with  grim  determination. 

They  resisted,  with  more  courage  than  the  others,  the  barbarities  of  the  C/ar, 
and  fought  most  bitterly  for  their  rights.  Thr\  came  with  the  last  OXOdnS, 
and  found  the  congested  district  to  the  north  not  to  thoir  liking.  The  river 
front  attracted  them,  and  they  sought  tO  make  their  abodes  then-  ;  but  their  in- 
road was  resisted  fiercely  by  those  who  were  already  in  possession,  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  to  surrender  their  dedre.     Bui  0  trulv 

brave  people  tire  ot  contest,  and  the  [rish  gradually  withdrew,  some  to  the  wesl 

side  of  the  city  and  others  to  Cherry  Hill. 

To  day  the  Jews  are  in  complete  DOSSOSSionj  ami  Corlears  Hook  I'ark.oiice 
the  scene  of  many  a  row,  is  now  quiet  and  peaceable      The  Corleais  Hook 
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district  \>  worth)  of  a  little  mention,  because  bore  may  bo  seen  the  very  last  of 
the  struggle  for  supremacy,  There  are  '•till  a  few  short  blocks  occupied  by 
Irish,  while  other  blocki  are  polyglot  Jews,  I ri-h  and  Italians  making  up  the 
population,  mid  very  often  all  three  may  he  found  iii  the  same  building,  lint 

the  outlook  in  thai  the  Jbws  will  there,  tun,  train  complete  iniihtery,  with  the  ex 

ception  of  the  Pew  blocks  surrounding  the  ear  Btablos,  which  are  occupiod  by 
the  employees  of  the  railroad. 

From  Corloar'fl  Eook  to  EuSl  Broadway  or  Oram!  Street  is  an  easy  step. 
The  latter  -treef  is  the  shopping  center  of  the  (ihctto,  and  is  at.  all  times  a 
busy  hive,  similar  to  the  shopping  mart*  of  Fourteenth  and  Twenty-third 

Streets,  ESoflil  I  Iroadway  is  the  center  of  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the 
GhettO.  An  avenue  al... ut  half  a  mile  in  length,  well  kept,  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  lined  lor  the  most  part  with  dwelling  of  u  good  class,  it  has  become  (|„. 

chosen  promenade  of  the  Ghetto.   The  lower  part  of  the  street  is  given  over  to 

peddlers'  Supply  Stores,  where  the  itinerant  merchants  replenish  their  stocks 
nightly.  The  upper  part  boasts  of  a  nmnher  of  claim  housed  in  old-fashioned 
drawing  rooms,  newspaper  oth.vs,  and  a  great  huilding  dedicated  to  intellectual 
purposes  oroeted  by  the  Educational  Alliance.  Situated  on  the  corner  of  East 
Broadway  and  Jefferson  sired,  the  Hebrew  Institute  i„  the  magnet  that  draws 
all  the  intellect  ..f  the  Ghetto  to  East  Broadway.    It  ha-  been  estimated  that 

sevenh  thousand  peoplo  visit  il  weekly.     To  the  Russian  student,  dm  en  from 

the  academy  or  university,  this  brilliant  thoroughfare  is  especially  attractive  It 
is  so  unlike  the  other  streets  of  the  Ghetto.    Nightly  the  Ghetto  pours  its  host 
denizens  into  this  street,  ami  the  road  is  tilled  with  a  never-ending  procession 
dressod,  bright,  and  apparently  without  a  wire.   The  Hussiau  monopolizes 
the  procession,  and  the  street  has  been  called  "Novskv  |»n>spekt,"  in  good- 

nature.!  sarcasm,  after  the  famous  boulevard  of  St.  Petersburg. 

.     T,,< [Xlw  lmr,or  iN  ""  '""•'"•live  resting  place  alter  the  promenade  and 

,U'rc'  ovt'r   ,m'  ''",U>1'  <"'"«'.        tea   a   la   A\/,w,   the  .p.iet  talk  is  eon- 

tinned  by  the  little  groups  that  gather  about  the  marble-topped  tables  or  the 
cessation  u  es  general  if  the  gathering  is  congenial,    Even  type  of  the 

I'1",""  "i;iN   bfi  f0Und  »'  ffoe   parlor,  and  the  social  spirit  engendered 

by  the  dose  touch  across  the  table,  the  Letter  understand!.,.:  arris  ed  at  over  the 
harmless  beverages,  is  serving  a  good  purpose.  I.  is  amusing  ...  n,.te  the  tw  inkle 
...  the  eye  ol  the  church  pillar  as  he  listens  to  the  young  enthusiast  describe 
the  wonders  ot  the  hasehall  game,  or  to  see  tins  young  Sport  listening  with  rapt 
attention  to  a  longhaired  Russian  descant  on  harvvin's  foeon  These  Coffee 
parlors  have  their  rounders.  who  Btaj  npall  night  and  visit  all  the  parlors  in  rota 
tion,  ju.-t  like  the  uptown  res.. its. 

From  Tamil  Street  WO  Should  step  over  ,..  the  Boweiy,  because  Of  the  two 
.d.hsh  theaters  permanently  estahlished  there.     The  theaters  are  know  n  as  the 
H-I.a  and  the  VS  mdsor.      The  former  is.  the  Old  Howorj   of  historic  men,- 


orv.  These  theater-  are  deplorable  institutions,  serving  only  to  degrade  their 
patrons.  They  are  absolutely  of  no  literary  value,  and,  while  the  players  are 
men  and  women  of  some  ability,  the  plays  arc  of  the  crudest,  most  clap-trap 
order,  all  tending  t..  glorifj  the  .leu.  If,  however,  they  should  he  viewed  merely 
as  amusement  resorts,  they  serve  their  purpose  well,  and  the  fishwife,  the  peddler, 
and  the  tailor  are  carried  away  from  the  realm  of  care  and  woe  and  transported 
to  scenes  of  happiness,  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  are  the  chief  theater-going 
evenings.  The  better  classes  do  not  visit  these  theaters,  which  have  been  given 
over  to  the  lower  strata,  a  none-too-eritical  crowd.  The  newspapers  of  the 
Ghetto  Ignore  fchem,  and  the  gallery  god  is  the  all-powerful  critic.  But  he 
is  a  partisan,  and  w  ill  not  tolerate  a  kindly  word  for  any  one  hut  Ins  especial 
favorite. 

Numerous  Other  phases  of  life  present  themselves  for  consideration  in  the 
Ghetto.  There  are  the  big  buildings  devoted  entirely  to  the  "sweating"  indus- 
try, except  where  some  poor  congregation  has  transformed  a  loft  into  a  house 
Of  worship;  the  synagogues,  some  lavish  in  Oriental  ornamentation,  others 
crowded  int..  shop  buildings  and  tenement  houses,  sometimes  as  many  as  three 
in  one  huilding;  the  different  feast  and  fast  days,  with  unique  ceremonials  and 
Observances;  the  numerous  charities;  the  many  benefit  societies,  composed  of 
lanMmU  ;  and  the  home  life  of  a  home-loving  people.  All  these  things  are 
WOrthj  "I  extensive  study  by  the  faithful  student  of  humanity.  But  wemust 
hasten  ..ut  Iron,  the  Ghetto  to  the  other  sections  of  the  East  Side  which  have 
yet  to  he  discussed. 

Kli  in  l>,  uteoMand  presents  itself  next  for  consideration.  A  tremendous 
foreign  element,  boasting  of  more  voters  than  the  Americans  of  the  city  it 
occupies  three  miles  of  the  East  Side.  The  German  citizen,  never  undesirable, 
With  a  more  civilized  early  training  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  hrings  with 
him  t..  this  country  skilled  hands,  powerful  sinews,  frugalitv,  uprightness,  and  in- 
dustry, lie  ia  dependent  on  DO  one  hut  himself  ami  his  Maker,  and  is  no  sooner 
On  the  sod  ..I  a  new  land  than  he  at  once  casts  about  for  means  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  plying  the  same  vocation  in  which  he  was  en-aged  l.efore  he  left  the 

mother -country.  < >r.  if  he  has  Q0  handicraft,  he  offers" his  strength  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  becomes  one  of  the  thousands  of  workers  in  the  busv  hives'of 
industry.  II,*  sons  and  daughters  are  imhued  w  ith  a  desire  for  education,  w  hich 
18  easily  obtained,  and  they  generally  succeed.  They  have  no  special  character- 
';",  S  |!f  ,ln'^  ,ur  "Ulnm'r-  ™«.v  »*rge  into  the  great  whole,  and  pass  through 
their  hw  s  w  tthout  attracting  the  comment  that  other  classes  of  foreigners  do 

S„    tJiere  are  a  few  little  features  of  their  lives  that  are  perhaps  interest- 
ing.   F.rst ,.  a  fondness  for  music,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  many  Saenger 
"•<-     foen,  the  love  for  athletics  and  sp-.rts,  which  expresses  itself  in  the 
many  lurn  ami  Sehnutzon  societies. 

For  a  short  space  the  German  district  is  Hanked  by  the  "gas-house  district," 
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which  extends  from  Tenth  to  Twenty-third  Streets  cast  of  First  Avenue,  and  is  a  rather  unruly  part  oi  to*  D  Rough 
laborers,  employed  in  the  gas  works  and  ear  stables,  reside  there,  and  they  laok  good  influences.  Here  may  be  found 
the  "morgue,"  as  the  cheap  whisky  shop  is  known,  the  gin-mill,  and  the  gang  which  assembles  on  the  street  corner 
and  amuses  itself  by  plaguing  pedestrians.  It  is  the  scene  of  mixed-ale  rows  in  which  heads  are  broken,  and  from 
Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning  the  "growler"  rushes  freely. 

North  of  Thirty-fourth  Street  the  aspect  begins  to  change.  The  population  becomes  mow  <•os.nopol.tan,  and 
German,  Irish,  and*Americans  mingle  freely;  with  the  former,  however,  in  the  largest  proportion.     Here,  too,  one 

tinds  oases  in  this  arid  desert  of  brick  barracks; 
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whole  blocks  of  private  dwellings,  occupied  b\ 
people  of  independent  means,  break  up  the  mo 
DOtonOUS  rows  of  tenement  llOUSOS.     filter  OnQ 
passes  the  "  slaughter-house  "  district,  at  Fortieth 
Street,  these  oases  become  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, until  it  seems  as  if  the  backbone  of  the 
tenement  house  has  been  broken.    Hut  it  not 
for  long  that  this  happy  delusion  remains.  The 
tenement  house  is  master  of  the  situation,  and 
above  Fifty-ninth  Street  is  again  in  almost  com 
pletc  control. 

At  Sixty-fifth  Street  one  detects  signs  of  a 
Slavic  population,  and  a  lew  blocks  farther  north 

is  the  heart  of  the  Bohemian  district  How  large 
this  colon)  is  has  not  been  determined,  but  a  fair 
estimate  can  he  made  from  the  fact  that  they  OCCU 
pv  BOme\<  hat  over  half  a  mile  of  territon  They 
are  a  hard-working  lot,  living  in  the  most  abject 
misers  and  ignorance,  and  in  manners  uncouth 

and  vuhmr  They  are  huddled  together  in  most  nprnlid  tenements,  and  rank  venture  oul 
of  the  district  in'  which  «hev  have  feed  their  abode  TIlOJ  have  h.tle  to  cheer  the,,-  livOi, 
and  the  beggarlv  pittances  thev  earn  in  the  big  cigar  shops  where  th< -y  are  employed  make 
it  impossible  for  then  to  reach  out  for  better  things.  Men,  won,,,  and  children,  al  are 
Connected  with  the  Cigar-making  industry,  and  a  half  dOZen  EaCtOnei  right  m  the  heart  ol  the 

colonv  -rive  them  work.  . 

Strikes  occur  therewith  great  frequency,  and  the  stubborn,.,  1   |he-e  people  standi 

them  in  g  1  stead,  for  thev  generally  BUCCCed.     But  Witt  all  .her  „,l,,„,al  warlnre  and 

self-exposure  to  hunger  thev  have  not  vet  succeeded  in  improving  their  hve    a,,  a„  ,|,  tinod 

to  wait  a  long  tin.e  before  their  ahjeCt   litiOD  will  0  gO.     Except  when  thev  are  on  a 

strike  they  are  a  peaceable  people  and  give  the  police  hut  little  trouble. 

\  „tra  •  people  the.,,.1   untouched  Us  the  .nHuencc.  that  are  refining  most  of  the 

other  foreign  colonies.     A  poverty-stricken  district,  where  s.p.alor  *  ommpreso.,  and  when- 

 unn,,  is  at  it-  higheJ  tension.     FrightftiUj  d«»Ul  are  the  |  pie,  and  thev  re,.,e 

to  mingle  With  any  but  the.rown.     Within  their  midst  morals  an-  loOM  and  super... (.on  great. 
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The  people  arc  doomed  to  o  bopele    i  i 

istencc;  i'vcii  the  children,  who  by  accident 

of  birth  arc  American,  seem  without  bopo, 
nn«l  it  will  take  Bovoral  generations  before 
the  Slavonic  taint  of  servility  and  vulgarity 
will  entirely  disappear.  It  if  impossible  to 
touch  these  Slavs  by  1 1  * •  •  Bamo  motbods 
through  which  others  um\  he  reached  ;  their 
bigotry,  their  Buperstition,  their  aloofness  in 

mi  intense. 

The  Bohemian  National  Hall,  an  irapo 
ing  ediliee  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
generating the  population,  accoin|)lished  very 
little  ;  in  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  beer  sal. .mi 

on  the  ground  Boor  of  the  building  is  its  most 
popular  feature.  SalooiiH  abound  on  every 
street,  sometimes  as  many  as  hall  a  dozon  On 
a  I. lurk.  The  one  paper  in  the  P.ohcmian 
tongue,  the  II las  Lidu,  does  not  receive  the 
support  from  its  people  to  whic  h  it  i.-  en- 
titled. 

The  most   northerly  tenement  house  dis 
triet  is  occupied  by  Italians,  and  this  upper 
colony  promises  to  become  greater  than  the 

one  surrounding  the  Five  Points.    It  is 

known  as  Little  Italy.     From  ( hie  Hundred 

and  Second  to  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Street  it  stretches  away,  holding 
within  its  limits  a  tremendous  population  that  is  Increasing  every  year,  and 
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promising  to  engulf  the  neat  dwellings  and 
drive  out  the  better  population  above  One 

Eundred  and  Sixteenth  Street.  Reformers 
and  philanthropists  regard  this  growing  col- 
ony with  dismay.  Beyond  the  reach  of  their 
present  efforts,  which  are  totally  inadequate 

to  i  «'  than  leaven  the  misery  and  ignorance 

of  the  vast  mass  of  humanity  downtown,  this 
uptown  foreign  colony  bids  fair  to  present  ex- 
treme difficulties  in  the  near  future.  A  ride 
uptown  will  show  to  the  observer  cross  street 
after  cross  street,  extending  to  the  river,  til  led 
with  tenement-houses,  the  inmates  of  which 
are  swarming  over  sidewalks  and  roadways 
with  seemingly  no  object  in  view  except  to 
exist  from  day  to  day.  They  rarely  leave  the 
district  unless  to  visit  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  still  worse  sections  downtown,  so  that 
they  know  nothing  of  the  beautiful  parts  of 
the  island.  It  is  surprising  how  few  of  them 
visit  Central  Park.  Of  small  parks  there  are 
as  yet  none  in  this  section,  although  the  city 
has  planned  one  at  the  foot  of  One  Hundred 
and  Twelfth  Street,  near  the  Recreation  Pier. 

A  little  farther  north  the  Harlem  River, 
a  scene  of  industry,  affords  a  barrier  against 
further  encroachments  by  the  tenement-house.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  terrible 
octopus  will  not  succeed  in  throwing  one  of  its  tentacles  across  the  liquid  barrier. 


THE  EAST  SIDE.  BISTORT 

TIIK  GHETTO — how  dramatic  that  phrase  has  become  !  What  interests 
it  awakens  how  manifold  the  suggestions  it  give-  birth  to  in  the  brain  ! 
Philanthropists,  sociologists,  missionaries,  novelists,  all  display  a  keen 

eagerness  1m  delve  into  the  wealth  of  that  much-explored,  little-under- 
stood Held  of  humanity.  To  the  philanthropist  the  Ka,-t  Side  means  wretched 
lie**  and  misery,  Squalor  and  poverty,  Which  his  wealth  can  alleviate;  to  the 
missionary  it  resounds  with  the  appeal-  of  anguished  BOUls,  despairing  because 
doomed — souls  which  might  be  saved  if  the  story  of  peace  and  salvation  were 
told;  to  the  enthusiastic  social  reformer,  burning  with  a  desire  to  regenerate 
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mankind  and  hasten  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  holds  out  the  allurement  of 
magnificent  possibilities  for  the  demonstration  of  his  theories;  to  the  novelist 
it  suggests  "human  interest"  with  a  background  that  would  lend  itself  most 
gratifyingly  to  the  realism  his  inspired  pen  would  paint 

Fet,  with  all  its  allurements,  with  all  its  possibilities,  it  is  a  most  baffling 
field,  so  strangely  is  it  constituted,  so  great  are  the  contrasts,  so  dissimilar  the 
character-,  so  varying  the  phases.  Here  is  poverty,  stalking  grimly,  carrying 
a  hundred  miseries  in  its  train.  Here  are  lives  into  which  there  has  scarcely 
ever  crept  a  ray  of  sunshine,  to  whom  everything  that  has  been,  is,  and  will  be, 
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is  like  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  Here  is  liitter  disappointment  for  one  w  ho 
struggles  and  aspires,  and  is  denied  tin-  succc.-s  deserved.      Here    is  wraith, 

sordid  and  cruel,  grinding  human  flesh  and  bones  and  reaping  more  wealth. 
Here  is  vice,  boldly  flaunting  itself  in  the  faces  of  the  innocent,  reaping  a 
golden  harvest,  and  dragging  souls  to  perdition.  EI  ere  is  sloth,  unwilling  to 
share  the  God-given  burdens,  and  preying  upon  the  ereduloui  Bind  the  be* 
nevolent. 

•  Here,  too,  dwell  Bimple  Truth  ;  plain  [nnocence ; 
Unsullied  Beauty;  sound,  unbroken  Youth. 
Patient  of  labor,  with  a  little  pleased  . 
Health  <'\"it  hlooniiiij;  ;  unainhitioiis  Toil  ; 
Calm  Contemplation,  and  pin-tic  Ease  " 

The  pride  of  "a  stiff-necked  people"  stands  in  the  way  of  the  philanthropist 

seeking  to  reach  those  who  would  he-  worthy  of  his  disinterested  hcne\ olence, 
lie  discovers  that  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  being  drunk  by  the  unworthy, 
while  those  whom  he  strove  to  reach  conceal  their  need  from  prying  eye-. 
The  exalted  missionary,  bringing  words  that  to  her  mean  everlasting  life,  finds  a 
people  obstinately  clinging  to  a  faith  that  was  old  before  hers  was  born — a  faith 
for  which  thousands  have  died  martyrs'  deaths,  and  for  which  millions  more  have 

suffered.  She  discovers  that  the  few  souls  which  she  thought  she  hud  saved 
were  lost  to  her  before  she  reached  them,  and  that,  while  mouthing  the  gospel 
of  brotherly  love,  they  brought  sacrifices  to  the  altar  of  Mammon.  The 
social  reformer  discovers  that  those  to  whom  he  would  preach  his  theories 
regard  them  as  chimerical.  He  is  constrained  to  first  modify  ami  then  discard 
the  attempted  demonstration  of  his  theories,  and  from  the  regeneration  of  man 
kind  he  descends  to  the  regeneration  of  localities.  The  novelist  wanders  aim 
lessly  up  and  down  the  streets  seeking  "character."  He  carries  away  with 
him  a  raging  headache,  an  I  hazy  recollections  of  miles  upon  miles  of  tenement 

houses,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  children,  making  already  thoroughfares 
well-nigh  impassable,  and,  lastly,  a  hideous  conglomeration  of  sounds  called 
noise.  He  recalls,  too,  how  jealous  that  great  mass  of  tenement  houses  w  as  of 
its  secrets,  how  his  every  step  was  eyed  with  suspicion,  and  how  doors  were 
slammed  in  his  face.  More  exasperating  still  is  the  recollection  that  when  he 
finally  stormed  the  citadel  he  was  denied  further  progress  because  he  could  not 
understand.  A  strange  tongue  confronted  him,  one  that  Bounded  familiar 
enough  at  first,  but  passed  further  and  further  away  from  his  comprehension 
and  was  soon  entirely  lost  to  him. 

The  Ghetto,  as  some  call  the  East  Side,  differs  from  all  other  (ihcttos 
in  history  in  that  it  is  of  voluntary  origin.  There  was  no  deliberate  plan 
to  organize  an  independent  colony  within  a  city,  but  it  resulted  from  the 
terrors  of  the  centuries  that  have  passed,  never  assuredly  to  return;  the 
instincts  born  id'  endless  persecutions,  and  the  habit  born  of  compulsion,  com- 
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pclled  it.     From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccnturj  the  Ghetto,  having 
its  practical  inception  in  Venice,  had  been  forced  upon  the  .lew.     Little  won 
der,  then,  that  when  the  time  came  when  once  again  the  .lew  might  live  where 
he  chose,  he  was  loath  to  part  with  that  which  had  become  a  pari  of  his  life. 

However  the  spirit  moj  have  rebelled  against  it  when  fust  the  Venetian  Doge, 

and  a  few  veils  later  Paul  IV..  commanded  it,  the  long,  long  veais  of  injustice 

had  so  accustomed  the  Jew  to  'he  Ghetto  thai  he  did  doI  know  how  to  live 
outside  its  boundary. 

The  history  of  New  York's  (ihettO  begins  with  the  coronation  ol  \h\ 
under  III.,  Czar  Of  all  the  Russia*.  The  reign  of  rapine  and  murder  that  was 
instituted  with  the  countenance  of  the  authorities  caused  the  .lews  to  rush  with 
frantic  haste  from  beneath  the  svvav  of  the  tv  rant.  The  late  Harold  Frodorio, 
writing  of  "The  New  Kxodus"  for  the  New  Fork  Tinas,  i*  authority  for  the 
statement  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  tvveiiiv  live  thousand  Jewish 
families  tied  from  Russia  between  April,  1881,  and  June,  |ss-j  Across  the 
Khineland  they  lied,  and  with  a  prayer  to  Jehovah  thev  OOnfldod  their  lives  to 
w  hatev  er  Moating  bottom  was  in  the  <pia\ .    "  To  A  merlco  I  "  was  the  dominating 

cry,  prompted  by  knowledge  of  o  land  of  peace,  a  country  where  no  tyrant 

held  arbitrary  sway,  a   nation   where  the  cardinal  truth  of  liherlv  and  equal 

opportunities  governed. 

Emerging  from  the  darkness  of  oppression,  blinded  by  the  glare  of  tllO  sun 
of  liberty,  distracted  and  helpless,  it  was  hut  natural  that  they  should  follow 

their  pioneer  brethren  who  had  already  solved  the  DlVStOrj  of  existence  in  this 
(••am  try. 

The  great  mass  of  tcrrilied,  knout  scarred  refugees  still  hoped  to  be  near 

those  who  worshiped  the  same  Jehovah,  felt  the  samo  longings,  and  spoke  the 

same  tongue.  So  it  was  that  around  this  handful  of  pioneer*  there  sprang  up 
the  great  colony  which  is  with  us  to-day.     Hester,  EsSCX,  and  l.udlow  Street** 

were  the  first  to  be  pre-empted  by  the  homeless  refugees.  A  few  thousand, 
attracted  by  kinsmen,  found  their  way  to  Baxter,  Bayard,  and  Mott  Streets; 

the  former,  however,  became  the  nucleus  around  w  hich  the  great  mass  thronged, 
and  when  the  first  mad  rush  was  over,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  district 
bounded  l.\    Kivington  Street  on  the  north,  (  anal  Street  OH   the  south,  the 

Bowery  on  the  west,  and  Clinton  Btreel  on  the  east,  had  boon  seized  by  the 

newcomers.  Hut  this  boundary  limit  has  DOi  been  retained,  and  to  duv  all  thee 
-trccts,  with  the  exception  of  the  I'owery,  are  right  in  the  ver\  heart  of  the 
Ghetto.  Its  boundary  to-day  is  Tenth  Street  on  tin-  north,  ( 'hern  Street  on 
the  BOUth,  (ioerck  Street  on  the  east,  and   the  Howerv  on  tllO  WOlt,     To  thin 

must  be  added  the  territory  included  between  Baxter  Street,  Bayard  Street,  and 
<  anal  street. 

Prior  to  this  period  in  Jewish  history  there  were  comparatively  few  Russian- 
Polish  J6W8   in  New   York  Citv .      A   very  liberal   e-timate  would   place  the 
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figure  at  thirty  thousand.    These  were 
divided  into  different  groups,  die  two 
chief  cen ton  being  Baxter  and  Bayard 
Streets,  and  Hester  and  Essex  Streets. 
But  even  those  groups  »civ  of  re- 
cent origin.    Up  to  1878  the  Ger- 
man Jews  had  predominated  in  tins 
city ;  bat  the  ( terman  predominance 
began  in  1846,  before  which  time  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  Jews  were 
almost  the  "nlv  representatives  of 
their  faith  In  America.    It  is  not 
our  intciitii.il  hero  t<>  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  the  history  of  Jew  ish 

settlement  in  this  country,  hut  we 

give  those  facts  because  they  have 
never  been  mentioned  before. 

'J'lic  tenement  Ik. use  hud,  up  tu  the 

time  of  the  new  exodus,  practically 
noi  existed  ;  hut  with  thin  Midden  de- 
mand  for  accommodation,  landowners 
perceived  the  possibility  of  spendid 
investments,  mid  the  great  barracks, 
which  Boon  niter  became  mi  almost  un- 
a  Russian  EXILE.  solvable  problem  for  municipal  authori- 

ties, supplanted  the  thousands  of  neat 
comfortable  dwellings.  The  few  that  have  resided  the  onslaught  present  a 
quaint  Bpectaole.  Their  old-fashioned  Btoops,  and  moro  antique  ottic  windows 
almoBl  I.-,  m  the  shadow  of  the  big,  six-Btory  tonemenl  house  alongside  are 
monuments  of  the  Ens!  side  that  was. 

Truck  drivers,  who  up  to  that  time  hud  eked  ou,  bare  liveli  Is.  reaped 

fortunes  in  those  days  bj  transforming  their  carts  Into  on.nihuses,  ,,nd  devot- 
mg  themselves  exclusively  to  the  guidance  of  wanderers  to  the  homes  ofsome 
near  relatives.  It  was  a  common  Bpectaole  in  those  days  tor  fl  \atgfi  ,,„.„ 
wagon  to  dash  into  Essex  Street  or  its  environs  loaded  to  overflowing  with 
human  freight.    Men  with  long  beards  and  quaint  corkscrew  curls  ("  Payes"  thei 

n>-c  eulled)  dangling  over  their  ears,  wrapped  in  hoavj  over  its  (these  OVQI)  in 

the  summer  timei  and  visored  caps,  under  which  skullcaps  showed  j  women  clad 
meanly  but  m  all  the  colors  of  the  roinbow.and  their  dipped  hair  rudely  con- 

Cealed  beneath  rough  w.gs;  mai.Iens  as  gorgeously  hedceked,  with  an  even  mora 
gau.ly  sear!  thrown  over  their  still  unsliorn  locks;  children  olad  in  a  combin S 
tlOn  garment  th.it  reached  Iron,  the  throat  to  the  hools-oll  packed  in  the  WOgOU 
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clutching  onxiousl\  the  little  bundle  that  contained  all  their  earthly  possession-, 
and  guarding  most  zealously  a  little  slip  of  piper  on  which  was  written  the 
name  mid  address  id'  the  one  to  whom  they  looked  tor  guidance  and  help  in 
this  New  World.  Out  of  the;  tenement  house  a  great  crowd  woidd  rush  and 
surround  the  wagon. 

The  absolute  stranger  was  eared  for  by  his  countrymen  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Of  .mi'  thing  he  was  certain:  he  would  not  pass  a  hungry  Sabbath. 
After  '•  the  I. ride  was  welcomed  "  on  the  Sabbath  eve.  the  uShammas"  (beadle) 
would  distribute  the  applicants  among  the  various  members  of  the  congregation, 
and  rare  indeed  was  the  Jewish  home  which  had  arrived  at  some  degree  of 
comfort  which  did  not  have  at  least  one  "orach"  (stranger)  at  the  Sabbath 
fable,  lint  the  influx  of  so  many  strangers  resulted  in  a  lodging-house  system, 
right  in  the  tenement  house.  Many  families  eked  out  their  scant  means  by 
taking  in  boarders.  The  apartments  occupied  by  families  consisted  mainly  of 
a  living  room  and  a  bedroom;  three  rooms  meant  independence,  while  four 
indicated  atlluei.ee;  yet  in  these  two  rooms  there  were  sometimes  to  be  found 
as  many  as  hall  a  dozen  boarders,  for  whom  the  living  apartment  became  a 
general  sleeping  room  at  night,  while  the  members  of  the  family  crowded  into 
the  bedroom. 

Hester  and  Ludlow  Streets,  as  has  been  stated,  were  the  two  main  arteries  of 
the  COlony,  and  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  thoroughfares  was  the  hub 

around  which  the  great  population  revolved.  Here  originated  the  "Pig  Mar- 
ket," so  .ailed  because  everything  but  pork  is  sold  there.  It  became  also  a 
market  plaeo  for  labor;  willing  toilers  would  gather  there  every  morning  and 
an  ait  the  arrival  of  some  one  who  needed  their  services.  Tailors  preponder- 
ated; not  because  the  workers  had  plied  the  needle  in  Russia,  but  having 
learned  that  there  was  a  demand  for  tailors  in  the  city,  they  had  abandoned 
their  previous  vocations,  to  become  operators  of  the  nerve-racking  machine  or 
the  back  breaking  pressor's  iron. 

For  those  who  had  no  handicraft  there  was  but  one  resource— peddling 
Some  took  to  hawk,,,.-  vegetables  and  fish.  They  found  a  good  market  for 
their  wares  right  at  home,  while  those  who  adopted  the  basket  were  com- 
piled to  wander  out  from  the  Ghetto.  Hundreds  of  these  itinerant  merchants 
soon  found  their  way  all  over  the  city,  and  others  crossed  the  river  to  Brook- 

VU.     I  he   peddler's  life  was  indeed   bitter.     Fi        early  morning  until  the 

Shades  Of  Ulght  drove  him  bade  to  his  mean  home  he  climbed  innumerable 
flights  ol  stairs,  knocking  at  doors,  and.  with  much  trepidation,  repeating  the 

whohaT  I  ,,,Vi°m7,V'f  'liS  hll^t  '-^  Knglish  that  the  pionee» 

'U         ","1hl"  «W  to  him  with  many  difficulties.    He  trembled 
eetthe  door  migh    e  slammed  in  bis  face.    His  sensitive  nature  shrank  from 
.... ness.       ,  feared  tat  his  scanty  earnings  might  be  depleted  bv  the 
theft  of  some  of  Ins  wares.  If  he  was  graciously  permitted  to  enter,  he  plucked 
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up  courage  and  repeated  the  catalogue :  '"Suspenders,  collah  1  »ur  t.  .n^,  'lastic, 
mutches,  hen  keches— please,  lady,  buy."  It',  perchance,  the  good  woman  would 
demand  something  that  he  had  not  enumerated,  he  would  invite  her — thanks 
to  the  forethought  of  liis  instructors — to  "  look  in  basket. 

These  peddlers  "  perlers  "  tlie\  were  called  intheOhetto  were  oftentimes 
men  who  had  been  wealthy  merchants  in  Russia,  but  had  been  compelled  to 
flee,  leaving  their  possessions  behind,  often  they  were  the  #sfo,  and  in  their 
ranks  were  to  be  found  precentors  and  theological  Btudents;  men  of  great  bib- 


lical and  Talniudie  erudition, 
Russian   lives  in  Ts 
their  hands  nor  done 
ing  the  hymns  and 
lithrgy,  had  thrilled 
them   to  tears  or 
dies  of  joy.  These 
pelled  to  expose 
ships  of  the  ped- 
terrors  that  seemed 
ness,  were  added 
hoodlums,  and  often 
ni  urned     to  their 
iaged,  clothes  ruined, 


who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
ademies ;    who    had  never  soiled 

manual  labor;  whose  voices,  chant 

miads  of  the  orthodox  Jewish 
their    hearers,   and  moved 
elevated  them  to  rhapso- 
men    were    now  C01U- 
themselves  to  the  hard 
dler's  life.    To  the 
a  part  of  the  busi- 

the  attacks  of  the 

these  poor  unfortunates 
homes  with  baskets  pil 
and  features  bruised.  But 
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with  the  perseverance  of  despair  (characteristic  of  the  race,  because  of 
centuries  of  persecution)  they  returned  to  their  labors,  resigned  to  the 

violence,  Seeking  bread. 

This  system  of  peddling  became  somewhat  more  ambitious  in  a  short 
while.  The  vendors  soon  learned  the  characters  of  the  women  with  whom 
they  dealt,  and  invited  them  to  purchase  more  costly  articles  than  the.  littU 
odds  and  ends  contained  in  the  baskets.  The  opportunity  of  obtaining  clothing, 
furniture,  and  even  jewelry,  OH  credit  from  these  men  wa-  welcomed,  and  the 
system  of  "customer  peddling"  wns  born.  Baskets  were  discarded,  and  packs 
laden  with  dress  patterns,  tablecloths,  blankets,  and  the  like,  were  carried  about 
for  delivery  to  patrons  who  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  wares  in  installments. 
Women,  principally  widows,  embarked  in  the  business  at  this  juncture,  and  as 
the  years  rolled  on  amassed  wealth;  they  did  not  deprive  their  brothers  of  any 
thing,  the  field  was  broad  enough  for  all.  Many  an  East  Side  landowner  traces 
the  beginning  of  his  fortune  to  his  "customer  perling"  days.  The  system  Ins 
been  much  abused  and  brought  much  misery  to  unfortunate  purchasers  whom 
the  law  allows  to  be  thrown  into  jail  in  default  of  prompt  paymonl  of  the 
installments. 

Up  to  this  time  for  the  tailor  and  for  the  huckster  the  conditions  were  not 
bad.   Competition  was  not  very  great,  the  sweat  -hop  was  yet  unknown,  and  all 


made  fair  livelihood-.  It  remained  for  later  influxes  t,.  change  these  condi- 
tions and  bring  misery  into  tin-  livOS  of  the  tailor-  and  the  hucksters. 

Hut  there  was  very  litt  le  todistraol  the  minds  of  the  people  frOUl  the  care- of 
life.  The  theater  war.  unknown,  and  OXCOpI  when  a  few  jovial  spirit-  wandered 
into  the  Bowery  ami  found  their  wa\  to  thfl  Atlantic  Oardeii.  \erv  little  music 

and  song  were  heard.   The  lynagogues  wore  the  favorito  gathering  places  for 

the  men,  who  after  a  day's  toil  and  mi-crv  would  find  solace  in  poring  over  the 
musty  tome-  of  the  Talmud.     l  or  the  women  the  life  \\a-  frightfully  DlOUOtO 

nous.  To  them  was  deuiod,  by  force  of  circumstance,  everything  thai  would 
make  their  burden-'  easier  to  bear.  The  antagonism  t"  these  pooplomado  11 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  visit  the  park*  and  noar-bj  resorts.   The  dread 

of  personal  violence  forbade  that. 

The  close  contact  with  the  synagogue  revived  the  religious  spirit      "  high 

degree,  and  places  of  worship  sprang  up  all  over  tho  Ghetto.  These  syno 
gogucs  woro  by  no  means  pretentious,  in  many  eases  Bomo  pious  mom 

bor's  front  i  m   being  utilized.     The    more  aspiring  congregations 

engaged  halls  and  lofts,  transforming  them  Into  temples.  The  mom 
bership  of  the  congregations  was  composed  of  "Jandslouto,"  clannish- 

ne-s  I'overniii"  even  the  spiritual  features  of  life.     PoddlflTS  who  had 
been  precentors  became  precentors  apiin.  but  did  Hot  ••ease  to  be  ped 

dlers.    Od  Friday  afternoon  these  men  of  dual  occupations  would  hasten 

h..me  earlier  than  usual  to  recuperate  for  God's  -mice,  throw  ofi  1 1  it 


workday   attire,  and  don 

N  mgregation  was 

center    Buffloienl  to 
toil.    Even  the  most 

not     alTord     to  pav 

dollar-  a  year  for  this 
preached  every  even- 
noon,  eked  out  their  pittances 
to  children  whom  they  gath- 

schools  were  called  ( Iheder, 

might   be,  he   still  managed 

( Iheder  to  be  taught  to  read  Hebrew 


the  Sabbath  coal  and  high  hat 
wealthy  enough  to  pay  the  pre 
render  him  Indepondonl  of 
affluent  congregation  could 

more    than     live  bundled 

service.    The  rabbis,  who 

ing  and  on  the  Sabbath  after 

by  giving  religious  instruction 

.red  at  their  homes.  These 
and  however  poor  a  father 
to  -••nd  bis  little  boj  i  to  the 

and  trained  in  Judaism.     Thus  it  is 


a  cause  Of  wonderment  to  many  that  BO  large  a  number  of  .lews,  who  ha\e  bOOD 

carefully  trained  in  the  religious  beliefs  "f  the  race,  prove  faithless  to  their  early 
teachings  and  !>•  ne  agnostics,  and  even  infidels. 

The  mad  rush  from  the  <  zar's  domain  -topped  as  suddenly  as  it  began, 
thanks  to   the   I  «•   liberal  views   of   OoUnl   Dmitri  Tolstoi,  who  succeeded 

[gnatiefi  as  Russia's  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  bulk  of  the  immigration,  for 
several  years  after  1882,  was  made  up  of  wives  hastening  to  their  husbands, 

parents  to  children,  and  sweethearts  to  betrothed. 
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Tho  Jews  "i  Gtalibid  began  to  arrive  within  h  few  years  after  the  Russian- 
polish  in!ln\,  iiml  tin  s  pre-empted  tin-  district  (nolnding  Willet.  Tin.  Sheriff, 
mid  Ridge  Streets.  Tho  Galician  Jews  wore  nol  of  tho  same  material  an  the 
Russians,  and  did  nol  make  as  much  progress  as  their  prcdocossors.  They  fur- 
nished, for  tho  firsf  time  In  Now  ^  orb  Jewish  history,  professional  mendicants, 
"  schnorrers,"  who  knockod  at  ovory  door  in  the  Russian  Jewish  colony,  and 
with  outstretched  hands,  and  ready  curses  or  blessings  on  their  lips,  demanded 
alms.  They  also  furnished  domestics  mid  common  laborers,  who  underbid 
their  Russian  brethren. 

Speaking  a  dialect  simijar  in  principle  yel  different  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  their  Russian  brethren,  bigoted  where  the  Russian  was  conservative  and 
oven  liberal,  the  two  colonics  could  have  nothing  iii  common,  and  were,  ami  are 
to-day,  far  apart  and  antagonistic. 

Russia,  in  1891,  was  the  scene  of  another  exodus;  the  persecution*  begun 
afresh,  and  brought  greater  hardships  than  those  "f  ten  years  before.  The 

academics  were  emptied  of  their  Jewish  Students;  cities  were  deprived  of  their 

merchants  and  artisans.  A  narrow  sone  of  residence  was  permitted,  which  being 
already  overcrowded,  now  threatened  to  fill  to  Buffooation,  mid  flight  was  nil 
that  was  left  tO  the  .leu.     According  to  Harold    Frcdeiie,  sixt\ -three  tllOU- 

sand  eight  hundred  ami  Bixty-ono  adull  fugitives  reached  Hamburg,  on  their 

way  to  England  and  tho  I'nitcd  States,  in  the  fort}  seven  week>  from  .Ink  H>, 

1801,  to  tfity  81,  L802.    Again  the  greater  number  came  to  this  country,  and 

ncarlx  all  of  them  remained  in  New  ^  ork  City. 

This  addition  to  the  population  worked  many  wonderful  changes  in  the 
economy  of  the  foreign  colony.  Although  it  WSB  apparent  that  it  would  work 
much  harm,  no  effort  was  made  to  present   the  refugees  from  finding  shelter. 

Infactjsoi  f  the  more  prosperous  banded  together  and  organized  the"  Each- 

m.Mith  orehim"  .shelter  for  the  Strangers),  and  rented  a  house  where  friend- 
less wanderers  were  oared  for  until  other  provision  could  he  made  for  them. 

It  was  a  great  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  colony,  hut  it  WOS  horne  without 
complaint;  men  wero  eager  to  contribute,  and  felt  hurt  if  they  were  not  called 
upon  f,,r  their  quota. 

These  now  arrivals  contained  every  conceivable  clement,  in  some  respects 

better  and  in  others  worse,  than  the  first  influx.  Common  laborers,  tailors, 
art.sans  of  all  kinds,  came  on  the  one   hand   to   underbid  their  predecessors. 

bringing  misery  ami  want  lor  those  with  whom  they  ,  ipeted  and  for  them 

Selves;     It   was  then   that   tin-  "  sweat -shop "  was  horn,  with  all  its  horrors 

Women  crowded  me  from  the  "finishing"  tables,  and  many  times  from  tho 

machines.   At  the  same  time  there  wore  professional  men-lawyers,  whose 

knowledge  oi  Russian  \m  was  valueless  here;  phyaioians,  who  prided  them- 

selves  upon  their  continental  education,  and  insisted  that  they  were  more  com 

potent  than  their  American  OOtrfWn  8  ;  writer.,  whose  ignorance  of  the  vernucu- 
r.:e_> 


lor  rendered  their  literary  ability  useless,  until  the  one  Jewish  weekly  that  bad 

hcen  struggling  alomr  bad  competitors:  students,  who  in  the  midst  of  a  bril- 
liant scholastic  farcer  were  forced  out  into  the  world,  helpless.     Ignorance  and 

vulgarity,  culture,  refinement,  and  genius,  base  materialism  and  the  loftiest 
idealism,  were  all  huddled  together  in  the  Ghetto,  straggling,  with  frenzy, 

for  life. 

The  sudden  injection  of  this  new  element  not  only  upset  the  physical 
economy  but  destroyed  the  serenity  of  its  spirit.  Chaos  resulted  from  the 
clash  of  ideas,  and  the  Ghetto  was  forced  hack  in  its  progressive  career.  On 
the  one  hand  WOS  devout  faith,  on  the  other  absolute  skepticism  ;  conservatives 

ami  radicals  fought  bitterh . 

To  the  established  residents  this  country  wa.s  beginning  to  make  itself 
clear.  The  children,  American  or  foreign  born,  were  in  the  public  schools, 
and  Home  were  at  college.  An  effort  was  being  made  to  partake  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  b\  this  land  of  liberty,  and  already  the  Ghetto  bad  furnished 
members  of  the  bar,  physicians,  and  merchants.  To  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  newcomers  the  whole  world  was  out  of  gear.  All  government  was  tyranny. 
Individualism,  anarchy.  WOS  the  ideal  -tate.  They  had  been  ejected  from  the 
Universities  and  gymnasiums,  had  hem  driven  from  the  cities,  denied  the  right 
to  practice  their  professions,  for  no  just  reason,  and  in  the  agony  of  defeated 
ambition  they  sought  to  destroy  society. 

The  congregational  pillars  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  exertion 
oi  communal  authority;  an  organization  WOS  perfected  and  a  rabbi  imported 
from  Russia,  who  was  proclaimed  head  of  the  community.  It  was  demanded 
of  the  orthodox  that  they  submit  to  the  chief  rabbi's  dictation.  Butchers 
dealing  in  Kosher  meat  were  ordered  to  pay  a  meat  tax.     A  document  attesting 

that  the  meat  was  in  fortuity  with  the   Mosaic  code  was  given  to  those 

who  yielded,  while  those  win.  rebelled  against  the  rabbi's  authority  were  de- 
nounced. The  communit  y  w  as  notified  that  the  recalcitrants  were  in  "  Cherem  " 
(excommunication),  and  that  the  meat  sold  by  them  was  "trepha"  (unclean). 

A  cry  of  protest  went  up  from  the  butchers,  which  was  not  unheard.  The 
entire  community  was  plunged  into  a  war,  from  which  rabbinism  emerged 
defeated.  The  greatest  scholars,  the  ablest  writers,  and  the  best  citizens  of  the 
colony  were  ranged  against  the  rabbi.  True,  he  was  not  Without  able  allies, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  those  who  sided  with  him  were  those  win,  would 

benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  his  victory.    To  the  credit  of  the  rabbi,  it. 

mUSl  be  .fated  that  he  played  m>  prominent  part  personally  in  the  tight  and 
was  not  aware  when  he  left  Russia  that  he  would  embroil  a"  colony  of  his  co- 
rellgionuto  ...  Btrifo.  The  war  for  supremacy  was  conducted  by  those  who  had 
imported  him,  and  was  bitterly  waged. 

The  one  orthodox  paper  that  was  then  in  existence  was  the  organ  of  the  rab- 
binical party.     (  Mher  papers  appeared,  ami  their  columns  were  filled  with  bitter 
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denunciations,  slanderous  accusations,  and  eloquent  appeals  for  independence. 
Pamphlets  wen;  distributed  broadcast,  describing  misdeeds  committed  bj  the 
rabbi,  which,  however,  wore  provod  to  be  false.   Synagogues  which  hod  not 

been  consulted  wlii-ii  the  plan  for  tllO  importation  of  a  nililii  was  f« »rn i ti lalfi  1, 

ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  independence,  and  ever)  man,  woman,  and 
child  was  an  active  partisan. 

The  result  was  an  utter  rout  for  the  rabbinical  party,  and  ool  only  the  .lews 
of  N<  \\  York  Oity  but  those  of  the  entire  I  nitod  state-  wore  rescued  from 
the  peril  of  an  ecclesiastical  dictatorship.  .Jacob  Joseph  Charif,  the  rabbi 
whom  it  had  been  intended  to  make  supreme,  is  a  resident  of  the  Ghetto 

to-day.     He  is  tlie  head  of  Home  two  «»r  three  congregations,  and  possesses  no 

more  authority  than  anj  other  rabbi.  This  authority  is  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  the  people,  who  are  supremo.  The  people  pay  more  hoed  to  the  sugges- 
tions Of  the  lay  Students  tho  "  Maskillim  "  than  tO  the  rabbin,  who  have  peat 
respect  for  the  power  which  the  Miink illim  can  wield  at  any  moment. 

The  ecclesiastical  war  over,  it  was  believed  that  the  colony  would  now 
resume  i 1 1-  normal  state,  and  apply  itself  ..nee  again  t<>  the  task  of  self-improve 
ment.    But  that  was  not  to  be.    The  radical  element,  the  Diliiliatic  apiril 
which  had  accompanied  tho  last  influx,  now  gave  venl  t<>  itself  in  the  form  of 

anarchistic  agitation.  A  grOOt  peril  confronted  the  colony,  ami  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  be  Hiibmerged  b.V  the  waxes  of  discontent  that  poured 
over  it.    The  anarchist ie  propaganda  spread  like  uildlire.     |>a\  attcr  dav  new 

converts  were  made  to  tho  doctrine  of  destruction,  and  every  dancing  hall, 
every  shop,  everj  meeting  place,  became  a  forum  from  which  an  apostle  of 
anarchy  thundered  his  preachments.     M.  ii  and  women,  heretofore  content  to 

toil,  became  rebels,  and  employers,  erstwhile  benefactors,  became  tyrants, 
strikes  broke  out,  accompanied  with  violence;  the  police  had  their  hands  full, 
and  professional  labor  agitators  and  demagogues  of  all  kinds  became  dictators, 

With  power   tO  crush  all  who  crossed  their  path.    The  orthodox  were  panic 
stricken,  ami  tllOBO  W  ho  had  hoped  for  good  things  despaired.    The  public  Organs, 

in  order  to  exist,  became  anarchistic  in  tone,  all  except  the  one  orthodox  paper. 

which  was  time  and  again  threatened  with  extinction.    The  publishers  and  edit 
ore  were  constantly  in  danger  of  physical  violence,  and  newsboys  who  dared  to 
hawk  the  paper  were  robbed  Of  their  wares,  which  were  destroyed.     Even  tin- 
plays  produced  in  the  Yiddish  theaters  were  anarchistic  in  tone.' 

But  the  professional  agitators  encompassed  their  own  undoing,  and  just 
when  tl.e\  seemed  within  reach  of  their  ambitions  they  fell.   To  line  their 

eollers,  they  projected  picnics,  excursions,  and  dames.  ,,ot  hesitating  to  arrange 
for  public   dances  on   the    Day   of  the   Atonement,  all   in  the  name  of  the 

"propaganda."   The  functions  were  well  patronised,  the  "  Yom  Kippur"ball 
being  an  especial  favorite,  as  it  served  to  demonstrate  that  the  Anarchist  was 
above  religious  restraints.     When  accounts  were  called  for,  it  was  found  that 
R34 


nearly  all  the  monej  received  had  been  diverted  to  the  personal  benefit  of  the 
agitators,  and  a  erj  arose  against  the  dishonesty  of  the  leaders,  which  gave  the 

Socialists  an  opportunity  to  make  capital  for  their  doctrines.  Anarchy  declined, 
and  socialism  had  its  dav  of  triumph. 

The  more  Conservative  position  assumed  by  the  new  leader-  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  disgusted  zealots.  Instead  of  attacking  government,  the  form 
was  criticised,  and   instead   of   violence,  political   action   was  preached.  The 

anarchistic  organs  died  natural  deaths,  and  socialistic  writings  were  read  with 

avidity.     Socialistic  orators  held  sway,  and  Socialist  candidate-  presented  them- 

selve  for  public  office.  The  orthodox  organ  commenced  a  warfare  on  the 
Socialists, and  steadily  battered  away  at  their  arguments,  winning  hundreds  hack 
to  the  fold.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  t lie  Tutted  States  and  Spain  was 
the  death  knell  of  organized  socialism.  A  wave  of  patriotism  swept  over  the 
( ihetto,  and,  exasperated  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Socialist  organ,  thousands 
left  the  ranks  in  a  body,  returning  once  again  to  the  synagogue,  and  to  the  flag 
which  had  given  them  shelter. 

This  revival  of  conservatism  is  in  all  likelihood  destined  to  be  lasting:. 
Buffeted  by  the  waves  of  radicalism,  hurt  by  the  machinations  of  professional 
agitators,  the  laborers  are  heartsick  and  weary.  They  seek  peace,  and  they 
know  w  here  to  tind  it  now  .  They  do  not  propose  to  be  guilty  of  any  more  mad- 
ness. They  wish  now  to  pursue  their  careers  without  distraction,  and  they  have 
manifested  that  they  love  the  country  of  their  adoption,  and,  if  need  be,  they 
will  lay  down  their  lives  for  it.  Now  strong  this  new  spirit  is  was  manifested 
recently,  when,  at  a  patriotic  meeting  held  within  a  day  or  two  after  President 
McKinley's  call  for  volunteers,  over  one  thousand  young  men,  many  of  them 
erstwhile  Socialists,  pledged  their  lives  to  the  country's  cause.  Though  no  one 
planned  it.  the  meeting  became  an  anti-Socialist  demonstration,  and  bitter  cries 
of  denunciation  of  those  who  had  preached  disloyalty  rang  through  the  hall. 

Thus  the  (ihetto  has  emerged  from  darkness  to  light,  and  to  the  close 
observer  many  signs  of  a  constant  upward  tendency  are  manifest.  Ambition 
is  playing  an  important  part  in  the  regeneration  of  the  colony.  Longing  eves 
are  east  upon  the  professions  by  the  younger  element;  the  colleges  are  being 
asked  to  receive  them.  Law  and  medicine  are  especially  attractive  vocations, 
not  only  for  the  Ghetto  born  youth,  but  to  the  young  foreigner  who  was  denied 
the  privilege  of  education  in  Europe.  Already  there  are  over  a  thousand 
Ghetto  children  practicing  law j  an  almost  equal  number  are  practicing  medi- 

cine.  The  young  girl-  are  ambitious  to  become  pedagogues,  and  the  (ihetto 
Oliildren  in  the  public  BCllOols  are  now  for  the  most  part  taught  by  their 
Bisters  in  the  faith.  The  other  professions  are  being  reached  out  to,  and  the 
art-  are  not  neglected. 

The  tenement -house  is  furnishing  a  good  citizenship.  The  fishwife,  the 
vegetable  huckster,  the  peddler,  the  "sweater,"   are  giving  children   to  the 
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world  who  are  ambitious,  energetic,  and  persevering.  The  most  remarkable 
contrasts  are  noted  on  all  sides — parents  barely  able  t..  read  their  Hebrew 
prayers — children  acquainted  with  the  classics  and  speaking  three  or  four 
languages;  sons  lawyers  or  physicians, daughters  pnblic-sohool  teachers — fathers 
without  any  profession.  The  child  of  the  huckster  w  ho  makes  people  frantic 
With  his  discordant  cries,  thrills  his  auditors  with  an  inspired  musical  touch; 
the  son  of  the  tailor,  unable  to  w  rite,  pens  lines  of  faultless  meter  and  loftj 
ideals.     So,  without  number,  the  contrasts  are  manifest. 

Outwardly  none  of  these  things  arc  apparent;  they  can  not  be.  The 
crowded,  noisy  thoroughfares ;  the  miles  upon  miles  of  tenement -houses ;  the 
prevailing  poverty;  the  bitter  struggle  for  existence;  the  jealous  clannishness 
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AMMKD  in  between  the 
Italian  district  and  the 

Howery     is  Chinatown, 

that  bizarre  district,  the 
Mr  jca  for  all  visiting  Bight 
seers. 

The  ordinary  spectator  sees 

very  little  of  real  (  hina- 
tOWn.  He  sees  its  pictur- 
esque, its  humorous  phases, 
and  nothing  more.  ( >n 
the  street,  some  jabber 
ing,  leering,  almond  eyed, 
smooth-faced  creatures,  with 
pigtails  conspicuous,  and  clad  in 
pajamas,  lolling  carelesslj  about;  some 
munching  sugar  cane  which  they  carve 
from  long  staves  as  they  sit  on  the  stoops 
ami  the  curb  ;  a  number  of  quaint  geometric  figures  which  announce  a  club- 
house, a  "  jos.s  temple,"  and  several  eating  houses  where  chop-SUej,  yahgiman, 
and  other  celestial  palate  ticklers  are  served,  and  that  is  all.  He  does  not  sec, 
perhaps  does  not  know  of,  the  vice  of  that  little  triangle  of  M,,tt.  Tell,  an. I 
Doyers  Streets.  He  does  not  realize  that  men  and  women  enter  that  terrible 
district  never  to  leave  it  again  except  with  shattered  constitutions,  perverted 
desires,  an  I  corrupted  morals. 

A  keen-eyed,  muscular  and  desperate-looking  fellow  lolls  in  front  of  a  base- 
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which  holds  these  p.-.. pic  so  closely  together,  and  yet  divides  them  Into,  many  little 

groups;  the  aloofness  of  the  cultured  foreigner   from  the   American,  and  the 

tense  inwardness  which  always  has  been  characteristic  of  Jewish  life,  make  it 
impossible  for  the  superficial  observer  to  note  these  things.    But  as  the  Ghetto 

children  continue  to  strike  out  into  the  surrounding  world;  as  the  social 
spirit  manifests  itself  and  draws  all  elements  into  Q  closer  proximit\  ;  QJ  the 
Old  differences  disappear  and  give  Waj    tO  better  Understanding  and  warmer 

sentiment,  the  fondest  hopes  of  those  who  love  the  Ghetto  children  will  prevail. 

It  will,  BS  One  writer  without  the  pale  has  expressed  it,  uDl  0  tllO  corner 

stone   of   American  Judaism,"  and  out    from  the  GhottO  will  go  the  loSSODB 

of  Judaism:  "Brotherly  love— universal  peace." 
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ment  Store;  tllO  shades  are  drawn  tight,  the  door  (dosed.    <>n  the  w  indow  irt  a 

sheet  of  red  paper  with  geometric  figures.   If  curiosity  should  be  aroused  and 

an  attempt  to  enter  made,  the  grim  Cerberus  bars  the  way,  Unless  one  has  the 
open  sesame,  or  his  guide  has  sufficient  intluciicc  in  the  pro  per  direction.  No 
mere  greasing  of  the  palms  will  remove  the  obstacle.  Within,  either  Q  policy 
shop,  a  fan-tan  outfit,  or  an  opium  layout,  it  is  this  last  temptation  that  drags 
men  down  to  the  level  of  brutes  and  hurls  women  to  perdition    There,  in  those 

basements,  hermetically  sealed  against  the  stranger,  the  spell  is  woven  that 
brings  the  victim,  perhaps  some  curiosity  seeker,  hack   from  his  flight  to  the 

protection  of  his  friends,  to  the  delirium  <>f  the  "dope"  dream,  witb  its  train  of 

woe.  Time  and  again  is  the  story  told  of  the  silly  creature  inclined  to  be  ad- 
venturous, who  after  a  remarkably  short  exploration  of  the  mysterious  under 
ground  region  creeps  out  into  the  light  and  drag-  berseH  to  the  hospital,  there 
to  gasp  out  the  few  days  that  stand  between  her  and  death.  But  nOVOr  will  tllO 
full  story  be  told  of  the  women  who  went  in  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  dark 
depths,  never  to  come  out  again.  See  them  as  the\  Stand  in  front  of  the  tene- 
ments ..ii  I 'el  I  Street,  dressed  in  loose  wrappers,  their  eyes  dull  and  yellow- 
ringed,  every  feature  betraying  the  opium  fiend's  unmistakable  signs,  Sean  the 
fa.  «  -  closely,  and  the  recurrence  of  features  that  still  retain  traces  of  refinement 
causes  a  great  wave  ..f  pity  to  sweep  over  one.  I  '.tit  pity  is  wasted  on  them, 
and  BOme  frightful  oath  would  bfl  the  i'  W.u.1  if  ..nc  BOUghi  to  extend  the  hand 
of  sympathy.  They  think  they  are  happy;  they  have  some  one  who  provides 
them  with  food  and  opium,  and  they  would  gladly  dispense  with  the  former  if  it 
purchased  the  latter.  Now  and  then  a  little  child  Hits  across  one's  path,  a  queer 
little  bundle  of  human  it  \ .  The  children  are  never  pretty;  they  are  quaint, 
BOmbre  Creatures,  with  their  almond  eyes  and  VgfoQUMi  nOBeS  and  black  hair. 
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INTERIOH  OP  THE  CHINESE  RESCUE  MISSION  ON  DOYBK8  STREET. 


Many  efforts  have  Keen  made  hy  religious  organizations  to  regenerate  this 
diatriot.  How  well  these  attempts  liavo  succeeded  cad  boat  bo  judged  bytho  fool 
that  a  conversion  is  heralded  all  over  1 1 1  *  -  land,  It  is  a  noteworthy  occurrence 
bocause  so  rare.  Tho  Rescue  Bund  on  Doyens  Stnct  and  the  other  religious 
worker*  have  hope,  hut  nothing  in. ire.  True,  there  have  Urn  some  genuine 
conversions,  but  ill  the  fnee  of  tlie  herculean  efforts  made  to  purify  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  district  the  vioiousness  is  diseouragiog,  appalling.  The  first 
real  practical  move  toward  the  regenerating  of  Chinatown  is  the  proposed  widen- 

ing  of  Pell  Street,  which  will  wipe  out  Doyen  Street  and  leave  a  broad,  open 
highway  from  Franklin  Stroot  to  the  Bowery,  This  improvement  was  proposed 
by  President  Coogan,  of  Manhattan  Borough  (who  was  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion upon  the  death  of  Augustus  \Y.  Peters),  and  active  steps  toward  its  accom- 
plishment are  being  taken  at  this  writing,  although  bitterly  opposed  py  the 
property  owners  and  the  Chinese  tenants. 

Aside  from  the  natural  depravity  of  the  coolie  there  is  another  phase,  most 
serious  of  all,  so  far  unsuccessfully  comhated  with,  bocanso  a  Chinaman  is  secre- 
tive and  vindictive,  and  while  lie  will  not  betray  his  brother,  he  will  wreak  ven- 
geance in  his  own  way.    It  has  qoI  \et  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  police -court 
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reporter  to  write  the  -ton  of  a  Chinaman  complaining  to  a  magistrate  of  a  wrong 
done  him  by  his  fellow  countryman.   The  Chinaman,  Unless  lie  is  a  police  "stool 

pig(  ."  will  carry  his  tale  of  woe  to  the  mayor  of  Chinatown,  a  functionary 

elected  annually  and  invested  with  many  powers,  who  will  administer  justice  in 
his  own  way;  or,  failing  in  that,  the  whipcord,  the  weapon  of  the  highbinder, 
w  ill  settle  all  dispute.  The  same  weapon  await*  the  traitor,  and  is  effective  in 
debarring  the  Chinaman  from  seeking  Occidental  justice. 

h  i-  commonly  known  in  police  and  newspaper  circles  that  a  number  of  men 
are  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  illegal  enterprises  on  a  busi- 
ness scale.  The  policy  shops,  the  fan-tau  games  and  the  opium  joints  are  in  the 
hand*  of  this  company.  Who  the  members  of  this  company  are  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain.  Some  have  hinted  at  the  Six  Companies,  but  what  that  organi- 
zation really  is  or  who  compose  it  no  one  aside  from  the  silent  Chinaman  knows. 
Led  by  "stool  pigeons,"  converts  to  Christianity,  the  police  have  made  many  un- 
successful raids.  Convictions  are  impossible  invariably,  because  of  lack  of  evi- 
dence.  Tho  "stool  pigeons"  and  the  reform  societies  find  themselves  confronted 

with  th  mhined  oaths  that  the  slips  o|  paper  on  which  Chinese  characters  are 

printed  air  not  gambling  implements,  simply  handbills.  The  spy  is  unable  to 
swear  that  they  are  policy  slips,  because  he  was  not  permitted  to  play  with  them, 
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and  thus,  by  the  help  of  Bovoral  lawyers  constantly  in  the  employ  of  Chinese 
elionts,  the  gambling  don  keepers  wriggle  out. 

Fan-tan,  the  great  Chinese  game,  has  do  complexities  ;  it  i-  dopondenl  merely 
od  the  value  of  the  cards  in  hand.  Policy,  as  played  by  the  Ohinaman,  is  purely 
ii  matter  of  chance.  The  slip  is  divided  off  into  thirty«aiat  squares,  each  con 
taming  a  number.  These  are  sold  t..  the  players,  who  throw  ink  over  it.  The 
numbers  blotted  out  are  those  that  arc  played.  Simple  as  botll  of  these  gamofl 
are,  immense  mums  money  are  won  by  the  bankers  and  lost  by  the  players, 
especially  on  Sundays,  when  the  laundryman  deserts  hia  tub  and  journeyi  Prom 
the  environs  of  Greater  New  Fork  to  filott  street,  there  to  Bppnd  the  day  of 
rest  among  his  own.  On  that  day  the  little  triangle  -warm-  with  humanity,  and 
though  ordinarily  containing  nol  m«.re  than  two  thousand  human  beings,  on  Sun- 
day there  are  at  least  five  thousand  either  OH  the  8treetS,  Or  in  the  JoSB  HonSe, 
or  at  the  club,  or  in  the  dens.    Aside  from  gambling  or  « kitting  the  pipe"  the 


Chinaman  has  UO  amusements.  The  theater  which  blossomed  on  Dum  ps  Street 
was  found  an  impossible  venture,  and  has  been  given  up,  probably  for  good. 

HideOUB  OS  Ohinatown  is  in  the  day,  it  is  absolutely  repulsive  at  night.  The 
varicolored    lights  from  the  balconies  of  the  clubhouse  and    restaurants,  the 

lights  flaring  from  the  windows  of  the  shops,  lend  additional  grewsomeness  to 
the  aspect.  All  its  denizens  are  swarming  on  the  street ;  and  around  the  Kescue 

Mission  on  Doyers  Street  swirls  and  eddies  its  worst  elements.  The  strains  of 
the  molodcon.  the  wave  of  sacred  hymns  that  pour  out  of  the  open  door,  are  ren- 
dered discordant  by  the  harsh  interruption  of  some  squeaking,  shrieking  flute,  or 
bj  the  Crash  of  a  tom-tom.  In  the  hallways  one  catches  glimpses  of  creatures 
who  never  Step- OUl  into  the  sunlight,  and  w  ho  shun  even  the  weird  lights  that 
Hit  and  flicker  BO  dismaby.  (burnt,  hollow  -eyed,  and  trembling,  they  look  like 
WrfldtkS  rather  than  human  beings. 

A  hansom  dashes  up  to  one  of  the  \  ile  tenements:  a  vision  of  peroxide  and 

diamonds,  a  sound  of  familiar  raillery,  and  a  woman  has  disappeared  past  the 
sentinel  to  revel  in  the  joys  of  0  pipe-dream  ;  she  is  a  familiar  figure,  except  to 
the  besotted  creature  who  has  reeled  in  from  the  Bowery.  She  shakes  her  head 
dismally  as  a  flood  of  recollections  rush  through  her  befuddled  brain;  she  does 
not  mt  the  pitying  glance  of  the  blnc-bonneted  angel.  Site  raises  her  voice 
and  curses;  the  leering  celestials  jeer  at  her,  and  one  of  them  drives  her  back 
to  the  I  lower) . 

From  the  economist's  Btandpoinl  Chinatown  is  parasitical.    It  takes  from 

society  and  gives  nothing.    Except  the  ordinary  food  ware,  everything  consumed 

by  tin  lony  is  imported  from  the  mother  country,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the 

wares  Sold  to  gullible  sightseers  as  real  importations  from  China.    Mott  and 

Poll  Streets  abound  with  shops  w  hich  oiler  for  sale  everything  that  a  Mongol 
needs:  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  fans,  pipes,  li.pmrs,  tea,  and  opium,  all  of  which  are 
sold  by  Corporations  of  importers.  A  ( Ihinaman  does  not  want  anything  of  Occi- 
dental manufacture.  To  begin  with,  it  would  cost  too  much,  and  then  again,  it 
won Ul  almost  be  equivalent  to  a  profanation  to  attire  one's  self  in  clothing  that 
was  not  manufactured  in  China,  or  if  the  cloth  at  least  was  not  imported  and 
mode  up  here  bj  a  Chinese  tailor.  He  will  nol  drink  liquor  that  has  not  been 
imported,  or  if  he  has  learned  to  indulge  in  other  than  Chinese  drinks  he  will 
insist  upon  having  it  served  to  him  by  a  Chinaman. 

The  Bhops  of  <  Ihinatown  are  picturesque.  The  windows  are  filled  with  choice 
Mongolian  war.  ..  arranged  with  a  Bymmetrj  that  may  appeal  to  a  Mongol,  but 
winch  to  an  American  seems  confusion.  Silks  of  azure  hue,  fans  of  peacock 
feathers,  long  pipes,  prayer  sticks,  specimens  of  the  Chinese  artist's  brush,  chop- 
sticks, Chinese  slippers,  mushrooms,  liel.ee  nuts,  plates  with  Chinese  designs 
<l"»e  in  blue,  queer  porcelain  affairs  with  short  handles  and  deep  bowls,  which 

serve  the  ( Ihinaman  ob  s  sp<  incense  an.)  screens,  till  one  window.   A  glance 

within  the  shop  reveals  frie/.e  work  in  red,  and  gold  ornaments  the  rear;  in  the 
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coiners  arc  perched  images  of  the  per 
ticular  deity  who  presides  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  place.   The  image  is 
treated  with  great  consideration ;  over 
ln's  head  hangs  o  festoon  of  blue  silk; 

on  either  Hide  hang  red  BtroamorS,  "ii 
which,  in  letters  of  gold,  are  inscribed 
the  idol's  mune  and  his  manj  \  irtUOB  ; 
in  front  of  him  bum  sticks  of  ( Ihi- 
neso  incense,  emitting  a  pungent  odor 
that  the  ( Icoidental  nostrils  do  not  find 
overpleusunt.  In  the  middle  of  the 
store  sits  the  functionary  in  charge. 
He  lb  leisurely  smoking  a  pipe  and 
chatting  with  Bomo  friends,   lie  is  nol 

alert  fur  business ;  if  if  eomcs  lu  him, 
Well  and  g  I  ;  if  it  floM  DOt,  he  IS 

not  in  the  least  ruffled.  Another 
Mongol  sprawls  over  the  counter  mak- 
ing entries  with  ii  long  stick  of  wood, 
reduced  at  one  end  to  fl  fine  point,  in 
a  book  which  is  made  up  of  a  largo 
number  of  Bheets  of  wrapping  paper 

fastened  in  the  center.     An  explorer 

stops  in  to  negotiate  for  BOme  of  the 
wares  displayed  in  the  window.  The 
raconteur,  forced  to  break  off  in  the 
middle  of  B  BtOiy  to  attend  to  his  cus- 
tomer's wants,  dues  nut  seem  over 

pleased;  but  he  forces  a  smile  to  his 
lips  and  goes  behind  the  counter  to 

serve  him.     The  customer  points  OUt  a 

beautiful  fan  in  the  window  that  had 
caught  his  eve  in  passing.  It  is  made 
up  entirely  of  peacock  feathers,  and 

On  each  feather  is  painted  a  strutting 

peacock.  He  is  willing  to  pay  five 
dollars  for  that  magnificont  specimen 


of  Chinese  work,  but  what  is  his  surprise  when  be  is  asked  to  pay  not  more 

than  one  fifth  of   that   amount.     Then   he  will  perhaps   ponder,  and   it  will 

dawn  upon  him  that  the  cheap  labor  of  Mongolia  which  is  capable  of  producing 

such  work  tO  be  SQld  ton  thousand  miles  away,  after  freight  and  OUStOmS  dulv 
r. ',( » 


have  been  added  to  the  original  cost, 
at  a  rate  that  would  probably  not  pay 
for  the  painting  of  one  feather  in  this 
Country,  is  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  American  workingmen.  Then, 

pcrhap>,  he  will  congratulate  himself 
that  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1882  pre- 
vented the  great  Mongolian  hordes 
from  sweeping  into  this  country.  He 
will  understand,  then,  why  the  white 
cigarmakers  fought  so  bitterly,  about 

a  decade  ago,  against  the  introduction 

of  the  Chinaman  into  the  cigar  fac- 
tories, and  he  will  rejoice  with  them 
that  they  succeeded.  Perhaps  he  will 
not  feel   incensed   against   the  good, 

albeit  inhospitable  women,  who,  when 
the  first  Chinaman  made  his  advent 
in  the  neighborhood  now  controlled 
by  him,  waited  behind  doorways  armed 
with  broomsticks  and  dirty  soapsuds 
with  which  to  greet  the  friendless 
stranger  as  he  moved  along  the  street ; 
and  he  will  hail  with  joy  the  comple- 
tion of  the  proposed  widening  of  Pell 
Street,  which  will  let  the  searching 
light  of  the  sun  into  the  foul  pest- 
holes, when  the  Chinaman  will  seek- 
in  vain  for  a  dark  corner  in  which  to 
hide  his  illegal  acts.  Although  there 
is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  better 
that  they  should  be  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain district  instead  of  spreading  to 
other  parts  uf  the  city,  as  will  prob- 
ably result. 

One  of  the  most  dreadful  crimes 
of  immorality  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, <>f  which  Congress  approved,  was 
inaugurated  when  the  law  was  passed  allowing  Chinamen  to  remain  in  this  coun- 
ts While  debarring  the  women  of  the  race.  Hail  to  the  man  who  will  rouse 
the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  situation  by  raising  his  voice  against  the  horror 
until  a  law  is  passed  deporting  every  Chinaman  from  the  I'ldted  States  ! 
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The  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  must  have  been  inspired  by  prophetic  vision;  its 
author  must  have  gazed  far  into  the  future  ami  seen  the  sweat-shop  as  it  exists 
to-day.  lie  must  have  felt  the  burning  thoughts  that  surge  through  the  minds 
of  the  wage  slaves  doomed  to  spend  their  lives  in  suffering  over  the  rattle  oi 
the  sewing  machine,  to  sear  their  lives  away  over  the  pressor's  iron.  He  must 
have  seen  into  the  very  hearts  of  those  tied  to  the  needle,  driven  to  despair 
by  the  merciless  "stitch,  stitch,  stitch." 

The  sweat-shop— the  very  name  inspires  horror;  the  very  words  arc  suggest 
ive  of  conditions  that  are  appalling.    The  sweat-shop  thrives  upon  the  life's 
blood  of  men  and  women,  and  even  little  children,  and  never  satiated,  with  the 
fall  of  each  victim  cries  out  for  more  blood.    It  is  the  Shyloek  of  labor,  de 
manding  its  pound  of  flesh,  knowing  no  mercy. 

Every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunates  to  break  awav  from  its  terri- 
ble grasp  has  resulted  only  ID  making  it  a  harder  taskmaster.  The  condition 
of  the  chattel  slave  lias  been  compared  favorablv  to  that  of  tin-  machine  slave. 
On  the  plantation  there  was  an  assurance  of  food  and  shelter  and  relief  from 
bodily  ills;  in  the  sweat-shop  there  is  a  guarantee  of  nothing  but  even  more 
abject  misery.  The  first  sign  of  illness,  the  first  indication  that  the  slave  will 
even  temporarily  cease  to  give  the  full  measure  of  strength  to  the  work,  and 
the  worker  is  ruthlessly  cast  aside,  w  ithout  a  care  as  to  what  becomes  of  him. 
And  after  a  life  of  bitter,  killing  toil,  when  nge  and  weakness  begin  to  creep 
into  the  body,  younger  lives  and  stronger  muscles  are  substituted  ;  the  old  slave 


may  die  of  want,  no  one  cares.  There  have  been  bitter  revolts  against  tins 
horrible  Condition;  workers  ba\e  thrown  down  their  tools  determined  not  to 
return  to  the  work  benches  QnlOH  the  conditions  were  altered,  unless  some 
little  comfort  was  brought  into  their  live-;  men  and  women  and  children  have 
Buffered  tin-  pangs  of  hunger  and  stared  starvation  in  the  face,  resolved  I" 
■Offer  to  the  utmost,  in  the  hope  that  the  change  would  come.  Itut  with  «  \.  r\ 
revolt,  for  every  moment  of  suffering,  there  has  come  more  miserv,  more  pain, 
until  now  with  bowed  heads  nnd  with  despairing  resignation  the  hluves  rovolt 
no  more.  How  [Qng  they  will  endure  without  again  rebelling  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Kvidently  they  will  sutler  for  some  time,  for  a  remit  Investigation 
reveals  a  disintegration  of  the  united  forOOl  which  fouglll  so  hitferlv  forv.  ns 
ngainst  the  sweat-shop,  but  without  success. 

Kverv  apparent  victory  for  the  workers  has  been  n  positive  defeat;  ami  when 

the  outside  world  rejoiced  most  that  the  sweat-shop  slave  had  won  his  battle, 

the  poor  slave  has  wept  the  tears  of  defeat.  While  the  hum  of  the  machine 
SOUnded  to  him  like  a  w/V/r/v,  to  the  "boss"  it  was  a  clarion  note  of  v  totoiy. 
The  poor  worker  has  been  ashamed  to  let  a  sympathetic  world  know  Imw  cm  li 
ing  was  hi.  defeat,  and  to  the  slave  driver  it  was  a  mutter  of  policy  to  allow  u 
to  appear  that  he  had  been  defl  ated.  Thus,  with  the  constant  recurrence  ,,| 
strikes  it  has  seemed  to  some  that  the  sweat-shop  worker  was  a  turbulent,  char- 
acter, with  demands  that  were  not  commensurate  with  equity  and  right.  If  the 
truth  wen;  known,  the  worker,  with  all  bis  bitter  struggles,  in  spite  of  all  his 
stoical  suffering,  has  gained  not  one  of  bis  demands,  and  will  gain  nothing  until 

he  succeeds  in  wiping  out  of  existence  the  terrible  middleman  and  his  sweat 

shop.  But  the  WOrkingman  is  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  that  vet  ;  he 
must  wait  until  In-  has  gained  the  strength  of  solidarity,  or  until  his  suffering! 
become  so  great  that  the  additional  woes  of  starvation  will  amount  to  almost 
nothing.  Then  he  will  probably  rise  in  his  might,  ami  may  with  one  mighty 
effort  sweep  the  monster  out  of  existence. 

The  Sweat-shop  is  a  thing  of  but  recent  origin.  A  decade  and  a  half  ago 
it  was  unknown.  True,  there  were  tailor  shops  then  as  now,  hut  men  received 
decent  WBgO,  and  women  and  children  were  not  counted  among  the  workers. 
There  were  DO  strikes  then  ;  men  worked  bard,  but  thev  enjoyed  thfl  pleasure  of 
Comfortable  existence;  the  hours  of  labor  were  com  pfl  rat  i  v  e!\  small,  ami  every 
hour  was  golden.  If  the  exigencies  of  the  work  demanded  c  \  t  r  a  labor,  thev 
were  well  paid  for  the  additional  time  at  the  shop.  To  day  women  and  chil 
dren  crowd  strong  men  from  the  machine;  hours  are  long  and  pay  is  wretched. 

The  sweat-shop  sprang  into  existence  with  the  great  Influx  <<f  refugees 

from  Russia;  the  Competition  of  labor  began  with  all  its  horrors,  ami  the  mid- 
dleman,  quick  to  perceive  its  monetary  advantages,  went  out  into  the  market 
and  obtained  cheap  labor.     The  competition  of  commerce  grasped  the  OpportD 

nitv  thus  presented.   The  clothing  trade  attracted  hundreds  of  speculators; 
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those  who  had  means  enough  became  manufacturers,  those  of  smaller  means, 
with  just  enough  capital  t<>  install  a  machine  <>r  two  in  a  tenement  house  apart 
mont,  became  contractors,  each  underbidding  the  btlior,  BOOIire  in  tin-  know] 
edge  that  ii<>  matter  how  cheaph  1 1  n ■  \  agreed  to  do  the  work,  thorfl  W0T6  those 

in  the  labor  market  who  would  accept  pay  small  onougli  to  permit  the  contractor 
to  do  the  work  at  a  profit.   That  Inexorable  law  of  political  economy  of  "  sup 
ply  and  demand  *'  bos  no  pity, 

The  difference  in  conditions  may  be  Been  at  a  glance  from  the  comparison  of 
the  hciiIc  of  wages  earned  fifteen  years  OgO  and  to-day.    A  machine  operator 

then  averaged  about  twenty  five  dollars  a  week ;  if  bo  was  an  expert  he  some- 
times received  OS  high  Ofl  thirty  dollars.    To  day  an  operator  earriK  from  eight  to 
ton  dollars  a  WOOk.     Thebastors,  tellers,  and  prcsscrs  have  heen  reduced  propor 
tioimteh . 

Men  and  women,  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  rushed  eagerly  into  the  new 
In/'  rue  that  they  had  unwittingly  invented.  They  were  glad  t(»  know  that  they 
wcri'  not  dependent  upon  an\  one;  the\  foil  a  la  w  dignity  in  the  tllOUghl  that 

ihev  would  henceforth  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  he 
bounden  to  no  one  but  themselves  for  their  comforts.    Peor  creatures  I  they  did 

not  know  that  thc\  were  paving  the  way  for  a  slavery  that  would  make  their 

livOB  i  -e  tOirible  than  it  was  in  the  laud  of  the  czar.     Thev  wanted  work  to 

live,  and  thev  did  not  stop  to  think  of  the  results. 

The  groat  majority  hail  never  seen  a  shop  hefore.  Thev  bad  other  li\c-  in 
Russia.  The  miserable  surroundings  to  which  thev  were  subjected  were  ac- 
cepted with  distaste,  but  without  complaint,  as  a  thing  inevitable.  In  after 
years,  when  the  foul  apartments  had  destroyed  their  lungs  ami  the  wretched 
light  their  sight,  the,)  revolted;  but  it  was  then  too  late.  Men  had  been  eager  to 
find  work;  thev  could  not  stop  to  ch00S6  conditions.  They  paid  for  instruction  J 
the  older  worker-  made  handsome  BUmS  teaching  thoSC  men  how  to  drive  u  ma- 
chine, and  how  to  manipulate  a  prcsser's  iron  without  destroying  the  cloth.  It 
WSG  gruesome^  humorous  to  see  bearded  fathers  conning  the  lesson  of  the  ma- 
chine.   They  threw  their  whole  beings  into  the  study  of  how  to  become  slaves. 

The  sweat-shop  grew  as  if  con  jured  into  being  by  SOmO  tllOgic  lamp  :  into  the 
big  tenements  the  shop  crept  ;  living  apartments  swarmed  with  working  people; 
the  dining  table  became  a  worker's  bench;  the  sewing  machine  crowded  the  bed, 
and  the  cook  stove  gave  wa\  to  a  furnace  lor  heating  the  big  irons.  Men  who 
had  been  driven  from  the  shops  by  the  influx  of  cheap  labor  became  middlemen, 
"sweater-,"  and  though  their  earnings  wen'  small  at  the  outset  — not  more  than 
they  had  received  for  their  labor  -by  reducing  the  pay  of  tho8C  who  weir 
dependent  upon  them  they  soon  became  wealths .  With  each  addition  to  their 
store  of  wealth  the\  elauiored  lor  more  blood  to  coin  into  gold,  -rinding  their 
workmen  more  and  more  crusluilgly  to  satisfy  each  m  u  demand. 

The  sweating  system  stole  into  other  industries  beside-  men's  clothing :  Linen- 
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wear  and  women's  cloaks  offered  pood  fields  for  such  operations.  The  cloak  in- 
dustry had  been  the-  best  0f  its  kind.  A  cloak  operator  earned  as  high  06  twenty 
dollar-  a  week  before  the  "  sweater"  ate  into  hi-  earnings.  To-day  a  cloak  oper- 
ator wdio  earns  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  is  a  rara  avis.  The  cloak  makers 
wen-  the  first,  a  few  years  later,  to  lead  the  revolt  against  the  existing  condi- 
tion-; today  their -pirit  is  gone.  They  struggle  no  longer,  and  the  efforts  of 
those  w  ho  .  all  upon  them  to  make  another  supreme  effort  for  emancipation  are 
answered  by  a  silence  that  speaks  through  haggard  e\c-,  through  gaunt  features, 
of  a  world  of  suffering,  of  a  woe  that  is  extreme.  There  is  despair  in  those 
haggard  eyes ;  there  i-  a  struggle  in  those  thin,  tirm-set  yet  often  tremulous 
lips.  Perhaps  tbOj  are  QOt  entirely  resigned;  ma\ hap  the  day  will  come  when 
it  will  be  a  question  of  starvation  and  work  or  starvation  an  1  strike.  W  hen 
that  time  comes  the  revolt  will  be  terrible. 

When  the  sweat-shop  first  sprang  into  being  the  workers  were  paid  by  the 
piece;  f or  each  garment  made  up,  so  many  cents.  The  faster  one  labored  the 
more  he  earned.  This  seemed  an  eijuitable  arrangement,  and  if  it  had  con- 
tinued in  vogue  the  misery  would  not  have  been  so  extreme.  But  that  did  not 
suit  those  who  were  profiting  by  the  cheap  labor.  A  new  system  was  evolved, 
a  system  that  crushed  ami  ground  out  lives;  a  system  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  strikes  that  have  .swept  over  tin-  (ihetto.  It  is  called  the  "task  sys- 
tem." The  sweater.-  soon  learned  how  many  garments  could  be  made  up  in  the 
-hops  during  a  day.  They  discovered,  too,  that  the  piecework  system  did  not 
allow  them  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  pay  the 
worker-  by  the  day.  Apparently  a  harmless  change;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  day  did  not  mean  so  many  hours,  but  so  many  garments,  the  situation 
takes  on  a  different  aspect.  It  wa-  humd,  for  example,  that  twenty  garments 
eotdd  be  made  up  in  a  day  if  everybody  hurried  the  work;  so  it  was  decided  to 
make  twenty  two  garments  a  day's  work.  When  the  garments  were  completed 
the  work  was  over.  It  mattered  not  if  it  took  until  past  bedtime  to  complete 
the  allotted  number  of  garments,  the  work  had  to  be  done.  The  pieceworkers 
had  ruined  themselves.  The  knowledge  that  another  garment  completed  meant 
so  much  more  had  inspired  them  to  great  efforts;  the  knowledge,  ton,  that  they 
Were  dependent  upon  their  own  speed  for  the  a  nnt  they  earned  was  con- 
ducive at  times  of  a  desire  for  a  little  leisure  when  the  strain  became  too  great. 
Now  that  was  all  over.  The  foreman,  who  was  generally  the  boss,  stood  over 
the  worker- and  ordered  them  to  hurry.  A  moment's  cessation  brought  a  re- 
buke, a  curse.  Oiit-ide  were  other-  waiting  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
w  ere  being  driven  on  as  with  the  overseer's  lash.  Gone  were  the  happy  min- 
utes of  rest,  the  snatches  of  song,  flu-  jest,  the  merry  laugh  that  had  swept 
through  the  shop  like  some  gentle  zephyr  soothing  the  "heated  nerves.  A  dead 
Silence,  through  whici]  the  whir  of  the  machine  rose  in  triumphanteaden.es. 
roigned.    The  men  could  endure  this  as  they  set  to  work  with  the  first  draught 
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of  bitterness  eating  into  their  hearts;  the  girls,  who  had  managed  t..  retain 
some  of  the  bloom  in  their  cheeks,  whose  rounded  forms  hud  not  yel  begun  to 
betray  indications  of  some  terrible  thing  eating  into  their  beings,  fell  it  more. 
Cheeks  became  pale,  eves 

h..ii..w_ «1.if„,,,,„.s,„;1k.   pv;  .  - 

en.     The  "task  system  ■ 
was  beginning  its  deadly 

work.  A  terrible  time 
•was  opening,  and  there 
seemed  no  escape.  Un- 
fitted for  other  things,  the 
poor  creatures  were  com- 
pelled tO  stay  in  the  shop. 
Hours  became  longer; 
orders  were  given  to  re- 
port  for  work  earlier  in 

the  morning ;  orders  were 
given  to  take  less  time  for 
lunch  ;  orders  w  ere  given 
to  stay  later  at  night.  And 
another  garment,  and  an- 
other garment,  and  still 
another  garment,  was  add- 
ed t«.  the  task. 

Fines  were  introduced, 
and  for  the  least  digres- 
sion from  the  grind  of 
duty  various  sums  were 
deducted  from  the  already 
small  pay  of  the  workers  ; 
reductions  of  pay  followed 
all  along  the  line,  until  the 

wages  became  the  merest 
pittances.  The  middle- 
man was  waxing  rich,  the 
wholesale  manufacturer 
opulent.  Clothing  was 
sold    at  ridiculously  low 

figures,  and  the  outside  world  rejoiced  at  the  bargains.    Hut  how  was  the  out- 
side world  to  know  that  on  each  Btitch  there  was  a  drop  of  blood  j    The  sweat 
shop  was  unknown  to  all  but  its  victims.    Hut  soon  the  veil  W0fl  torn  from  the 
sweat-shop  and  all  its  hideousness  glared  out,  while  the  world  fell  back  in 


affright.  Hut  in  the  mad  rush  of  life  it  was  mhhi  forgotten  and  things  went 
..ii  before. 

In  a  dingv  tenement  has  alwaYH 
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INTERIOR  OF  AN  IMPROVED  SWEAT-SHOP  IN  A  WELL  LIGHTED  LOFT. 


been  'he  favorite  lair  of  the  sweater, 
and  despite  the  attempts 

of  the  legislators  at  A I 
haliv  to  w  ipe  .ml  the  (em- 
inent su  eat  shop  and  OODQ 
pel  the  sweaters  In  entry 
^^^^^  <ai  their  business  in  well 
lighted  lolls,  this  01  il  -till 
exists,  although  to  a  limit 

ed  extent.   The  tenement 

sweat     shop     is  reached 

through  dark  paosngOM ays 

reeking  w  ith  tilth,  leading 

to  stoop  stairs  up  which 
one  is  compelled  to  grope 

his  way.     The  roar  of  tl"' 

machines  greets  one  us  he 

reaohes  the  landing,  and 
as  he  steps  through  the 
door  into  a  room  little 
larger  t ban  a  bedroom  he 
is  staggered  by  the  w  i  \  >• 
Of   intense   heat   and  the 

foal  fumes  that  ruali  to 

Ward  the  open  door.  Tu  0 
windows,  rendered  hall' 
opaque  by  the  layers  of 
dust  and  dirt,  give  bill 
an  uncertain  light,  which 
causes  the  visitor  to  blink 

blindly.  Through  the  dual 

thai  IliOfl  about  tin-  room 

in  thick  clouds  bo  finally 

manages  to  make  out  the 
terrible  seem-.  There  an- 
il dozen  or   more  human 

beings  huddled  together  near  the  big  stove,  which  is  red-hot  in  order  to  give 
tin-  big  pressing  irons  resting  on  it  the  proper  temperature;  near  it  stands  the 

pressor,  the  great  cords  standing  out  on  his  forehead  and  on  his  arms  as  he 
throws  the  dead  weight  of  his  whole  body  "ii  the  iron  which  is  smoking  Under 
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him.  The  seams  must  be  pressed  out,  the  cloth  must  be  smooth^  and  woe  betide 
him  ii*  he  makes  an  error,  it'  by  any  accident  ho  Boars  tbe  cloth,  however  little. 
Alongside  Bits  a  pale  creature,  with  big,  itaring  eyes;  her  lips  are  tremulous, 
but  her  teeth  arc  firm  BOt  to  repress  the  sigh  that  force*  its  way  from  her  hrcaht 
yet  gains  utterance  despite  all  efforts  to  Btiflc  it.  She  is  sewing  on  the  buttons, 
and  bug  must  do  it  with  mathematical  precision;  she  musl  hurry,  hurry,  hurry, 
for  the  carrier  is  waiting  to  make  the  finished  garments  up  into  a  big  bundle  to 
carry  away  to  the  wholesale  house.  Alongside  her  hit-  another  wan  creature, 
who  ghs  incessantly  a-  the  etllnvia  from  the  rough  cotton  batting  linings  that 

she  i-  stitching  into  tin-  coats  llies  up  and  is  breathed  in  by  her;  BUG  knows  that 
hIic  is  (loonierl  for  a  consumptive's  grave,  hut  she  must  not  pause,  and  though 
her  fingerfl  bleed  under  the  needle,  -he  mUBl  Btitch.  stitch,  stitch.     There  stands 

the  BWOater  boss,  watching  with  wolfish  eye,  ready  to  pounce  down  upon  lag 
gards  with  a  storm  of  terrihle  oaths,  or  worse — with  an  Order  to  the  luckless 
Wight  to  leave  the  sllOp.     That  would  indeed  he  terrible;  it  WOUld  mean  starva- 
tion.    Over   the  ponderous   machine  hondfi  the  operator;   his  evorj    nerve  is 

strained;  his  eyes,  his  arms,  his  logs,  all  are  at  work,  grinding  the  pedals,  guid 

ing  the  cloth,  and  watching  w  ith  feverish  anxiety  lest  his  trembling  nerves  guide 
the  cloth   wrong.     lie,  too,  mUSl   hasten  J  he   ha-  a  greater  impetus  than  the 

others,  lor  they  are  waiting  for  him.  A-  last  as  he  throws  the  garment  aside  it 
must  he  caught  up  by  the  other  workors  who  finish  if.    Should  he  relax  his 

speed  the  other-  will  he  delayed;  the  task  will  not  I  mploted  at  the  required 

time,  and  all  will  have  to  stay  until  tho  last  stitch  is  completed.  There  is  the 
buster,  uio.-t  expert  worker  of  all,  piecing  the  rough  goods  together  with  long, 
white  Btitohes,  marking  the  design  which  the  operator  will  follow.  Great  piles 
of  unlinished  cloth  arc  -tucked  up  around  him,  and  of  the,-c  the  sweater'.-  progeny 
have  made  a  playground,  sprawling,  sleeping,  shrieking,  and  interfering,  adding 
to  the  din,  adding  to  all  the  QOrVG  ten-ion.  (  »\er  the  rcddiot  stove  i-  the  .sweat- 
er's wile  preparing  the  family  meal,  ami  the  accustomed  nostrils,  delecting  the 
w  hOlesOme  Odors,  are  doubly  tantalized.  A  few  small  hoys  complete  the  picture, 
as  they  .-if  on  the  floor  dragging  tin-  white  ha-ting  -earn-  out  of  the  cloth  ;  they, 
too,  must  hurry.  It  is  all  hurry,  all  nerves,  no  delay,  no  Burcoase.  The  day 
wanes,  and  the  scmidark lie—  of  the  room  becomes  almOBl  Stygian;  still  the 
W(»rkers  toil  on,  their  bloodshot  oyos  -training  to  do  BOrvice;  now  it  is  abso 
lutely  impossible  to  see,  an. I  the  sweater  reluctantly  strikes  a  light.  The  .-trained 
eyes  are  dazzled,  and  pained,  hut  there  i-  no  cessation  from  work.  No;  and 
there  will  be  no  cessation  until  other  workers  whose  lots  are  cast  in  pleasant. -r 
lines  are  contemplating  retirement  for  the  night.  And  after  all  this  -what  I  A 
day's  pay  J  Not  at  all;  the  ta-k  hOB  reached  twenty-live  coats;  twenty  have 
been  done  since  early  morn,  and  five  more  will  have  to  he  done  on  the  next  day. 
Then  a  day's  work  will  have  been  accomplished. 

It  was  a  time  that  tried  souls  in  the  Ghetto.    There  wa-  a  dead  -ilence  that 
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boded  no  ^ood  ;  it  was  a  forerunner  of  stirring  events  which  the  sweaters 
might  have  prevented  if  they  had  not  been  so  blind  in  their  greed  as  to  add 
more  and  more  garments  to  the  task  until  the  terrihle  figure  of  thirty  was 
reached.  The  danger  line  had  been  reached,  though  the  workers  themselves 
tlid  not  know  it  ;  hut  w  hen  sweaters  began  to  ahscond  with  their  slaves'  pay,  a 
Btorm  arose  thai  -hook  the  sweating  Bystem  to  its  very  center.  A  crv  arose  out 
of  the  darkness  for  help;  it  wa-  a  cry  that  sounded  like  a  death-rattle. 

Unfortunately  the  cry  was  heard  not  by  those  who  could  have  saved,  but 
bj  those  who  hud  their  own  purposes  to  serve.  Demagogues,  but  men  of  action, 
sprang  to  the  fore;  halls  were  hired,  meetings  were  held,  the  sweaters  de- 
nounced, and  the  worker-  -.  ..red  for  their  hlindness.  They  were  told  that  they 
wielded  B  mighty  power,  if  they  but  knew  their  own  strength.  "  Stop  work- 
ing!" was  the  cry  from  these  leaders.  "Stop  working!  Stay  away  from  the 
shops,  and  the  sweaters  will  come  to  you  and  make  terms  with  you  that  will 
bring  health  and  life  hack  to  you!"  The  leaders  were  heeded,  and  the  first 
greal  Strike  broke  OUt  in  the  eloakmaking  trade.  It  was  a  terrible  strike,  that 
one  of  1885,  w  hen  men  and  women  actually  famished.    But  their  sufferings  did 
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them  little  good ;  others  were  found  to  fill  their  places,  and  violence  broke  out. 
The  good  people  who  had  sympathized  with  the  strikers  were  alienated  by  these 
manifestations  of  lawlessness.  They  did  not  know  the  full  story  of  the  sweat- 
shop slave's  extremity,  or  perhaps  the  censure  might  not  have-  been  so  keen. 
The  violence  ceased,  and  New  York  City  was  treated  to  a  terrible  spectacle. 
One  beautiful  summer's  day  there  moved  along  Broadway  the  most  ghastly  pro- 
cession in  this  city's  history.  It  was  the  hunger  parade.  Three  thousand  men 
and  women,  starving,  haggard,  and  ill-clad,  woe  on  public  view.  No  music 
headed  this  procession  ;  no  Hag*,  no  gaudy  trappings.  It  was  a  scene  that  only 
the  brush  of  a  Dore"  could  have  done  justice  to  ;  it  was  a  funeral  cortege,  with 
living  corpses.  The  city  shuddered  with  horror  ;  but  soon  after  the  strikers  slunk 
back  to  the  shops,  whipped  into  submission,  and  though  the  world  at  huge  was 
told  that  they  had  been  victorious,  it  was  a  rout.  The  piecework  Bystem,  if 
was  said,  had  been  restored ;  but  it  was  a  system  which  did  not  alter  the  con- 
ditions; the  pay  was  scaled  according  to  the  task  average,  and  men  and  women 
were  compelled  to  work  just  as  hard  in  order  to  earn  the  same  pay  against 
which  they  had  rebelled.  The  demagogues  had  profited,  and  the  leader  who 
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had  been  a]  parent ly  starving  a  few  weeks  before  was  seen  on  the  streets  adorned 
with  jewels.  The  anarchistic  propaganda  had  profited,  and  the  bosses  were 
given  an  opportunity  for  gain.     The  workers,  and  the\  alone,  had  lost. 

The  failure  of  this  strike  left  the  workers  in  a  deplorable  condition  ;  they 
lost  all  the  hope  with  which  the  stirring  words  of  the  agitators  had  inspired  them. 
The  leaders  were  glib  with  explanations,  chief  among  them  being  the  lack  of 
organization.  An  agitation  began  for  a  thorough  organization;  the  Anarchist 
leaders  were  foremost  in  the  work,  and  not  only  the  cloakmakers  but  the  tailors 
and  other  garment  makers  were  organized  into  unions,  all  federated  in  one  body. 
The  union  became  an  apparently  powerful  machine,  with  its  bodv  of  officers, 
Organizers,  and  walking  delegates.  Old  Walhalla  Hall  became  the  center  of  the 
labor  movement,  ami  almost  everj  night  meetings  were  held,  at  which  Stirring 
addresses  were  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  raining  funds  to  strengthen  the  new 
organization.  Men  and  women  gave  willingly;  the\  saw  in  this  movement 
their  salvation,  and  they  denied  themselves  in  order  to  uphold  the  union. 

The  leaders  plotted  and  planned,  and  the  next  summer  fchej  decided  to  aim 
a  blow  at  another  branch  of  the  garment  trade  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  a 
lasting  one.  The  tailors  went  out  OD  strike  for  the  first  time  the  vear  alter,  and 
again  men  and  women  Smiled  at  starvation.  The  strike  was  not  devoid  of  spec- 
tacular methods,  but  it  availed  little.  It  was  a  bitter  struggle,  which  resulted 
in  an  utter  rout  for  the  strikers.  After  an  exhibition  of  almost  superhuman 
endurance  the  strike  was  declared  oil'  and  the  union  was  broken. 

A  few  years  later,  in  I  *!».'{,  the  great  crisis  sw  ept  ov  er  the  city,  and  wholesale 
clothing  manufacturers,  forced  to  the  wall  by  the  financial  distress,  dragged  (low  n 
the  SWeat-shopS  and  threw  the  workers  into  the  street.  It  was  a  terrible  time  for 
the  Ghetto.    Anarchists  made  capital  of  tin- crisis  and  preached  their  doctrine 

of  destruction.     The  Socialists  were  just  as  active  in  their  advocacy  of  I  pera 

tion.  It  was  a  season  of  agitation  and  propaganda)  and  men  had  ample  leisure 
to  attend  the  big  meetings  which  were  held  all  day  long,  and  which  so  agitated 
the  police,  who  had  been  misled  bv  highly  sensational  reports.     Reserves  were 

kept  in  station-houses  all  the  time,  and   tings  were  broken  up  bv  timid  police 

officials,  who  stalked  into  the  meetings  with  squads  of  men  at  their  backs,  all 
fully  armed  and  prepared  to  quell  riots  which  never  materialized. 

Anarchism  fell  and  Socialism  rose.  Co-operation  was  the  ideal  which  the 
workers  pursued;  the  law  was  invoked  to  end  the  sweat  shop  with  all  its  innpii 
ties,  and  the  eight-hour  workday  was  agitated.  Factor)  inspectors  were  created ; 
the  Hoard  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation  investigated  ami  reported;  politicians 
sprang  up  w  hen-  agitators  had  flourished.  New  Leaden  sprang  into  being,  who 
fought  fiercely  against  the  socialistic  element  and  advocated  trade  unionism.  The 
workers  were  divided  against  themselves,  and  the  sweaters,  taking  advantage  of 
this  chaos,  the  "task  system,"  more  terrible  than  before,  crept  back. 

Strike  after  strike  followed,  but  always  with  the  same  result — the  strikers 
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were  defeated,  the  sweaters  victorious.    After  the  big  strike  "f  L807  the  leaden 
declared  that  there  would  be  no  more  strikes  until  L900,  when  e  determined 
effort  would  be  made  to  wipe  'In-  middleman  out  of  existence.   The  prepare 
tions  for  this  strike  are    i< I  to  be  now  progressing.    But  the  workers  to-day 
arc  in  a  most  desperate  condition,  and  the  onions  seem  to  be  all  but  dead. 

In  tho  Bpring  of  1899  another  spasmodic  attempt  was  made  to  legislate  out 
of  existence  tho  tcnciiieutdionso  sweat-shop.   The  chief  evil  this  time,  it  was 

urged,  was  that  the  garments  for  the  I'nitcd  State*  Army  wen-  being  mauufae 

hind  in  the  sweat-shops  whore  wore  filth  and  presumably  disease  germs,  which 
would  spread  disease  in  the  army  to  May  nothing  of  the  piihlic  in  general.  This 
was  undoubtedly  true,  and  a  matter  for  grave  consideration;  yet  in  spite  of 
everything  that  hns  heen  done,  in  spite  of  nil  the  law r8  on  the  Statute  books,  in 
s|>ite  of  the  factory  inspectors  and  the  health  authorities,  the  tenement •hoUSC 


iweat-shop  still  exists;  not  in  such  great  numbers  as  hefore,  true,  but  even 
the  big  lofts  that  arc  devoted  t..  the  garment-making  industry  are  very  little 
removed  from  the  old  conditions,  and  the  great  exodus  to  Brownsville,  lirook- 
lyn,  lias  done  little  to  roinedv  the  evils  of  the  sweat-shop. 

And  the  great  public,  the  bargain-seeking  men  and  women,  go  into  ecstasies 
over  the  cheapness  of  the  clothes,  and  while  wondering  at  this  same  cheap- 
ness give  never  a  thought  to  the  starving  and  freezing  wretches,  the  naked  and 

uneducated  children,  who  starve  and  freeze  in  the  winter,  and  sink  under  the 

heat  of  summer  in  the  stilling  tenements  and  close,  walled-in  streets,  that  they 
—the  rest  of  the  world — may  buy  their  clothing  cheap,  and  thus  have  money 
enough  for  otherwise  impossililc  luxuries,  and  a  summer  by  the  sea. 

Happiness  in  Heaven  will  surely  not  he  marred  by  the  thought  of  the  suffer- 
ings in  Hades.    Conditions  on  the  earth  prove  it. 
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HESTER  STREET  is  the  scene  of  the  wonderful  market  of  the  Ghetto. 
It  is  a  truly  wonderful  market,  and  it  has  been  said  of  it  that  every- 
thing except  pork  and  diamonds  can  be  purchased  there.  See  it  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  evening,  and  Friday  morning,  when  all  the 
housewives  are  making  their  purchases  for  the  "  Shabbas,"  when  no  shopping, 
no  manual  labor,  no  cooking  must  be  done.  It  is  then  a  most  picturesque  spec- 
tacle, as  the  sun  beats  down  on  it,  heightening  and  brightening  the  kaleidoscopic 
effect.  Miles  of  push-carts  tilled  with  shimmering,  glistening  fish  stretch  far 
away  down  the  adjoining  streets.  Other  hundreds  of  push-carts  filled  with 
fruits,  vegetables,  neckwear,  linen,  tinware,  and  merchandise  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions  crowd  in  between  the  fish  carts,  completely  choking  the  way. 
About  these  carts  there  swarms  and  jostles  and  crowds  and  shouts  and  jabbers- 
and  bargains  and  hawks  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  people  such  as  is  to  be  seen 
nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Vendors  of  candles,  of  collar  buttons, 
Shoe  laces,  pins,  suspenders,  cast-off  clothing,  and  dress  patterns— the  entire  street 
completely  filled  with  men  and  women  and  children,  all  offering  something  to 
sell  to  the  equally  heterogeneous  mass  which  crowds  the  sidewalks. 

It  is  at  night  that  the  market  assumes  its  most  picturesque  phases.  A  myriad 
dancing,  flaring,  smoking  lights,  yielding  to  the  vagaries  of  the  breezes  anil  the 
wind  caused  by  a  constant  rush  of  humanity;  an  endless  torchlight  procession, 
With  torchbearers  gaunt,  vociferous,  and  tense  with  cupidity;  a  procession  of 
orches  that  never  move,  but  smoking  drearily,  light  up  a  scene  that  is  one  of 
Oie  most  remarkable  m  all  of  this  city's  stamge  sights.  Around  the  lights  now 
shppmgfrom  the  rays  of  one  into  the  fitful  orb  of  another,  pushing,  fighting, 
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jostling,  crowding,  u  throng  of  housewives  from  the  Ghetto,  beautiful,  hideous, 
neat,  and  slattern ;  well -fed  and  starving,  well-dressed  and  slovenly;  straining, 
nervous,  eager  to  draw  closer  to  the  lighf  in  whoso  penumbra  the  throng  issurg- 
About  the  light  is  a  group  jabbering,  mauling,  investigating.    In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  group  i«  a  being,  vowing,  swearing,  cursing,  and  haggling, 
standing  guard  over  a  glittering,  sparkling,  scaly  mass,  which  throws 
hack  the  smoky,  oily  light  in  a  thousand  glittering  reflections — a 
Tithing,  slippery  mass,  handled  and  maided  and  keenly  in- 
ipected  by  the  group  crushing  about  the  push-cart  over  which 
the  torch  flickers,  a  luminous  Cerberus. 

This  wonderful  spectacle  of  darkness  and  light,  and  grating, 
Linmsthetio  color  is  the  fish  market  of*  the  Ghetto, 

where  the  Jewish  housewife  does  her  shopping,  her 

bargain  hunting.    It  is  the  fish  market  on  Thursday 

night,  which  is  close  enough  to  the  Sabbath  to  com- 
pel the  prudent  woman  to  rush  to  the  seething 
whirlpool  of  humanity,  armed  with  a  basket,  that 
she  may  lay  in  her  BUpply  and  not  he  caught 
unprepared  when  the  sun  goes  down  on  the 
morrow,  ushering   in    the  Sahhath.    For  what 
woidd  the  Sahhath  eve  he  without  a  savory 
mess  of  fish  ?    And  it  is  good  fish  that  is  ob- 
tained  there  on   Thursday    night,  fresh  and 
sweet,  or  the  Jewish  housewife  would  not  use 
it.    She  knows  fish,  and  the  red  gills  speak 
volumes  to  her.    So  she  mauls  the  glistening 
mass,  her  hands  diving  into  its  very  heart,  pull- 
ing out  the  biggest,  finest-looking  fellows,  and 
with  a  deft  movement  she  lays  the  gills  bare, 
while  the  creature  whose  stock  it  is,  asseverates 
with  more  vigor  than  truth  that  the  fish  is  as  pure 
as  his  life. 

ll  is  a  hard  life  tint  these  men  and  women  of  the 
fish  market  lead.    Up  u-jt|,  ,|u.  BUDj  dragging  them- 
selves and  heavy  push-carts  to  the  big  wholesale  marts 
near  the  river  for  their  supply  of  wares,  then  pushing 
th.-  load  back  over  the  rough  pavements  to  some  choice 
Bpot  on   Hester  Street  or  its  environs,  there  to  stand  the 
hole  day  under  the  broiling  sun,  in  torrents  of  rain,  in  des- 
perate cold,  and  in  the  midst  of  swirls  of  snow,  crying  "Fish' 
fish  !  live  fish  |"  ° 

For  what  (    For  the  most  beggarly  pittanee-not  enough,  scarcely,  to 
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"  Here  is  Hester  Street,  scene  ..f  the  wonderful  market  of  the  Ghetto.    See  it  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening  and  Friday  morn- 
"       aU  ,Ih>  housewives  an-  making  their  |«uvlia.M-s  for  tin-  Sl.abbas.         It  is  then  a"  most  picturesque  spectacle,  as  the  sun  beats 
down  on  it,  heightening  and  brighteniug  the  kaleidoscopic  effoet    Miles  of  push  carts,  filled  with  shimmering,  glistening  fish,  stretch 


far  away  down  the  adjoining  streets.  Other  hundreds  of  carts,  filled  with  fruit,  vegetables,  neckwear,  linen,  tinware,  and  merchandise 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  crowd  in  between  the  fish  carts,  choking  the  way.  About  these  carts  there  swarms  and  jostles  and  crowds 
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live  on ;  and  from  this  to  pay  rent,  buy  clothes,  feed  children,  and  give  back- 
.v//fv\//  to  unscrupulous  guardians  ot  the  peace,  corrupt  conservators  of  law  and 
order,  contribute  to  the  city's  treasury  for  the  right  to  peddle,  and  pay  tines  in 
police  courts  for  doing  that  for  w  hich  they  thought  the  city  authorities  had 
given  them  permission. 

The  fish  market  is  a  terrestrial  inferno  of  poverty — a  hopeless  spot 
.sought  by  those  who  have  broken  down  in  the  race,  who  have  tried 
and  failed  in  other  vocations,  or  who  Lave  lost  their  little  all 
by  unfortunate  business  ventures.    There  are  not  only  fishwives, 
stout,  frowzy,  and  bewigged,  but  men  with  sunken  chests,  trembling 
limits,  and  strident,  raucous  voices;  not  only  fish,  but  vegetables, 
fruits,  breadstuffs,  poultry,  and  green  stuff  hawked  by  creatures  simi 
lar  in  appearance,  similar  in   poverty,  to  those  who  deal   in  that 
article  which  gives  the  market  its  name. 

The  push-cart  flanks  both  sides  of  the  streets  for  half  a  dozen 
blocks  on  Hester  Street,  and  to  the  north  and  the  south.    To  venture 
into  the  district  means  to  be  surrounded,  crowded,  jostled,  and  tripped 
up  by  carts.    The  inexperienced  eye  reels  back  thwarted  from  tin 
attempt  to  judge  the  number.    It  seems  as  if  they  were  countless. 
They  are  well-nigh  that.     It  has  been  ascertained  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred families  on  the  East  Side  arc  dependent  upon  the  push-cart 
for  a  living.     Hut  this  figure  by  no  means  represents  the  number 
of  push-carts  in  the  market.    The  average  income  of  a  push-cart 
in  the  market,  it  has  been  shown,  is  about  five  dollars  a  week — 
not  enough  for  a  family  to  subsist  upon  even  if  the  earnings 
were  left  intact — if  they  were  not  eaten  into  by  the  parasites  who 
-demand  tribute,  ami  by  the  authorities  who  establish  license  fees 
and  then  demand  fines.     Husband  and  w  ife  have  carts  in  the 
market  all  day,  week  in  and  week  out.     But  even  the  efforts 
of  the  two  do  not  suffice.    One  or  more  of  the  children,  if  old 
enough,  are  at  another  corner  standing  guard  over  a  cart,  and 
they,  too,  haggle  and  vow  and  swear  and  curse  until  their  little 
souls  are  entirely  corrupted  and  destroyed.     Hut  there  is  no  time 
for  thought  of  moral  conditions  in  this  market.    It  is  a  question  of 
living — nay.  existing.     So  by  these  methods  the  earnings  of  the 
family  is  augmented  until  the  amazing  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  week  is  reached. 
That  figure  makes  better  things  possible — things  poor  enough  in  themselves, 
but  better  in  the  eyes  of  the  wretched  hucksters. 

If  they  were  not  interfered  with  these  poor  people  would  not  find  their  lot 
half  so  wretched.  It  is  the  horror  of  being  dragged  away  from  a  sale  by  a 
policeman,  and  haled,  push-cart  and  all,  to  the  police  station  and  then  to  the 
police  court,  there  to  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  line  with  other  unfortunates  who 
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have  suffered  the  same  experience,  and  t<.  jostle  with  drunkards,  petty  thieves, 
unfortunate  women,  and  criminals  of  all  kinds,  until  the  judge  is  read}  to  hear 
the  charge  preferred  by  a  policeman  w  ho  is  perhaps  enraged  because  the  weekh 
tribute  has  been  slow  in  coining;  then  out  of  the  bagful  of  pennies  the  court 
will  mulct  the  receipts  of  a  whole  day,  alter  which  the  unfortunate  is  permitted 
to  gO  and  sin  once  more — that  makes  the  life  in  the  market  take  on  [U  most 
gruesome  aspect.     Doing  nothing  intrinsically  wrong,  these  creatures  spend  a 
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great  portion  of  tlicir  time  in 
moving  to  find  fro  from  thfl 
market  to  flic  police  courts. 

Police  magistrates  have 
raised  their  voices  in  indig- 
nant protest  to  tlie  writer 
against  this  injustice.  The 
magistrates   arc   nil  agreed 

that  the  only  solution  of  the 

push -car!  problem  in  to  wipo 
it  out  of  existence  entirely  if 
it.  is  w  rong ;  if  it  blocks  traffic, 
if  it  interferes  with  commerce, 
if  it  is  n  nuisance,  they  urge, 
the  push-earl  should  be  an- 
nihilated, not  licensed.  The 

magistrates  are  sympathetic, 
hut  they  are  servants  ..I  the 
people   ami    must    obe\  the 

law.  It  pains  them  to  do  so, 
hut  the\  must  inflict  the  fines 
provided  for  on  the  statute 

hooks.  Mill  and  this  (pies 
lion  has  heeii  asked  the  magis 
t rates — How  will  these  people 
live  if  the  pushcart  is  annihi- 
lated i  The  magistrates  have 
shrugged  their  shoulders. 
They  have  seen  the  pushcart 

only  from  the  police  court 
\  iew    point,    not     from  tho 

vantage  of  bread  and  butter. 

These  poor  wights  have 
organized   themselves   into  a 

protective  association  that  has 
not  yet  begun  to  protect. 
They  hope  by  combined  ef- 
forts to  work  out  some  sort  of 
a  solution  to  the — to  them  - 
terrible  problem  themselves. 
They  have  asked  the  cit\ 
authorities  to  give  them  a 
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market,  an  established  spot 
where  they  can  earn  their 
living  without  interference, 
where  they  will  not  he  a  publie 
nuisance.  They  have  asked 
for  a  market  structure,  not  a 
costly  building  of  ambitious 
architecture  with  ornamental 
facades  and  didos,  but  a  large 
<  o\ered  space;  nothing  more 
than  an  asphalted  pavement, 
with  proper  drainage  appli- 
ance-, and  a  glass  roof.  Ac- 
cording to  their  suggestion^ 
they  would  evacuate  this 
market  in  the  afternoon  ;  the 
street-cleaners  could  flush  it 
in  a  short  time,  removing  all 
the  accretions  of  decayed 
matter,  refuse,  and  dirt.  The 
asphalted  pavement,  rendered 
sweet  and  clean,  could  be- 
come a  children's  playground 
and  gymnasium,  the  iron  pil- 
lars and  cross  beams  support- 
ing the  glass  roof  lending 
themselves  easily  to  the  erec- 
tion of  scups,  swings,  hori- 
zontal bars,  jumping  bucks, 
parallel  bars,  and  all  the 
equipment  of  a  first-class 
athletic  institution,  where  the 
youth  of  the  East  Side  could 
improve  his  physical  entity, 
while  the  toddlers,  safe  from 
the  perils  of  the  street,  pro- 
tected from  the  broiling  sun, 
could  spend  a  few  joyous 
hours  every  day  in  happy 
frolic.  Hut  this  vision  of  a 
spot  with  a  dual  purpose  for 
business  mid  for  play  has  not 
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yet  been  realized,  but  perhaps 
will  l>e  before  very  long.  Influ- 
ences are  now  at  work  to  make 
the  authorities  see  the  matter  in 
the  proper  light. 

It  is  possible,  then,  that  the 
present  market  will  shortly  dis- 
appear. The  erection  of  any 
Lfliich  structure  as  the  one  pro- 
posed would  remove  from  Hes- 
ter. Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
Ludlow  Streets  that  charivari 
that  makes  it  nowgruesomely  pic- 
turesque. Let  ue  see  the  mar- 
ket in  all  its  glory  while  it  is 
.6till  with  us.  We  will  ignore 
the  fish  for  the  nonce  and  take 
in  the  other  sights.  Any  street 
in  the  market  will  do  for  a 
kaleidoscopic  view  of  the  whole 
affair.  It  might  be  well,  though, 
to  give  the  different  divisions  of 
the  market,  in  order  that  one 
may  have  a  elearer  understand- 
ing of  it. 

The  fish  market,  though  orig- 
inally at  the  corner  of  Ludlow 
and  Hester  Streets,  has  worked 
-over  to  Norfolk  Street.  Adjoin- 
ing it,  on  Essex  Street,  is  the 
dry -  goods  section,  on  Hester 
and  Ludlow  Streets  is  the  old- 
clothes  department,  and  from 
thence  to  Orchard  Street  is  a 
hrge  hardware  department.  But 
it  is  not  to  he  imagined  that 
these  various  enterprises  are 
confined  entirely  to  the  sections 
named  ;  it  is  only  that  at  these 

places  the  wares  mentioned  are  in  the  majority.  Nor  is  the  commerce  of  this 
market  conducted  entirely  from  push-carts.  There  are  stores  lining  both  sides 
of  the  streets,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  that  surge  along  the  walks  and 
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tl.iw  over  into  the  way  of  the 

wagons  and  street  cars  are  baakel 
peddlers,  who  add  their  impor 
tunitios  t.i  the  babel. 

Let  the  tide  cany  you  along ; 
ii  will  be  impossible  for  yon  to 

move  at  a  speed  greater  OF  less 

than  that  of  the  rest.    If  you 

walk  too  last  von  will  go  bump 
ing  into  baskets,  knocking  down 
babies,     upsetting    chairs,  and 

causing.havoG  generally,  if  you 
walk    too    slow    you    will  ho 

bumped  and  jostled  and  shoved, 

and  BWOm  and  joorcd  at.  Bo 
careful  not  to  interfere  with 
the  serenity  of  this  market,  or 
you  will  bo  told  things  about 
your  ancestry  that  will  be  news 
to  you,  about  your  present  Mate 

that  will  not  be  complimentary, 
and  of  your  future  that  will  not 
be  very  roseate.    It  in  not  n 

place  for  politeness;  everything 
is  rush  ami  hustle  and  brawl. 

Their  is  11  long,  shallow  cart 
filled  with  shoes  for  both  sexes 
ami  for  all  ages.  They  are  piled 
Up  high,  without  any  pretense 
of  order,  and  are  of  the  cheapest 
make.  The  vendor  is  a  specu- 
lator, buying  "  jobs  "  and  trust 
ing  to  luck.  <  Opposite  him  is  a 
haggard  crone  crouching  by  a 
chair  on  which  rests  a  dishpan 
filled  with  eggs — "crack"  eggs 
they  are.  which,  Buffering  from 

rough  handling  during  transpor 

tatlOn,  arc  disposed  Of  at  any 
price.  She  is  sidling  them  at  three  cent*  a  dozen,  unless  the  shells  are  too 
badly  broken  ;  these  she  pours  into  a  glass,  an  ugly  mass  of  yolks  and  whites, 
which  she  is  sure  to  sell  to  some  one  who  can  not  afford  to  be  finicky.  There 
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is  ii  woman  grinding  lmr-r 
radish,  the  favorite  BflUCO  for 
firth  on  the  East  Side.  The 
ground  radish  i*  packed  in 
brow  Q-paper  cornucopias  and 
Bold  for  a  penny  or  two. 
Hero  is  a  fellow  Helling  cat- 
o'-nine-tails,  useful  implo 
mi  nis  for  unrulj  youths.  A 
little  riri  bIiovos  some  par- 
affin candles  in  >•<""'  face. 
The  Sabbath  must  be  we] 
conn'il  w  itli  lights,  and  after 
the  housewife  has  said  her 
prayers  over  them  no  more 
labor  must  lie  done  until  the 

next  evening,  when  the  ap 

pea  ranee  of  three  stars  in  the 

firmament  is  the  signal  for 
the  resumption  of  profane 
labor. 

There,  an  aged  patriarch 
rattling  a  tin  box  in  which 
are  some  coins.  You  are  in 
front  "f  a  house  w  here  death 
has  entered.  The  patriarch 
is  the  beadle  of  a  synagogue, 
and  authorized  recipient  of 
the   charity    which  saveth 

from  death.  See  how  the 
men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren stop  ut  the  well-known 
sound  and  drop  their  pennies 
into  the  green  box!  They 
would  save  their  souls,  and 
thev  give,  though  the  penny 
eomes  hard.  A  sigh,  a  pruxcr, 
the  en.wtl  moves  on  ;  death 
is  forgotten  in  the  struggle 
to  escape  death.  The  sigh 
is  not  for  the  bereaved,  the 
prayer  not  for  the  dead. 
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The  thought  is  of  the  living,, 
as  the  lugubrious  rattle  causes 
the  sun  to  grow  dim  and  the 
mean  turmoil  around  and 
about  to  fade  away  and  dis- 
appear for  a  moment. 

Here  is  an  array  of  bright 
color,  cheap  print  stuff,  piled 
up  high  and  streaming  all 
over  the  cart  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Here  velvet  ribbons 
and  bits  of  satin  and  silk 
thrown  about  in  disordered 
promiscuity,  everything 
cheap,  a  "  gewaltige  meziah  " 
(an  outrageous  bargain),  as- 
tbe  man  in  charge  tells  you. 

Do  you  need  a  hat,  or  a, 
pair  of  trousers '(  Here  is  a. 
perambulating  clothing  store. 
The  merchant  has  about  two 
dozen  hats,  one  jammed  on 
top  of  the  other  in  one  band, 
while  over  bis  arm  is  slung  a 
pair  of  trousers.  The  hats 
are  cast-offs,  so  are  the  trou- 
sers, yet  he  will  find  buyers 
who  ask  no  questions. 

Here  is  a  basket  peddler 
with  a  cheap  stock  of  pins, 
needles,  hairpins,  thimbles, 
handkerchiefs,  white  and  vari- 
colored, various  articles  of 
cheap  jewelry,  and  cupboard 
paper — long,  narrow  strips  of 
red  paper,  fringed  at  one  end 
with  pierced  triangles  of  or- 
namental design,  used  in  the 
tenement  house  to  decorate  the 
pantry  shelves.  Long  lamp 
wicks,  suspenders,  and  tape 
hang  about  his  neck,  while 
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swinging  from  an  arm  of  the  basket  are  shoe  laces.  Hack  of  him  an-  stacked 
loaves  of  bread — cheap,  soggy  -lull,  cakes  even  soggier  and  woefully  dys- 
peptic ;  near  him  a  barrel  in  which  cucumbers  steeped  in  their  own  acid  are 
swimming  about,  while  a  nauseating  odor  rises  from  the  whole  mess.  Now,  a 
cart  filled  with  potatoes,  with  more  eyes  than  substance,  selling  at  "  free  cents 
a  whole  measure."  Alongside,  another  cart  tilled  with  onions  and  some  garlic. 
Near  by,  a  mass  of  apples — not  the  sweet,  red-cheeked  fruit,  but  jaundiced 
skins,  specked  and  decaying — w  hich  the  vendor  calls  "  pie-apples."  At  the  next 
stand  you  can  get  a  portion  of  poultry — a  wing,  a  leg,  or  a  piece  of  the  breast. 
Following  this  is  a  vista  of  peaches,  more  hopeless  than  the  apples;  then  huckle- 
berries, and  cherries,  and  grapes,  all  waiting  for  the  Health  Inspector,  who  sud- 
denly swoops  down  on  the  fruit  vendors.  A  wild  scramble  ensues;  it  is  a  panic 
as  the  carts  go  flying  helter-skelter  through  the  street,  only  to  be  captured  at  the 
corner  by  a  policeman  in  waiting.  The  stuff,  a  frightfully  odoriferous  mass 
over  which  thousands  of  Hies  swarm,  i-  thrown  into  a  big  cart  and  removed  to 
the  dumping  ground.  Tin-  merchants  wail  and  curse  and  beg.  but  to  no  avail. 
The  Health  Inspector  is  implacable.  The  others,  more  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  their  wares,  look  on  apathetically.  It  is  too  familiar  a  spectacle  to  awaken 
anything  more  than  a  passive  interest.  Then-  may  be  sympathy,  but  it  is  not 
expressed  ;  there  is  no  time — a  sale  may  be  missed. 

The  shoppers,  grateful  to  the  stern  official,  vociferate  shrilly  their  denunci  - 


tions  of  those  who  had  dared  to  offer  such  wares  for  Bale.  They  and  their  chil- 
dren might  have  been  made  ill;  if  a  bargain  bad  been  struck,  tbey  might  have 

purchased  from  the  raided  carts. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  things  Bold  in  the  market.  In  edibles,  everything 
that  is  "kosher."    In  clothing,  in  hardware,  in  furniture,  everything  that  is 

cheap.  As  has  been  said,  no  diamonds  are  for  sale  here,  nor  can  one  get  any 
pork.  These  two  article*  are  tabooed.  Kvcrything  else  that  one  might  men 
tlon,  everything  that  is  not  an  absolute  luxury,  is  obtainable.  Then-  are  even 
bookstalls,  where  prayer  books  and  sensational  novels  rub  covers.  Cigarette 
manufacturers,  with  a  picturesque  show  of  loose,  line  cut  tobacco,  with  prohal.lv 
some  strong  fellow  manipulating  a  hand -cutter  in  the  window,  lend  color  to 
the  scene.  Grocery  Stores,  butcher*'  shops,  clothing  stores,  beer  saloons,  and 
restaurants  line  the  sidewalks. 

It  is  a  wonderful  place,  this  market,  w  here-  rags  and  diamonds  press  each  Other 

in  the  general  scramble;  where  wealth  and  poverty  meet  mi  i  mi  ground  — 

a  wealth  that  is  not  enviable,  and  a  poverty  that  makes  a  brave  show  in  a  basket 
filled  with  victuals  for  the  Sabbath  meal,  though  on  tin-  week  davs  the  basket, 
the  larder,  and  the  mouths  will  be  empty.  There  is  joy  in  the  market — joy  for 
the  pushing,  bargain -seeking  throng;  there  is  misery  in  the  market — miHery  for 
the  unfortunate  wights  who  are  chained  to  the  push  carts,  and  in  the  maddening 

sameness  of  whose  lives  the  onlj  relief  it)  is  an  enforced  visit  to  a  police  court, 
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THE  gladsome  summer  time  of  which  the  poets  sing  is  an  unknown 
quantity  in  the  tenement  houses.    The  dwellers  here  can  not  see  the 
poetry  of  the  season  at  all.    They  know  it  only  as  the  time  of  terrible 
heat,  and  its  advent  is  regarded  with  horror;  there  is  not  a  moment 
of  joy  in  the  whole  season  for  these  unfortunates;  it  is  fraught  with  miseries 
and  agonies. 

At  the  time  that  this  is  being  written  the  furies  of  the  "  dog  days "  are  at 
their  highest  pitch.  A  death-dealing  heat  is  holding  the  city  in  its  thrall,  and 
on  all  sides  men,  women,  and  children  are  falling  victims  to  its  terrible  ravages. 
Some  are  wilting  beneath  the  scorching  heat  and  their  lives  going  out  ;  some 
are  losing  their  reason,  the  rays  of  the  cruel  sun  having  penetrated  to  the  brain  ; 
and  others,  suffering  horribly  and  unwilling  to  endure  more,  are  deliberately  end- 
ing their  lives  to  escape  the  terrible  torture. 

Not  in  the  brownstone  mansions  that  line  our  fashionable  thoroughfares ; 
not  where  the  winds  blow  over  high  altitudes,  or  where  the  ozone,  fresh  from 
the  ocean,  gives  life  and  health,  are  these  terrible  scenes  being  enacted.  But 


the  great  red-brick  prisons  that  loom  up  so  hideously  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  city,  the  tenement-houses,  from  w  hich  there  is  no  escape,  are  the  theater- 
for  these  tragic  occurrences,  where  human  being-  are  dying  and  courting  death. 

All  day  long  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun  have  beaten  mercilessly  down  upon  the 
city;  they  have  penetrated  into  the  houses,  until  the  very  floors  an-  hot; 
the  narrow,  low  rooms  are  veritable  oven.-;  the  pavements  are  like  maSSOS  of 
fire,  and  the  air  palpitates  ami  quivers  from  the  refracted  heat.  5fel  within 
these  ovens  human  beings  are  endeavoring  to  exist.  Men  are  plying  their  voca- 
tions, while  the  perspiration  is  pouring  from  them  like  rain  ;  women  arc  roast- 
ing over  cook  stoves  preparing  the  foodsttlff,  or  parboiling  over  the  steain- 
ing  tubs  doing  the  family  laundry  ;  babes  are  panting  for  breath,  and  are  crOSS 
ami  peevish.     Everj    moment  is  fraught  with  agony,  cvei  v  moment  menaces 

life.    Throats  are  parched,  and  an  unquenchable  thirst  burns  like  fever. 

Cooling  drinks  are  impossible,  they  COSt  tOO  much;  water  somehow  docs  not 
seem  to  satisfy  at  all.  even  if  it  is  placed  in  bottles  on  the  microscopical  bit  of 
ice,  which  is  melting  in  a  manner  to  drive  the  despairing  housewife  frantic. 
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v.t  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring;  no  grateful  zephyr  brings  balm  to  the 
ovorlioatod  brow.    The  rays  "i  the  sun  grow  mora  fiercely  Fiot.    A  r^n< J < Jen  dark 
new  overwhelms  the  eye,  the  bead  begins  to  swim,  the  throat  contracts,  and  u 
quivering  inerl  mass  «ir«»jis  suddenly  to  the  floor. 

The  day  creeps  along  with  maddening  slowness,  bill  0,1  IobI  the  BnodoWB 
Infill  to  grow  long,  ami  a  star  is  viHihlo  in  the  skj  from  which  flu-  ^11 11  is  with- 
drawing with  q  final  blaze  of  flame.  The  night  in  on,  and  a  mod  rush  from  the 
ovens  to  the  Btreets  begins.  The  whole  tenement  house  population  pours  out 
mi  the  sidewalks  to  seek  what  Little  wind  there  may  bestirring.  Hut  how  little 
mii'ccmm'  tlif  unhappy  wights  find  there  I   The  pavomonts/bakod  in  the  sun  all 

(lav,  now  give  olT  the  calur  they  have  absorbed.  The  refuse,  left  t«»  sizzle 
in  the  sun,  exudes  nauseating  odors;  ami  whi  n  bj  -"me  accident  a  vagrant 
breeze  steals  past  tho  blockade  of  rod  brick,  it  is  redolent  with  odors  that 
threaten  disease.    The  night  nr"«»  lute,  ami  bedtime  draws  nigh.   The  |  r 

wights  Btop  into  tin'  hallways,  hut  arc  forced  t..  retreat.  The  stored  up  heat 
law  not  yet  heen  dissipated,  and  the  tenement*  air  Mill  ovens.  Snmc  cast  them- 
selves down  on  the  pavements,  umlcr  the  gratofnl  shelter  of  a  show  window, 

or  a  stoop,  when-  thoughtful  wives  have  placed  ii  lew  pillows;  others  brave  the 
beat  ami  (Iran  i bomsoli es  wciirily  ap  the  Btairs  to  their  wretched  rooms,  and 
make  their  hedH  on  the  lire  escapes  or  elainher  up  to  the  roof.  There  the  tenc 
inent-hoiiBo  denizon  seeks  to  woo  refractory  Morpheus,  which  liko  a  will-o'-tho- 
w  |»  escapes  just  as  it  seems  in  his  grasp,  leaving  him  tossing  ami  rolling  \n  ,m 
Ogonj  of  insomnia.  Ami  when  tired  even  finally  close,  the  slumber  is  not  that 
which  rests  ami  restores  health.  The  heat  is  still  torturing  tlio  body/rocking 
the  brain.  Restlessly  tossing,  the  being  on  the  tire  escape  slips  off,  ami  down  to 
the  (lagging  of  the  back  yard;  or  the  creature  on  the  roof,  stumbling  blindly 
about  in  an  attack  of  summer  somnambulism,  steps  off  the  ledge  ami  joins  the 
Quivering  mass  below. 

Nor  is  the  winter  a  happy  lime  with  the  tenement  house  denizen.  Other 
problems  are  to  be  solved.  The  additional  expense  for  fuel  ami  warm  cloth- 
ing mokes  existence  doubly  hard.    Besides,  many  avenues  of  employment  open 

in  the  summer  are  closed  in  the  winter.  For  the  garment  worker  there  is 
the  terrible  -  slack  time,"  when  shops  arc  closed,  and  wages,  however  small,  arc 
stopped;  lor  the  push-cart  peddler,  the  streets  covered  with  slush  and  swept  by 
blinding  snowstorms,  comes  a  season  of  enforced  idleness,  and  cheeks  already 
pinched  bebome  hollow,  and  eyes  strained  and  haunting  blaze  with  the  fever 

of  starvation.    A  crust  or  two,  bow.evor,  will  quiet  the  stomach's  cravings,  but 

gre  Iter  troubles  are  in  store. 

The  coal  vendor  Will  not  give  another  pail  of  coal  unless  his  bill  is  paid. 
He  has  allowed  too  much  credit  already.     He  can  not  alford  more.     He,  to.,, 
ifl  Struggling  tO  OXiat,  there  in  the  damp,  loathsome  cellar,  from  Whioh  he  dis- 
penses fuel  at  ten  cents  a  pail.     He  refuses  to  carry  it  up  to  the  ton  floor  of  the 
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tenement  unless  the  money  due  him  is  forthcoming  at  once.     And  the  last  heap 

"I  cinders  and  ashes  having  been  consumed,  the  cheer  of  a  warm  lire  disap- 
pears, and  the  bleak  winds  creep  in  through  the  interstices  in  the  window- 
sash;  and  huddled  up  in  the  bedel. .thing  the  unfortunates  await  still  further 
calamit  \ . 

And  that  is  not  bIow  to  arrive.  The  month  passes  away,  and  the  dreaded 
"  1st  "  arrises,  bringing  w  ith  it  the  landlord,  w  ho  demands  his  rent.  The  wage- 
earner,  humble  ami  trembling,  confesses  his  inability  to  pay,  and  the  owner 
tramps  oil  to  the  nearest  district  court,  where  he  obtains  a  summons  citing  the 
li.  id  ol  the  starving,  freezing  family  to  appear  bet'.. re  his  Honor  ami  explain 
why  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  vacate  the  rooms  for  the  use  of  which 
he  can  not  pay.  The  bread-winner  appears  in  court,  as  the  precept  commands, 
and  tremblingly  awaits  the  call  of  his  name.  He  steps  t«>  the  rail,  and  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible  to  the  officer  waiting  to  hear  his  excuse  he  reveals  his 
terrible  condition:  "Out  of  work — have  no  money — will  pay  when  I  can." 
I  hit  the  landlord  wants  his  money  at  once,  and  the  law  says  that  lie  must  have 
it.  It  is  his  right.  The  magistrate,  no  matter  how  tender  his  heart  may  be,  can 
give  no  more  than  three  days  of  grace.  The  days  rush  by  at  top  speed.  The 
sun  rises  and  sets  all  too  soon. 

The  fatal  day  arrives;  unable  to  pay  anything  in  advance,  the  unfortunates 
fearfully  await  the  hour  of  their  doom.  The  noon  hour,  the  time  proscribed 
by  the  law,  arri\es.  The  knock  of  one  in  authority  is  heard.  The  door  opens 
without  leave,  and  the  deputy,  followed  by  his  satellites,  stalks  in. 

"  Yo'll  have  to  gut  outon  dis,"  is  all  the  information  he  vouchsafes.  But  it 
18  enough.    The  blow  has  been  expected,  tremblingly  waited  for. 

The  assistants,  well  experienced,  begin  their  work.  The  family  take  up 
what  few  possessions  they  prize  most  highly,  while  the  rest  of  the  household 
goods  arc  summarily  dragged  downstairs  and  dumped  out  on  the  sidewalk. 
There  ir-  nothing  gained  by  resisting,  as  the  rash  unfortunate  who  ventures  to 
do  BO  discovers. 

Suffering  a  thousand  tortures,  to  which  the  stares  of  the  neighbors  add  new 
miseries,  the  unfortunates  follow  their  lares  and  penates  out  int..  the  cold  street. 
Carefully,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  pedestrians,  the  eviction  agents  have  piled 

the  belongings  of  the  poverty-stricken  family.  A  mean  drizzle,  with  here  and 
there  a  Hake  of  snow,  is  falling.  The  street  is  a  river  of  mud,  ami  the  bleak 
wind  is  penetrating  to  the  marrow.  Huddled  away  in  the  shelter  of  the  hall- 
way, the  woman  and  the  children  seek  to  hide  from  the  cold  and  the  shame, 
and  -it  the  same  time  watch  their  possessions,  lest  some  conscienceless  person  be 
tempted  to  steal  something.  The  man,  desperate  over  his  misfortune,  has 
wandered  otl  u,  a  frantic  search  for  shelter  for  his  loved  ones,  in  a  wild  desire 
to  obtain  some  kind  of  work,  that  he  may  feed  the  starving.  Wearily  he 
tramps  about  the  city,  but  vain  his  quest.    He  returns,  with  "the  fall  of  the 
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night,  to 

ainl  finds 


protect  his 

cowardly  <»l 


little  It  I   or,  !<•,.  often,  he  makes  bis  way  to  tl 

ilivion  and  surcease  from  further  earthly  troubles. 


tQ  r i  \  cr 


The  pile  of  furniture  on  the 
street  stands  the  symbol  of  sur- 
passing poverty.  Sometimes  it 
touches  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
neighliois,  who,  even  from  their 
own  little,  seek  to  do  something 
to  help  those  who  have  still 
less.  Some  one  finds  a  plate  or 
a  saucer,  ami,  dropping  a  penny 
or  two  in  it,  places  it  on  the 
bureau  and  passes  on.  The 
_ ^-  - _  .  ■i,r^*^-i.  pennies  and  nickels  slowly  aeeu- 

ji»K     |  '    f        P^J  mulate  from  pockets  that  are 

I     x      —    "      «  * '  ■*       >m\  anything  but  plethoric,  and  a 

goodly  sum  is  collected,  perhaps 
enough  to  pay  for  a  half  month's 
rent  in  some  miserable  hove] 
that  will  furnish  at  least  a 
shelter.  The  family  seldom 
moves  back  into  the  rooms  from 
which  they  have  been  evicted 
— a  new  place  may  bring  better 
luck. 

As  is  frequently  the  case, 
there  are  no  charitable  contri- 
butions, ainl  the  family  is  de- 
stroyed. A  sympathetic  po- 
licemau  guides  the  shivering 
wretches  to  the  station  house. 
The  children  are  turned  over 
to  the  Gerry  Society,  and  the 
next  day,  in  the  police  court, 
the  destruction  of  the  family  is 
made  complete  by  due  process 
of  law.  The  children  are  com- 
mitted to  one  of  the  charitable 
institutions  (determined  by  the 
religious  belief  of  the  parents) 
supported  or  contributed  to 
by  the  city,  the  parents  being 
denied  the  nghl  ,,,  possess  their  offspring.  There  is  a  drifting  apart,  a  breaking 
of  ties,  ami  „ftct.  there  is  no  reunion  in  what  is  to  them  but  a  vale  of  tears. 
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THE  EAST  SID 


L0(  HONG  "lit  of  the  win- 
dow for  the  Aral  time, 
the    l»nl  f    I!""  true 

mem  i*  greotod  with  the 
most  nnlovely  spectacle  <>f  a 
gronl  \miII  of  red  brick  loom- 
ing  np  so  high  that  lii-  little 

liniiii  is  seized  with  a  sudden 
vertigo.     Whichever  wa\  the 

little  head  may  turn  there  is 

the  same  cheerless  spectacle. 
< >n  all  sides  1 1  * « -  red  brick,  Oil 

nil  sides  the  tenement  llOlIBG. 
l!nt  happily  the  little  one  docs 
nol  realize  the  Intense  misery ; 

it  docs  not  know  w  hat  the  re  1 
brick  has  COmO  to  ho  symbolic 
of;   it  docs  not   know  that  its 

first  glance  is  a  doleful  forerun- 
ner of  (he  gloom  by  which  the 
bent  yOttM  of  its  life,  the  glorious 
time  of  its  childhood  and  youth, 
DON'l  i  am. ii  will  he  spent  in  the  midst  of  the 

red  brick,  which  will  cut  int..  it- 
soul,  and  stand  like  a  grim  relentless  wall  between  it  and  the  ambitions  that 
may  move  its  spirit. 

Thehappj  little  youngster,  oblivious  of  the  wgnifloance  of  the  tenement, 

clapping  its  liands  with  glee  at  the  first  sight  of  the  world  without,  kicking  it- 
heels  while  its  protector,  who  is  holding  fust  to  the  little  ono'fi  -kirt.  i>  trend. Mm; 
lest  something  happens,  gazes  below.  Oh,  what  a  wonder  world  greets  j,.  eye! 
Its  little  brain  can  not  analyze;  its  little  mind  drinks  in  the  scene  in  concrete. 
The  place  where  all  that  strange  noise  is  coming  from,  the  shrieks,  the  oaths, 
the  laughter,  the  roar  and  rumble,  that  mysterious  bourne  beneath  it  the  street 
—how  wonderful  it  is!  the  seething,  surging  throng,  the  kaleidoscopic  mass,  one 
man. I  vista  of  color,  so  beautiful  that  the  child  leans  forward  eagerly,  its  little 

eyes  aglow  with  delight,  drinking  in  a  vision  that  to  it  seems  glorious.    In  later 

years  he  will  not  be  so  happy  when  he  sees  the  roWS  of  red  brick  ;  he  will  nol 
crow  with  joy  as  he  gazes  at  the  streets  and  listens  to  the  noises,  lb-  will  know 
then  What  it  means  ;  he  will  know  that  he  has  been  a  part  of  it  all,  and  if  he  has 
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been  born  with  a  soul  that  has  not  been  baked  like  the  red  briek,  he  will  feel 
the  "  Weltsehmcrz."  Sooner,  perhaps,  than  other  children  will  this  child  of  the 
tenement  feel,  lie  will  seek  to  rise,  and  he  will  find  that  for  him  there  are 
obstacles  impossible  to  surmount.  Around  him  there  will  always  be  cankering 
care  and  dread  poverty  ;  all  about  him,  lives  made  mean  by  the  lack  of  the  little 
things  that  make  lite  sweet;  his  own  life  robbed  of  Nature's  intended  gift— the 
right  to  be  happ>  while  young,  at  least  with  green  fields  and  flower.- and  trees 
as  environments.  It  is  good  that  the  prattling  babe,  leaning  out  of  the  win- 
dow for  the  lirst  time,  does  not  realize  all  this.  A  sudden  forward  movement 
would  pidl  the  little  skirt  from  the  protecting  grasp  and  end  the  young  life 
on  the  hard  pavement  below  before  it  had  fairly  begun;  and  this  dreadful 
catastrophe  happens  sadly  often  in  this  great  city. 

The  street  is  the  only  romping  ground 
for  the  child  of  the  tenement. 
It   LB  the  nursery  of  the 
growing  youngster. 
There  is  no  place  in  the 
three  small  rooms  for 
chil  d  re n  to  ro m  p 
around,    and,  besides, 
the  street  is  more  cheer 

fid  than  the  mean, 

stuffy  little  holes 
from  which  the 
child  is  only  too 
happy  to  escape. 
Although  pushed 
and  jostled  about  by 
those  in  whose  way 
the  little  ones  are 
constantly  running, 
in  spite  of  all  the 
dangers  from  the  big 

horses  and  the  cruel 
wheels   of  trucks  and 
street  ears,   in  spite  of 
sundrv  ' 
tragedies,  they  thrive  and 

grow  and  live.    They  are    Two  fayobb'd  boys  oy  tobtdwb  at  thbib  couhtby  homi 
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remarkable  children,  1 1 » * - — « -  <>f  the 
tenement -house.    With  nothing 
I, nt  the  meresl  needfl  of  existence 
supplied  them,  without  the  ten- 
derness beapod  upon  children  of 
wealth,  withont    the  care  of 
nurses  and    governesses,  they 
spring  H  i  *  11  Btrong,  Btnrdy  lot, 
independent  and  a  m  bitious. 
TIm-v  seem  happier,  a*  they 
frolic  about  in   the  crowded 
streets,  than   the   tender  little 
Child  whose  early  life   i-  spent 

amid  all  the  cure  thai  riches  can 
bring.    It  ifl  only  in  after  life, 
when  play  is  no  Longer  the  only 
thought,  that  the  child  of  the 

tenement  envies  the 

child  of  the  mansion. 
Vet  the  efforts  of  the  oity  child  to  piny  are  Bad.  To 

play,  he  must  use  the  street  and  get  int..  everybody's  way. 
The  Streets  arc  tOO  narrow,  for  the  most  part,  t..  serve  the 
dual  purposes  of  traffic  and  amusement.    Hero  and  there 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  where  Btreets  are  wide 
ami  traffic  light,  there  are  some  happy  oliildron,  by 

tar  the  happiest  of  tin-  city's  rising  generation,  who 
can  indulge  in  some  of  the  good  old  games  ot 
happy  childhood  without  interfering  much  with 
the  convenience  of  their  elders.    Hut  these  happ) 
oases  are  few,  an.l  the  glimpses  whioh  the  little 
ones  from  the  districts  where  the  OTOWdS  are  thick, 
the  sidewalks  narrow,  and  the  roads  tilled  with 
an  endless  stream  of  trucks,  drays,  and  street  cars, 
ohtain  of  this   l'aradi-e,  till  their  little  heart.-  with 
envy,  and  cause  rebellious  thoughts  to  surge  through 
their  undeveloped  minds. 

There  is  no  room.     It  is  Little  I  Writ  repeated 

tens  of  thousands  of  times.     It  is  om  Ultant  order 

to  "move  on,"  to  "got  out  of  the  way,"  accompanied 
by  epithets,  oaths,  and  sometimes  blows.   The  efforts  to 
play  (the  attempts  are  laborious i  are  rudely  repressed,  thought 
leSfily  Cheeked,  not  because  the  child's  right  is  not  recognised, 
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but  the  city  tragedy  No  Boom 
clamors  for  victims. 

There   can   be  but  one 
result,  an  evil  one.  The 
longing  after  physical  exer 

cise    is    so   strong    with  u 

health)  child  that  attempt- 
to  check  it  but  increase  the 
desire,  unless,  indeed,  con 
timml  repression  counter 
acts  the  natural  instint  t 
and  the  child  becomefl 
inert,  limp,  and  indifferent. 
The  most  depressing  thing 
about  the  life  in  the  congested 
districts  of  the  city  18  the  de- 
frauding of  a  growing  boy  or  girl 
Of  the  simple  right  of  mo- 
tion and  the  free- 
dom of  limb.  To 
shop  or  factory  or  school  they  go  with  automatic  regularity, 
with  no  better  chance  of  development  or  use  of  their  physi- 
cal faculties  than  if  they  were  settled  men  and  women. 
For  the  girl  the  situation  is  not  half  so  terrible  as 
for  the  boy.  The  little  girl  is  happy  all  day  draw- 
ing her  doll  about  in  a  two -wheeled  cart.  But 
the  boy  wants,  and  by  right  should  have,  plenty 
of  violent  physical  exercise.  What  fills  a  boy  with 
more  joy  than  an  opportunity  to  play  One  Old  Cat 
or  baseball  {  What  chance  has  a  city  boy  to  revel 
in  the  joys  of  a  bat  and  ball ;  to  run  and  slide  and 
steal  bases  ?  What  opportunities  do  the  streets 
afford  him  for  such  joy  I  <  >wners  of  shop  windows 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  boy  with  a  bat  in  his 
hand,  and  pedestrians  dodge  instinctively.  If  a  boy 
plays  ball  on  the  asphalt  and  it  inconveniences 
anybody,  to  say  nothing  of  greater  catastrophes,  a 
policeman  will  swoop  down  on  him  and  drag  him  off 
to  the  police  station,  to  consort  with  thieves,  drunkards, 
and  the  vilest  dregs  of  society  until  he  is  taken  to  court, 
where  he  may  be  reprimanded  or  fined,  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  is  arraigned.  And 
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if  anyone  is  hurt,  lie  is  sent  to  the  Reformatory.  He  is  a  criminal.  1 1 f  had 
dared  to  play ! 

The  reformatories  are  full  of  these  "  criminals,"  whose  sin  was  prompted  by 
a  natural  desire  to  stretch  a  limb.  Even  if  the  hoy  who  launched  the  terrible 
"foul  tip"  gets  off  with  a  reprimand  and  eseapes  prison,  he  has  suffered  the 
degradation  of  being  dragged  through  the  streets  a  culprit,  and  has  been  made  a 
speetaele  for  the  crowd  in  the  poliee  court  to  gape  at.  Vulgar  policemen  and 
unthinking,  incompetent,  unfit  agents  of  societies  striving  to  help  children,  have 
made  him  the  butt  of  their  jests,  and  have  slandered  him  before  those  who 
dared  to  sympathize  with  him.  lie  is  told  that  he  is  a  little  loafer  and  that  his 
record  is  known.  His  tears  are  jeered  at  and  his  youthful  heart  broken  1 » v  the 
cruelty  of  men  who  seek  to  be  facetious.  Sometimes  it  is  the  magistrate  who, 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  around 
him,  adds  to  the  boy's  humiliation.    The  words  of  reprimand  are  cutting,  the 


lack  of  sympathy  is  apparent  ;  the  little  fellow  is  bereft  "f  all  friendship,  he  is 

forlorn  and  miserable.    His  brain  reels  when  he  is  ordered  to  .stand  with  his 

face  toward  the  wall  for  tin-  edification  of  the  jeering  officials.  He  loBQS  Ids 
BOlf  respect  ;  he  IS  humiliated.     He  hail  dared  to  phi)  ! 

All  theSG  tiling-  bave  been  graven  deep  into  his  I. rain.  lie  remembers 
and  hates.  If  the  lu.\  has  a  thinking  mind  ami  tin-  city  child  is  well  endowed  — 
it  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  rebellious  against  law  and  order,  and  imbues  him 
with  a  desire  to  "get  even."  The  child  of  the  tenement  is  not  natural  bj  \  icioui 
or  depraved,  but  ofttimes  conditions  make  him  so.  Thooitj  owes  it  toaooiety 
to  make  these  children  good,  moral,  law  >abiding  oitisens.    Nothing  will  do  this 

Letter  than  the  provision  of  an  outlet  for  the  natural  exuberance  of  vitality  and 

temperament,  the  enforced  perversion  of  which,  under  prosenl  conditions,  brings 

them  int..  disrepute  and  expOBCS  them  to  punishment 

EaraSSed  on  the  si  net,  the  boj  WanderB  aw  ay  from  uia  home  in  search  of 

-  <■  spot  where  his  innocent  pleasure-  will  not 

be   interfered    with.      But    wherever  he 
turns   the   same   difficulties    beset  him. 
The    long   piers   jutting  out  into  the 
river  attract  him  intensely.    lb;  tries 
to  piny  there,  but  in  vain.    The  long 
shoremen   will    not   be  interfered 
with,  nor  will  the  draymen  in  their 
labors  about  the  vessels  lying  in 
the  docks.     The  hoy  in  despair 
sinks  down  on   the  stringpiecc 
and  gazes  out  into   the  calm 
river  beyond.    Fortunately,  his 
young  mind  has  no  room  for 
thoughts  about  the  rest  that  could 
be  obtained   by  a  quick  plunge 
into  the   bosom   of   the  water. 
The  sun  broiling  through  Ids 
few  garments,  the  cool,  placid 
stream  suggests  a  happier  thought 
— a  swim.      What  boyish  heart 
does  not  thrill  at  the  vei  | 
suggestion  i    Perhaps,  naj , 
most  probably,  it  is  not  the  sani- 
tary motive  that  impels  him:  but 
the  fun,  the  joy  of  cleaving  B 
path  through  the  water  is  the  most 

blessed  sport,  after  baseball,  that  a    '  Hi  in  IBD  ->i  a  PLAQB  win  m:  DOTS  0AM  hay.' 
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"Quickly  tub  b.nd  ov  tub  nun  m  fii.i.hh  with  mtti.k  pbllows,  who  hai'idly  mvbst  tiikmsh 

boy  can  think  of.  In  B  moment  lie  has  slipped  oil  tin-  fltringpieOQ  mid  down  one 
of  the  piles  to  a  little  "hunk"  ho  has  hourd  of,  whore  on  the  planking  under- 
neath the  pier  his  clothing  will  he  wife.  In  another  moment  he  reappears  clad 
as  Oupid  was.  A  graoefnl  dive,  and  his  little  head  bobs  up  serenely,  Ids  eyes 
flashing  with  delight,  his  little  arms  and  lege  parting  the  stream.  His  example 
is  contagious;  quioWy  the  end  of  the  pier  is  tilled  with  little  fellows,  who  rap- 
idly divest  themselves  of  thoir  clothing,  and  are  diving,  floating,  and  "treading 
water,"  disappearing  under  the  shipping  and  reappearing  in  a  twinkling  on  tho 
other  side.     Their  laughs  and  shunts  till  the  air.  giving  a  new  charm  to  the 

unsightly  piers,  tho  rigging,  the  drays,  and  the  boxes  and  halo.   The  boys  are 
happy,  too  happy,  and  they  attract  the  biggest  bugbear  of  a  New  York  boy's 
life,  the  policeman,  who  has  a  bad  habit  of  concealing  himself  until  one  of 
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the  city  cherubs  clambers  back  on  the  pier  to  do 
some  "stunt,"  as  the  boys  call  it.  Just  as  the 
little  fellow  is  about  to  dive  off  again  ho  receives 
a  resounding  Blap  or  a  terrific  kick,  and  the  sun 
ceases  to  smile  for  him.  The  boys  in  the  water 
will  perhaps  twiddle  their  fingers  at  the  unsym- 
pathetic policeman,  or  call  him  uncomplimentary 
names,  thus  imperiling  still  more  their  already 
hazardous  position.  Policemen  have  been  known 
to  retaliate  by  hurling  missiles  at  the  boys,  and 
to  even  climb  down  to  the  hiding  place  and  con- 
fiscate the  clothing  placed  there  for  safety.  The 
usual  result  of  a  policeman's  advent  is  a  scramble 
for  the  clothing  and  a  race  to  get  away  before 
more  kicks  and  cuffs  alight. 

Swimming  being  denied  him,  the  boy  moves 
along  on  the  piers  in  search  of  some  other  pas- 
time. Nc  gains  considerable  information  in  bis 
wanderings,  and  in  a  short  while  ascertains  the 
location  of  the  sugar-cane  dock,  the  banana  dock, 
the  watermelon  dock,  the  pineapple  dock,  and 
piers  receiving  other  delicacies  are  located.  It  is 
dangerous  information,  too,  because  he  is  sure  to 
fall  in  with  "dock  rats"  and  petty  thieves  who 
blunt  his  conscience.  To  tear  a  few  bananas  from 
a  bunch  just  unloaded  from  the  steamer,  to  con- 
ceal a  pineapple  which  has  slipped  from  the  pile, 
or  to  run  off  with  a  huge  watermelon,  is  an  easy 
matter  if  one  knows  how,  and  thus  many  little 
thieves  are  made.  But  if  the  boy  has  been  per- 
mitted to  amuse  himself  on  the  street  or  in  the  river,  his  naturally  honest  mind 
would  never  have  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  things  on  the  piers.  It  is 
nothing  more  to  him  than  a  boyish  prank,  and  he  tells  it  to  his  comrades  as 
great  fun.  An  unoccupied  mind,  especially  a  youthful  mind,  is  not  conducive 
to  morality. 

Into  hi-  mean  street  there  trickles  some  day  the  news  of  a  wonderful  district 
called  '•uptown.*'  lie  hears  of  tine  mansions,  of  wondrous  creatures  dressed 
in  rich  clothes,  of  happy  faces  and  smiling  eyes;  of  splendid  horses,  and 
grand  carriages  in  which  fairy  princes  and  princesses  loll,  and  of  other  celestial 
beings  who  are  all  aglitter  with  silver  buttons,  and  who  sit  in  high  seats  on 
these  magnificent  equipages;  but,  most  wonderful  of  all,  a  place  where  there  is 
green  grass,  with  big  open  spaces  surrounded  by  trees,  where  children  romp 
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and  laugh  and  shout  t«-  their  hearts'  content,  and  boys  play  ball  and  are  not 
arrested.     His  little  heart  thumps  with  unwonted  rapidity  as  he  determines  t.. 

set  out  on  a  voyage  <>f  exploration  and  discover  this 
remarkable  place  t  ailed  up- 
town" and  penetrate  it> 
fastnesses,  until  ho 
readies  Central 
Park.  There, 


'■  If  he  is  a  newsboy,  or  if  he  works  in  a 
shop.  he  learns  how  to  '  pitch  pennies  ' 
and  'shoot  crap.'" 

he  determines,  he  too  will  laugh  and  romp  and  skip,  and  perhaps— who  can  tell  J 
— play  ball  as  well. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  he  Blips  away  from  his  mean  street,  made 
meaner  by  the  contrast  his  mind  has  already  drawn,  and  carefully  avoiding  his 
friends,  he  is  off  to  find  the  park.  Of  course,  he  lias  no  money  for  ear  fare,  but 
the  long  walk  is  not  at  all  tiresome.  The  exhilaration  of  adventure,  the  won- 
derful  things  that  greet  his  eye,  and  the  joys  uncontincd  that  await  him  at  the 
end  of  his  journey,  make  the  long  train])  a  pleasure.  At  last  the  Mecca  greets 
his  eyes.  There  it  is  in  all  its  glory — the  Park  !  He  is  timid  about  entering; 
there  is  a  policeman  at  the  gate.  lint  others  are  going  in,  and  finally  he  sum- 
mons up  enough  courage  to  walk  by  the  grim  Cerberus.  His  brick-baked  eye 
has  never  seen  such  splendid  things,  and  for  a  while  his  jaded  little  soul  is  made 
glad  by  the  beautiful  green.  But  he  is  looking  for  the  place  where  children  can 
play,  and  he  moves  along  until  hi-  see>  a  long  green  plot,  which  smiles  at  him 
and  beckons.  He  is  thrilled  with  joy;  he  rushes  forward,  ready  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  grass  and  revel  with  joy.  But — KBBP  oi  k  THE  okass  !  looms  up 
before  him,  grim  and  forbidding,     lie  shrinks  back,  the  tears  in  Iub  eyes;  he 
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has  been  deceived.    Here,  indeed,  is  grass;  green,  luxuriant— and  tantalizing. 

( lautiousl) ,  with  a  furtiv  e  look  around,  he  snatches  a  handful  and  hurries  quioklv 
away.     Presently  he  comes  to  another  green  s|>ot,  ami  here  no  cruel  prohibition 

BtaTefl  him  in  the  face.     There  art-  some  |  pic  on  it  playing  some  funny  game, 

with  long  wooden  hammer*  and  balls  which  they  drive  through  wickets. 
Eagerly  he  rushes  forward,  and  gets  in  the  way  of  one  of  the  little  boys;  and 

Bome  one  tells  him  that  he  is  rude  and  dirty,  and  orders  him  away.  Still  he 
perseveres,  carefully  avoiding  the  place  where  a  new  kind  of  hall  game  is  being 

played  with  rackets  and  nets,  anil  he  forges  ahead  until  he  hears  close  at  hand 
childish  laughter.  He  has  discovered  the  place  where  he  can  play,  hut  not 
with  a  ball.  Still  he  is  content,  and  his  little  heart  rejoices.  Hut  he  must 
lind  the  hall  ground;  soon  he  does  discover  it,  and  also  D  big  sign  which  informs 
him  that  he  has  come  on  the  wrong  day. 

Something  tellB  him  that  he  ought  to  gO  home.  He  starts  otT  confidently, 
but  he  has  forgotten  the  way.  lie  is  hist.  The  big  bluecoal  takes  on  a  more 
human  appearance  in  his  eyes  as  he  appeals  to  him  ami  is  directed  by  him. 

Or  he  may  have  wandered  up  so  far  that  the  policeman  think*  it  wise  to  take 

him  to  the  station  house.     His  absence  is  noted  at  hi*  home  ;  a  search  is  made; 

be  is  found  finally  at  Police  Headquarters  by  his  anxious  parents,  and  Is  taken 
back  to  his  poor  home  ami  given  a  thrashing.     It  will  he  a  long  time 
before  he  wanders  off  to  the   I'ark  again.     The  memory  of  the 

thrashing  will  keep  him  nearer  home,  to  I  me  again  a  nuisance 

to  himself  and  to  those  whose  free  passage  he  encumbers. 

A  round  of  cruelties,  miseries,  and  disappointments,  of  hazards 

and   perils    this  is  the   a\erage   hoy  life  of   the  eit\  ;   and  if 
something  happens  to  him,  if  he  falls  otT  the  stringpiece  into 
the  river  and  the  tide  carries  him  away,  or  if  his  young, 
cheerless   life   is  crushed  out    heneath    tl  ruel   wheels  of 

Borne  lumbering  dray  or  of  some  mammoth  living  surface 

car,  to  quote  the  words  of  an   observing  policeman,  "It's 
only  one  bo\  less;  he  won't  he  missed." 

With  increasing  age  the  boy's  opportunities  for  amuse 
ment  decrease.    There  is  no  room  for  rational,  healthful 
play  for  him.    If  he  is  a  oewsboy,  or  if  he  works  in  a  shop, 
he  learns  how  to  "pitch  pennies"  and  to  "shoot  crap."  lie 
knows  that  it  is  wrong  to  gamble,  and  his  eyes  uro  always 
on  the  alert  for  the  advent  of  a  policeman.    The  ci  v  of 
"Cheese  it— dc  cop!"  is  heard  all  through  the  tenement- 
house  district.     Ofttiuics,  when  there  is  no  little  sister  to 

he  made  a  drudge  of  "minding  the  baby,"  this  sad   lot  falls      m  (>    m 

to  him,  and  he  is  often  seen  in  the  role  of  Little  Father,  |N  ,„,  ,(,,|  ,  ,,, 
which  means  the  sacrifice  of  every  moment  of  recreation.       lariu  fVnuu  " 
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There  aro  o  groat  many  selfish  persons  wlio  begrudge  the  children  even  the 
joy  of  the  barrel  organ  and  street  pianos.  But  so  far  these  have  been  spared  t<> 
them.    Music  in  any  form  never  fails  t<»  attract  the  children  of  the  tenements. 

The  average  little  Kant  Sider,  wIioho  soul  has  not  boon  seared  by  newspaper 
selling  experiences,  loves  his  school.     There  is  a  strong  material  reason  fur 
this.   The  bright,  cheerful,  well- 
ventilated  and  clean  rooms  arc 
much  ploasantor  than  1 1  •  ■  -  stuih 
little  "  homo."    Ii  is  something, 
even  to  the  mind  of  the  thought 
less  child,  In  gel  away  from  the 
mean  surroundings  of  homo,  and 
spend  a  number  of  hours  with 
hundreds  of  other  children  under 
the  kindly  chaporonagc  of  q  won 
drous  creature  who  knows  every- 
thing and  who  smiles  so  pleasant- 
ly.  The  march  into  the  assembly 
room  in  the  morning  to  the  molo 
dious  tones  "I  the  piano,  the  bun 

dreilh  of  voices  Mending  in  glad 
s  e  songs,  arc  events  to  he  looked 

forward  i".    The  school  work, 
especially  now  with  an  improved 
curriculum,  w  hich  includes  physi 
cal  culture  and  manual  training, 
and  modeling  ami  memory  llluS 
trations,  and   such   other  mental 

recreations,  is  von  pleasant.  The 
teacher  is  surroundod  with  a  halo 
of  mystery,  and  when  the  won 
drous  creature  listens  ig  mpathetio 
ally  to  the  woes  of  the  childish 

heart,  the  liltl(>  one  is  happy. 
Then  there  is  the  joy  of  saying  bright  things  and  winning  an  approving  smile. 
Always  there  is  a  vision  of  a  "good  ticket"  at  the  end  of  the  week,  which 
brings  a  kiss  from  mother  and  commendation  from  father,  Summer  and  winter, 
through  storm  or  calm,  these  children  rush  to  school,  sometimes  having  had 
hardly  anything  to  eat,  and  im.st  of  the  time  hut  half  clad.  What  matt,  is  the 
cold  |  It  is  easy  to  keep  warm  if  you  run,  and  then  there  is  the  big  warm 
playground,  where  hundred,  of  other  ha  1 1*- frozen,  half  famished  youngsters  are 
already  playing.  Who  could  mope  in  the  house  when  there  were  little  friends 
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waiting  al  thq  end  of  the  short  run  i 


'MUSII    in   vn\  PORN  m:\i.k  PA1M  TO  ATTRACT  TUB  CHILDREN  OF  TIM  TENEMENTS, 


I  and  who  thinks  of  the  emptiness  in 

the  rtomscb  vri  r  *  mlrMu^  ,W» '  l'^ round  ""P^ 

 ghter   I  -  of  glee,  ..".1  AM  •»  «k*«   '  y""J^ 

And   ■  .  «■  '        ""■  '• '      s"  ''V*'  ""  ' 

from  the  washtnbs  makes  the  heat 

more  unendurable,  and  mother  is 
cross,  and  baby  peevish,  when  the 
playground  is  cool  and  shaded, 
and  the  class-rooms  are  all  so  cool 
and  clean  and  bright  ?  There  is 
no  steam,  no  odor  from  washtubs, 
no  one  i6  cross,  but  everybody  is 
smiling  and  happy.  And  that  is 
the  material  reason  which  the  chil- 
dren feel,  though  they  can  not 
express  it. 

They  are  a  serious-minded  lot, 
tin -c  children  of  the  East  Side, 
more  especially  those  of  the 
Ghetto.    The  pinching  want,  the 

cheerless  home.-,  the  more  cheer- 
less outlook,  make  them  exceed- 
ingly ambitious.  They  begin  to 
realize  at  a  very  early  period  that 
they  are  destined  to  struggle  for 
existence,  and  that  to  succeed  they 
must  he  properly  equipped.  Study 
is  not  shirked  ;  it  is  done  with 
avidity ;  there  is  no  dawdling,  no 
desire  to  play  "hookey."  Life  to 
them  is  too  serious  a  problem. 
The  public-school  teachers  of  the 
city  are  all  agreed  that  the  best 
results  are  attained  in  the  schools  on  the  East  Side,  while  in  the  Ghetto  the 

teachers  an  ntinually  extolling  the  merits  of  their  classes,  which,  they  claim, 

are  ideal.  Out  of  tune  hundred  lads  who  were  admitted  to  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  June,  1898,  more  than  three  hundred  were  Jewish. 
This  remarkable  showing  for  the  Ghetto  was  commented  upon  editorially  by 
the  newspapers.  It  manifests  the  spirit  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  Ghetto, 
imd  promises  exceedingly  well  for  the  future  of  the  offspring  of  the  refugees 
who  were  none  too  welcome  when  they  sought  refuge  in  this  country. 
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GETTING  MORE  THAN  Ills  SU  iRE 

A  MorilEli  ok  THE  TKNKMKNTS,  AND  HER  GHILDRBX. 

These  children  arc  not  at  heart  tlie  old  men  and  women  they  seem. 
They  would  play  just  as  other  hoys  and  girls  do,  if  they  could.  I'.nf  where  '. 
That  is  the  problem.  It  has  always  heen  the  poor  choice  between  the  tene- 
ment-house and  the  street.  And  as  the  children  grow  up  toward  youth,  the 
street  becomes  practically  impossible.  It  is  especially  hard  for  the  boys. 
They  would  play  One  Old  Cat,  and  baseball,  and  football,  and  such  other 
healthful,  boyish  delights,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to.  The  police  frown 
upon  such  things,  and  the  boys  know  that  a  batted  ball  is  a  menace  to  life  and 
limb.  There  is  nothing  to  do,  then,  but  to  stay  in  the  house  and  read,  which 
is  better  than  moping. 

On  all  sides  of  the  growing  child,  the  boy  (or  girl)  with  so  man\  interests, 
so  many  ambitions,  have  all  this  while  raged  the  storms  of  poverty.    Never  a 
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perfectly  happy  moment;  never  a  time  that  there  bus  not  been  before  him 

all  the  wretchedness, all  the  misery, of  the  tenement  house.  Into  hii  heart  there 

has  crept  the  red  brick  ;  before  him  alwa\  s  the  unlovely  spectacle  of  the  tenement 
house.     He  ha>  raieh  been  beyond  it-  influence;  he  can  not  shake  it  oil ;  all 

his  interests,  his  love,  his  duty,  havo  been  within  its  confines.  His  excursions 
away  from  it  have  taken  him  back  again  with  more  pain  in  his  heart — a  pain 
he  can  aot  express,  8  pain  that  he  feels  always.  He  yearns  for  a  better  life, 
but  he  knows  that  it  is  vain  longing. 

Not  only  his  own  misery,  and  the  misery  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  him, 

is  always  before  him,  but  the  misery  of  the  thousands  who  suffer  with  him. 
Everything  has  been  denied  him  and  them.  His  soul  has  yearned  for  the 
beautiful;  he  has  been  gorged  with  the  hideous.  Whatever  good  hOJ  COmG  into 
his  life,  whatever  joy,  Iris  been  his  not  as  a  light,  but  as  a  favor. 

Ami  the  sacrifices  li<  has  been  compelled  to  make! — ambition  thrust  aside  t>> 

help  earn  the  daily  bread,  tO  help  feed  the  brothers  and  sifters,  all  dependent 
upon  a  father  whose  muscle  has  lost  its  strength  and  his  brain  its  cunning. 

Gone,  then,  are  the  things  he  sought  ami  strove  to  attain.  Everything  is 
reduced  to  the  sordid  level  of  money-earning,  bread-winning.   The  youngster 

compelled  to  abandon  his  studies,  with  all  his  bright  hopes  of  a  glorious  future 
gone.  lie  must  begin  again,  on  new  studies,  which  exact  more  and  givoloBS. 
He  feels  himself  more  and  i  v  a  part  of  the  great  misen  around  him.  lb- 
can  not  emancipate  himself;  he  must  bury  self  in  thought  for  the  Others. 
Thus  tragically  generally  ends  the  hopes,  the  ambitions  of  the  East  Side  child. 
Vet  he  is  not  B  failure;  the  lessons  he  has  learned  have  steadied  his  mind, 
have  made  him  SerioUS  even  ill  his  boyhood,  and  he  sets  about  his  task  u'liiuly 
determined,  in  his  humble  sphere,  to  do  his  full  duty. 

<  >r,  he  may  be  among  those  who  are  successful.  Then  his  joy  is  tempered 
by  the  life  he  has  led.  The  gn  at  pain  is  still  there  ;  the  memory  of  the  red 
brick  will  never  leave  him;  it  has  eaten  into  bin  life  ;  it  claims  him  as  its  own. 

<  »f  all  the  tragedies  "f  Child-life  in  New  ^  oi  l,  <  'it\  there  is  none  so  great  as 

that  of  the  Little  Mother.    This  poor  human  being,  attenuated  bj  Improper 

physical  nourishment,  passes  through  her  child  life  M  weary  and  hcav\  laden  " 
Herself  needing  a  mother's  care,  her  time  is  given  up  to  the  drudgery  of 
"minding  the  baby,"  whose  weight  is  .sometimes  more  than  her  own.  When 

other  children  are  playing  in  the  street,  she  stands  stolidly  by,  looking  on,  hut 
"minding  the  baby."  From  early  morning  until  it  is  time  for  her  to  creep  into 
her  none  too-pleasant  couch  she  must  "  mind  the  baby."  Other  children  may 
go  to  school,  other  children  may  go  otf  on  little  jaunts  to  the  parks  in  the 
summer  time,  or  be  sent  away  to  some  farm  by  the  Fresh-Air  Fund  she,  poor 
tiling,  "wouldn't  be  let."  She  must  "mind  the  baby."  Her  relief  comes 
when  she  has  become  old  enough  to  go  to  work,  and  her  girlhood  is  spent  in  a 
simp.    What  sort  of  womanhood  can  such  a  preparation  produce?   The  Little 
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PASSING  mi.  HEALTH  OFFICEB  OH  nil':  1*1  Kit. 

A  i.nti.k  UOTDfifl  immm.  UBR  i  ii  Mini:  on  an  OUTING  QIVBN  nv  TUB  i.nna:  UOTHBR'fl 

mi.  L8IOOUTIOM. 

Mother  appears  wlicii  tlir  1 1 it tn i'ti I  broad •  winner  ceases  to  provide  for  the 
mouths  that  hiv  crying  bread.  Sometimes  tlrink,  sometimes  death,  some- 
times misfortune,  ifl  tin-  condition  that  causes  this  iinfurtunate  wight  to  spring 
into  existence.  WTion  tin-  mother,  unable  t"  endure  any  longer  tin-  misery  of 
her  children,  seeks  and  obtains  wurk,  tin-  oldest  girl  must  take  her  place  in  the 
h0U86  an. I  care  for  the  younger  Children.  She  must  perform  all  the  household 
duties,  and  "  mind  the  baby." 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  ten  thousand  known  Little  Mother-  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  How  many  more  there  are  who  have  thus  far  escaped 
the  ipiest  of  the  philanthropic  women  who  are  seeking  out  these  poor  ereatnres, 
is  a  matter  of  grave  conjecture.  In  a  great  city  like  this,  with  it-  vast  number 
of  poor,  it  is  not  impossihle  that  then-  should  he  double  that  number. 

The  Little  Mother  was  "  discovered  "  eight  years  ago.  To  the  lady  who 
interested  herself  in  this  new  feature  of  New  York  life  it  seemed  impossible 
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tHt  there  could  he  more  than  a  hundred  or  so.  Eight  years  of  work  has 
informed  her  differently;  and  as  the  work  goes  on.  more  and  more  Little 
Mothers  have  been  diseovered,  until  it  lias  become  impossible  for  the  Little 
Mother's  Aid  Association  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  all  who  need  its  good 
offices.  ,11  t- 

A  numher  of  women  are  handed  together,  with  headquarters  on  Last 
Twenty-first  Street.  They  ransack  the  tenement-houses  for  Little  Mothers, 
whom  they  endeavor  to  induce  to  visit  the  Twenty-first  Street  house,  where 
everything  possible  is  done  to  make  their  lots  easier.  Generally,  it  is  impossible 
to  rescue  the  Little  Mother  from  her  drudgery,  but  she  is  shown  how  her 
work  can  be  made  easier  by  intelligent  effort.  The  women  engaged  in  this 
work  -chaperons,  they  call  themselves— have  no  easy  task  in  bringing  the 
little  girls  to  the  house.  The  usual  reply  to  an  invitation  is,  "  I  won't  be  let." 
Parents  must  be  seen,  who  can  not  understand  where  there  is  any  hardship  in 
the  Little  Mother's  life.  "She  does  nothing  but  play  with  the  baby  all  day," 
is  argued.  Entreaties,  cajoleries,  and  even  threats,  must  be  resorted  to;  but 
Once  the  girl  visits  the  house,  she  can  he  relied  upon  to  come  again. 

One  of  the  best  things  done  for  the  Little  Mother  at  the  Twenty-first 
Street  house  is  the  instruction  in  proper  methods  of  caring  for  the  baby;  what 
to  do  for  the  babe  when  it  becomes  ill,  how  to  feed  it,  bathe  it,  dress  it,  and 
what  to  do  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Then  the  Little  Mother  is  taught  sew- 
ing and  cooking,  and  her  mind  brightened.  Often  this  little  creature,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  women  who  have  interested  themselves  in  her,  hecomes  a 
factor  for  good  in  her  own  squalid  home.  As  the  poor  little  mind  broadens, 
the  heart  expands,  and  one  is  touched  by  the  many  sacrifices,  prompted  by  the 
heart,  that  these  poor  children  make.  One  little  girl,  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
ticket  for  an  outing,  brought  another  Little  Mother  with  heron  the  appointed 
day,  and  begged  that  her  pmtrge  be  permitted  to  go  in  her  6tead.  "  I  can't 
go,  but  maybe  you'll  let  this  little  girl  go  in  my  place.  She's  never  had  any  fun 
in  her  life."  There  are  two  sisters,  one  twelve,  the  other  two  years  her  junior, 
who  jointly  care  for  eight  children,  their  little  sisters  and  brothers,  their  nieces 
and  nephews,  and  two  foundlings.  "  Boarders  "  they  call  these  foundlings, 
and  the  pay  they  receive  for  caring  for  these  outcasts  from  the  Home  for 
\\ 'ait's  they  devote  to  the  care  of  a  bedridden  aunt. 

Outings  for  these  children  can  not  be  arranged  for  scheduled  days.  They 
M i iisi  be  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  Little  Mothers.  Some  one  must 
mind  the  baby,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  this  serious  little  creature 
abandon  her  charge.  When  the  child  can  have  its  outing  it  is  taken  to  the 
Holiday  Home  of  the  Association,  on  Hunter's  Island,  in  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
for  the  day.  One  thought  seems  to  run  through  the  pigmy  brain  when  the 
astounded  eyes  drink  in  the  wonderful  scenes  in  the  park:  "It  is  so  big!" 
The  difference  between  the  cramped,  stuffy  rooms,  the  narrow  streets,  is  so 
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marvelous  t.»  them,  The  trees,  they  discover,  are  actually  green.  "  I  was  in  a 
park  just  once,"  Baid  a  Little  Mother,  "It  was  at  night,  and  all  the  trees 
looked  Mack."  Another  little  one,  gazed  out  al  tho  river,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  didn't  know  there  wan  bo  inn.  h  water  in  the  whole  world."  All  the  water 
she  had  ever  seen  came  from  the  kitchen  faucet.  "  I  like  the  apples  what  grows 
in  the  barrels  hotter,"  declared  another.  who  bftd  tabled  ;m  unripe  fruit  that  she 

bad  torn  from  a  branch.  "Well,  they  must  be  made  in  a  factory,  any  way," 
gho  insisted,  when  the  possibility  of  apples  growing  in  barrels  was  rpicstioned. 
Along  in  the  afternoon  the  girls  show  signs  of  agitation,  and  they  are  at  once 
returned  to  the  city,  so  us  to  reach  home  in  lime  to  prepare  supper. 


The  Little  Mothers  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  chaperons  are  taught 
self-respect.  Nothing  is  given  to  them.  They  cook,  and  sew,  and  do  other 
little  things,  for  which  tin  \  receive  tickets,  which  go  toward  paving  for 
a  drew*,  and  sometimes  for  a  baby-carriage.  The  work  of  the  Twenty-first 
Street  house  is  augmented  hy  a  branch  on  Fourteenth  Street,  and  another 
in  the  South  Ferry  district -- that  part  of  the  city  which  is  almost  entirely 
neglected,  and  where  conditions  are  worse  hy  tenfold  than  in  the  famed  Sub- 
merged Tenth.  Vet,  with  all  the  efforts  of  the  association,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  of  these  little  slaves  are  helped  to  more  than  an  occasional 
day's  outing. 
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^"T  ^HE  babe  of  the  mansion  has  a  iiurserj  jammed  with  toys;  the  sturdy 

I        little  girl  of  the  tenement  has  n<>  toys  at  all;  a  rag  bai.y  means  bllSS 

.1     unbounded  to  her,  while  the  beautiful  doll  that  is  so  wonderfully 

made  ami  so  finely  attired  hores  the  other.  The  little  aristocratic  miss 
turns  away  poutingly  from  the  piam.  loBBOn,  while  the  child  of  the  tenement 
rushes  madly  down  the  street  the  moment  she  hoars  the  Bound  of  a  street-piano 
or  barrel  organ,  dispensing  that,  to  her,  wondrous  nmsie  which  is  brought  into 
being  by  the  turning  of  a  crank. 

Ah,  the  Btreet-piano I  The  city  fathers  builded  Letter  than  they  knew 
when  they  withdrew  their  objections  to  its  use  on  the  city  streets.  What  foy  it 
brings  int..  the  tenement  bouse  district!  What  happiness  to  the  heart  ..V 'the 
tenement-house  child  I  Watch  that  little  girl  with  Frayed  skirts  and  torn  waist, 
none  too  clean;  her  stockings  tumbling  aboul  ho-  little  logs ;  her  shoes  out  at  the 

heel  and  gaping  open  at  the  toes,  and  v,  here  BOinc  buttons  are  missing.  A  crea- 
ture ol  poverty  (  No,  a  creature  of  joy,  as  she  dashes  into  the  crowd  and  loses 
berself  in  the  joys  Oi  the  dance.     See  how  she  throws  her  little  head  hack  her 

brown  ourls  falling  about  her  animated,  beautiful  little  face!  her  blue'eyes 

8Ptt^loi  -e  brilliantly  than  die  rarest  gem ;  ber  sweet,  cupid  lips,  half  parted 

in  tho  ecstasy  oi  her  delight,  betray  a  set  of  teeth  that  .lean,  and  shine  like 

n.-cs,  ,vory.  Altogether,  a  heauteous  being,  a  thing  not  of  earth.  transtmurd 
cclestml  Ah,  it  in  (he  lUue  Damd-e  that  trickles  insinuating  from  the 
Italian  s  hurdy-gurdy.  Linked  in  the  arms  of  another  heautiful  being,  our  child 
of  the  tenement  glides  through  the  wait,,  her  little  ho«h  swavim;  sinuouslv 
rhythmically,  dreamily,  while  about  her  are  blaok-eyed,  brown-haired  elves,  blonde 
fames,  angelic  faces,  torn  .skirts,  dirtj  skirt-,  torn  stockings,  tumble-down Stock 
ingS,  yawning  shoes,  and  happiness  !  The  tune  changes;  it  is  a  ma.urka  now 
bee !  that  dreamy  creature  that  was  lost  in  the  realms  of  a  poetry  too  celestial  for 


poets  to  reach,  is  now  another  being.  She  is  a  child  of  the  storm  now ;  her  hair 
is  li  ving  wildly  about  her  head  :  her  little  bosom  rises  and  falls  ;  her  arms  swing 
in  wild  abandon,  and  the  gaping  shoes  fly  about  in  a  revel  of  joy.  The  color 
rushes  into  her  happy  face;  her  eyes  are  two  gleaming  coals;  she  is  a  wild 
sprite,  a  madcap,  a  living  laugh,  joy  incarnate.  And  now  it  is  the  Varsouvienne 
that  is  being  ground  out  in  measured,  accentuated  time  from  the  street-piano. 
Now  watch  our  child  of  the  tenement  as  she  moves  through  the  complex  steps 
-I  that  dance,  gliding,  skipping,  hopping  with  a  grace  that  is  a  poem.  She  is 
all  poetry  m.w,  this  little  creature  of  poverty,  and  even  when  the  small,  rude 
hoy  blocks  her  way  she  moves  him  aside  unconsciously,  and  does  not  turn  on  him 
with  the  usual  remonstrance;  her  heart  is  too  full  to  note  such  petty  trifles. 
She  is  dancing  !  It  means  infinitely  more  to  her  than  it  does  to  the  belle  who  is 
bored  bj  the  cavalier  on  whose  arm  she  leans  as  thev  glide  over  the  waxed 
floor,  under  a  myriad  of  heautiful  lights,  to  the  strains  of  an  orchestra  stealing 
through  the  palms. 

Now  the  Italian  is  grinding  out  My  Mother  was  a  Ladv,  and  while  she 
danced  to  the  Blue  Danube,  she  soars  into  ethereal  space  to  the  strains  of  that 
Miclassic  melody.  A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  raises  her  to  even  greater 
ecstasy,  and  she  is  radiant  and  ecstatic  when  she  waltzes,  dreamily,  On  the 

Hanks  of  the  Wahash. 

A  sudden  silence-the  dance  is  over ;  the  piano  is  moving  awav.    The  pen- 
|p  Lave  1,,-n  few  and  the  Italian  is  off  to  more  profitable  territory.    Gone  is 
Ik;  -tasy  gone  the  mad  revel;  life  is  not  all  street-piano  and  dancing.  A 
•  penetrating  through  all  the  roar  and  turmoil,  reaches  her.    It  is  a  sum- 
;,LtO;'O7L;i,1O,n0  'UU]  the  babJ-     The  W*  fairy  has  disappeared. 

stt  to  Zr  I"'  V  fTZy  Httle  ***  Wh°  P,ods  rtb«y  «P  £  ^rk 
.tain,  to  her  "home,"  and  soon  reappears  on  the  street  a  Little  Mother,  her 
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arms  straining,  her  book  bent,  as  Bhe  oarrieB  the  i  vish,  heavy  infant.  Other 

girls  are  dancing  around  other  piano*.   She  steals  near  and  I<»<»I<h  on  sadly. 

She  looks  at  the  dancers,  she  looksat  the  baby.  Tears  stand  in  her  eyes.  There 
is  little  of  Btreot-pianofl  and  dancing  in  her  life. 

The  Little  Mother  18  SOmetimOH  envious  of  her  little  brother.  Why  don't 
he  mind  the  baby  I  This  little  girl  can  not  understand  why  he  should  have 
such  a  glorious  time  playing  (/'at,  or  Foa  and  Goose,  or  Prisoner's  Base,  while 
she  has  to  abandon  dancing  and  jacks  and  Bkipping  the  rope  to  mind  the  baby. 
She  whiles  that  school  never  ended.  She  would  be  glad  to  go  even  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  There  is  no  happy  vacation  for  her ;  eto  is  not  taken  to  the  seashore, 
nor  to  the  mountain  side.  She  never  heard  of  those  places,  where  then-  is  joy, 
where  there  nr.-  large  open  spaces  covered  with  grass,  and  beautiful  flowers,  and 
green  trees,  and  cheerful  brooks,  and  no  babies  to  mind,  except  in  books.  Her 

brother  sniffed  at  the  stories,  and  called  them  awful  faku,  and  in  her  heart  Bhe 
feels  that  he  was  right,  though  there  remains  a  hope  that  he  was  wrong. 

She  is  entirely  unjustified  in  her  envy  of  her  brother.    He  is  playing  now, 


true,  but  he  will  soon  be  running  to  the  newspaper  offices  for  a  supply  of 
"wuxtries."  Her  mind  and  body  are  harassed  by  minding  the  baby;  his 
mind  and  body  are  exposed  t..  the  dangers  <>f  the  streets  and  barrooms. 

He  iH  a  wonderful  little  business  man,  and  if  he  finds  that  papers  are  not 
selling  very  readily  he  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  games  by  which  to  elieit  the  sym- 
pathy of  passers-by,  who  charitably  relieve  him  of  his  stock,  and  waste  much 
sympathy  over  him  as  he  stands  on  the  comer  bawling,  and  rubbing  his  eyes  with 
u  dirh  li  t  lb'  is  <>ut  until  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  becomes  wise  beyond 
his  generation,  seeing  things  he  ought  not  to  see.  It  is  a  cruel  fate  that  drives 
little  fellows  int..  that  lite,  and  its  ellerts  are  often  direful. 

lie  i-  a  wonderful  little  chap,  this  newsboy  brother— a  strange  mixture  of 
ndiVi  U  and  world-wisdom  ;  at  play,  a  child  ;  with  papers  under  his  arm,  shrewd, 
alert,  and  active.  Tireless,  when  his  every  little  limb  and  every  nerve  craves 
hleep,  a\arieious  to  the  last  penny,  and  refusing  to  go  home,  to  a  bed  none  too 
Boft,  until  he  has  earned  pennies  enough  to  pay  his  share  toward  the  household 
expenses. 


THE  EAST  SIDE.    I'M  V  ERSITY  AM)  COLLEGE  SETTLEMENTS  AND  OTHER 
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Ill',  diseij. les  of  Arnold  TOynbee,  the  "Settler-,"  are  doing  a  great 
work  for  the  children  of  this  city.  They  are  giving  a  charity  that  is 
greater,  belter,  nobler  than  a  dole    they  are  giving  themselves. 


The  Settlers  believe,  with  Arnold  Toynbee,  that  money  is  of  no 
use.  Individual  relief  ih.es  not  in  any  way  attack  the  source  of  evil.  To  ihfUBO 
soul  into  the  seething  mass  of  vice  and  misery  is  their  purpose,  and  they  are 
accomplishing  it.  True,  for  every  child  reached  there  are  hundreds  who  arc 
not  touched  by  the  influences  that  emanate  from  the  Settlements;  but — who 
knows? — the  time  may  come  when  there  will  be  an  awakening,  and  more  and 

i  e  l..\ers  of  humankind  will  give  themselves  to  their  fellow  -. 

Driven  from  their  homes  by  the  unpleasant  surroundings,  the  children  of 
the  '•submerged  Tenth,"  or  some  portion  of  them,  find  their  way  to  the  Settle- 
ment, where  they  meet  other  children  who  have  already  been  made  welcome. 
The  inspiration  of  example,  the  desire  to  excol,  so  keen  in  the  children  of  that 
wonderful  locality,  soon  makes  itself  manifest,  and  the  children  bring  back  to 
their  homes  a  new  intluence  which  renders  the  lot  of  the  struggling  parent  easier 
to  bear.  The  residents  of  the  Settlement  tell  many  stories  of  the  great  results 
accomplished.  The  children  arc  succeeding  in  teaching  their  parents  that  edu- 
cation, not  wild,  fanatic  anarchism,  will  eure  all  evils.  The  children  are  the 
B7Q 


medium  through  which  all  that  is  elevating  in  life  reaches  the  home  of  the  East 
Side.  They  bring  hope  and  happiness  to  a  discouraged  father  and  a  disheart- 
ened mother.  The  children  are  inspired  with  a  strong  desire  for  a  better  life, 
in  which  they  are  encouraged  by  their  parents,  as  soon  a6  the  latter  begin  to 
realize  what  it  all  means.  Conscious  that  their  offspring  are  wandering  off  in 
path-  never  trodden  by  themselves,  they  are  yet  satisfied,  knowing  that  the 
change  is  for  the  better.  Tin-  explains  why  parent*  on  the  East  Side  cheer- 
fully Buffer  hardships  to  keep  their  children  at  school  or  college. 

The  library  attached  to  the  Fniversity  Settlement,  like  all  other  free  libraries, 
i-  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  Settlement.  It  is  especially  interesting 
here,  however.  Observant  minds  watch  the  children  and  take  note  of  their  con- 
duct and  of  the  desires  they  evince.  Many  school  children  come  to  this  library 
to  do  their  composition  work,  and  the  progress  of  their  studies  can  be  traced. 

But  it  is  the  (dub  life  at  the  Settlement  that  is  accomplishing  the  most 
good.  When  homes  have  become  nothing  but  eating  and  sleeping  places,  then 
elubrooms  must  make  up  the  difference  between  the  horrid  real  and  the  ideal 
Anglo-Saxon  home,  with  its  individual  privacy,  its  cosiness,  and  the  general 
meeting  and  social  enjoyment  of  all  around  the  family  hearthstone.  The 
Settlement  elubrooms  have  done  this  for  an  increasingly  large  number  of  chil- 
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dren,  by  nieaiiH  of  frequent  social  meetings,  amateur  entertainments,  und  darn- 
ing ehlSSCS. 

One  boy  said  of  those  clubrooms :  "  When  every  Sunday  I  come  into  these 
rooms,  I  feel  as  it.  after  living  through  nil  tin*  week  with  study,  I  come  into 
someplace  lovelier  ami  happier  tlian  n  homo;  and  you  have  provided  u  home  for 
those  who  have  spent  thoir  nights  on  the  corner,  and  would  return  there  if  the 
rooniH  were  closed."  Another  boy  said  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  clubs  the 
hoys  would  have  to  "  go  to  common  halls  and  become  acquainted  with  an  im 
moral  class  of  people,  and  would  linally  join  the  bar,  play  pool  and  other  game  j 
and  girls  would  do  the  same." 

(rymnastics,  music,  and  singing  are  three  features  of  the  Settlement  work 
which  are  highly  appreciated.  Cooking  classes,  history  classes,  and  the  I'ennv 
Provident  Kund,  all  add  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  children  who  are  happy 
enough  to  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Settlement, 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  work  done  by  the  College  Settlement  on  Kiving 
ton  Street.  Here  the  residents  arc  all  women,  and  they  bring  tO  their  work 
all  the  lose  for  children  that  a  woman  can  feel. 

.lane  Kli/.ahcth  Kohbins,  the  head  worker  here,  tells  home  pretty  anecdotes 
as  the  result  of  her  observations.  One  small  girl  announced  that  her  family  had 
moved  back  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Settlement,  after  having  lived  ten  blocks 
away,  because  the  children  missed  the  Sett lement.    "Smelling  those  flowers," 

she  said,  "helped  to  pass  the  time  away."  Flowers  mean  so  much  to  the  chil- 
dren that  one  little  fellow,  observing  how  hard  it  was  to  control  the  outstretched 
hands,  was  moved  to  suggest  the  rule,  "  Them  that  grabs,  don't  git." 

The  piano  and  violin  lesson-  given  at  the  College  Settlement  are  received 
with  much  enthusiasm.  In  a  neighborhood  where  children  have  no  chance  for 
wholesome  recreation,  but  are  reduced  to  wandering  aimlessly  up  and  down  the 

streets  or  idling  on  the  doorstops,  the  value  of  music  in  expressing  the  joy  of 
life  can  hardly  bo  overestimated.  In  some  families  where  there  is  not  food 
enough,  they  still  save  the  pennies  for  the  piano  lessons— so  truly  is  it  believed 
on  the  Kast  Side  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  There  arc  about  tvvcntv 
clubs  at  this  Settlement,  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  College  Settlement  aims  to  do  for  women  what  the  University  Settle- 
ment does  for  men.  There  are  cooking  ami  sew  ing  schools,  gymnasiums,  and 
reading  rooms  in  working  order,  and  the  enrollment  is  very  large. 

Hartley  House,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  while  not  exactly  a  settlement,  i>  very  much  allied  to 
t1"'  i(*ea.  In  fact,  there  are  two  young  women  volunteers 'who  conduct  a 
"settlement"  work  in  the  house.  One  idea  in  rogue  at  the  Hartley  House  is 
visiting  by  the  rich,  on  the  theory  that  the  contact  with  refined,  cheerful  people 
helps  to  uplift.  Clubs  and  classes  arc  conducted  there,  and  a  -  due"  system  is 
in  operation,  even  the  little  ones  attending  the  kind.-. -art,..,  paving  one  cent  a 


day.  Of  course,  these  pennies  arc  by  no  means  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  work 
done,  but  they  serve  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  children,  who  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  paving  for  the  benefits  they  derive.  The  little  mites  contributed  by 
the  youngsters  arc  devoted  to  beautifying  the  rooms,  purchasing  flowers,  or  estab- 
lishing funds  for  children  who  arc  ill. 

The  obliteration  of  the  charity  taint  has  shown  how  proud  poor  people  can 
be.  Six  months  after  the  installation  of  the  dues  system  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  the  Hartley  IIoii.-c  had  increased  by  four  thousand.  In  addition  to  all 
the  Other  features  at  Hartley  House,  which  are  similar  to  those  at  the  other 
institutions  mentioned,  there  are  hot  and  cold  baths,  open  to  women  and  chil- 
dren all  the  year  round.    A  fee  of  five  cents  is  charged  for  each  bath. 

Prom  Hartley  House  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  conduct-  various  excursions  into  the  country,  and  sends  ailing  children  to 
the  Home  in  West  Coney  Island.  Not  only  are  children  taken  away  for  a  day's 
outing,  either  to  some  nearby  park,  but  also  to  the  seashore;  children  who  are 
ill  are  sent  to  the  Homes  for  Convalescent  Children  and  for  Mothers  and  Babies, 
the  average  stay  for  a  child  being  twelve  days.  Twelve  days  is  an  extremely 
short  period  in  human  life;  but  in  the  life  of  a  child  of  the  tenements  twelve 
days  spent  upon  the  seashore,  with  plenty  of  food,  a  clean,  comfortable  bed  of 
its  own,  sotigs  and  games  and  play  in  the  kindergarten,  expeditions  on  the  beach 
and  the  meadows,  for  the  study  of  shells  and  fish  and  crabs,  of  insects  and  birds, 
of  plants  and  winds  and  waves  and  flowers — twelve  days  of  such  enjoyment 
is  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  child  of  the  tenements  which  is  memorable  for 
a  lifetime. 

The  most  elaborate  scheme  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  city  children 
during  the  summer  months  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Vacation  School,  for  a  long  time  under  the  supervision  and  sup- 
port of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  was  in  1898 
taken  up  by  the  school  authorities,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  having  been 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

The  history  of  the  Vacation  School  is  brief  but  very  interesting.  Appli- 
cation was  made  in  1  S«>4,  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  privilege  of  using  four  buildings 
situated  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods.  This  permission  was  speedily  granted. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  private  individuals  for  funds,  which  found  ready  re- 
sponse. 

The  school  began  with  the  idea  of  play,  but  manual  training  was  soon  added. 
The  efforts  of  the  teachers  met  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children  as  soon  as 
they  realized  that  books  were  to  be  eliminated  from  the  curriculum.  The  chil- 
dren had  had  enough  of  books  the  year  round,  and  they  were  a  bit  chary 
Of  the  new  institution,  but  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  play  was  to  be  mingled 
with  the  work  they  crowded  the  schools,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the 
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accommodations  would  ultimately  prove  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
average  attendance  the  first  year  was  988  daily.  The  next  year  su  schools 
were  opened,  and  the  average  attendance  rose  to  8^296;  in  1896,  without  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  the  average  attendance  reached  5,702. 

Nine  of  the  twenty  play- 
grounds a iv  situated  •  >i i  the  lower 
East  Side,  and  one  week  after 
their  opening  an  investigation 
showed  that  they  accommodated 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  chil- 
dren. 

The  ages  of  the  children  who 
visit  these  schools  range  from  five 
to  fifteen  years.  A  course  of 
study  lias  been  arranged,  includ- 
ing kindergarten  work,  singing, 
gymnastics,  sewing,  modeling, 
designing,  and  drawing.  The 
schools  are  open  until  8  p.  m. 

The  Board  of  Education  was 
so  pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
schools  that  other  schemes  were 
at  once  launched.  The  permis- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners was  obtained  for  the 
erection  of  tents  in  Central  Park 
and  several  other  places.  The 
Recreation  Piers  erected  by  the 
city  several  years  ago  were  next 
pre-empted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  sand  piles  were  strewn 
over  the  stone  floors  to  make  the 
places  look  as  much  like  the  sea- 
shore as  possible.  1 1  ere  more  chil- 
dren disported  themselves,  healthfully,  rationally,  proving  again  how  much  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  provide  for  its  children. 

A  splendid  work  is  being  done  by  the  Outdoor  Ilecreation  League,  which  is 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
recreation  and  physical  exercise  as  fundamental  to  the  moral  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  New  York  of 
proper  and  sufficient  exercise  and  recreation  places,  playgrounds,  and  open-air 
gymnasiums  for  the  people. 
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This  league,  through  the  Social  IJeform  League,  which  U  one  of  the  thirty- 
one  bodies  affiliated  with  it.  Been  red  in  April  last  the  lease  of  u  line  plot  of  land 

two  hundred  feet  long  U\  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  deep,  in  consideration 

of  the  nominal  rent  of  one  dollar,  which  is  paid  to  the  Kalph  Marsh  estate. 

This  plot.  Which  is  situated  at 
Ninety  fourth  Street  and  Amster 
dam  Avenue,  has  been  thrown 
open  to  the  children  of  the  upper 

Weal  Side. 

Another  outdoor  playground 
which  is  supervised  bj  this  league 
ami  a  local  church  federation  is 
situated  on  West  Sixty  -  sovonth 
Street.  The  leagUG  is  aeti\el\ 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
Use  of  .lones's  Wood,  on  the  Bait 
Side,  for  a  large  open  air  gym 
nasiuin,  modeled  after  the  one  at 
Oharlosbank,  in  Boston. 

Another  project  that  the  <  >ut 

door  Recreation  League  has  on 

foot    is   the   erection   of  u  pla\ 
ground  and  gymnasium  in  lies 
ter  Street   Park.    This  breathing 
spot,  right  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  most  thickly  populated  BOO 

tions  of  the  crowded  Easl  side, 
would  lend  itself  gratefullj  to 

such  a  purpose.     The  ground  has 

just  been  leveled  and  the  play- 
ground inaugurated.    This  plaj 
ground  belongs  exclusively  to  the 

children  of  the  Kust  Side.  Their 
money   made  its   existence  poH 
Bible.    A  popular  subscription  fund  was  started,  to  which  onh   the  children 
were  asked  to  subscribe,  and  their  pennies  and  nickels  accumulated  to  tho 
extent  "I   tWO  hundred  dollars,  which  paid  the  running  expense  Of  the  ploj 
ground  for  last  summer.     Noxl  \ear,  il  ifl  hoped,  the  gymnasium  will  bfl  BStau 
lished,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  neighborhood  is 
predicted.     Already  the  large  open  space,  which  is  anything  hut  l&fltlietia  in 

appearance,  has  done  wonders  with  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  who  have 
rushed  pell-mell  into  its  inviting  vastneas,  glad  to  And  a  breathing  spot  where 
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they  could  ho  free  to  do  pretty  mucli  m  they  pleased.  The  Hester  Street  \'nrk  gymnasium,  it  is  believed  by  those  who  are  most  actively  interested  in  the  work, 
wili  be  the  pioneer  in  the  new  movement,  and  its  success  will  cause  other  gymnasiums  to  be  established  in  other  parts  of  the  city.    I  he  league  hopes  to  have  tour 

open-air  playgrounds  in  use  in  the  summer  of  1899.  The  total  running  cost  for  six  months  in  the 
year  would  be  not  more  than  three  thousand  dollars. 

<>,„.  ,,t  fche  I"  ll  thing*  done  by  the  league  is  the  establishment  of  a  hoys'  camp  at  Pelham  Bay 
Park.  The  boy*  are  taken  up  there  in  batches  and  camp  out  for  two  weeks  at  a  time,  spending 
their  days  in  rowing,  lishing,  swimming,  ball-playing,  and  walking  into  the  country. 

n -  Thb  ChilDBBN's  Am  Sooiktv  does  a  great  work  among  the  poor  children  of  the  city.    It  reaches 

^^^8^^^y*^^H«Hrf        ,„,|  in  all  direction*,  and  mans      naif  ha>  taken       on  the  -freet  and  directed  Toward  a  life  of  USC- 

"""  '■  fulness  \<\  the  agencies 

at  work  under  the  mi 
pervision  of  this  mag 
niflcont    charity.  It 

conducts  twenty  indus- 
trial Schools,  intended 

especially  for  tin-  chil- 
dren who  come  from 
other  countries  and 
who  do  not  know  the 
language  of  the  public 
sehools ;  kindergartens 
are  attached  to  each 
of  these  schools;  six 
lodging  houses  ;  a  farm 
school  in    K  e  n  s  i  co, 

Westchester  <  lounty ; 

l  w  o  trade  schools  ;  and 
seven  free  reading 
rooms,  are  important 
Icaturcs  of  their  work. 
Besides  these,  it  has 
three  summer  homes 
—two  at  Hath  Beach 

and  one  at  West  Coney  Island.    There  is  also  a  Sick  Children's  Mission  on  East  Broadway. 

During  the  year  ls'.tT,  14,017  children  were  taught,  fed,  and  clothed  at  the  industrial  and  night 
schools ;  5,848  different  boys  and  girls  were  sheltered  at  the  six  lodging  houses ;  43(5  boys  attended 
the  Farm  School ;  1,988  were  sent  to  homes  and  employment;  1,<>S8  were  aided  with  food,  medi- 
cine, etc.,  through  the  Sick  Children's  Mission;  ;,.i>71  children  spent  a  week  of  heavenly  bliss  at 
the  Summer  Home;  .VJl'-J  mothers  and  sick  infants  were  given  a  new  lease  of  life  at  the  Health 
Home,  and  a  large  number  of  girls  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  And  yet 
all  this  grand,  good  work  is  hut  a  little  leaven  to  the  mouutain  of  misery  and  want  existing  among 

the  helpless  little  ones  in  this  second  city  of  the  world. 
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INDKX  TO  THE  STREETS  OF 


AVENUES. 

Amsterdam  Avenue,  Old. 

Audubon  Avonuo,  018. 

Avenue  A,  012. 

An,  UUI    B,  010. 

Avonuo  0,010. 
Avenue  D,  010. 

Bradhursl  Avonuo,  GIB. 

(  llaromonl  Avenue,  OIK. 
( lolumbui  Avenue.  010. 

i  lonvonl  Avenue,  017. 
Edg<  combo  Avenue,  018 
Eighth  Avi  quo,  010. 

Fleventh  Avenue,  ♦  i  1 T. 

Firal  Avonuo,  012. 

I  "i  l  l  ieorge  Avenue,  CIS. 

Furl  Wjisliin^rlf hi  Avenue,  02(1. 

i  Sn  Boulevard  Lafayette.) 

Foiirl  li  Avenue,  018. 

<  i  n  Onwicb  Avenue,  li  I  I. 

I.ein.x  Avenue,  010. 

Lexington  Avenue,  01 1. 
Madison  Avonuo,  014. 
Manhattan  Avenue,  on. 

Ninth  Avenue,  01(1. 

Park  Avenue,  014. 
Riverside  Avenuo,  018. 
St.  Nioholai  Avonuo,  017. 
Second  Avonuo,  012. 
Si  m  niii  Avonuo,  014. 
Sixth  Avenue,  014. 
Tenth  Avenue,  010. 
Third  Avenue.  012. 

Thirteenth  Avonuo,  017. 

Twelfth  Avenue.  017. 
Wmlswor lh  Avenue,  tils. 

Weal  End  Avenue,  018. 

STREETS, 
Abingdon  Square,  ooo. 

Albany  Street.  589. 
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Allen  SI  n  et,  500. 
Ann  Street.  59d. 

A  tor  Plooo,  010. 

Attorney  Si  reel.  000. 

Bonk  Street,  008. 
Barcloy  Stroot,  002. 
Borrow  Stroot,  008. 
Batavio  Street,  594. 

Mattery  I'l.iee,  r.KO. 

Baxter  Streotj  592. 
Bnyard  Street,  502 

lieaeh  Si  reel.  001. 
Denver  Street.  .1*1. 

Bedford  Street,  008. 
Boekman  Street.  000. 
Benson  Place,  004. 
Bethuno  Street.  009. 
liirmiii^ luiiii  Slre<  I.  594. 

Bloeckor  Street,  008. 
Bloomfiold  Stroot,  010. 
Bond  Stroot,  009. 
Boulevard  ( Brondwaj  ).  020. 

Boulevard  Lafayette.  020. 
Howling  (ireen,  5*2. 
Bowling  ( !  recti  How,  582. 
Bridgo  Strcot,  588. 
Broad  StTOOt,  584. 

Mn.onie  Street.  598 

Burling  Slip,  089. 

Oanal  Street.  .MHI. 

Gannon  Street,  ooo. 

Carlisle  Street.  .'.Ml. 

Ourmiho  Street.  008. 
Caroline  Sheet,  dOJ. 
Catharine  Alloy,  d04. 

Gathariuo  Slip,  B94. 

Catharine  Street.  •  I 

Cedar  Street.  680. 

Central  Park  W--I.  010.  (See 

Eighth  Avonuo.) 

Centre  Market  l'laee.  .V.id. 


Centre  Street,  008. 

Chambers  Street.  fWM. 
Charles  LonO,  008. 

charl.^  Street,  008. 

Charlton  Slreet.  0(>7. 

( Ihotham  Square,  B92. 
Cherry  Street,  694. 

(  IhoBtnUl  Street,  694. 
Christopher  St  red.  tins. 

Ohryatie  Street,  .'.no. 

Church  Street,  (id I. 

cn.v  Hall  Place,  008. 

Clark  Street.  Old. 
( Markson  Street,  007. 
(Miff  Street,  590. 
(Minion  Slreet.  595. 

( lot  ni n  -  Alloj .  08 1. 
( loontiea  Slip.  5h:{. 

<  lolliator  Street,  007. 
Golumbiu  si  n  et.  ooo. 

*  "I  Tee  St  n  et,  OdS. 

Congress  Street,  007. 
Corlears  Hook  Park.  598. 
('(.Hears  Street.  5! IS. 
Cornelia  Street.  OdS. 

Gortlandt  Alley,  590. 

<  lortlandl  Street,  ooo. 

Cn.sl.y  Street.  590. 
< luj  ler's  Alley.  584. 

Dolaneey  Street.  699. 
Do  Peystcr  Street,  580. 
Desbrosses  Street,  000. 

I  )ey  Street,  002. 

I  >i vi-ion  Street,  5!  12. 

Dominick  Street,  000. 

Dover  St  re.  t.  690. 

Downing  Street,  007. 

Hovel  -  Street,  592. 
Dry  Hock  St  red.  01(1. 
Duane  Sired.  G08. 
Dutch  Mreet.  590. 
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Knsl  Uroadway,  594. 
K„sl  Houston  Slreet,  Odd. 
East  Street,  598. 

Edgar  Street,  588. 
Eldridge  Street.  598. 
Elizabeth  Street,  590. 
Kim  Street.  .;•>::. 

EgseX  Market  Plaee,  596. 
Fssex  Street.  595. 
Exchange  Alley,  588. 
Exchange  Place,  584. 
Forrj  sired.  590. 
Fletcher  Street,  580. 
I  ,,1-syth  stree  t.  ;,:m;. 
Frankfort  Street,  590. 
Franklin  Place,  004. 
Franklin  Square,  590. 
Franklin  Street.  Od4. 

Front  Street,  580. 
Fulton  Street,  589. 
Qan8Cvoort  Street,  009. 
Gaj  Street,  008. 
Goerck  Street,  599. 
Gold  Slreet.  :.90. 
( iouverneur  Lane,  :.s4. 
Gouverneur  Street,  598. 
(Iran. I  Street,  .'.98. 
Crnit  Jones  Street,  000. 
Green  Street,  590. 
( Iroonwich  Street.  5SS. 
Crow  Street,  008. 
Hague  street.  590. 
Hall  Place,  618. 
Hamilton  Place,  018. 
Hamilton  Street.  594. 
I  [amilton  Terrace,  018. 
Hancock  Street,  007. 
Hanover  Square,  1 

I  lanover  Sired.  5S4. 
Harrison  Street,  004. 

Harry  lb. ward  Square,  590, 


Henry  Street,  594. 
Hester  Street,  598. 
Horatio  Street,  009. 
Howard  Street,  598. 
Hubert  Slnet.  004. 
Hudson  Street.  004. 
Irving  Place,  014. 
.laeksoii  Square,  0d9. 
Jackson  Street,  598. 
Jacob  St  n  et.  590. 

James  Slip,  •".'•'4. 

.lames  Street.  594. 
Jan,-  Street.  009. 
Jay  Street.  004. 
Jeannette  Park,  584. 

Jefferson  Street.  595. 
Jersey  Street,  598. 
John  Street,  589. 
Jones  Alley,  609. 
Jones  Lane,  584. 
Jones  Street,  (ids. 
Jumel  Place.  618. 
Jumel  Terrace,  018. 
King  Street,  007. 
King>bridge  Road,  G20. 
Lafayette  Place,  010. 
Laight  Street,  004. 
Leonard  Street,  (1(14. 
Leroy  Street,  008. 
Lewis  Street.  599. 

Liberty  Place,  590. 

Liberty  Street.  580. 

Lispcnard  Street,  596. 

Little  West  Twelfth  Street,  609. 

Ludlow  Street.  590. 

Macdougal  Alley.  G07. 
Macdougal  Street,  007. 
Madison  Street.  .'.04. 
Maiden  Lane.  586. 
Mail  Street.  010. 
Mangin  Street.  599. 
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Manhattan  Place.  1.04. 
Manhattan  Street,  Olio. 
Marion  Strict,  .".'.Mi. 
Marketfield  Street,  583. 
Market  Slip,  594. 
Market  Street,  594. 
Mechanic*.  Alley,  .'.it,'). 
Mercer  Sheet,  .MM!. 

Mill  Lai..-.  :.s:;. 
Milligan  Place,  009. 
Minnetta  Lane,  609. 
Minnetta  Street,  610. 
Mission  Place,  CIO. 
Monroe  Street,  594. 
Montgomery  Street,  598. 
Moore  Street.  583. 
Morningside  Park  East,  G17. 
Morninir-ide  Park  We-f.  HIT. 
Morris  Street,  588. 
Morton  Street,  60S. 
Mott  Street,  592. 
Mulberry  Bend  Park.  590. 
Mulberry  Street,  592. 
Murray  Street,  603. 
Nassau  Street,  585. 
New  Bowery.  590. 


Xew  Chambers  Street,  594. 
New  Street.  584. 
Norfolk  Street,  tiuo. 
North  Moore  Street.  0H4. 
Oak  Street,  594. 
Old  Slip.  584. 
Oliver  Street,  ;.'.i4. 
Orchard  Street,  596. 
Paradise  Park,  592. 
Park  Place.  603. 
Park  Row.  595. 
Park  Street,  592. 
Patchin  Place.  608. 
Pearl  Street,  582. 
Peek  Slip,  590. 
Pelham  Street,  595. 
Pell  Street,  592. 
Perry  Street,  608. 
Pike  Street,  595. 
Pine  Street,  586. 
Pitt  Street,  600. 
Piatt  Street.  589. 
Prince  Street.  598. 
Prospect  Place,  628.    (See  For- 
ty-second Street.) 
Rachel  Lane,  599. 


Rcade  Street,  808, 

Rector  Street,  .'.ss. 

Ron  wick  Street,  607. 
Republican  Alloy,  604. 

Ridge  Street.  l.OO. 

Riverside  Drive.  818. 
Riverside  Terrace,  632. 
RiVington  Btreet,  599. 

Roosevelt  Street.  ,V.»2. 
Rose  Street,  590. 
Rutgers  Slip.  595. 

Rutgers  Street,  595. 
Scammel  Street,  598. 
Sheriff  Street.  HUD. 
Shinbono  Alloy,  610. 
S..utli  Street.  589. 
South  William  Street,  583. 
Spring  Street.  5!tS. 
Spruce  Street.  51MI. 
Stable  <  'ui.  <il(». 
Slant. .ii  Street.  5!l!». 
Staple  Street,  004. 
Stale  Sire.  t.  5S0. 

St.  John's  Lane,  607. 

St.  Luke's  Place,  tins.    (See  Lc 
roy  Street.) 


St  Mark's  Plaee,  mo. 

St.  Nicholas  Place,  tils. 
Stone  St  n  et.  5S3. 

Stuyvosant  Square,  819.  (See 

S  mil  Aviiiiit  > 

Stuyvosanl  Street,  610. 

Suffolk  Street.  800. 

Sullivan  Btrt .  t.  807. 
Sutton  Place,  612.    (Soo  First 
Avenue.  I 

Temple  Street,  580. 
Thames  Street.  5M>. 

Thootor  Alloy,  590. 
Thomas  Street,  80  I 

Thompson  Street,  IJ07. 

Tompkins  Square,  <'.<»<>. 

Tompkins  Street.  .'.Hit. 
Trimble  Place.  0l>4. 
Trinit.N   Place.  5ss. 

Tryon  Row,  •'''•|">. 

I   i  Place,  610. 

University  Place,  *»  10. 

Van. lam  Street.  00(5. 

Vamlewater  Street,  590. 

Van    Ne,l    Place,    008.  (Seo 

Charles  Streot.) 


Variok  Street,  807, 

Vc»ey  Street.  609. 

Vestrj  Streot,  608. 
Walker  Street,  598, 

Wanen  Street,  608. 

Washington  Mows,  810. 
Washington  Plaoo, 
Washington  Square,  609. 
Washington  Sir..  !.  588 

Water  Street.  686. 

Watts  Street,  600. 

Waverl.  v  IMaee.  HID. 

West  Broadway,  696. 
West  Houston  Street,  600. 

W0i1  Street.  686, 

Wosl  Washington  Place,  600. 

White  street.  598. 
Whitehall  Streot,  580. 

Whitney  Strei  t,  5H2, 

Willett  Btreet,  600, 

William  Si  reel.  885. 
Wooster  Si  reel,  59(5. 

Worth  Street,  604. 
York  Street,  604. 
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Idlng. 

Bow  nnu  Green  iiuiuiinK- 


ii  on  i  1 1 1 1 '  1 1 1 1 
m  HiiIMIiik. 
Morris  Building, 


  i  'libit'  IU'Ik         l,lfi«  I'M. 

I.iiril'N  Court  IIIiIk.  Empire 
Bldg, 


V1KW  OF  THE  LOWER  END  OF  MANHATTAN  ISLAND  FROM  THE  EAST  RIVER,  SHOWING 


UK  STKKKTS  OF  MANHATTAN. 


AT  (lie  very  fool  ..f  (he  city  is  the  Battery,  a  1  ill  1<*  park  which  llnishes  the  island 

/-\  »<>t  unlike  the  fancj  tip  to  n  ladj  a  si        Directly  north  of  it  rise  the  phonome- 

nally  high  offioo  buildings  which  have  bo  elevated  the  sky-lint-  of  tin-  city, 
but  this  Httle  park  has  preserved  its  natural  leva],  and  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 

spots  in  Now  York,    ll  welcomes  the  stranger  who  looks  wondcringly  upon  tin-  city 

for  the  Qrsi  time  from  tho  docli  of  a  Btoamoi',  and  its  .port  is  equally  pleasing  to  him 
who  reaches  it  through  tho  distracting  traffic  of  Broadway.  Its  location  prevents  it 
from  becoming  a  busy  thoroughfare,  for,  although  it  is  at  the  end  of  Broadway, 
only  the  bay  is  beyond  it  Tims  it  happens  thai  those  who  walk  its  dovious  paths, 

or  follow  the  wide  promenade  tit  the  water  -  , aIr  ,,„„■,.  frequently  on  pleasure  lhan 
on  business  hcut 

The  park  18  in  Shape  very  like  tWO  thirds  of  a  disk,  hounded  on  one  side  by  State 
Street,  and  on  the  other  by  Battery  Place,  the  curved  edge  being  washed  by  the  waters 
of  tlx©  bay.    Unfortunately  for  beauty's  sake,  the  elevated  railroad  encroaches  on  the 
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park,  and  trains  rumble  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  while  the  road's  terminus 
disliirnres  the  eastern  corner.  But  utility  must  take  precedence  over  beauty  in  a  dis- 
trict as  cramped  as  lower  New  York,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  thankfulness  that 
no  further  depredations  have  been  made.  In  summer,  from  the  window  of  the  train, 
the  eyes  rest  on  the  refreshing  green  of  the  elms:  in  winter  there  are  charming 
snow  scenes,  ami  strange  ell'ect.s  mi  foggy  days,  when  the  train  seems  to  be  floating  in 
clouds,  with  earth  invisible  below. 

The  prospect  from  the  Battery  is  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  From  the  promenade, 
which  is  so  near  the  water  that  the  waves  dash  over  its  sea-wall,  can  be  seen  the  entire 
bay.  Brooklyn  and  the  Jersey  shore,  and  the  islands  which  are  of  so  much  interest. 
A  little  to  the  left  is  I  iovernor's  Island,  which  offers  romantic  suggestions  of  both  past 
and  present,  and  where  is  located  the  Department  of  the  East  of  the  United  States 

Arm.v.  with  General  Wesley  Merritl  commanding.  Standing  a  little  to  the  right  is 
Liberty  (Bedloe)  Island,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  foundation  for  the  massive 
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pedestal  ami  heroic  statue  which  was  the  gift  of  France  (<■  America,  the  Martholili 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Here  also  are  soldiers  and  trims  stationed  fur  defense.  Straight 
ahead,  in  the  distance,  rises  a  high,  even  mound,  which  is  Staten  Island,  and  mi  the 
eastern  side  of  this  is  the  water  way  known  as  the  Narrows  In  the  distance  this  pas- 
sage seems  almost  like  a  Colorado  canon,  but  through  it  the  largest  ships  of  the  world 
find  entrance  to  the  city.  The  boats  which  pass  the  Battery  are  in linitely  interesting, 
and  of  greater  variety  than  those  in  any  other  harbor,  embracing  the  largest  ocean 
steamers  alloat,  the  palatial  Sound  steamers,  railroad  barges  loaded  with  trains,  light- 
el's,  private  yachts,  tugs,  and  even  row  boats.     At  pier  A,  on  the  Mattel's ,  are  i  red 

the  police  boats  which  patrol  the  harbor,  and  adjoining  this  the  Eire  Department 
keeps  its  river  steamers 

On  the  water  s  edge  was  Castle  Garden,  a  building  around  which  much  romantic 
history  clustered.  The  building  has  been  r< modeled  for  an  Aquarium,  maintained 
by  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  was  originally  a  Revolutionary  fort,  but 
in  the  early  days  of  this  century  was  pureh  a  pleasure  resort,  and  occupied  .«  small 
circular  island,  which  it  entirely  covered,  and  which  was  reached  by  a  little  bridge 
hung  with  lanterns.  Over  this  bridge  the  gallants  of  the  town,  conducted  parties  of 
friends  to  refresh  them  with  ice  cream  and  cake,  which  was  served  in  bowerlike 
alcoves  seating  six  or  eight.     At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1835  this  haunt  of 


pleasure  was  incongruously  converted  into  a  temporary  prison  for  thieves,  who  WOTC 

profiting  by  tl  onfusion  of  the  time  and  were  robbing  vigorously     The  building 

was  at  one  time  the  finest  audience  chamber  in  the  town,  ami  was  considered  the 
best  Qtted  for  the  reception  Of  Jenny  land     After  fashionable  life  moved  uptown 

( las!  le  ( garden  «  as  converted  into  a  landing  place  for  Immigrants, 

The  Marge  <  Mliee  now  receives  tin-  immigrant!,  !""'  l,,IH  building  is  also  situated  on 

the  water  side  of  the  Battery,   it  ia  a  modern  stone  building  of  dubious  architecture 

belonging  to  the  city.     Beside  it  are  the  docks  whence  sail  the  boats  for  GoVOrUOr'i 

Island  and  the  Statu.'  of  Liberty     To  the  east  of  these,  and  at  ll  ml  of  the  park's 

water  front,  are  the  slips  of  the  ferries  to  Slaten  Island  and  South   Urooklyn  (Atlantic 

Street.  Hamilton  Ferry,  and  Thirtj  ninth  Street)     Most  of  the  passengers  from  the 

ferries  immediately  till  the  ears  of  both  surface  and  elevated  roads,  and  thus  disappear 
but  the  wondering  immigrant  bus  leisure  to  stroll  and  linger,  and  can  at  all  times  be 
seen  at  the  Mattery,  picturesquely  dressed,  and  much  burdened  with  luggage,  BOmQ 

tunes  waiting  for  lb.-  Iriends  w  bo  failed  to  i  I  them  in  the  Barge  I  IfflCC  but  odium  1 

a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  bewildered  as  to  which  way  U)  turn  Sonic  groups  coin 
prise  entire  families,  father  and  mother  sitting  dazed  on  park  benches,  with  clumsy 
children  standing  about 

After  the  big  business  buildings  to  the  north  of  the  Mattery  have  released  their 
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BATTERY  PARK  IN  WINTER,  SHOWING   PHS   BLEYATED  l«)AI>  AM»,  BEYOND,  THE 
R<»< 1 1    ' 1 1    L'lIK  IIAUUIC  OFFICE. 

tenants  and  the  men  have  hastened  uptown,  the  people  of  sniulli  r  air.-iirs  who  make 
their  homes  downtown— janitors  of  buildings,  BCTUb  women,  and  all  those  whose 
hnmhle  oeeiipatiou  is  i..  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  immigrants  ocoupy  the  pork,  <»n 
summer  ovoninga  the  women  turn  oul  for  satisfying  goaaip,  the  men  t<.  smoke  a  sooth- 
ing pipe,  and  the  children  to  play  games  on  the  asphalt  walks.    Krrand  boys  clerks, 

business  mon,  have  oil  disappeared,  and  the  downtown  resident*  oomo  out,  like  aighl 

birds,  to  enjoy  tho  deserted  district  and  the  hree/.e  from  river  and  hay. 

H att Kin  Vi.wK  hounds  Hatter^  I 'ark  on  tin  north  ii  [a  only  tliree  blooka  long, 
running  west  Prom  Broadway  i<»  Weal  Street*  and  crossing  Greenwich  and  Washington 

Streets.    One  Mock  is  entirely  covered  h\  th  mOUS  Washington  Building,  No.  I 

Broadway,  which  extends  from  Broadwaj  i"  Groonwioh  street    The  two  remaining 

blocks  of  M.itten  Place  are  tilled  with  brioK  houses  of  low  OOnatTUOtiOD  which  through 
several  changes  have  heen  altered  fro,,,  high  0]aM  .hvellmgs  into  saloons,  oigar  Stor&S 
and  shelters  for  immigrants  The  street  is  a  busy  thoroughfare,  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  business  men  and  newly  arrived  foreigners,  and  in  summer  with  the  crowds  who 

patronise  tho  Cone)  [aland  and  Long  Branoh  boats,  whiob  land  at  the  stone  pier  at  the 
foot  or  the  street  Truoking  hero  is  hoavy,  for  morohondise  passes  this  waj  en  route 
for  the  steamers  moored  at  the  various  piers. 

static  Strbbt  ho,. mis  the  south  side  of  Battery  Park  Th.s  thoroughfare  prettily 
,l,  v'",  s  11  1  H»e  straight  line. and  runs  from  the  termination  of  Broadwayat  Bowling 

<--ecn  down  to  th,  water,  passing  Bridge  and  l'earl  Streets.    The  buildings  are  old  and 


simple  in  character,  but  to  the  antiquarian  show  signs  of  past  elegance.    As  recently 

as  twenty  yeara  ago  the  generous  windows  were  draped  with  Ince  curtains,  and  the 
bouses  bore  a  look  of  conservative  privacy,  as  though  the  occupants  were  determined 
to  oppose  tho  encroachments  of  business  life.  But  now  these  same  houses  are  con- 
ported  into  Offices  for  steamship  hues,  coiiiini-si-.ii  merchants,  money  exchanges,  and 
homes  for  immigrants  There  are  on  the  street  several  philanthropic  institutions 
designed  I"  benefit  those  win.  arrive  friendless  at  th.-  Barge  (  MHce  from  the  steamships 
Tie  -  are  B  Swedish  Mission,  an  fa) migrant  Girls'  Home,  the  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Society.  Si  Raphael's  Verein,  and  the  Mission  Of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary.  The 
house  iii  which  tho  latter  is  established  is  of  unique  architecture,  and  thus  excites 
much  interest  The  buildings  lessen  in  elegance  as  the  ferry  is  approached,  and  the 
last  block,  while  somewhat  (plaint,  has  deteriorated  into  cheap  restaurants  and  shops, 
with  Storage  rooms  and  lodgings  for  immigrants  above.  State  Street  was  named  on 
account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  State  House  formerly  on  Bowling  Green  Row. 

WHITEHALL  STREET  runs  from  the  river,  a  few  short  blocks,  to  where  Bowling 
Green  merges  into  Broadway.  Notwithstanding  its  brevity,  it  embraces  much  variety 
not  only  m  the  buildings  but  in  t he  ty  pes  of  people  on  the  sidewalks,  who.  of  course, 

correspond  with  the  business  conducted.   At  the  lower  end  of  the  street  the  buildings 

are  old,  built  of  brick,  and  give  indication  of  having  once  been  used  for  dwellings. 

•  Iccosionally  a  picturesque  bit  is  seen,  buf  for  the  most  part  the  locality  shows  its  devo- 
tion to  the  business  and  comfort  of  immigrants.  Small  shops  fill  the  street  on  the  west 
side,  but  on  the  oaal  side  tho  Army  Building  occupies  the  entire  space  between  Water 
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mid  Pear]  Street*  A  little  further  up,  at  the  termination  of  the  street,  is  the  large  rod 
building  of  the  Produec  ICxchunge,  which  extends  from  Stone  Street  to  Heaver  Street 

and  races  partly  on  Bowling  Green,  The  multifarious  interests  of  the  street  naturally 

bring  to  it  widely  dill'orent  classes  .>f  |  pie.     Brokers  and  speculators  and  other 

moneyed  men  ar  iticcable  llOUP  tllO  Produce  Kxehange,  army  men  make  their  way 

down  the  street  to  the  Army  Building,  and  the  crowd  that  is  left  either  disappears 
within  the  cheap  lodgings  "f  the  district,  or  hastens  to  the  ferries  or  elevated  roads 
Which  here  have  their  termini.  Whitehall  Street  dorivod  its  name  from  I  lie  ( invern- 
mont  Eousc  built  by  Peter  Stuyvosant  The  English  Colonial  Governor  Dongan 
called  it  ■  The  white  Hall "  when  lie  had  the  bouse 

Bowi.ino  (im  i  n  Bow  is  the  name  used  t..  designate  the  six  houses  which  occupy 
the  block  between  Whit. 'hall  and  State  Streets,  and  which  form  the  southern  boundary 
of  Bowling  Groon,   These  bouses  were  bandsome  old  dwellings  built  of  brick,  which 

have  been  converted  into  steamship  olliees.  and  weiv  formerly  occupied  hy  perSOUS 
high  in  fashionable  life.    Commodore  Vanderbilt  had  his  lirst  New  York  residence  in 

one  of  these  houses  Before  they  were  built  the  old  Government  House  stood  here. 
It  was  originally  intended  for  the  rosidei  f  George  Washington,  when  President, 

but,  the  capital  being  removed  to  Philadelphia,  it  was  used  instead  b\  (iovernors  Clin- 
ton and  Joy,    It  was  afterward  the  Custom  House.    The  Government  has  again  come 

POSSeSSi  f  this  ami   isidcraUe  adjacent  property,  and  will  erect  a  new  fusion, 

House  in  the  near  future.     In  the  early  .lays  of  the  COUntM  .  when  New  York  h. don-e.l 
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to  the  Dutch.  Fort  Amsterdam  stood  on  this  same  site.  It  was  an  important  post  and 
embraced  the  <  iovcr        -  .-'deuce,  a  church,  and  a  garris  ,f  three  hundred  soldiers. 

Wiii  i  n  i  |  STW  BT  is  an  L  shaped  alley  running  into  a  nest  of  stables  back  of  Bowl- 
ing Green  Bow.  .  .  .       .  . 

I'.ow.tv.i  ( I  kkkn  is  a  small  oval  park,  the  importance  of  which  is  reckoned  more 
bv  its  hislorv  and  situation  than  hy  its  ike  Aristocratic  it  has  been  from  the  earliest 
days  and  even  now.  when  devoid  of  residents,  the  lend  of  busiii.-ss  transacted  around 

it  allows  ,t  U)  retain  somewhat  its  original  air  of  exclusiveness.  The  buildings  on  the 
south  have  already  been  described.  On  the  east  is  the  Produce  Exchange,  and  on  the 
west  the  Washington  Building,  which  is  No.  1  Broadway.  Adjoining  this,  on  the  north, 
is  the  Bowling  Green  Building,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  largest  area  of  floor  space 
of  any  office  building  in  the  country.  Housed  in  these  two  huge  buildings  are  the 
nllices  ol  great  coal  and  iron  and  bridge  bin tding  concerns,  who  do  business  amounting 
|„  mans  millions  ..  year.  Firms  who  have  large  foreign  dealings  have  established 
their  ..llices  here  North  of  these  two  structures  are  old  fashioned  brick  buildings, 
including  the  Stevens  House,  on  the  corner  of  Morris  Street,  patronized  by  the  better 

class  ol  ii  igronts,    After  Dutch  rule  passed  away  Bowling  Green  was  retained  as 

th(  court  end  of  the  town  by  the  Colonial  government.  Not  only  did  fashion  gather 
h.  rc.  hut  the  place  was  selected  for  the  residence  and  headquarters  of  Lord  Corn- 
uallis,  Lord  Howe,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Talleyrand  lived  at  No.  1  Broadway,  and 
Benedict  Arnold  occupied  No.  5,  while  at  No.  ll  General  Gates  had  his  headquarters. 
Before  the  Revolution  an  equestrian  statue  of  King  George  III  occupied  a  position  of 

important  n  the  little  green   hut  this  was  destroyed  when  the  city  received  news  of 

the  Declaration  of  Independence  When  Croton  water  was  introduced  into  the  city, 
in  1842,  a  fountain  was  constructed  in  Bowling  Green,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
city  fathers  to  please  the  public  with  a  new  toy  :  but.  alas  for  their  good  intentions  I 
the  fountain  was  much  derided,  and  became  a  butt  for  wags.  The  park  is  at  present 
inclosed  with  an  iron  railing,  and  affords  a  lounging  place  for  the  idlers,  whose  num- 
ber is  small  in  this  busy  locality  Although  the  statue  of  George  III  is  gone,  it  has 
been  replaced  l>\  that  of  Abraham  dc  Peystcr,  who  was  mayor  in  1695,  and  who  occu- 
pied many  other  positions  important  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  prospect  from 
the  park  is  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful  and  interesting,  for  on  one  side  can  be 
seen  the  Battery,  with  the  hay  beyond,  and  stretching  to  the  north  is  the  busiest  part 
of  the  longest  ami  one  of  the  most  important  streets  in  the  world.  Broadway. 

Pi-  vki.  STUKKT.  Although  the  lower  part  of  the  city  is  composed  mainly  of  short 
Streets,  there  begin  at  the  Battery  several  longer  ones,  which  run  north  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  One  of  these  is  Pearl  Street,  which,  commencing  on  the  State  Street 
side  of  Battery  Park,  crosses  Whitehall,  Broad,  Wall,  and  all  other  streets  running 
from  Broadway  to  the  Past  River,  farther  north  than  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  In  its 
beginning  it  is  unimportant,  the  first  block  being  occupied  by  low  buildings  of  old 
construction,  one  and  two  stories  high,  used  mainly  by  carpenters,  but  a  new  building 
is  in  course  of  construction  on  the  southeast  corner  of  State  Street.  Pearl  Street  is  in 
general  narrow  and  winding,  which  peculiarity  can  he  accounted  for  by  remembering 
that  it  was  originally  a  COW  path  The  boys  who  drove  the  cattle  home  when  every- 
thing north  of  Wall  Street  was  common  pasture,  must  have  been  as  desultory  as  most 
boys  who  are  sent  on  errands,  for  the  ways  they  took  were  devious,  and  Pearl  Street 
makes  an  undulating  half  circle  from  Battery  Park  to  Broadway,  three  blocks  above 
City  Hall  Park.  This  street  is  entirely  devoid  of  residences,  and  is  narrow,  so  that  in 
many  places  the  elevated  road  nearly  tills  its  width,  darkening  the  street  dismally, 
and  the  noise  and  dirt  from  the  trams  render  it  uncomfortable  of  passage.   The  build- 
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ings  are  occupied  mainly  as  wholesale  stores  ami  shops, 
although  an  occasional  restaurant  and  retail  shop  ia 
seen.    Except  at  the  more  open  centers,  where  the  Btreel 

is  widened  by  intersection  with  others,  it  is  i  hsa-rce 

ahlc  for  loungers,  and  only  those  who  have  hiisinevs'here 
select  this  street  as  a  thoroughfare.  At  the  top  of  Coen- 
ties  Slip,  Pearl  Street  has  a  decrease  in  daylight,  for 
at  this  point  the  elevated  road  enters  At  Hanover 
Square  there  is  another  widening  space,  and  still  an- 
other at  Wall  Street.  The  buildings  throughout  Pearl 
Street  are  monotonous  in  character,  from  three  to  four 
stories  high,  and  the  upper  stories  fitted  with  iron  shut- 
ters give  a  look  of  uncompromising  distrust.  A  noted 
establishment  on  this  street,  almost  under  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  is  that  of  Harper  and  Brother,  the  oldest  pub- 
lishing house  in  the  city,  being  established  in  Iv.'n 
Other  famous  buildings  in  this  locality  are  that  of  the 
Police  Gazette  and  the  United  States  Hotel  (built  in 
1833)  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  Street,  and  the  Scott-Bowne 
Building,  of  Scott's  Emulsion  fame,  at  the  corner  of  New 
Chambers  Street.  Further  along.  Pearl  street  deterior 
ates  to  smaller  businesses  (although  there  are  several 
lai'ge  type  foundries),  and  in  one  place  (between  Park 
Row  and  Centre  Street)  there  is  an  Italian  quarter  where 
are  Italian  banks,  clothing  stores,  and  where  are  manu- 
factured all  the  bootblack  stands.  Above  Elm  Street, 
to  where  it  ends  at  Broadway,  Pearl  Street  is  a  wholesale 
district.  West  of  Broadway  to  Hudson  Street,  the  con- 
tinuation of  Pearl  Street  is  called  Thomas  Street,  l'earl 
Street  was  the  old  strand  of  the  river  before  made  ground 
was  formed  by  filling  in.  Between  Pearl  Street  and 
White  Street  was  the  first  city  reservoir,  erected  by 
Christopher  Collis,  an  Irish  engineer,  in  1774. 

MOORE  STREET  is  the  next  street  to  Whitehall  Street, 
and  runs  from  South  Street  to  l'earl  Street  three  blocks. 
The  Army  Building  occupies  the  entire  block  from  Pearl 
Street  to  Water  Street,  and  has  hen-  its  back  door  for  the 
reception  of  goods.  As  the  street  approaches  the  river 
its  business  is  influenced  by  its  contiguity  to  shipping. 
The  traffic  is  light,  and  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
firms  doing  business  in  it,  and  but  few  pedestrians  arc 
seen. 

Bridge  Street  is  but  two  blocks  long,  and  runs  from 

State  Street  to  Broad  Street.  The  residence  feature  is 
entirely  eliminated  from  this  street,  on  which  are  located 
the  British  Consulate  General  and  the  Consulate  Gen- 
eral of  Spain.  Wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  weighers, 
trucking  agents,  and  restaurants  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  street.  Traffic  here  is  light.  Bridge  Street  is  so 
named  because  near  where  it  entered  Broad  Street  a 


m  u   street,  where  llll    I'ol-s  ol    HIE  m  iEIUNOS 
SEEM  To  MEE  T  IN  THE  8KY. 


bridge  crossed  the  latter  The  first  recorded  deed  QOD 
veying  real  estate  in  the  city  refers  to  a  lot  on  Bridge 

street    it  was  thirty  foui'  feet  bj  one  hundred  and  ten 

feet,  and  sold  for  |9.60. 

STnSi.  Sim  i  i  runs  irregularly  from  Whitehall  Sli  t 

to   Hanover  SMuaiv      This  stre.t    hounds  the  south  side 

of  the  Produce  Exohange,  opposite  which  is  the  Kemble 
Building,  defter  crossing  Broad  Street*  the  street  la  given 
over  to  the  wholesale  dealers,  restaurants,  ohomioali,  eta  . 

which  make  up  the  business  interests.  The  buildings 
are.  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  three  or  four  itOl  j 
brick,  and  have  deteriorated  with  age  \  l.  u  Herman 
a&d  Irish  families  llnd  their  homes  Within  them.  Stone 

Btreel  was  so  namod  because  it  was  the  Ural  of  the  oitjj 
rtreeta  to  be  paved  with  stone    Tins  was  d       m  1350, 

Before  this  it  was  called  Brewer  Street,  from  the  brOW 
eriOB  w  hu  h  were  on  it. 

Mill  CiANE  is  but  one  block  long,  ami  runs  from 
Stone  Stl-eet  to  South  William  Street,  Doing  used  mainly 
as  a  short  cut  for  pedestrian*  It  lakes  its  name  from  the 
old  name  ot  South  \\  illiam  Street     Mill  Street  I.auc 

M a uk btfie lo  Street  [i  an  [shaped  lane  n  ag 

from  Broad  sti  t  to  Beaver  Strool  back  ol  the  Produce 

EJxohangO,  and  is  in  eharaeter  similar  to  some  of  the 
minor  streets  in  London  It  contains  a  restaurant  and 
i>  used  mainly  as  a  back  entrance  to  the  large  buildings 
which  surround  it.     Markellield  StrOOl  OWOB  iti  name  to 

the  fad  that  it  ran  (formed)  1  from  Broad  street  to  Bowl 

ing  Green  the  latter  place  having  been,  111  tin-  early 
Dutch  da\  s.  the  M  arckvelt  or  Markcttlcld. 

S-.i  hi  William  Strki  i  begins  at  Broad  Sti  1  and 

runs  for  on.-  long  block  to  Beaver  Street,  which  it  crosses 
and  becomes  William  Street  proper     The  building!  are 
mainly  of  brick,  old  ami    without   mueh  height,  Del 
inonico's,  at  the  corner  of  Beaver  Street  boing  fl  DOtablo 

exception  The  business  conducted  here  is  the  sole  of 
wholesale  wines  and  liquors,  lire  ami  marine  insurance, 
and  Custom  House  broking    Traffic  is  lively,  ami  the 

people  seen  are  quick-flapping  business  men  and  clerks. 
South  William  Stre.  t  (VOJ  pnCC  known  as  Mill  Street. 
Lane. 

Coentieh  Slip.— In  a  city  as  crowdeil  as  Now  York 

il  is  a  pleasure  to  rem.  upon  it  street  whiell  has  taken  to 
itself  so  much  space  as  has  1 'oentles  Slip      It  is  shaped 

hi,.- a  wedge,  with  the  narrow  endal  Pearl  Street,  w  iden 

ing  gradually  tO  South  Street,  where  it.  includes  Jean 
nette   Park,  formerly  known   as   CoontiOB   Bark  Thfl 
buildings  on  the  slip  are  two  or  three  stories  hij/h,  of 
old-fashioned  Construction,  and  the  shops  they  contain 

are  mainly  those  which  attract  longshoremen  and  dock 
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bonds  who  lounge  about  the  streets  of  the  vicinity  <  loonties  Slip  is  ground  formerly 
owned  by  Conrael  Ton  Byck  in  the  old  Dutch  days  Ho  was  generally  called 
"  i  foentje "  .  bence  « loentios  Blip. 

CuKNTIKH  Al.l.KY  is  a  narrow  passage  one  block  long,  al  the  lop  of  Coeiitics  Slip, 

extending  from  Pearl  Btreel  to  Stone  Street. 

.1 1  \  nnkttk  Park  was  formerly  callod  Coontios  Perk,  and  is  a  littlo  oval  of  grass 
and  shrubbery  ol  the  river  end  of  OoentiesSlip  abitof  green  in  a  districl  where  the 
works  of  man  monopolize  the  ground 

Ccyler's  ai  i  i  v  mi  its  name  implies,  is  an  extremely  narrow  street    U  runs  two 

blocks  from  Water  Sli  t  to  South  Street,  und  partakes  of  the  characteristic*  of  tins 

shipping  neighborhood 

Old  Slip  is  a  wide  thoroughfare  reaching  from  Hanover  Square  to  the  Baal  River 
ii  is  wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  business  conducted  on  il  relates  mainly  to  shipping 
null  commission,  coffee,  otc  En  the  center  of  1 1 • « -  block,  between  Water  and  Front 
Streets, is  the  house  of  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  Iff,  belonging  to  the  New  York  Fire 
Department,  and  in  the  sum.-  relative  position,  one  block  noaror  the  water,  is  the 
Police  Station  of  the.  Firs!  Prooinol    The  traffic  in  Old  slip  is  confined  mainly  u> 

drays  on  the  way  I  ■  from  the  wharves  or  warehouses.    The  people  on  the  street  are 

for  the  mosl  pari  apparently  waiting  for  occupation— a  condition  which  characterizes 

most  of  the  crowds  near  the  water  front    <  >id  slip  was  once  called  the  Burghor's  Path, 

from  the  Dutch  Burgher  Boris,  wl  wned  the  land  aboul  there 

Hanover  Square  is  an  irrogular  open  spaoo,  which,  unfortunately,  is  nearly  cov- 
ered n  itll  the  Btation  of  the  elevated  railroad.    At  this  point  occurs  the  junction  of  ( lid 

slip.  Pearl,  William,  and  stone  Streets    The  <  iotton  Exchange,  at  William  ami  Beaver 

Streets,  makes  of  this  district  the  center  of  the  cotton  trade     On  the  west  end  of  the 

square  is  the  old  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  and  near  by  on  Beaver  street  is  the 

Coffee  Exchange     A  marble  tablet  has  been  placed  on  the  front  of  a  warehouse  in 

Pearl  Street,  just  south  of  the  square  as  q  memorial  of  the  great  fire  of  188D(  which 

entirely  destroyed  this  district  The  atmosphere  of  the  square  is  that  of  active  busi- 
ness evidenced  by  the  earnestness  and  baste  of  the  men  on  the  stTOOl 

GOUVERNEDR  I.WK  is  a  narrow  pavsageway  between  shabby  old  buildings,  and 
extends  from  Water  Street  t.>  South  Street  II  is  filled  with  saloons  and  is  a  favorite 
lounging  place  for  dock  hands. 

Jones  Lane  is  one  block  long,  oxtonding from  Front  Street  to  South  street,  between 
old  buildings. 

Hanovkk  Street  is  a  short,  crooked  street  extending  from  one  end  of  Hanover 
Square  northwest  to  Wall  Street.  The  buildings  are  four-storj  brick,  and  old,  but  on 
the  corner  of  Wall  Street  is  the  historic  (ircek  structure  of  the  Custom  House.  The 
Street  is  used  mainly  by  insurance  agents,  stockbrokers,  and  Custom  Mouse  brokers 

BKAVKH  Stki  kt  commences  at  Bowline;  (Jreen,  and  extends  irregularly  northeast  to 
the  junction  of  Pearl  and  Wall  Streets  On  the  corner  of  Whitehall  Street  IS  the  Prod- 
uce Exchange,  and  at  the  corner  of  Broad  Street  is  the  Morns  Building  Between 
these  tWO  arc  small,  unimportant  buildings  of  old  style.  Indeed,  the  one  characteristic 
of  Beaver  Street  is  the  mixture  of  old  and  now  structures,  buildings,  of  ten  stories 
standing  side  by  side  w  it  It  those  u  hieh  rise  but  three  and  tour  stones  The  nature  of 
the  business  done  in  this  street  is  appropriate  to  the  locality.  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce is  published  here,   The  Produce,  Cotton,  and  Coffee  exchanges  bring  brokers 

into  this  vicinity,  which  is  also  occupied  by  insurance  companies,  commission  firms, 
banking  houses,  and  railroad  otlices,  as  \sdl  08  I  lustom  1  louse  brokers  and  some  small 

shops.  The  street  is  named  for  a  busy  animal  (which,  with  a  barrel  [g  the  symbol  for 
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 rco),  whose  habito  ore  emulated  by  .he  people  who  frequent  the 

„  iont  .ones  Beaver  Street  «us  the  course  of  a  d.tch  ,n  winch  beavers  were  caught, 

0d  ,1  was  afterward  the  .  enter  for  the  trade  in  beaver  skins. 

Broad  Streei  extends  h       WUI  street  to  the  Baal  R.ver.  ■«  mm,,*  numbered 

 rth  to  south.    As  its  name  nnpl.es.  it  ,s  of  generous  width  but  it*  chur- 

cteristics  change  >  ntfallj  boUway  down  its  length  that  u  is  almost  deserv.n,  „ 

,wo  ...  s    Fi  ,  the  Baal  River  to  Beaver  Street  it  .«  tinctured  with  the  flavor  ol 

shipping  and  all  that  pertains  thereto;  the  building  are  titled  for  storing  and  selling 
bulky  goods,  the  lower  stones  being  occupied  mainly  by  wholesale  dealers,  with  a 

Sprinkling  Of  retailers  At  Beaver  Street  the  character  entirely  changes.  The  Morns 
Building  stands  on  one  of  the  corners,  and  displays  a  tablet  to  indicate  that  tins  ,s 
the  ph.ee   r,    in  June   177:..  Marinas  Willet  seized  muskets  from  the  British  to  ami 

Revolutionary  t>  pa    The  tabic  was  placed  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  1809. 

,-,„.  „,,,„  0f  men  that  Sweeps  from  the  Produce  Exchange  to  Wall  Street  passes 
through  the  other  two  blocks  of  Broad  Street,  and  at  certain  hour*  of  the  day  forms 
one  of  the  interesting  sights  of  the  city.  The  men  for  the  most  part  have  the  well- 
to-do  and  Often  elegant  appearance  of  bankers,  brokers,  and  lawyers:  mingling  with 
these  are  their  numberless  employees,  clerks,  typewriters,  and  office  hoys.  Occasion- 
al^ a  woman  walks  through  the  street,  but,  unless  her  appearance  proc  laims  her  a 
wag.- earner,  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  mm  avis.  The  Stock  Exchange,  responsible 
for  most  of  the  crowd,  is  situated  on  the  block  nearest  Wall  Street.  On  account  of 
its  u  idth,  "id  because  here  is  an  entrance  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  Broad  Street  is  the 
home  of  the  curbstone  brokers  During  tunes  of  great  financial  activity  the  street  is 
Crowded  «  itll  these  outdoor  brokers  and  their  customers.  Magnificent  ollice  buildings 
of  modern  construction  give  to  the  west  side  of  the  street  a  look  of  grandeur.  Among 
these  are  the  Edison,  the  Johnston,  the  Cotuiucrci.il  Cable,  and  the  Western  Union 
buildings.  Kraiince  s  Tavern  is  on  Broad  Street  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  Street.  Con- 
spicuous on  the  east  side  is  the  Mills  Building,  with  world-famous  bankers  as  tenants; 
and  the  Drexel  Building  adjoining  rivals  it  in  importance  in  great  money  affairs. 
Through  the  center  of  the  street  in  these  upper  blocks  a  line  of  cabs  is  always  stand- 
ing <  hung  to  the  tension  of  the  street,  the  impressive  surroundings,  and  the  exces- 
sive activity  of  those  seen  upon  it,  the  idea  is  unerringly  and  correctly  conveyed  that 
this  is  the  money  center  of  the  great  city. 

\i  w  Sthkkt  consists  of  two  long  blocks  extending  south  from  Wall  Street  to 
Beaver  Street  A  truck  or  cart  is  a  rare  sight  on  this  street,  it  being  very  nar- 
row and  really  only  a  break  in  the  blocks  of  immense  buildings  between  Broadway 
and  Broad  Street ;  the  buildings  which  face  on  these  two  streets  nearly  all  have  entrances 
on  New  Street  Their  great  height  and  the  narrowness  of  this  street  make  it  one  of  the 
sights  of  lower  New  York  Looking  up  the  buildings  seem  almost  to  meet,  only  a 
small  patch  of  the  sky  being  visible  During  banking  hours  New  Street  is  of  great 
financial  importance  and  is  filled  with  crowds  of  business  men;  as  the  walks  are  not 
wide  enough  to  comfortably  accommodate  the  crowds,  they  freely  use  the  asphalt 
roadway.  This  same  condition  is  true  of  many  of  the  downtown  streets,  wherein 
block  pavements  have  been  replaced  by  asphalt.  The  Cuban  Junta  (party)  in  America 
has  its  headquarters  at  No  al  New  Street  New  Street  was  originally  the  Dutch  Nieuw 
Straat. 

Exchange  Place  begins  at  Broadway,  and  is  there  a  narrow,  steep  passage  used 
only  by  pedestrians.  From  New  Street  to  Broad  Street  it  is  in  better  condition,  and 
swarms  with  brokers,  and  from  thence  to  its  termination  it  widens,  and  is  built  with 
Old-fashioned  office  buildings  and  some  new  ones,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
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the  Post  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  Street ;  the 
offices  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  mid  Western  Rail 
road;  Lord's  Court  Building,  at  the  corner  of  William 
Street;  Johnston  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  Street 
and  the  magnificent  Exchange  Court   (Astor  estate 
Building,  with  its  grand  gateway  between  New  Street 
and  Broadway.    Exchange  Place  was  so  named  because 
in  it  the  first  exchange  was  established  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city  in  1G70. 

William  Sthkkt.  from  Hanover  Square  to  Frankfort 
Street,  is  more  conglomerate  in  character  than  are  those 
streets  whereon  business  is  confined  to  banking  and 
brokerage.  There  is  less  excitement  here,  although  the 
narrow  sidewalks  are  filled  with  people.  The  business 
done  is  of  a  less  feverish  sort,  being  largely  that  of  in- 
surance and  banking.  Nearing  both  ends  of  the  street 
the  buildings  were  constructed  before  the  fashion  for 
skyscrapers  arose,  and  they  still  remain  ;  but  the  blocks 
from  Wall  Street  to  John  Street  have  been  rebuilt  with 
mod, -i  n  towering  office  buildings,  among  which  are  the 
Germania  Fire,  the  Ojieen  the  Montauk,  the  Wolfe,  the 
Kemp,  the  Black,  and  the  Woodbridge  buildings.  The 
southern  end  of  William  Street  touches  the  financial 
c--nter  and  skirts  the  Custom  House.  The  New  York- 
Cotton  Exchange,  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  Delinonico's,  are  all  in  this  vicinity.  William 
Street,  from  Hanover  Square  to  Wall  Street,  was  called 
Smith  Street  in  the  early  days  of  the  British  colonies. 
This  name  came  from  the  old  Hutch  Since  Straat,  the 
first  name  of  the  street,  after  the  first  settler  there — Jan 
Smeede.  a  Dutch  glassworker.  The  William  Streets  were 
named  for  William  Beekman. 

Nassau  Stkkkt  is  in  reality  a  continuation  of  Broad 
Street,  and  runs  north  from  Wall  Street  1c.  I'ark  Row. 
It  is  of  irregular  width,  growing  ever  narrower,  and  has 
even  more  traffic  in  proportion  to  its  width  than  Broad- 
way, and  the  people  during  business  hours  swarm  all 
over  the  roadway.  Buildings  of  modern  construction 
have  largely  replaced  the  original  structures,  making 
the  street  appear  even  narrower  than  it  really  is.  Every 
few  months  some  old  buildings  are  torn  down  and  new 
ones  rise  colossal  in  their  places.  The  Sub-Treasury 
Building  and  the  Gillinder  Building  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  street.  Magnificent  buildings  on  the  west 
side  of  this  street,  which  house  many  important  banks 
and  insurance  companies,  arc  the  Western  National 
Bank,  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the  German-Ameri- 
can Insurance  buildings.  Opposite  is  the  large  building 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  former  Post  Office.    On  this  building  is 
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„  tablet  recounting  tin-  events  ..f  historic  interest  whic  h  occurred  here.  Tin;  Middle 
|  >,>).  h  Church  originalh   stood   here,  ami  wa.s  used  for  11  riding-school  by  British 

troopers  during  the  Revolution  and  ;iIn<>  as  a  prison.  &bovo  Liborty  Street,  Nassau 
Street  obounds  with  retail  store*,  which  supply  the  needa  ><(  the  business  men  who 

throng  its  hill)    length.     On  Sundays,  or  after  business  Iioiii-n,  tins  BtTOCt,  like  its 

iioighbors,  is  noorlj  as  lonely  as  a  dosorl    There  are  also  many  important  office 

buildings-thc  Bennett,  the  Vanderbilt  tlio  Temple  G  i.  il"-  Worso,  and  the  Amori- 

oaD  Trad  Sooiotj  building*,    Nassau  Street  was  named  aft«-r  Ha-  royal  house  of 

<  Grange  and  Nassau 

Pike  Street  runs  parallel  with  Wall  Bfcreel  from  Broadwaj  to  the  Bast  River.  At 
the  corner  of  William  Strool  the  loungoroan  look  weal  through  a  rorjtablo  oafton  of 
high  buildings,  terminating  in  the  Slartj  n  Monumonl  which  stands  in  Trinity  ( Ihurch- 
yard  The  oity  at  one  time  proposed  i<-  oxtond  the  Btrooi  through  the  Trinitj  <  Ihurch 
property,  and  it  was  todefeal  thisend  thai  this  lite  was  ohoaon  for  the  monument  Two 

i  tense  business  buijdings  form  the  gate  posts  ol  the  Broadwaj  entrance  of  Pine 

Street,  eroded  by  the  American  Buretj  Company  and  tlie  Equitable  Life  [nsuranoo 

<  lompany.  \s  Pino  Strool  Blopes  downward  inward  the  rivor  the  large  buildings  coaso 
to  exist  Tho  block  botwoon  Nassau  and  William  Street*  is  occupied  by  tho  roar  of  the 
United  States  Sub-Treasury  Building  and  lull  modern  structures  for  olliccs  (Honovor 

[nsuranoo  Company  and  Hoy!  buildings)  Between  William  and  Pearl  Streets  are 
the  Down-Town  /Association  (business  mon's  club)  and  the  Wallace  Building,  bul 
boyond  tins  the  Btrooi  is  mainly  givon  over  to  storage  warehouHoa.  Pine  Street  was 
known  as  King  Strool  during  British  rule.  The  Frenoh  Huguonol  Ohuroh  was  at  the 
corner  of  King  and  Nassau  Stroots 

( lEDAR  Si  RI  i  i  >  KtOnds  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  Kiver  and  east  to  Pearl 
Street  The  business  done  On  1  ledar  StrOOl  is  that  conducted  hy  insurance  agents,  real 
OStatQ  brokers,  lawyers,  and  hankers.  Il  ifl  of  medium  width,  and,  although  a  bU8J 
street,  is  of  less  1111  pi »rl a  1 100  lhan  many  which  surround  if.     BSOSI  Of  P.roadway  the  mOSt 

important  buildings  are  the  Clearing  House,  Stokes,  and  Continental  Insurance  Com- 
pany buildings.  Qn  the  wesl  of  Broadway  it  is  filled  with  oflico  buildings,  new  and 

old,  and  tonomOntl  as  well.  The  street  is  at  all  times  traversed  bj  people  on  the  way 
U)  the  ferries  and  steamers.    Cedar  Street  was  called  Little  QuOOll  Street  by  tllO  Ellg 

tisli,  which  boing  a  distasteful  reminder  to  the  oolonists  the  name  was  changed  after 

independence  was  gained 

1  >k       \  BTEH  STREET  is  bul  tWO  blocks  long,  running  from  Water  Street  to  the  Kast 

Rivor,  and  roflools  the  utmosphoro  of  tho  neighborhood,  which  is  that  of  shipping  and 

storage  warehouses,    The  street  was  named  for  Abraham  l>e  IVyster 

Liberty  Street  extends  on  both  sides  of  Broadway.  On  the  wesl  it  runs  to  the 
North  Rivor,  and  at  all  times  of  tho  day  is  filled  with  men  ami  women  going  to  and 

from  the  ferries.    The  buildings  are  tour  ami  Qve  storiOS  high  and  uro  Occupied  mainly 

by  dealers  in  meohanioal  appllanoos  and  manufaotured  goods  of  tho  metal  trade  The 

shops  are  almost  all  retail,  and  are  arranged  to  catch  the  QUStom  of  the  suhurhan  PGSi 
dent  Imporlanl  buildings  are  the  Liberty  National  Bank,  New  York  Electrical 
K.xehunge,  the  Heard,  and  the  Temple  buildings,  B308l  Ol  Broadway,  to  its  terminus 
at  Maidoil  Kane,  Liberty  Street  is  mainly  occupied  with  real-estate  busillOSS.  Impor 

lanl  buildings  arc  tho  Fahy,  Realty  Trust,  and  Bryant  buildings.    Liberty  Strool 

roooived  its  no       after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.   Tho  English  had  called 

ii  Crown  Street  which  was  distasteful  i"  the  patriots  ohiofly  booause  here  stood  tho 
old  Rhinolondor  sugar-houSQ  prison  where  tho  British  imprisoned  the  continental 
soldiers. 
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Mail.  EX  Lank  runs  from  Broadway  to  the  Kast  River.    It  is  the  headquarters  of 


s.,1.  tobacco  business  is  much  in  evidence,  and  as  it  approaches  the  river,  Maiden  Lane 
naturally  assumes  the  oppeoranco  of  all  streets  interested  in  shipping  and  commission 
business.   Maiden  Lane  wa  ailed,  because  in  the  early  Dutch  tunes  it  was  known 

as  the  Virgins'  Path,  from  the  fact  that  a  clear  stream  of  water  ran  along  it  and  the 
yOUng  Women  USOd  tO  wash  clothes  in  il.    The  old  Da.nen  farm  was  here 

'    i- 1  b  r.  her  Street  runs  from  Pearl  street  t..  the  East  River,  and  is  occupied  hy  old- 

fashionod  brick  buildings,  Wherein  is  done  cons.derahle  husmess  in  the  way  of  import- 
ing tobacco,  corks,  dc. ;  and  toward  the  river  are  the  usual  ship-chandlery  stores. 

\\  kTBn  sn.i  I  r  runs  from  < '.u  nties  Slip  to  C'orlcars  Hook  Park  ;  it  got  its  name 
from  the  flowing  I  ale  which  washed  the  shores  of  the  island  at  this  point.  As  far  back 
as  1647  th-  Strool  was  planned  ami  tilling  in  was  begun.  As  far  as  Fulton  Street  it 
runs  nearly  parallel  t«.  Pearl  Street.  The  buildings  upon  it  are  old,  and  constructed 
of  brick.  Tli"  business  carried  on  within  them  is  for  the  most  part  warehousing,  but 
|„.re  are  also  found  ships'  chandleries,  accommodations  for  dock  hands,  and  shops  and 
saloons  whirl,  minister  to  their  wants.  The  street  is  never  crowded,  ami  the  people  on 
its  narrow  walks  represent  th.-  laboring  part  of  the  population,  except  for  the  few 
clerks  and  business  men. 

Front1  STREET.— From  w  here  Front  Street  begins  at  Whitehall  Street,  to  Coenties 
slip,  n  is  darkened  by  the  elevated  road,  hut  beyond  that,  to  where  it  runs  into  South 
Street,  at  Roosevelt  Street,  it  stretches  uptown  unohscured.  Although  belonging-  to  the 
old  part  of  the  city,  it  is  built  on  made  ground.  Even  now  the  water  claims  its  own  at 
a  very  high  tide,  and  pumps  an-  necessary  to  clear  out  the  flooded  cellars.  The  street 
is  moinlj  Bllod  with  old  brick  buildings  used  as  lofts  and  stores.  Among  these  are 
numberless  ollices  where  various  kinds  of  wholesale  businesses  are  conducted.  The 

Com  dities  dealt  in  are  of  inlinite  variety,  and  include  tea  and  coffee,  foreign  fruits 

and  nuts,  provisions  for  export  and  ship  chandlery  Even  were  the  shipping  not  in 
Bighl  at  every  COmOr,  a  stranger  on  the  street  would  he  aware  of  its  contiguity  to  the 
water  front  from  the  character  of  the  business. 

West  Street  is  the  exterior  street  of  the  island  on  the  North  Riverside.  It  begins 

at  Patten  Place,  and  extends  north  to  West  Washington  Market,  at  Gansevoort  Street, 
(in  the  rivor  sido  tho  street  is  occupied  with  the  freight  and  ferry  houses  of  the  great 
railroad  and  steamship  lines,  which  receive  and  discharge  their  cargoes  and  passen- 
- '  ra  here  This  makes  an  enormous  amount  of  trucking  and  cab  trade,  which  is  con- 
Btantlj  passing  up  and  down  the  street,  and  often  blocks  it  Completely.  The  build 
lugs  on  the  east  sale  ol  the  street  are  storage  and  cold-storage  warehouses  and  large 
commissi. .I,  houses,  and  on  the  sidewalks  are  frequent  booths  for  the  sale  of  refresh- 
ments. TheSO  informal  refectories  give  a  human  touch  to  the  hase  of  the  warehouses, 
which,  with  closed  iron  shutters,  otherw  ise  look  gloomy  ami  forbidding  to  the  pedes- 
trians passing  by,  This  is  a  lucrative  locality  for  "Raines  Paw  "  hotels  which  cater  to 
the  longshoremen  and  other  workers  on  the  docks.  The  large  crowds  of  loungers 
noticeahle  on  South  Street,  w  hich  horders  1 1 1 < -  Past  Kiver.  are  missing  here,  hecause  odd 
jobs  are  llOt  usual,  most  freight  being  handled  by  regular  employees  of  the  different 

fines    Miscollai  us  Bhipping  is  also  absent,  for  the  piers  are  owned  and  protected  by 

the  largO  companies  which  monopolize  them.  Much  of  the  wholesale  selling  of  the 
commission  houses  is  done  on  the  pu  rs 
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Washington  Street  rum  parallel  with  West  Street  from  Bnt- 

tery  Place  to  Kourtecnth  Street.  The  blocks  nearest  Battery  Park 
^  un,.,]  Wlth  ..Id  tenements  harboring  foreign  residents,  mostly 
Syrians  and  Slavs.  The  street  is  untidy;  dirty  children  play  about. 
Beeming  to  prefer  this  unattractive  neighborhood  to  the  pleasant 
green  of  tlfe  park  bej  1  Women  hang  out  of  the  windows,  col- 
ored U  tctiles  flutter  from  balconies,  and  the  place  has  an  air  of  con- 
tented squalor  From  Doy  Street  to  Warren  Street  is  given  over 
almosl  entirely  to  the  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  trade;  on  the 
upper  part  are  small  retail  stores  which  cater  to  the  needs  of  resi- 
dent hi  the  neighborhood.  From  Gansevoort  Street  to  Fourteenth 
Street  il  Is  a  vegetable  and  fruit  market  A  handsome  public  school 
provides  for  the  education  of  the  children  (almosl  entirely  foreign) 
of  this  district  Warehouses  appear  farther  uptown ;  the  H.  P.  Camp- 

|„.|1  ;1U1|  (  ',,  bunded  and  free  warehouse  is  at  Charlton  Street. 

GRKKNWh  ii  STREET,  which  extends  from  Battery  Place  toGanse- 

voort  Street, whatever  may  have  been  its  original  ambition,  is  now 
condemned  to  obscurity  by  the  elevated  road  which  passes  over  it. 
Excepl  where  it  passes  the  back  of  the  Washington  and  Bowling 
Green  buildings,  it  has  no  structures  of  importance  in  this,  its  lower 
end,  A  low  class  of  foreigners  are  resident  here.  The  machinery 
and  boiler  trad«-  is  represented  from  Cedar  to  Fulton  Streets.  Be- 
tween Kul ton  and  Vi»sej  Sli  ts  is  a  famous  establishment— Smith 

and  McNeil's  hotel— which  has  entrances  on  Greenwich  and  Wash- 
ington Streets!  Further  north  much  is  done  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table trade,  and  there  are  a  number  of  wholesale  grocers  and  large 
dealers  in  canned  goods.  Greenwich  Street,  when  laid  out  about 
I7ls.  vfOS  On  the  river  front,  and  it  was  the  way  to  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. Afterward  the  river  front  was  tilled  in  to  make  Washington 
ami  West  Streets 

Trinity  PLACE  runs  from  Morris  Street  to  Liberty  Street,  and 
is  another  street  detrimentally  shaded  by  the  elevated  road.  Busi- 
ness here  is  inac  tive,  although  some  of  the  Broadway  buildings  have 
rear  entrances  on  this  street.  One  long  block  is  occupied  by  the 
wall  which  bounds  Trinity  Churchyard 

MORRIS  STREET  extends  from  Broadway  to  the  Hudson  River. 
At  the  Broadway  end  it  runs  between  line  buildings,  but  as  it  ap- 
proaches West  Street  is  given  over  to  tenements,  and  is  filled  with 
poor  children  and  slovenly  women 

Exchange  Alley,  an  extension  of  Exchance  Place,  is  a  little 

slip  between  tall  otlice  building,  and  is  used  only  by  foot  passengers. 

EDGAR  STREET  is  the  shortest  street  in  New  York  ;  it  is  between 
Trinity  Place  and  Greenwich  Street  Like  on  Exchange  Alley,  in 
order  to  retain  a  foothold  on  the  miniature  sidewalk  one  must  keep 
close  to  the  buildings. 

RECTOR  STREET  bounds  Trinity  Churchyard  on  the  south,  and  ex- 
tends from  Broadway  to  the  North  River.  It  is  narrow,  and  given 
over  to  the  unimportant  business  relating  purely  to  that  neighbor- 
hood, which  is  inhabited  by  poor  families  living  in  miserable  tene- 
ments.   On  the  corner  of  Broadway  is  the  great  Empire  Building. 
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which  extends  to  Trinity  Place.  In  summer  the  street  is  busy  with  the  traffic  iucidi  at 
upon  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Sandy  Hook  steamers.  Over  Rector  Street  is  a 
bridge  connecting  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenue  elevated  railroad  lines 

CARLISLE  STREET  is  of  little  importance,  and  runs  twu  I » l« .« ■  k west  from  <  im-iiwich 
Street  to  the  Hudson  River. 

ALBANY  Street  is  another  unimportant  street  of  two  hlocks,  running  from  Green- 
wich Street  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Thames  Street  is  an  insignificant  alley  running  west  from  Broadway  The  build- 
ings in  the  first  block  are  the  sides  of  those  fronting  on  Broadway.  Trinity  School  is 
at  the  corner  of  Trinity  Place. 

Temple  Street  is  a  brief  lane  of  little  importance,  running  from  Thames  Street  to 
Liberty  Street 

South  Street  is  the  exterior  street  on  the  east  side  of  Manhattan  Island.  It 
extends  from  Whitehall  Street  along  the  East  River  to  <  '< tricars  Street  The  ground  it 
occupies  was  once  covered  with  water,  and  was  filled  ill  as  recently  as  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  The  street  is  full  of  interest  to  the  lounger,  whether  be  be  a 
tourist  or  a  longshoreman.  The  haste  and  tension  of  Broadway  ami  contiguous  streets 
is  replaced  by  what  seems  an  easy  sloth;  in  reality,  however,  the  .  row. Is  of  men 
leaning  inanimately  against  the  hui  Idings  are  longshoremen  and  dockmen  a  Waiting 

their  turn  at  loading  and  unloading  the  countless  vessels  al  the  docks  On  the  river 
side  of  the  street  are  numberless  objects  of  interest— ferry  houses,  steamships,  colonies 
of  canal  boats,  dry  docks,  fish  markets,  and  even  a  floating  church  for  sailors.  The 

other  side  of  the  street  is  filled  with  buildings  of  low   Btruction  and  ancienl  form. 

occupied  by  towing,  steamship,  and  wrecking  companies,  Although  a  large  foreign 
population  lives  near  by.  women  and  children  are  seldom  seen  on  South  Street,  the 
entire  place  being  given  over  to  men  and  their  occupations.    The  shops  are  small 


ami  low-Ceiled, and  are  conducted  with  a  view  tOOatOhing  the  favor  of  thO  marines. 

Here  are  slops'  chandleries,  and  numberless  uondosoript  shops  as  catholic  in  thoir 

assortment  of  goods  as  is  the  QOUUtrj    store      In  these  plaOOS  sailors  replenish  their 

haberdashery,  and  perhaps  pick  up  trinkets  to  lake  to  thoir  distant  homes  o,mongtho 
shops  is  one  celebrated  for  Its  unique  wares   This  is  an  animal  store,  whoro  boasts  of 

all  kinds  are  bought  from  the  ships  which  bring  them  from  foreign  lauds,  mid  sold  to 

circus  managers  sad  looTogicol  gardens  all  ovor  tho  country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pulton  Market  trucks  Riled  with  meats  and  vegetables  are  noticeable,  but  for  the  most 

part  the  traffic  On  tho  street  is  the  portage  of  freight  to  and  from  the  slops     The  lish 

market,  opposite  Fulton  Market,  is  a  notable  spot,  all  tho  market-houses  boing  afloat, 

moored  to  the  slip.  South  Street,  although  given  ovor  to  unclean  toil,  has  the  charm 
of  light  and  space,  for.  besides  being  open  to  the  river  maii\  of  the  streets  which 
approach  it  from  the  west  w  iden,  when-  they  terminate  into  open  spaces  commonly 
called  slips     In  its  upper  reaches  the  street  is  maiul\  devoted  to  storage  warehouses, 

both  bonded  and  free,  and  Is  devoid  of  small  shops 

.tolls  Stim.KT  runs  from  Broadwa\  to  I 'earl  Street,  ami  is  tilled  with  stores  for  lup 

plying  goods  both  wholesale  and  retail,  it  is  in  tho  jewelry  district,  and  thai  trade 
is  therein  represented,  as  woll  as  many  others  The  sidewalks  oro  Ullod  with  active 
business  men  pursuing  thoir  ends  with  tho  dispatch  noticeable  in  American  men  of 

this  class.    Noticeable  on  this  street  are  the  Anderson  and  Thorhurn  Buildings,  and 

the  John  street  Methodist  ( 'hurch  1 1 he  Oral  home  of  Methodism  In  this  country) 

John  Street  contained  near  Broadway  tllO  only  theater  New  fork  had  prior  to  1708 

The  street  was  named  after  John  Earpending,  a  shoemaker,  who  gavo  ground  for  the 

old  I  hitch  Church. 

BURLING  SLIP  terminates  John  Street  ami  extends  its  generous  width  to  the  Kast 
River.  Conspicuous  here  are  long  linos  of  drays  with  freight  for  foreign  steamers, 
awaiting  opportunity  to  load  ami  unload  cargoes  of  cotton,  etc.    This  industry  brings 

many  dock  bands  mi"  the  neighhorho.nl,  ami  occasionally  tho  wives  and  ohildren  of 

these  men  are  seen  in  the  street.  On  the  corner  of  Pearl  Street  is  the  New  York  Metal 
Exchange. 

I'  i  I .mx  STREET  runs  entirely  across  the  island,  and  is  the  only  street   bolOW  Thir 

teenth  street  which  runs  through  diroctlj  from  rivor  torivor;  it  terminates  at  olthor 

end  in  a  large  public  market.     l'Yom  Broadway  to  the  North  River  it  passes  botWOOn  St 
Paul's  Churchyard  and  business  buildings,  the  latter  lilting  the  street  to  Washington 
Market.     BOW  the  character  changes  some  what,  and  its  interests  center  around  I  he  mar 
kct.     Kast  from  BrOttdwiij  the  street  curves  toward  the  Kast  River,  with  a  decided  doWIl 

grade;  tho  sidewalks  are  at  all  times  filled  with  hurrying  crowds  of  pedestrians,  and 
the  road  with  truck*  and  street  ears,  there  being  a  double  track  for  the  latter  from  river 
to  nver  Business  on  the  street  is  both  wholesale  and  rotail,  and  supplies  the  wants 
of  tho -trado  as  well  as  the  daily  n  issities  which  living  demands    \i  Priori  Street  is 

the  United  States  Hotel,  one  of  the  oldosl  hostolriOS  m  the  city,  and  at  Water  Sti  I 

the  street  widens  generously    an  open  space  (Mod  with  tralllc  from  the  ferry  Olid 

business  belonging  to  Kulton  Market  l-'akirs  cols  and  .b  w  peddlers'  wagons  make 
the  street  lively  ami  interesting.  Kulton  Maiket  is  devoid  tO  tllO  sale  Of  fish  and 
oysters,  both  w  holesale  and  retail.     It  was  built  in  1821,  after  a  fin-  had  cleared  the 

square  of  buildings.   Large  buildings  oro  the  how  mug.  Kulton.  and  Wilson  buildings 

The  Market  and  Kulton  Bank  is  at  the  corner  of  ( odd  Street, 

Plati  Street,  running  from  Pearl  to  William  Streets,  is  a  brief  and  narrow  street 
of  old  three  and  four  story  buildings,  which  house  such  trades  as  ore  concerned  in  sup* 

pl  \  ing  material  to  water  companies. 
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Ann  Street  runs  from  the  intersection  of  Park  Row  and  Broadway  to  Gold  Street 
li  w  idens  and  narrows,  and  botwoon  William  and  Qold  Streets  ii  is  extremely  narrow. 
\i  ii-.  Broadwa}  end  Lnn Street  is dijfiiiflod  by  the  toworing  twontj  four-story  itruc 
inn-,  the  St.  Paul  Building',  but  in  its  shadow  congregates  a  motley  crowd  of  peddlers 
and  street  fakirs  who  are  oustomors  of  thonumorous  peddlers  supply  places.  Toward 
(inld  street  ui*i"  various  rciail  store*  of  a  cheap  class,  in  old,  low  buildings 

Bbeeman  Street  runs  from  Park  Row  i"  1 1  *  ■  -  Bast  River  its  interests  are  largely 
concerned  u  iiii  the  paper  trade,  printers'  materials,  stoves  and  hardware,  Retail  shops 
arc  numerous,  and  the  men  in  the  street  aro  thorn  for  the  solo  purpose,  evidently,  of 
transacting  business     A I  tin-  lower  end  il  pusses  b\  Fulton  Market,  and  li-.li  dealers 

gather  in  this  vicinity.  The  building*  on  the  strool  are  old  or  semi-modern,  and  look 
the  qualifications  which  are  attractive  to  the  caHiial  observer  I  'n  this  street  are  the 
.1  L,  Slot!  Iron  Works,  the  Barxtnw  Stove  Company  Bcebc  Furnaces,  George  Sturrett 
Stove  Company,  as  well  as  others  of  importance  in  the  same  line  Bookman  Street 
was  out  through  the  Bookman  farm, 

Shim  IB  STREET  is  0  Short  street  "I  two  Idocks  between  the  intersection  of  Park 

Row  and  Nassau  and  Gold  Stroots,  and  is  devoted  to  tholoathor  and  printing  busi- 

nesses,     \l  (lie  Park  Row  end  tiro  the  immonSO  buildings  "f  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety .ind  the  Tribune,  The  New  York  Lodger  is  "n  the  cornor  of  William  street 
Ferry  Street  runs  from  Gold  i"  Poor!  Stroots,  omorging  into  Peck  Slip  at  the 

Past  River.     It  is  within  the  leather  dislnel  known  as  Book  mans  Swamp,  or  Simply 

The  Swamp  is.,  called  because  ii  was  formorlj  Bwampy  ground),  and  is  the  center 

Of  the  leather  trade;  the  business  d  •  here  is  leather  bolting,  leather,  and  hides. 

Although  the  street  is  narrow,  it   is  randy  crowded,  being  "lev. .id  of  those  interests 

w  hich  attract  podoBtrians 

Peck  Sill-  is  the  continuation  of  Kerry  Street,  and  is  01  (  the  wide  approaches 

I.,  the  river  whioh  give  amplo  spaoofor  hundreds  of  freight  trucks,  Several  lines  of 

Sound  steamers  have  (heir  pioTS  m  this  \  iojnitj  ,  and  lill  tllO  street  With  hnsiness.  The 
buildings  Ore  Old,  and  used  mainly  OS  warehouses 

Frankfort  Street  is  little  used  as  a  thoroughfare,  oxcopt  al  tin- upper  end,  where 
it  touches  the  crowded  newspaper  distriot  it  runs  from  Park  Row  to  Franklin  Square 
along  the  approach  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  Its  hnsiness  interests  aromainlj  leather  and 
storogo.  Buildings  for  the  latter  use  are  constructed  under  the  arches  of  the  great 
bridge.  Frankfort  Street,  and  the  adjacent  region  known  as  "The  Swamp,"  was  re 
1  ll  o  marsh,  Jaoobua  Roosevelt,  in  1784,  bought  the  land  for  two  hundred 

DOUnda  and  built  tanneries      It  [fl  shll  the  center  0f  the  leather  l.a.le 

Doveb  Strei  i  .  a «  tinuationof  Frankfort  street,  runs  three  blocks  from  Franklin 

Square  to  the  Kast   River,  and,  befog  parllv  Idled  with  tenements,  (ftkes  on  the  np- 

pearanco  ol  residonco  streets  m  the  poor  localities 

0LIFT  STREET"  is  narrow  ami  irregular,  and  runs  Iron.  John  Street  north  just  beyond 

the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  whore  it  terminates  abrupflj  in  a  vul-tlv        its  interests  are 

mainly  wholesale,  which  means  that  the  utmost  sobriotj  l if  oppearanee  prevails  The 

buildings  are  old  but  substantia]  in  appearance,  and  many  well-known  firms  of  the 

inn, a.  e  and  Btovo  trades  aro  looatod  at  the  south  end    The  north  end  of  riitv  sn  t 

passes  through  The  Swamp,  at  winch  point  it  is  devoted  to  the  leather  trade,   it  ..Is,, 

separates  the  huihlin-s  of  Harper  and  Rrothers"  publishing  !l0U8' 

Jacob  Street  runs  one  block,  from  Forry  Street  to  Frankfort  street    The  Burr 

Printing  House  is  on  the  corner  of  Prank  fort  Street 

Gold  Street  oxtends  from  Maiden  Lane  to  Frankfort  Street    Half  it*  length  is 

verv  narrow,  hut  at  Fulton  Street  ,t  widens  porOOpUbh.      The  Now    York  Telephone 
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Company  is  at  the  corner  of  Ryder's  Alley  Opposite  is  the  Excelsior  Power  Company. 
From  Beekman  Street  to  Frankfort  Si i  t.  Hold  Street  is  in  the  leather  district. 

In  k  m  Street,  one  block  long,  from  John  sti  t  to  Fulton  Street,  is  a  convenient 

highway  for  trucks  of  linns  on  the  adjacent  Streets,  There  is  considerable  business 
done  in  this  little  dark  street  in  the  way  of  small  manufacturing. 

Libert?  Place,  one  block  long,  fr       Liberty  Street  to  Maiden  Lane,  is  used  by 

pedestrians  as  a  short  cut. 

Theater  Alley  (named  from  old  Park  Theater)  is  one  block  long,  from  Ann 

Slr.  et  to  Bcekiuun  Street,  and  is  used  for  trucking  to  the  back  entrances  of  buildings 
facing  on  Park  Row. 

Mulberry  Bend  Park.  -This  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  districts 

in  the  city.  It  is  hut  a  stone's  throw  from  large  hnsiness  houses,  and  yet  touches  no 
hnsiness  interests  save  the  purolj  local  Ones  Connected  with  retail  shops  for  tin'  poor 
The  park  is  at  all  times  crowded  with  idle  men  of  the  poorest  class,  with  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  number  of  women  and  children.  At  one  end  is  a  large  substantial 
pavilion  offering  Bin  Iter  from  the  weather,  and  on  the  walks  are  innumerable  benches. 
( i  rass  and  shrubbery  are  protected  with  spiked  railings  from  the  depredations  of  careless 

children.  The  people  have  an  air  of  contented  indolence,  seemingly  indifferent  whether 
employment  is  found  or  not,  although  many  of  them  are  awaiting  the  call  of  the 
padrone  who  owns  them.  They  are  almost  exclusively  foreigners  unacquainted  with 
the  Fnglish  language,  mainly  Italians,  and  Hebrews  from  Russia  and  Poland.  This 
small  park,  so  thickly  swarmed  with  foreigners,  is  of  recent  date,  and  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  notorious  Mulberry  Bend  which  formerly  occupied  this  site.  The 

City,  deciding  that  a  breathing  place  was  necessary  in  this  overcrowded  district,  pur- 
chased the  land  and  lore  down  the  buildings  at  a  cost  of  two  million  dollars,  thus 
wiping  out  one  of  the  most  poverty  stricken  and  iniquitous  spots  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,   This  was  the  lirst  important  step  in  w  hat  w  as  intended,  to  be  the  regeneration 

of  the  entire  Fast  Side  by  establishing  parks,  rebuilding  on  sanitary  plans,  and  abolish- 
ing entirely  the  dreadful  rear  tenements  whore  hide  so  much  crime  and  disease. 

FltANKUV  SQUARE  is  a  small  open  space  almost  completely  covered  by  the  station 
and  tracks  of  the  elevated  road,  and  spanned  by  the  approach  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  neighborhood  was  once  filled  with  fashionable  residences,  but  these  have  now 
disappeared,  and  tenements  and  manufactories  stand  in  their  places.  Franklin  Square 
was  known  as  St  George's  Square  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

New  BOWERY,  i  nns  from  Pearl  Sn  t  to  the  Bowery,  and  is  a  wide  street  occupied 

largely  by  furniture  retailers,  and  through  it  runs  the  elevated  road  to  Chatham 
Square,  where  the  New  Bowery  ends  and  becomes  the  Bowery.  The  sidewalks  are 
piled  with  furniture  of  all  kinds,  thus  displayed  to  attract  possible  customers.  At  its 
upper  end  is  a  Hebrew  cemetery,  small  ami  ancient,  w  hich  never  fails  to  interest  the 
passer-by.  who  wonders  how  this  hit  of  green  remains  undisturbed  in  so  crow, Id  a 
neighboring  id. 

HAQl  0  STREET  consists  of  one  narrow  block,  from  Cliff  to  Pearl  Streets,  filled  with 
small  tenements. 

V am.kwatku  STREET  is  short  and  narrow,  running  from  Frankfort  Street,  under 
the  approach  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  one  l.mg  curved  block  to  Pearl  Street.  It  is  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  and  ink  manufacturing  district,  and  is  at  all  times  blocked 

with  droj s 

Rose  Street  runs  parallel  to  Vandewater  Street,  passing  under  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  iro,„  Frankfort  Street  to  the  intersection  of  New  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets 

and  its  interests  are  mOStlj  concerned  with  printing  and  publishing.    The  publishing 
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houses  of  Norman  Munro  and  .1.  S.  Og-ilvio  are  hero.  On  1 1 ■ « -  cornor  of  Duano  Street, 
now  occupied  by  the  Rhinelnndor  Building,  stood  an  old  sugar  house,  used  as  a  prison 
by  lli>-  British  during  tin*  Revolution 

Baxter  Street  is  at  onco  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  revolting  of  thorough- 
faros.  It  extends  from  Park  Row  north  to  Grand  Street.  It  is  noted  for  its  Jew 
doilies' denier*,  but  one  of  ilie  most  prominent  features  is  the  continuous  lino  of  yen 
dors'  carts  which  stand  at  the  curb  on  both  sides  <»f  the  way.  These  are  often  pre- 
sided over  by  women,  either  [talians  or  Hebrews.  The  inconceivably  dense  popu- 
lation of  the  district  pours  into  the  street  to  do  its  marketing  from  these  carls.  Poverty 

and  ignorance  are  stamped  as  the  tout  ensemble  of  all  the  people,  who  seem,  however, 

to  bear  their  lot  without  deep  iipprecial ion  of  its  misery.     Everything  is  vended  which 

ordinary  folk  buy  at  the  market  or  the  dry-goods  shop.    All  commodities  not  for 

sale  in  the  wagons  are  supplied  by  the  shops  along  the  street.  The  famous  individuals 
known  as  "pulIorS-in"  and  "barkers'1  llourish  here,  and  lure  customers  from  the 
crowd  to  buy  their  "elegant'1  goods.  Above  the  shops  are  tenements,  w  hose  occupants 
add  to  the  crowd  on  the  street.  Baxter  Street  bounds  one  side  of  Mulborrj  Hend  Park, 
and  the  buildings  thereon  are  mostly  disreputably  filthy  and  old. 

Paradise  Park  is  a  small  paved  triangle  at  Five  Points.   This  district  was  long 

known  as  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  spots  on  I  he  ((lobe,  and  was  shunned  by  all  respect 

able  persons  and  watched  with  anxiety  by  the  police.  At  present  all  traces  of  its  ancient 

criminal  appearance  are  wiped  away,  and  the  little  park  is  surrounded  by  modem 

buildings  erected  by  philanthropy  for  the  moral  and  temporal  benefit  of  the  residents 
of  the  neighborhood,  Notable  among  those  are  the  Five  Points  House  of  Endustr) ,  the 
Five  Points  Mission,  and  an  infirmary, 

Mi  mikhry  Street  starts  from  Park  Row  and  extends  to  Bleeoker  Street.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  center  of  the  Italian  quarter  in  lower  New  York.   It  has  been  called 

■Little  Wall  Street"  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  Italian  banks  and  money 
exchanges  located  there,  which  supposedly  lake  care  of  the  savings  of  the  foreign 

element,  but,  as  has  been  proven  sometimes,  in  a  way  uol  to  the  liking  of  the  unlucky 

depositor.    Its  buildings  are  exclusively  tone  nt   houses  of  fair  construction,  but 

so  overcrowded  us  to  make  this  street  almost  revolting.    Occasional  glimpses  through 

a  doorway  on  the  sidewalk  show  that  the  system  of  back  tenements  is  not  altogether 

obliterated.  Mulberry  Street  is  thronged  with  people  who  traverse  the  street  on  busi 
ness  connected  with  their  petty  affairs,  or  who  lounge  around  the  vendors' carls  and 
the  open  doorways.    Children  are  seen  everywhere  in  enormous  numbers,  scaled  on 

the  sidewalks  in  circles  playing  games,  or  dauoing  in  crowds  near  a  hond-orgau.  Eng- 
lish is  randy  heard  spoken,  Kalian  being  ihe  language  of  the  street.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  bavin-  homes  of  insullieient  proportions,  overflow  tho  buildings  and 

seen,  literally  to  live  in  the  street,  The  [Ire  escapes,  which  the  i  n.  Depart  ., ("insists 

upon,  are  used  mainly  for  holding  articles  of  clothingand  household  goods  which  refuse 
to  be  accommodated  in  the  narrow  quarters  indoors.  The  famous  Mulberry  Bend  is 

the  curve  in  the  street  V\  here  the  park  now  offers  refreshment  to  the  people   "  At  ( 'anal 

Streel  the  character  of  the  street  ohanges,  and  it  becomes  devoid  to  manufacturing 

and  wholesale  interests.    Near  Houston  Sired  is  Police  Headquarters. 

Bayard  Street  runs  rrom  Division  to  Baxter  Streets,  and  is  idled  with  the  lowest 

class  of  Italians  and  Hebrews,  who  keep  shops,  sell  from  push  carts,  live  in  the  tene 
u.enls,  and  idle  all  day  in  the  sl.vels.    Tlie\  nre  rOStleSS  more  than  industrious  and 

seem  to  have  taflnite.time  for  gossip.   Here,  ogain,  as  in  all  these  poor  residence  streets 
the  number  of  neglected  children  seen  is  amazing  and  deplorable.    A  conspicuous 
building  on  the  street  is  the  power  house  of  the  Third  Avenue  electric  road 
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I '  \  RK  STREET  is  a  short,  narrow  street,  passing  through  the  Five  Points  district  and 
merging  into  Mot!  Street.  Its  population  is  foreign  and  dense,  and  the  streets  are 
tilled  w  iih  women  and  children  who  live  in  the  tenements  and  trade  in  the  small  shops 
beneath  them. 

Pell  Street  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Chinese,  who  have  set  their  mark  upon 
the  exterior  of  the  buildings  by  decorating  the  balconies  with  lanterns,  writings  in 
Chinese  characters,  embroideries,  and  flowers.  The  street  is  narrow,  and  at  all  times 
idled  with  Chinamen,  who  gather  here  from  all  parts  of  the  city  for  enjoyment  more 
or  less  illegal.  Pell  Street  was  opened  on  the  estate  of  the  Pell  family.  The  owner  of 
the  ground— Captain  Pell— joined  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  his 

estate  was  confiscated. 

Mott  Street  extends  from  Chatham  Square  to  Bleecker  Street.  At  its  lower  end 
it.  is  one  of  the  most  important  streets  of  the  Chinese  section.  Some  of  the  buildings 
are  beautifully  decorated  after  the  manner  in  which  people  of  this  peculiar  race  ex- 
press their  aesthetic  taste.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  conversion  of  the  ordinary 
American  building  into  a  Chinese  structure,  merely  by  extraneous  embellishment. 
In  this  street  is  the  Chinese  Joss  House.  North  of  Bayard  Street  the  tenements  alter- 
nate with  wholesale  furniture,  cigar,  and  other  businesses.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  <>f  Italians  and  Irish.  Mott  Street  ends  at  Bleecker  Street,  in  which  vicinity 
are  many  tenements  and  small  stores.  This  sti'eet  received  its  name  from  the  Mott 
family. 

hoy l  rs  Si  itKl<  i  is  a  short  semicircle  which  penetrates  the  heart  of  the  (  nincse  col- 
ony from  Poll  Streel  to  the  Bowery.  It  runs  between  low  old  buildings  wherein  are 
all  sorts  of  Chinese  shops,  and  is  crowded  with  lounging  Chinamen,  many  of  whom 
look  as  though  just  awakened  from  an  opium  sleep.  Some  of  the  residents  of  the 
crowded  Italian  quarter  near  by  stray  this  way,  and.  with  the  visitors  who  come  to  see 
Chinatown,  who  include  all  classes  of  people,  many  coming  in  carnages  with  guides, 
visiting  all  the  places  of  interest  and.  making  purchases  at  the  stores,  presents  prob- 
ably tho  most  peculiar  conglomeration  of  humanity  to  be  seen  in  the  world.  A  Chinese 
theater  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions.  James  Coogan,  who  succeeded  Augustus  W. 
Peters  as  President  of  Manhattan  borough  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  has  planned  a 
widening  of  Pell  Street,  which  will  result  in  the  obliteration  of  Doyers  Street. 

DIVISION  STREET  extends  from  the  Bowery  to  Grand  Street,  parallel  with  Madison 
and  Henry  Streets  and  East  Broadway.  At  the  lower  end  it  is  shaded  by  the  elevated 
railroad,  but  this  hardly  seems  to  a  Meet  the  business  of  the  street,  which  is  mainly  the 
selling  of  suits,  cloaks,  and  bonnets  to  any  customer  who  can  be  persuaded  to  enter  the 
shops,  The  windows  an-  gaudily  dressed  with  buncombe  imitations  of  Paris  styles, 
and  a  "  pullor-in "  attacks  those  who  pass  by  with  offers  of  cheap  and  stylish  goods. 
Division  Street  millinery  has  long  been  celebrated  among  a  certain  class  of  people. 
Division  Street  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  Rutgers  and 
Delancey  farms. 

( 'it  \ni  \  m  SQUARE  might  be  likened  to  a  bulb,  from  which  grows  the  Bowery.  The 
smaller  streets  branching  out  from  it  furnish  the  various  classes  of  people  who  fill 
its  wide  way.  The  Italian  quarters  and  Chinatown  are  within  sight;  saloons  and 
"barker"  olotliing  stores  abound.  Three  divisions  of  the  elevated  road  meet  here, 
and  the  extended  stations  shade  a  large  part  of  the  district.  The  place  is  at  all  times 
one  of  great  activity. 

ROOSEVELT  STREET  extends  from  Park  Row  to  South  Street.  In  the  upper  part  it  is 
Occupied  mainly  by  tenements,  the  occupants  of  which,  principally  Irish  and  Italian, 
are  seen  on  the  streets  at  all  times.    Very  little  business  is  done,  but  the  street  is  made 
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busy  morning  and  evening  by  the  crowds  who  patronize  Roosevelt  Ferry  to  Broadway, 
Brooklyn    Thisstrcot  was  named  for  Hi«'  Roosevelt  family. 

New  Chambers  Street  commences at  Park  Row,  orossofl  New  Bowery,  and  ends 
;ii  Jamoa  Street,  ft  makes  q  confused  oonter  in  conjunction  with  six  triangular 
blocks,  The  Btrool  is  wide,  and  occupied  mainlj  bj  miscellan'""*  industries.  The 
sidewalks  are  noi  excessively  crowded,  and  the  pooplo  '"i  il  represent  not  only  the 
buaineu  interests  oi  the  neighborhood,  bul  Bhow  1 1  ■ :  1 1  tonomont  districts  are  near,  jusl 
east  of  Broadway. 

I'm  mm  r  Street  is  a  narrow  alloj  outting  between  buildings,  qn.d  crossing  nevi 
Chambers  Street  and  New  Boworyol  their  intersection  with  Madison  Street.  One  of 
its  short  blocks  ia  Oiled  with  tonomonts  and  the  other  with  Bmftll  Industries. 

Oak  Street,  boginning  at  Pearl  Street  and  ending  at  Catharine  street,  is  filial 
with  manufacturing  and  wholesale  interests  on  a  small  Bcale,  but  q  prominent  feafr 
ure  as  well  is  tenement  bouse  life,  which  Is  indicated  on  the.xtrcci  by  the  presence  of 
poorly  drossod  women  and  cliildron 

James  Street  runs  from  Park        to  Cherrj  Btreet,  and  is  in  1 1 quarter  of  the 

town  where  the  residences  of  tin-  |  ■  occupy  the  ground  lo  the  exclusion  of  business 

interests 

James  Slip  is  the  widoning  "f  James  Street,  and  is  a  comfortably  wide,  paved 
square,  such  as  terminate  sorao  of  the  BlToeta  ending  at  the  river.  It  is  filled  witli 
lov>  buildings  used  for  storage  and  shipping  interests,  and  at  the  foot  is  the  ferry  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  wind,  makes  the  vioinitj  a  lively  one  in  Bummer,  when 
business  men  lake  this  way  of  roaohing  their  oountrj  places. 

Batavia  Street  is  only  a  few  hundred  f *-«*t  long,  running  from  Roosevelt  to  James 
Streets,  and  is  mainly  tilled  with  tonomoiit  houses  and  tlioir  numerous  occupants. 

Cherry  Street  extends  from  Franklin  Bquare  i<>  East  Street  n  is  reputed  as 
harboring  the  low  est  pooplo  in  our  city's  population.  A  fow  workshops  alternate  with 
the  tonomonts,  and  give  an  air  of  half  respectability  to  the  Btreet,  whioh  's  not  as 
crowdod  nor  as  e\  m  looking  as  tln.se  of  the  Italian  quarter,  but  is  in  reality  fai  worse. 

Rear  tenements  exist  here  with  all  llieir  horrid  misery  and  tilth.  The  Btreet  extends 
for  many  blookfl  parallel  with  the  East  River,  and  improves  in  cleanliness  and  morality 

toward  the  upper  end.  Ohorry  Street  was  once  the  site  of  a  cherry  orchard,   At  the 

corner  of  JoffcrSOn  and  Cherry  Streets  stood  the  house  ..I  Colonol  \\<  \n\  RutgOTS, 
where  Lafayette  Was  entertained  ill  l^'.'l     The  grounds  of  tlie  Rutgers'  house  was  one 

of  the  three  disputed  Bconos  of  the  exeoution  of  Nathan  Bale    At  the  northwest  corner 

of  Cherry  Street  ami  Kranklin  Sipiarc.  No,  I  Olierry  Street,  was  tin- colonial  mansion, 

remove. 1  m  L856,  called  the  Franklin  Mouse,  whore  Washington  lived  for  a  time  when 
I 'resident    in  this  house  (vas  hold  the.  first  Presidential  lev4e.  On  that  site  to-day 

stands  one  of  the  great  abutments  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.    On  May  I,  1899,  the 

Daughters  "t  the  American  Revolution  of  tin-  Mary  Washington  Colonial  Chapter 

unveiled  a  tablot  to  mark  this  historic  place  At  97  Cherry  Stivet,  Mrs.  Reid,  in  1818, 
made  the  lust  United  States  Hug  of  present  design.    In  the  house  of  Samuel  Leggett, 

on  C.herrv  Street.  illumillHtinR  gas  was  first  used  III  the  Tinted  Slates  in  1829 

OLIVER  STREET  runs  from  Chatham  Square  to  the  Mast  River,  and  is  a  purely  resi- 
dence street  lor  the  tenement  house  population. 

CaTIIAKINIC  StkKKT  begins  at  Division  Street  near  the  lively  district  of  Chatham 
Square,  hut  loses  its  hnsiness  character  in  crowded  tenement  house  life  near  its  ter- 
minus at  Cherry  Street  There  are  main  small  shops  which  cater  to  tin-  immediate 
wants  of  the  people  This  street  was  named  for  Mrs  Catharine  Rutgers,  whose  elegant 
home  was  near  hy. 
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CATHAR.NK  Sup    The  slip  terminates  Cathanne  S.ree  ,  extends  two  h  ocks,  and 

is  occupied   by   the  two  sections  of  Cathar          Mark-.,   which  makes  oi   this  spot  a 

buBJ  scene.    When  Northerners  were  slaveholders  then-  negroes  used  to  meet  here  to 

entrain)  in  dancing  matches.  ,  ,   ,  , 

hSid  n»  Street,  n.  ,d  for  Alexander  Hamilton,  runs  for  one  crooked  block, 

between  Cathar       and  Market  Streets,  and  is  tilled  with  old  houses  and  tenements 

occupied  uiaiulv  hy  Italian-  «.      x  j 

Monroe  Street,  na  I  for  President  Monroe,  begins  at  c  athanne  street  and  runs 

,,„..,! I„l  ,., ,  !iierry  Sheet  It  is  filled  with  tenements,  and  with  old  houses  converted 
into  tenements.  The  inhabitants  are  chieflj  Italian,  except  at  the  lower  end.  where 

the  Irish  hold  sua} 

MADISON  STREET,  parallel  with  Division  and  Henry  Streets  and  Last  Broadway, 
runs  from  lv...  I  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street,  near  the  East  River,  and  is  a 
continuation  of  Rose  Street.  The  buildings  are  exclusively  tenements  and  old  private 
houses  adapted  to  the  occupancy  of  many  families.  The  people  are  chiefly  Hebrews, 
and  swarm  out  of  the  houses  all  over  the  steps,  the  sidewalk,  and  the  roadway.  Shops 

are  in  every  building,  which  deal  in  the  wares  consumed  hy  the  people  of  the  district. 
Women  Bit  and  gossip  on  the  doorsteps,  a  superfluity  of  children  makes  walking  diffi- 
cult, hut  men  are  rarely  M*eu  '»  the  daytime,  they  being  away  at  labor.  A  familiar 
figure  in  Madison  Street,  as  well  as  in  all  others  in  this  vicinity,  is  the  rabbi,  with  long 
black  heard  streaked  with  gray,  Other  familiar  tigures  are  women,  young  and  old, 
carrying  bundles  of  newly  completed  clothing  to  their  employers,  the  result  of  sweat- 
shop labor.  Sometimes  the  passenger  on  the  cars  which  run  through  the  street  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  sweat-shop  filled  with  its  overworked,  underpaid  occupants. 
Madison  Street  was  named  after  President  Madison. 

HENRV  STREET,  which  runs  from  Oliver  Street  to  Grand  Street,  parallel  with 
Madison  St  reel    was  once  one  ol  the  aristocratic  residence  streets  of  the  town,  and  all 

trace  ..f  its  beauty  has  not  yet  departed.    The  I  sea  arc  generous  in  size  and  well 

built,  and  are  occupied  largely  by  professional  people.  The  Trained  Nurse  Settle- 
ment has  a  house  near  Clinton  Street,  and  there  are  two  tine  public  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  enormous  population  of  the  district.  There  are  also  several  Jewish 
BynagOgUes.  Roth  Henry  and  Clinton  Streets  were  named  for  Governor  Henry 
Clinton. 

East  Ri«>ai>way  extends  from  the  Bowery  to  Grand  Street,  parallel  with  the  three 
preceding  streets.  This  street  is  exceptionally  wide,  and  free  from  the  unpleasant 
Crowding  W  bich  characterizes  much  of  the  district  through  which  it  runs.  The  western 
end  is  largely  given  over  to  the  cloak  and  suit  manufacturing  business  and  to  whole- 
sale and  ret.nl  stores,  which  characteristics  gradually  diminish,  leaving  the  street  to 
residents.  The  houses  are  old  and  well  built,  and  show  that  the  street  was  once 
fashionable,  and  it  is  still  the  popular  pi  made  of  this  district. 

MARKET  Stkkkt  runs  from  Division  Street  to  tin-  East  River,  where  it  terminates  in 
Market  Slip.  The  building  consist  almost  exclusively  of  tenements,  where  much  sweat- 
shop work  is  done.  The  lower  part  is  inhabited  by  longshoremen  and  their  families, 
and  a  notable  old  Presbyterian  Church  stands  on  the  corner  of  Henry  Street,  called 
the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

M  akkkt  Slip  is  formed  by  the  widening  of  Market  Street,  and  takes  on  the 
appearance  of  all  streets  adjacent  to  the  river,  being  filled  by  junk  shops  and  ships' 
storehouses.    There  is  a  Scandinavian  mission  for  seamen. 

Birmingham  Street  is  a  narrow  alley  running  one  block  between  the  tenements 
on  Henry  Street  and  Madison  Street 
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Mechanics  Am.EY  is  a  narrow  footway  ill  the  hearl 

of  the  tenement  district,  running  from  M  -oe  (o  Cherry 

Streets. 

Pike  Street  is  seven  hlncks  long,  beginning  at  Divi- 
sion Street  anil  terminating  in   PlKB  SLIP,  ami  is  lilleil 

with  Hehrews  ami  Irish,  who  dwell  in  the  tenements  and 

lill  the  Btreets,  BWarming  all  over  the  sidewalk  until  loco- 
motion becomes  diilicnlt.    The  number  of  i  ■  and  neg- 

lected  children  seen  in  this  and  adjacent  street-,  is  :i  matter 
for  both  pity  and  amazement 

Pklham  Street  is  a  short  street  running  from  Cherry 

Street  to  Monroe  Street,  and  is  similar  in  character  to 
these  streets. 

RUTGERS  STREET  runs  from  Division  Street  to  Rutgers 
Park  at  the  Kast  River,  ami  is  Idled  with  tenement  houses 
and  low  old-fashioned  houses,  which  harbor  a  hard-work- 
ing; Hebrew  class  and  longshoremen  who  find  employ- 
ment on  the  docks.     Like  all  Btreets  in  this  vicinity,  it  is 

thickly  populated  and  devoid  of  business  interests,  Rul 
gers  Street  is  named  after  the  country  seat  of  Colonel 
Henry  Rutgers,  which  was  in  the  rectangle  between 
Henry,  Cherry.  Pike,  and  Clinton  Streets 

Rutgers  Slip.— This  slip  is  the  widened  termination 
of  Rutgers  Street,  where  the  open  space  is  divided  into 
two  sections  of  grass  and  shrubbery  named  Rutgers  Park. 
This  pretty  bit  of  green  is  a  refuge  for  the  mothers  and 
children  of  the  tenements  near  by. 

Jefferson  Street,  named  for  President  Jefferson,  ex- 
tends from  Division  Street  to  the  Mast  River.  The  ground 
floors  of  the  buildings  are  given  over  to  small  retail  shops, 
and  all  above  are  cheap  tenements  occupied  by  an  ex- 
tremely poor  class  of  people.  At  Kast  Broadway  is  the 
building  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  established  by  Baron 
de  Hirsch  for  the  hem-tit  of  Russian  ami  Roumanian  .L  as. 

CLINTON  Street  extends  from  Kast  Houston  Street  to 
the  East  River,  and  is  one  of  the  old-time  streets  on  the 
East  Side  that  was  at  one  time  fashionable,  but  is  now 
given  over  to  poor  Hebrews.  Above  (J rand  Street  still 
exist  relics  of  its  old-time  glory,  and  again  toward  t la- 
river  are  some  good  three-story  brown  stone  houses.  The 
street  has  an  appearance  of  respectability  superior  to  that 
of  its  neighbors,  and  fewer  people  crowd  the  walks  The 
end  near  the  river  is  upicd  by  storage  wan  )  ses, 

PARK  Row  formerly  embraced  only  the  short  distance 
from  Ann  Street  to  the  Bridge  entrance  but  recently  Chat- 
ham Street  was  robbed  of  its  name  ami  Park  Row  extend- 
ed to  Chatham  Scpiare.  The  two  extromes  of  the  streel  are 
markedly  different,  the  lower  end  being  given  over  entirely 
to  the  business  of  the  large  newspapers  which  have  erected 
here  their  enormous  buildings.    The  World  Building  was 
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the  Aral  to  reach  an  exalted  height,  ami  this  was  rivaled 
by  the  Times  Building,  which  was  followed  b\  the  Potter 

Building  and  the  Park  Row  (Ivina  Syndioato)  Building 

The  crowd  on  the  sidewalk  is  in  0X000  of  thai  in  other 

districts,  and  stationary  groupi  block  the  way  In  then  i  o 

deilVor  to  rOad  the   posted   bulletins       Crow, Is  of  newsb,.\s 

shout  their  w  oes  faklri  ondoavor  to  oatoh  oustomi  and 

men  hurry  along  011  important  errands  The  W  all  Sto  -  | 
district  is  absolutely  lonely  in  its  desolation  alter  business 
hours,  but  Park  Row.  only  a  little  way  above,  is  almost  us 

crowded  at  night  as  in  the  daytime    The  groal  building! 

are  lighted,  editors  ami  COmpOsitON  are  hard  at  work  ami 
reporters  are  running  ill  with  copy  Resides  the  activity 
Orea ted  by  the  newspapers,  there  in  the  enormous  crowd 
which  continually  passes  in  both  directions  through  the 
entrance  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Night  and  morning 
the  vastness  of  these  crowds  almost  Nurpa-vtcs  belief.  The 
elevated  railroad  has  a  station  here,  and  many  of  the  sur 
face  lines  have  then-  terinini  at  Broadway  oral  the  Bridge 
entrance     The  Post  |  IfflcO  is  on  OHO  side  of  the  street,  ami 

mail  wagoni are  constant!}  passing    The  city  Hall  Park 

givefl  a  welcome  open  space,  ho  that  Park  Row  at  thin 
point  has  plenty  of  lik'lit  The  section  prOVioUSly  known 
as  Chatham  Street  is  shaded  bj  lb"'  elevated  road,  ami  is 

a  marked  oontrasl  to  the  othor  ond     Sore  retail  Hhopi 

abound,  and  the  Bpooialtj  of  the  neighborhood  II  pawn 
brokorS1  shops,  n  llorO  thO  gOOdfl  accruing  from  unredeemed 

pledges  are  sold.     The  most  fa  is  of  these  places  is  Simp 

son's,  near  Chatham  Square,  which  has  mam-  its  proprietor 

enormously  ru  b.   Chatham  Square  and  Chatham  Btroot 

(now  Park  Row)  were  named  alter  William  Pitt.  Karl  of 
Chatham,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sympatic  with 

the  colonists  in  their  itruggle  against  ECngland,    The  obi 

Tea  Water  Pump  and  Spring  from  which  the  city  received 
its  lirst  water  supply  w  as  at  the  junction  of  Chatham  and 

Roosovelt  Streets. 

Tbyoh  Row  is  a  short  street  extending  from  Park  Bow 

to  Centre  Street,    Tin-  Staats  Zeilung   Building  faces  on 

tills  street 

Ksskx  Street  extends  north  and  south  from  I  'anal 

Streel  to  Houston  street  through  the  most  thickly  popu 

latod  part  of  the  Jowisli  district.  The  street  is  built  with 
live  story  tenements  and  many  rear  tenOmOntS.     U  is  said 

that  if  tho  houses  should     omptiod  the  street  would  not 

be  wide  enough  to  hold  all  the  people  As  many  as  one 
hundred  and    lifly  children    are    frequently    to  be  seen 

dancing  around  d  tingle  band-organ  \i  the  cornor  of 
Ksskx  Market  Place,  BSssos  Market  is  situated.  At  its 

upper  and  lower  ends  I&S80JI  Street  paSSOfl  tWO  new  public 

parks, 
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Ludlow  Street,  parallel  i<>  and  one  block  wool  of  Essex  Street*  is  the  home  <»f 
Russian  Jaws  who  nol  onlj  livo  bora  in  great  numbers,  bul  transact  business  as  wall. 

The  signs  indicate  that  a  curious  conglomeration  of  business  is  carried  on  Turkish 

and  Russian  l»aths,  banking,  groceries,  hardware  macaroni,  bouse  furnishing  and 
lawyers  1 1  • « -  signs  all  boing  in  Hobrew    This  Rtrool  is  beet  known  for  the  Ludlow 

Street  Jail  ithe  presence  of  which  accounts  for  the  lawyers),  which  is  hark  of  Fsscx 
Market,  and  runs  through  the  entire  block  from  Ludlow  Street  to  Kssex  Street 

Orchard  Street  extends  from  Division  to  Eos!  Houston  Streets, one  block  west  <>f 
and  parallel  to  Ludlon  Strool    li  abounds  with  high  tenements  flllod  with  Russian 

and  Polish  .lews,  who  hang  their  household  goods  on  balcony  rails,  pursue  the  sweat 

•hop industry,  and  patronize  the  small  shops  which  occupy  the  ground  Qoora.  This 

BtrOOt,  like  others  near  it,  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  trucking,  which  is  explainable 

by  the  purely  local  interest  of  tic  neighborhood  and  the  fact  that  few  of  the  Btroots 

extend  far  uptown. 

Ai.i. i  \  Street,  one  block  west  of  and  parallel  to  Orchard  Street)  is  shaded  bj  tie' 

elevated  road.  Asa  consequence  its  crowds  arc  greatly  diminished,  although  the 
buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  way  are  occupied  by  Jewish  tenants,  who  pursue  their 
usual  trades.     Ii  extend"'  from  Division  to  Kasl  Houston  Streets 

BLDRIIkjk  Sum:  i.  i  next  street  west  of  Allen  St  reel  and  of  the  same  extent,  is  a 
typical  street  of  the  Ghetto,  although  on  some  blocks  excessive  crowding  is  not  con- 
spicuous Many  <»f  the  tenements  here  have  exceedingly  high  stoops,  which  make  it 
possihle  to  arrange  t  wo  slorioH  lor  shops,  the  lower  ones  a  few  steps  btilow  the  sidewalk, 

and  the  upper  ones  several  steps  above 

Forsyth  Street,  noxl  street  west  in  this  group  of  streets  winch  run  parallel  from 

Division  to  Kasl  Houston  Streets,  makes  a  brave  attempt  at  conducting  important 
(for  here)  bUBinOSS  and  tralllc  in  luxuries.    The  shop  windows  are  frequently  decked 

wiih  gloaming  bridal  dresses  and  dress  suits  labeled  with  the  sign.  "Wedding  dresses 
to  hire."  Tins  business  probably  duds  hero  a  desirable  location  because  of  the  large 
number  of  churches,  there  hem-  Q  Polish  church,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  a 
Presbyterian  church,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue 

0HRYSTIE  STREET,  from  Division  tO  Blast  Houston  Streets  and  one  block  east  of  the 
BOWerj  is  hi  led  with  Russian  Jews,  who  occupy  the  tenements  as  residences  and  sweat- 
shops    There  are  several  Jew  ish  s\  HOgOgUOS  on  the  street,  and  two  public  schools 

Elizabeth  Street  is  the  m-st  street  west  of  the  Bowory.   [t commences  ;>i  Bayard 

Street  and  runs  north  to  Blcccker  Street.  It  is  occupied  mainly  by  Italians  who  work 
at  their  trades  in  the  lenomontS  Where  they  live,  They  are  mostly  sewers  who  lake 
work  home  from  the  big  manufactories 

CENTRE  MARKET  PLACE  bounds  one  side  of  Centre  Market,  and  runs   block 

from  (  I  rami  Street  to  Broome  Sti  t. 

M  VHION  STRKKT  is  the  continuation  of  (  'entre  Street,  and  unites  it  with  Klin  Street 

Croshy  Street  runs  from  Howard  Street  north  to  Bloeokor  Street    lis  interests  are 

almost  exclusively  concerned  with  wholesale  business,  QjOSl  of  the  large  Broad  u  a  \  build- 
ings running  through,  A  few  tenements  are  noticeable,  occupied  by  Italian  ragpickers 

CoRTLANDT  ALLKY  is  a  narrow  way  running  three  blocks  from  Franklin  Street 
north  to  Canal  Street. 

Mercer  Street  is  ono  of  a  group  of  tin      streets  immediately  wostof  Broadway 

which  run  north  from  Canal  Street  to  Kasl  Kighth  Street  and  which  ai  Kclusively 

devoted  to  (lie  wholesale  dr\  g  Is  and  manufacturing  of  articles  ,.f  olotlling  Mercer 

Street  has  no  curves,  and  is  lined  with  substantial  modern  buildings  filled  with  pros- 
pen,  us  lirms 
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Greene  Street,  the  second  of  this  group,  is  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  whole- 
sale interCStS  Of  a  high  -  lass.    The  buildings  are  tall  and  regular,  giving  the  street  an 

uncommonly  uniform  appearance  Delivery  wagons  and  drays  hue  the  thoroughfare. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  an  enormous  number  of  working  girls  pour  from  the 
upper  stories  of  the  buildings,  where  they  assist  ,u  the  manufacture  of  neckties,  under- 
wear, ami  similar  goods. 

W008TEH  STREET,  the  third  of  this  group  (which,  however,  is  shorter  and  ends  at 

Washington  Square),  is  oi  f  those  which  has  purely  business  interests,  mainly 

wholesale  dealing  in  articles  of  apparel  ami  the  manufacturing  of  the  same.  The 
buildings  are  tall  and  regular,  scarcely  a  trace  being  left  of  the  residences  which  filled 

the  street  I  w  ent  \  live  \  ears  ago. 

\\  EST  BROADWAY,  runs  from  Vesey  Street  north  to  Washington  Square.  It  might 
he  a  pleasant  thoroughfare  but  for  the  presence  of  the  elevated  road  almost  its  entire 
length  As  it  is,  it  contains  few  shops  of  importance,  although  its  wholesale  interests 
are  largo,  especially  near  the  Wool  Exchange.  The  most  conspicuous  hut  least  impor- 
tant business  done  on  this  street  is  connected  with  packing  cases,  which  are  piled  high 
all  over  the  sidewalk.  The  street  terminates  at  Washington  Square,  and  until  recently 
was  called  South  Fifth  \ venue,  being  on  a  line  with  Fifth  Avenue,  and  divided 
from  it  by  Washington  Square  It  passes  through  one  of  the  French  settlements  of 
the  town,  College  Place,  which  became  a  part  of  West  Broadway  when  that  street 
was  widened  m  1896,  was  the  old  site  of  Kings  College,  now  Columbia  College. 

WHITE  STREET  runs  fr   West  Broadway  east  to  Baxter  Street.  It  is  in  the  dry- 
goods  district,  and  is  much  visited  by  retail  dealers  who  come  in  quest  of  bargains  to  be 
picked  up  at  the  auction  rooms.  The  old  Broadway  Circus,  erected  in  1795,  stood  on 
the  corner  of  this  street  and  Broadway. 

W  vi, kick  Sri; k i  t  named  after  General  Walker  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  known 
in  1829  as  Pump  Street  It  runs  from  West  Broadway  east,  to  Baxter  Street.  It  is  in 
general  devoted  to  wholesale  dry  goods  business,  and  also  has  auction  rooms  which 

attract  retailers  and  peddlers. 

LI8PENAHD  Strekt,  named  for  the  Lispenard  family,  runs  two  blocks  from  West 
Broadway  to  Broadway.  Business  monopolizes  the  street,  although  few  large  buildings 
are  seen  bore,  the  trades  being  conducted  in  the  old-fashioned  two  and  three-story 
structures  which  harbor  manufacturers  of  dresses  and  cloaks. 

Canai,  STREET  extends  from  Fast  Broadway  to  West  Street  and  is  a  main  thorough- 
fare over  which  a  continuous  and  noisy  stream  of  carls  and  drays  are  constantly 
rumbling ;  surface  COTS  pass  both  ways.  \\  hen  the  Dutch  occupied  New  York  they 
laid  numerous  plans  to  make  the  island  resemble  their  native  country,  and  looked 
about  for  places  to  dig  canals.  One  of  those  proposed  was  to  reach  from  Beekman 
Swamp  through  the  present  Canal  Street  (hence  the  name),  but  only  part  of  it  was 

built  in  1790  No  remains  of  the  waterway  are  now  to  be  seen,  but  the  thoroughfare 
OWeS  its  unusual  width  to  the  plans  of  our  Dutch  ancestors.  From  Fast  Broad way 
tO  the  Bowery,  Canal  Street  is  given  up  to  small  Hebrew  tradespeople  From  the 
Bowery  west  to  Centre  Street  is  a  retail  furniture  and  clothing  district.  From  Centre 
Sheet  to  Broadway  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  wholesale  cloth  houses.  At  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broadway  a  new  skyscraper  lowers  above  the  adjacent  buildings. 
From  Broadway  west  there  are  many  express  Offices  and  both  wholesale  and  retail 
businesses  of  various  kinds— not  omitting  the  omnipresent  restaurants 

II  vkkv  How  vm.  S,,.  IRE,  named  for  Harrv  Howard,  the  famous  volunteer  fireman 
.s  a  triangle  at  the  junction  of  Canal,  Walker,  and  Baxter  Streets.  It  is  simply  a 
widening  of  the  street,  with  no  evidence  of  a  park. 
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A  DELICATESSEN  BTORE  ON  HLIZABETfl  BTRBET. 


Hbbtbr  Street  runs  from  Clinton  Stroot  west  to  Goulro  Street  and  is  filled  will, 
bnok  tenement*  which  grudgingly  afford  a  little  spaoo  to  business    The  Btrool  is 

pnuoipally  inhabited  by  Italians,  who  poddlo  fro  isli-carta  and  pick  ran  The 

n,  s,,''  s" 1  in  udoquuh.ly  (loHoribod  in  tho  orticlo  on  tho  East  Bide    On  the 

northeast  corner  of  Kliw.lH.tl,  Street  was  a  building  occupied  us  a  church  ln  ||,, 
Quakers  n,  isis  J 

Howard  Street  runs  four  blooki  wost  from  Contro  Btrool  to  tforcor  Btrool  and  is 
n  quiol  businoss  Btrool  in  tho  wholesale  district 

Broome  Street  runs  from  Bast  Btrool  wosl  to  Hudson  street;  from  wwt  Broad- 
waj  to  Sullivan  Btrool  il  is  oooupiod  by  a  oolony  of  Italians,  and  is  dirty  and  Unpleas 

ant   r-rom  Sulhvnn  Street  to  its  terminus  at  Hudson  Btrool  it  is  OCOUpiod  by  [rishand 

fash-Americans  in  moderate  oiroumstonoos    Mas,  0f  Mulberry  Strool  and  wosl  of  thai 

itis  devoted  ...  wholosalo  businoss,  which  deals ...  almosl  every  conn  |ih  fPOI11  i,ut. 

tons  to  carriages.  J 

Shun.,  STRBETtotonds  from  .1,.-  Bowery  west  ...  Wosl  Btrool ;  il  has  I  „  but  little 

£™dodby  Iwje  building.,  those  which  lino  it*  length  being  tho  romains  of  other 

,  3  8  °ortl" '  "—"•••-"I  to  be  over  n  century  „id,  Manj  [talians  find  their 
l...n,-s  ,„  ,!„.«.  ,„„,.  budding*.  and  koop  8mal]  8hop  fch0  ^i|m(I  Qoom    T((i  «  

presents  a  busy  appoarai  because  its  sidewalks  an-  narrow,  bul  tho  business  done  can 

Z  ,'V'   "  . r[ »\[U";f\         Broadwaj  are  some  largo  wholesale   sea. 

From  Was  Broadwaj  to  the  I  son  River  Spring  Streel  is  principally  occupied  by 

small  ■•,«,,!  s„,,s,  „w,  j  Hebrews   \,  uians,  and  Italians    There  kon  vm 

l:iv""  '»«»»»f«^;r.v.  Garvin  Mae)  C  a,..:  .nor  of  Variok  Street  and 


a.  the  ci truer  of  Wesl  Streel  is  the  Spring  Street  Market,  sometimes  known  as  Clinton 

Blorket 

Prince  Street  runs  from  tho  Bowery  wesl  ...  Macdougal  Street  and  is  principally 
occupied  by  Italians  wbo  make  a  living  by  peddling  articles  from  push-carts.  They 

live  ill  tin- small  tenement  houses  that  line  tins  street  <>u  1m .1  li  sides  Tbe  apartments 
have  hut  three  small  rooms,  and  into  OHO  of  tli.  se  as  many  as  lifted.  Italians  will 
crowd  themselves.  The  children  overrun  the  buildings  and  Jive  in  the  streets.  There 
are  many  small  simps  which  minister  to  tbe  needs  of  tin-  population.  At  the  corner  of 
.Molt  Street  is  tin-  old  church  which  was  known  as  Si.  Patrick  s  Cathedral  until  the 
building  at  Fiftieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  was  constructed.  Nearing  and  west  of 
Broadway  the  business  of  the  street  is  of  importance,  mostly  wholesale. 

.Ii  i.si  \  Sthkkt  runs  from  Mulberry  to  Crosby  Streets,  between  Prince  and  East 
Houston  Streets,  and  is  only  a  lane  serving  as  rear  entrance  to  buildings. 

M.'vn.'.MKiiY  Sthkkt  bears  the  name  of  General  Montgomery  of  Revolutionary 
fame  It  runs  from  Division  Street  to  the  Past  River,  and  is  inhabited  by  Hebrews, 
\\  li>.  live  in  the  old-fashioned  houses  and  tenements  and  make  their  living  by  tailoring 
shopkecping.  and  peddling. 

GOUVERNEUR  Street  runs  from  Division  Street  to  the  East  River  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  tenement  house  population  At  the  foot  of  the  street  near  the  river  is  a 
wide  plaza,  which  is  marly  all  occupied  by  the  new  building  of  Gouverneur  Hospital, 
a  city  institution  ministering  to  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  Accident  cases  are  re- 
ceived here  for  transportation  to  Hcllevue,  and  a  large  amount  of  dispensary  work  is 
done    The  hospital  was  established  in  1885  in  the  building  used  as  Gouverneur  Market. 

SOAMMEL  STREET  is  a  narrow  way  reaching  from  Grand  Street  to  Water  Street.  Its 
duell.  is  are  poor  people,  Hebrews  and  Irish,  who  live  in  the  cheap,  old-fashioned 
bouses  ami  tenements  which  line  both  sides. 

Jackson  Sthkkt  extends  from  Grand  Street  to  the  East  River,  and  is  filled  with  old 
tenements  and  frame  dwellings,  inhabited  largely  by  Irish,  who  are  slowly  being 
crowded  ...it  by  Hebrews.  The  street  is  but  six  blocks  long,  the  three  lower  of  which 
border  Corlear's  Hook  Park  on  its  west  side. 

Corlears  Street  shares  its  space  with  railroad  yards,  car  stables  and  tenements, 
and  extends  from  Grand  Street  to  the  East  River. 

Corlears  H....K  PARK  is  named  for  the  district  which  at  one  time  bore  the  same 
name.  It  >s  bounded  by  Jackson.  Cherry.  Corlears,  ami  South  Streets,  and  is  one  of 
be  city  8  gifts  to  the  poor.  A  large  pavilion  occupies  one  end.  and  from  this  may 
be  seen  .he  busy  traffic  of  the  river,  with  ships  .„  anchor  m  the  Navy  Yard  on  the 
opposite  side.  Troops  of  children  come  .his  park  ...  play  who  would  otherwise  see 
no  flowers  or  bit  of  lawn  the  whole  year  through. 

Past  STREET  is  the  exterior  street  of  the  island,  running  from  Water  Street  at  Cor- 
i'  iw  Hook  ..I,,,,-  the  East  River  ...  Rivington  Street.  The  interests  here  relate  to  coal 
yaras  Stables,  ice  depots,  and  lumber  yards,  in  addition  to  the  traffic  of  the  ferries  to 
and  from  Brooklyn. 

GRAND  STREET  is  the  Broadway  of  the  East  Side  in  regard  to  its  shopping  district. 
Ti  es  reet  ,s ;  long  running  from  the  East  River  well  over  ...ward  the  Hudson  "to  Varick 
St  vet,  but  its  busiest  point  >s  about  midway.  At  its  western  end  are  many  wholesale 
mterests,  hut  as  ,t  passes  through  the  great  East  Side  ,,  h.  ,  the  cente To The 
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neighborhood,  reflecting  the  small  interests  of  people  who  rarely  go  uptown  pr  out  of 
town.  It  is  composed  largely  of  women  who  dress  with  more  gaudincss  than  taste, 
and  of  rabbis  with  long  beards,  Jewish  women  carrying  sweat-shop  bundles,  men  of 
small  business,  and  crowds  of  factory  hands.  At  noon  and  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
factories  close  the  street  is  filled  to  overflowing.  Centre  Market  occupies  a  bloek  of 
the  street,  in  the  vicinity  once  called  Bunker  Hill,  and  which  was  in  olden  times  a 
great  resort  for  picnics.  As  the  street 
approaches  the  East  River  the  crowd 
and  confusion  lessen,  and  almost  dis- 
appear in  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
building  occupied  by  R.  Hoe  and  Co., 
manufacturers  <>f  printing  presses. 
The  cars  which  cross  Grand  Street 
east  and  west  run  to  Brooklyn  and 
Jersey  City  ferries. 

DELANCEY  Street  runs  from  the 
Bowery  to  the  East  River,  and  forms 
the  line  of  the  approach  to  the  new 
East  River  Bridge,  which  encroaches 
on  nearly  half  of  all  the  blocks  of 
the  streets  between  Delancey  and 
Broome  Streets.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  populous  streets  on  the  East 
Side,  and  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  that  district.  A  line  of  cars 
passes  through  the  street,  but  very 
little  general  traffic  is  seen.  Small 
shops  prevail,  and  in  addition  to 
these  are  the  usual  vendors'  wagons 
and  push-carts,  with  an  occasional 
pack-peddler.  Many  of  the  residents 
take  work  home  from  the  clothing 
manufacturers.  Although  all  tex- 
tiles, utensils,  and  ornaments  dis- 
played are  the  very  cheapest  sort,  it 
is  noticeable  in  this  street,  as  well 
as  in  those  adjacent,  that  luxuries  in 
the  way  of  food  are  on  sale,  and 
seem  to  find  ready  market. 

Rivington  Street  runs  from  the 
Bowery  to  the  East  River,  and  lacks 

no  feature  of  the  East  Side.  It  is  built  up  with  tenement  houses  having  small  shops 
in  the  first  story.  The  buildings  are  mainly  five  stones  high  and  fitted  with  lire-escape 
balconies  which  are  at  all  times  filled  with  bedding  and  clothing,  in  spite  of  the  law 
against  it.  The  effect  is  anything  but  decorative,  and  gives  the  idea  of  uncleanly  pov- 
erty. The  sidewalks  are  filled  with  a  leisurely  crowd  of  people  and  hordes  of  children 
who  know  no  playground  but  the  street.  There  is  almost  no  trucking  here,  and  the 
prevailing  sounds  are  those  made  by  the  feet  and  voices  of  the  children  It  is  in  this 
street  that  the  College  Settlement  has  its  buildings,  and  the  New  York  Kindergarten 
Association  pursues  its  work  of  elevating  the  poor  through  their  children.    Mills  House 
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No.  2,  a  hotel  for  poor  respectable  men.  is  on  this  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Chrystio 

Street.  There  are  four  public  schools  on  Rivington  Street,  besides  two  kindergartens. 

STANTON  STREET  runs  from  the  Bowery  to  the  Musi  River.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
streets  of  the  East  Sido,  and  runs  through  the  New  York  (ihetlo.  Near  the  Mowery 
can  be  seen  hundreds  of  racks  full  of  fresh -made  macaroni  hung  out  to  dry.  A  street 
car  line  runs  through  a  pari  of  the  Street,  au<l  its  crowded  population  is  to  have  public 

space  on  the  completion  of  a  new 
■■I  park  running  from  Sheriff  to  Pitt 
Streets.  Tho  street  is  filled  witli  tono- 
ment  houses  which  harbor  sweat- 
shops and  innumerable  families. 
English  is  rarely  beard  here,  and  the 

observer  is  struck  with  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  task  of  converting  this 

foreign  population  into  American 

oitizens.  Theeity  is  en-cling  through 
all    this  district    large    new  public 

m'ImiuIn  in  which  to  educate  the  off 

spring  of  these  |  pic.  and  the  vari- 
ous settlements,  notably  the  Qnivor 

sity  and  College  Settlements,  are. 
doing  noble  work  in  this  direction 

Tompkins  Street  is  a  short  street 

running  north  from  (fraud  Street 
to  the    font    of    BjOSI    Fourth  Street. 

Being  Dear  the  river,  its  interests  are 

largely  those  which   pertain   to  the 

various  kinds  of  freight  landed  at 
thr  piers,  notably  lumber 

M  \m.in  STUB  EST  i  nns  north  from 

Grand  street  to  Baal  Fourth  Street 
\  ii  u  German  families  occupy  some 
old-fashioned  bouses,  bul  the  Btrool 
is  mainly  absorbed  by  lumberyards, 

saw  and  planing  mills,  and  corpora- 
tion storage  yards. 

Goerok  Street  extends  north 
from  Grand  Streel  to  Blast  Third 
Street,    it  is  thr  home  of  BCobrewB 

anil  Germans,  with  Delancey  Streel 
as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
Some  ancient  two  and  three  stor_\  houses 
In  (ioerck  Street,  as  in  the  other 
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classes,  the  Hebrews  living  to  the  north. 

are  still  standing,  winch  are  tenanted  by  German*, 
streets  of  this  vicinity,  the  poor  dwellers  sew  in  their  homes  for  the  hu  ge  manufacturers 

Rachel  Lank  is  a  narrow  alley  reaching  from  Gocrck  to  Mangin  Streets,  anil 
makes  a  narrow  footway  between  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

Lewis  Street,  commencing  ;it  Grand  Street,  inns  north  t«.  Eaal  Eighth  street.  At 

both  upper  and  lower  ends  manufacturing  interests  are  noted,  but  in  the  central  part, 
it  is  peopled  by  Germans  and  a  few  .lews,  who  make  their  homes  in  the  large  tenement 
houses.   Above  Fourth  Street  there  arc  no  streets  between  this  and  tho  river,  and 
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the  intervening  Bpacc  is  given  over  t"  luihbor  yards,  •■'ml  pocket*,  storage  yards,  and 

other  trades  thai  reeeive  e/oods  by  boat. 

CANNON  STREET*  running  from  drawl  to  Kast  Houston  Streets,  is  one  of  the  Hast 

Side  streets  not  monopolized  by  the  Hebrews,    -Most  of  the  houses  are  two  and  three 

story  brick  dwellings,  occupied  hy  ( icrinans,  and  the  Hat  houses  not ieeable  are  of  a 
fair  grade.    As  a  natural  result.  tllG  sidewalks  BrS  not  overcrowded.    At  the  corner  of 

Rivington  Street  is  a  philanthropic  enterprise  known  as  The  Alfred  Doming  Clark 
Neighborhood  House  and  Kindergarten. 

CoLUMWA  STREET  extends  from  Grand  Street  to  K.isl  I  [OUStOD  Street,  and  is  ided 
between  manufactories  anil  tenements.  Tin-  latter  are  occupied  hy  Hebrews,  with  the 
customary  sliops  on  the  ground  doors.     A  street  ear  line-  runs  north  through  this  street. 

Sheriff  Street  runs  from  Grand  street  to  Second  street,  and  is  mainly  filled  nrith 

tenements  occupied  hy  llehrews  and  Germans     While  the  customary  live  story  (cue 

ment  prevails,  there  are  occasional  small  houses  adapted  to  the  use  of  several  families. 

This  slreel  hounds  one  side  of  a  new  puhlic  park 

Willett  Street  runs  from  Grand  Street  to  Houston  Street,  and  passes  through  the 

Center  of  tllO  Hew  park,     It  is  one  of  the  streets  of  the  •  i  hello,  being  tilled  w  ith  a  poor 

class  of  Hungarian  and  Polish  Jowb.   These  inhabit  the flve*stor j  tenements,  and  in 

the  shops  on  the  ground  II  1  lollow  their  trade  of  supplying  peddlers  w  ilh  their  stork 

of  handkerchiefs,  neckties,  suspenders,  etc. 

Pitt  Street  runs  from  Division  street  to  Easl  Houston  Street,  the  upper  end  pass- 
ing the  new  park.  Russian  .lews  till  row  s  upon  rows  of  lenemenls  below  I  >claiirey  Street, 
hut  north  of  that  point  is  the  German  section,  and  none  hut  the  German  tongue  is 
heard  upoil  the  streets,  German  and  Hobrow  churches  abound  in  this  vicinity.  The 
business  of  the  Germans   is  confined  mostly  to  leather  and  shoe  findings,  but  the 

Hebrews  minister  to  every  want  of  their  race,  having  banks,  markets,  and  shops 

Ridge  Strekt  commences  at  Division  Street,  ami  ends  at  Easl  Houston  Street. 
The  lower  half  is  occupied  bj  a  poor  class  of  Germans,  and  north  of  Dolancey  Street 
the  Russian  Jew  is  in  evidence.  Tlio  street  is  narrow  and  quiet,  hut  the  customary 
Sweat-shops  prevail  in  all  the  tenements, 

Attorney  Street  commences a1  Division  Street  and  extends  north  to  Easl  Hous- 
ton Slreel  It  is  not  quite  as  crowded  as  streets  farther  w  est,  and  its  tenants  are  prin- 
cipally Roles  and  Slavs.    A  few  industries  unusual  to  the  Ghetto  are  noticcahle  here, 

such  as  planing,  wagon  building,  and  blacksmithing, 

Suffolk  Street,  commencing  at  Division  street,  runs  north  to  Kast  Houston 
Street.   It  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  of  any  in  the  entire  city,  it  being  estimated  that 

live  hundred  and  twenty  three  persons  to  the  acre  is  the  average  population.  The 
street  is  built  up  with  live-story  tenement  houses,  each  room  occupied  by  from  six  to 
twenty  persons  with  sweat  shops  in  nearly  every  room.  <  >n  the  ground  Moor  is  always 
a  store  of  some  kind,  only  a  grade  above  a  peddler's  WOgOn.    The  sidewalks  are  at  all 

times  crowded  with  the  overflowing  population. 

Norfolk  StrSet  cdmmenoes  at  Division  Street  and  runs  north  to  Bast  Houston 

Street.  Retween  Rroome  and  I  »elancey  Streets  is  the  projeotod  approach  to  tin-  now 
Kast  River  Bridge.  When  this  is  completed  the  character  of  the  street  w  ill  undoubtedly 
change,  but  at  present  it  belongs  to  the  Hebrews  and  a  few  <  icrinans,  who  occupy  the 
five-story  tenements.  Two  synagogues  and  two  public  schools  take  care  of  the  morals 
and  education  of  this  street 

Great  Jones  Street  extends  two  blocks,  from  the  Bowery  to  Broadway,  and  con- 
nects East  and  West  Third  Streets.    It  is  a  business  street,  most  of  the  interests  being 
of  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  and  caskets. 
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Kast  HOUSTON  STREET  extends  from  Broadway  east  to  the  East  River,  and  is  he 
dividing  line  for  more  streets  running  north  and  south  than  any  other  street  in  the 

rih  K,„„,  Kirs!  Avenue  to  the  Kast  River  marks  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Ghetto.  The  two  blocks  between  Pitt  and  Sheriff  Streets  have  been  made  into  a  public 
park  and  from  Sheriff  to  Columbia  Streets  is  the  Union  Market.  The  buildings  are 
mostly  old  style  three  and  four  story  houses,  which  have  been  altered  to  stores  on  the 
-round  floors  and  to  tenements  above.  There  is  a  ferry  running  from  the  foot  of  the 
streei  to  'Hand  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  in  consequence  there  is  considerable  traffic.  The 
, ,,  op|e  seen  on  the  street  show  a  strong  contrast  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity 
immediately  below.  There  are  few  Hebrews  and  fewer  Italians,  although  a  glance 
down  the  side  streets  shows  myriads  of  each  race  swarming  over  the  streets.  A  gen- 
eral air  ..f  business  pervades  the  street,  and  quickly  moving  mechanics  and  trades- 
people indicate  a  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  foreigners.  Nearing  Broadway  the 
street  improves  and  is  of  the  wholesale  district.  North  of  East  Houston  Street  the  city 
is  laid  out  in  regular  squares,  and  each  street  is  numbered,  instead  of  being  named, 
beginning  at  Pirsl  Street 

West  Houston  STREET  extends  west  from  Broadway  to  West  Street.  The  blocks 
near  Broadway  have  wholesale  interests,  hut  farther  west  the  business  is  unimportant, 
catering  to  the  poor  tenants  of  the  old  houses,  which  are  rented  out  in  floors.  At  the 
western  terminus  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  (Seaman's  Church),  which 
forms  an  L  around  a  corner  saloon,  the  church  having  an  entrance  on  each  side  of  the 
saloon  (see  picture  on  Section  VI  of  maps). 

M  wit  \tt\n  STREET  is  a  narrow  alley  running  one  block  from  East  Houston  Street 
to  Kast  Third  Slreel.    Kar  uptown  is  another  street  of  the  same  name. 

TOMPKINS  SQUARE  is  bounded  by  Seventh  and  Tenth  Streets  on  the  south  and  north 
sales,  ami  east  and  west  b\  V venues  B  and  A.  Kive  years  u;rn  Tompkins  Square  was 
the  only  large  park  in  the  overcrowded  tenement  district  of  New  York,  and  until 
recently  even  this  was  a  mere  open  lot  given  over  to  children.  It  is  now  in  good  con- 
dition, and  is  filled  with  the  denizens  of  the  lower  East  Side.  A  stroll  through  the 
paths  gives  the  observer  an  accurate  insight  into  the  nationality  and  characteristics 
of  the  residents  of  this  portion  of  the  city.  Nearly  all  the  people  seen  are  foreigners, 
and  a  dozen  different  languages  and  dialects  are  to  be  heard.  Germans,  Slavs,  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Italians.  Jews,  all  on  the  best  of  terms  and  without  the  slightest  apparent 
care,  idle  away  whole  days  on  the  benches  during  the  warm  weather.  The  restless 
energy  of  the  American  has  not  disturbed  their  phlegmatic  calm,  and  if  the  food  is 
sufficient  unto  the  day  there  is  no  evil.  On  holidays  and  Sundays  the  enormity  of  the 
crowds  which  congregate  here  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Women  and  children  are 
largely  in  the  majority.  Hundreds  of  Little  Mothers  sit  on  the  benches  or  walk  about 
with  their  little  charges.  During  the  summer  a  band  plays  several  evenings  a  week, 
and  on  these  occasions  the  population  of  the  neighborhood  literally  empties  itself  into 
the  park.  There  is  rarely  any  disturbance.  The  houses  and  shops  surrounding  the 
park  are  of  a  better  character  than  any  m  the  adjacent  neighborhood.  Many  old  fam- 
ilies, descendants  of  foreigners  who  established  their  homes  here  many  years  ago,  give 
a  solid  and  respectable  element  to  the  vicinity. 

CORTLANDT  Street  (going  back  to  lower  Broadway  and  the  streets  west  of  it)  runs 
from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River.  Maiden  Lane  is  its  eastern  continuation 
At  its  terminus  are  femes  to  Jersey  City,  which  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road system.  A  continuous  stream  of  humanity,  made  up  of  people  from  evervwhere 
pours  into  Cortlandl  Street  all  day.  An  immense  number  of  business  men  live  in  the 
country,  and  travel  to  and  from  the  city  daily.   These  are  called  "commuters  »  from 
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the  name  of  tho  periodical  tiokol  known 
us  iIk-  "commutation  ticket,"  by  moans  of 
which  they  paj  thoir  faro  by  the  month, 

thereby  receiving  ii  great  reduction  in  tllG 
regular  rate.     Nearly  all  are  bound  for 
Broadway,  four  blocks  distant,  ami  the 
immonso  tralllt'  on  West  Sireei,  tin-  com 
mutors  anxiously  elbowing  their  waj  pasl 

the  morO  leisurely,  and  tin-  roar  of  the  olo 
valed  trains  on  (')mrcli  und  (ireenwioh 
Streets,   keep  I  hi*  sheet   in  a  Continual 

turmoil  Tho  afternoon  hours  ai  r  similar 
in  those  in  the  morning,  with  the  oxeep 
tion  that  the  flow  of  humanity  is  inward 

the  river;  lint  lliere  is  (lie  same  rush  for 

the  forrios,  man)  of  the  delated  commu 
ton  running  at  full  speed  down  the  mid- 
dle of  tho  strool  in  catch  tho  Inst  boat 

connecting   with   their  Irani.     There  is 

considerable  businou  dune  dm  this  street, 

mainly  retail  stores  and  moohinorj  and 

steam  titters'  supplies,  although  botwoen 

Broadway  mid  Church  Street  there  are 

large  office  buildings.    Cortland!  Street, 

like  many  of  Hie  downtown  streets,  re- 
ceived its  name  from  tin'  ostato  through 

which  it  was  laid  mil     the  Van  Corthllldt, 
I  U  \  BTRBBT  is  from  Broadway  to  the 

Hudson  River,  four  blocks  long,  li  is  a 
general  business  street,  and  though  Lhore 

are  many  important  interests  bOTO  in  the 
wa\  of  machinery  and  steam  fitting,  there 
is  none  of  the  feverish  rush  seen  one 
lilo.k  below  on  Cortlnndl  Street  The 
SkycrapOr  bOS  not  yet  invaded  this  street, 
and  tin-  old  fashioned  three  and  four 
story  buildings  which  were  in  vogue 
twenty  years  ago,  when  laud  was  not  s,, 
valuable,  are  the   homes  of  the  various 

businesses,   Near  West  Street  tho  street 

widens  and  there  is  much  trallic,  driven 
here  by  the  congested  condition  of  Cort 

landl  sireet.    Dey  Street  got  its  nomo 

from    the    Dey   family,   being    laid  out 
through  tin-  estate  of  Tunis  Mey. 

WASHINGTON  MARKET  i8  on  West  Street  between  Kulton  and  Ycsey  Streets,  and 

extends  through  to  Washington  Sti  t    The  market  itself  isaone-storj  brick  struo- 

turo,  the  only  II  •  of  which  is  divided  into  numerous  1  lbs,  which  are  rented  to  the 

occupants  for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  but  bo  desirable  are  those  denned  that  enor- 
mous Utilises  are  given  to  secure  them,    The  market  is  owned  bv  the  citj  aildastricl 
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supervision  is  maintained  over  the  occu- 
pants of  the  booths.  Should  a  market- 
man  be  found  guilty  of  giving  short 
weight  or  selling  tainted  meat  or  vege- 
tables, he  is  summarily  evicted  from  the 
premises.  There  is  no  wholesale  business 
done,  and  meat,  poultry,  und  vegetables 
arc  the  principal  staples  dealt  in.  In  ad- 
dition to  tins  are  a  few  delicatessen  stores 
and  fish  markets.  The  rush  of  business 
is  uver  by  H»  a.  M.,  excepting  on  Satur- 
day. The  customers  are  people  of  all 
classes  and  conditions,  ami  many  of  the 
high-class  meat  markets  have  branches 
here.  Saturday  night  during  the  winter 
is  the  busiest  time  of  the  week,  when  the 
poorer  classes  come  here  with  their  bas- 
kets in  search  of  bargains,  at  a  time  when 
the  inarketnien  are  anxious  to  dispose  of 
their  more  perishable  goods. 

Barclay  Street  runs  from  Broad- 
way to  the  Hudson  River.  The  Hoboken 
ferries,  Red  Star  Line  steamers,  and  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 

leading  to  the  piers  of  the  Thingvalla 
Line,  bring  to  this  street  an  immense 
amount  of  trallic.  It  is  a  good  business 
street  of  genera]  interests,  the  steel  and 
iron  trades  being  the  best  represented.  A 
unique  feature  is  the  number  of  stores  deal- 
ing in  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  These  stores  advertise 
their  wares  by  placing  life-sized  images, 
together  with  other  ritualistic  appurte- 
nances, in  their  store  w  indows.  The  Ninth 
Avenue  elevated  road  has  a  station  on 
this  street.  Barclay  Street  was  named 
after  a  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  It  was 
<  iit  through  the  church  estate,  which  was 
part  of  the  King's  farm. 

Vesky  Street  is  from  Broadway  to 
the  Hudson  River.  At  its  storting  point, 
it  runs  between  the  Astor  House  and  St. 
Paul's  Church.  On  its  north  side  are 
many  small  retail  stores,  with  scarcely  a 
large  concern  between  Broadway  and  Washington  Street.  West  of  Church  Street,  on 
the  south  s„le,  it,  the  headquarters  of  the  California  wine  trade,  the  balance  of  the 
street  boingdevoted  to  tho  ^.le  of  provisions  and  fruits.  This  street  forms  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Washingtmi  Market  and  along  its  entire  length  is  noisy  and  bustlin- 
At  its  terminus  is  l'ier  15,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Red  Star  Line  steamers.  Vesey 
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Street  was  called  after  the  Rev.  "William  Ycscv,  who  was  the  first  rector  of  Trinity 
Church. 

Park  Place  extends  from  Broadway  to  tin-  Hudson  River.  From  Broadway  to 
West  Broadway  it  is  one  of  the  widest  street*  in  the  downtown  district.  This  portion 
is  devoted  to  various  husinesses,  and  the  sidewalks  are  crowded  at  all  times  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  station  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  elevated  road  on  this  street,  and  morning  and 
evening"  great  numbers  of  people  use  Park  Place  as  a  thoroughfare  between  the  station 
and  their  places  of  business.  Between  West  Broadway  and  West  Street  are  many 
large  produce  connnision  houses. 

MURRAY  STREET  extends  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River.  The  eastern 
portion  of  this  street,  is  occupied  by  a  diversity  of  business  interests,  office  buildings, 
hud  some  small  manufactories.  The  western  portion  is  in  the  provision  district,  and  is 
devoted  mainly  to  the  wholesale  grocery  trade.  There  is  considerable  traffic  here,  and 
the  people  seen  are  business  men  and  clerks  in  tin-  eastern  part  while  the  aproned  em- 
ployees ui"  thi'  provision  houses  form  the  majority  in  the  western  half.  Bier  18,  the 
New  York  station  of  the  Providence  Line,  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  street.  Murra\ 
Street  was  named  after  an  eminent  New  York  lawyer,  who  was  also  a  prominent 
churchman.  The  lirst  sidewalks  in  the  city  wi  re  laid  on  Broadway  between  Murray 
and  Vesey  Streets  in  170(1.  They  were  exceedingly  narrow,  just  room  for  two  persons 
to  pass. 

WARREN  STREET  also  runs  from  Broadway  to  the  Hudson  River  ;  commencing  at 
Broadway,  opposite  City  Hall  Park,  and  extending  to  West  Street,  are  diversified  inter- 
ests, mostly  in  office  buildings  having  retail  stores  on  the  ground  floor.  The  Pavonia 
Ferry,  connecting  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  street,  as  is  also  Pier  19. 
the  Fall  River  Line  station.  The  street,  has  considerable  traffic,  and  in  the  vicinit]  of 
Washington  Street  passes  through  the  provision  district.  Warren  Street  was  named 
after  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  of  the  British  navy.  He  was  a  noted  resident  of 
New  York. 

Chambers  STREET  extends  from  Park  Row  to  the  Hudson  River.  East  of  Broad 
way  it  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  City  Hall  Bark,  The  northern  side  of  the  Street 
is  occupied  by  several  important  business  houses,  and  at  the  corner  of  Centre  Street  the 
new  Hall  of  Records  is  being  constructed.  This  is  an  extremely  busy  street  of  greatly 
diversified  interests,  the  cutlery  and  hardware  trade  being  the  best  represented.  Traffic 
on  this  street  is  very  heavy,  the  entire  street  being  frequently  blocked  by  trucks,  the 
crossing  at  West  Broadway  often  being  a  dangerous  place  for  the  pedestrian.  The 
people  seen  are  business  men,  clerks,  grocers,  and  truckmen,  each  and  all  rushing  along 
the  sidewalk  at  the  top  speed  that  characterizes  the  pedestrians  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  city.  Chambers  Street  was  named  for  John  Chambers,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a 
member  of  Trinity  Church.  The  Manhattan  Water  Company,  established  by  charter 
in  17911,  with  a  banking  privilege  in  the  charter,  built  a  reservoir  on  Chambers  Street, 
and  sunk  wells,  from  which  the  city  was  supplied  with  water  through  bored  logs  Tins 
company  gave  a  very  bad  service,  and  finally  turned  all  its  attention  to  banking  busi- 
ness, which  had  been  the  real  aim  of  its  promoters.  It  is  now  the  Manhattan  Bank  on 
Wall  Street.  Aaron  Burr,  the  anti-Federalist,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  its  organiza- 
tion, and  it  proved  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  which  Ah-\ 
ander  Hamilton,  the  Federalist,  helped  to  establish  in  17M.  The  old  reservoir  of  the 
company.  Which  it  is  obliged  to  maintain  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter, 
still  stands  at  the  corner  of  Center  and  Reade  Streets.  A  building  for  business  pur- 
poses has  been  built  around  it.  It  represents  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical 
memories  of  New  York.    A  space  about  two  feet  wide  bi  t  ween  the  reservoir  and  the 


wall  of  the  building  contains  the  smallest  cigar  store  in  the  city.    Chambers  Street 

was  ais..  the  site  of  a  one  Btorj  barracks,  built  of  logs,  in  the  days  of  the  old  ITronoh 

War.    The  barracks  extended  from  Broadway  to  t  nathuin  Street,  with  B  gate  at  either 

end.  Hie  gate  at  Chatham  sti  t  was  about  where  the  Stoats  Zeitung  Building  now 

stands  on  Tryon   Row.     This  gate  was  .  ailed  Tryon  s  gate,  ami  gave  its  name  to 

Ti  \  on  Eto\i 

Reade  Stkeet  extends  from  Buane  Street  to  the  Hudson  River.  At  the  corner  of 
Centre  Street  will  be  the  rear  of  the  new  Hall  of  Records.  Although  a  business  street 
Of  diversified  interests,  the  machinery  and  iron  and  steel  trades  are  the  best  represented 

in  the  eastern  portion,  «  bile  the  western  part  Is  devoted  mainlg  to  the  provision  trade, 

fruits,  etc.    Trallic  on  this  street  is  heavy  west  of  Broadway. 

CKNTHIC  STREET  runs  from  City  Hall  Blace  to  Br   Street  and  is  a  business 

thoroughfare  given  over  chiefly  to  machinery  interests,    It  passes  one  side  of  the 

Toinhs,  which  is  a  new  structure  replacing  the  historic  building  which  stood  on  this 
site  so  many  years.  The  New  York  Clipper  Building,  where  ncarU  every  traveling 
actor  and  actress  leaves  his  or  her  address,  is  on  Centre  Street  Yl  the  corner  of  Broome 
Street  Centre  Market  is  situated.  <  )n  the  site  of  the  old  Tombs  Prison  was  the  famous 
old  Kolch  or  Collect  Bond,  which  welled  up  when  they  were  working  lalel\  OH  the 
foundations  for  the  new   city  prison      In    1708  John   Bitch  made  the  first  trial  of  a 

propeller  steamboat  on  the  Collect   Bond.     Before  his  accession  to  the  thr  ,  King 

William  IV  of  England,  while  Visiting  the  Tinted  States,  w;is  nearly  drowned  in  the 
Bond. 

Kt.M  STKEET  begins  at  Chambers  St  reel  and  runs  north  to  Groat  Jones  Sired  on 

neoting  with  Lafayette  Place;  the  recent  widening  and  lengthening  <it  previously 

ended  at  spring  street  |  commenced  under  e\  Mayor  Strong's  administration,  lidor 

ably  relieved  the  congested  condit  of  Broadway    The  Criminal  Court  Building  is 

lit  ll  truer  of  Centre  St  reel,  opposite  the  new  Tombs,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 

the  famous  Bridge  Of  Sighs,  over  which  criminals  pass  from  I  heir  eel  Is  in  tlloTombl 
to  their  trials  in  the  (  Yiminal  ( 'ourt.  Although  now  in  a  transition  stall-,  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  street  is  business  of  a  high  class 

City  Ham.  Place  runs  from  Centre  Street  to  Pearl  Street.  The  Lupton  Building 

is  on  Ibis  street,  ami  St  Andrew's  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  on  the  corner  of  Duane 
Street  and  City  Hall  Blace 

Diane  Street,  formerly  Barley  street,  runs  from  Bark  Row  in  a  deviating  line  to 

the  Hudson  River.  Many  wholesale  interests  have  their  homes  on  this  street,  and 
nearly  everything  is  dealt  in  here  The  paper  trade  is  probably  the  best  ruprOSOntod, 
although  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  .uid  hook  binding  materials,  command  much 
attention.  Many  of  the  older  buildings  have  been  lorn  down  and  replaced  b\  eight, 
ten,  and  twelve  Btorj  modern  offlCG  buildings.  There  is  heavy  traffic,  owing  to  tin- 
great  number  of  wholesale  interests  in  the  vicinity.     As  the  river  is  approached  the 

provision  ami  wholesale  gi  irj  bouses  predominate    Bier  21,  the  Erie  Railroad,  is  at 

the  terminus  of  this  street.  A  small  triangular  space  with  some  low  shrubbery,  at. 
the  ci  irner  of  II  i  id  son  St  reel .  is  known  as  Duane  I  'ark. 

Thomas  Street  is  o  short  si  net,  three  blocks,  from  Broadway  to  Eludson  Street 
It  is  a  continuation  of  Pearl  Street  and  is  one  of  the  southernmost  streets  of  the  great 
wholesale  business  locality  known  as  the  "dry-goods  district."   In  consequence,  the 

great  majority  of  the  business  done  is  in  the  dry  goods  line,  many  linns  of  national 
reputation  having  their  places  of  business  hen-  Singularly  enough,  there  are  two 
tenement  houses  in  this  busy  street,  although  it  is  only  a  question  of  lime  w  hen  they 
will  be  torn  down  to  be  replaced  by  important  business  structures 

(,<>;} 
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Worth  Street  is  in  the  wholesale  district,  and,  except  ;«t  its  eastern  end,  is  devoted 
to  tin-  dry  g  I*  trade.   Bast  of  Broadway  II  passea  on  one  ride  of  the  famous  Five 

Points,  a  district  which  philanthropy  has  invaded  ami  reformed     Wi  s|  of  Broadway 

solid,  impressive-looking  buildings  line  the  way  wherein  is  transacted  an  im  rise 

wholesale  bus  u.   During  the  busysoasonn  the  Btrool  it  blocked  with  tracks,  and 

hoxes  an-  piled  on  the  sidewalk*  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  podestrians,  It  forms  one 
of  the  interesting  lights  of  the  citj 

i.m.n  mm-  Btrdbt  extends  from  Baxter  to  Hudson Sti  ts    Tiie  corner  of  Centre 

Street  was  and  iN  the  site  of  the  old  and  now  Tombs  Buildings,  where  was  formerly  a 
fresh  water  pond  known  as  tho  "  Collect,"  or  Soldi,  and  on  which  John  Fitch  first 
tried  hissteamboai  in  1700.  From  Elm  Btrool  to  Broadway  the  south  sidoof  the  Btrool 
is  entirely  covered  by  tho  magnificent  building  of  tho  New  STork  Life  tnsuranco  Com- 
pany.    West  of  Broadway  to  lis  terminus,  Lt  ar«l  BtTOOl  is  a  typical  dry  goods  Street, 

tilled  witii  the  usual  orowd  of  merchants,  olorks,  buyors,  and  truckmen. 

Franklin  Street,  originally  known  as  Provosl  street,  [gone  of  the  most  bustling 
Btreots  in  the  city.  [toxtondB  from  Baxter  Btrool  to  the  North  River,  and  at  Centre 
siivc  t  passes  between  tho  Tombs  and  tho  Criminal  Courl  Building,   From  EDlm  Strool 

to  W  est  Broadway  the  street  passes  through  the  dry  goods  district,  and  the  noise  ami 
activity  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  ipiicter  hid  no  less  active  streets  below  A 
OOtiOOable  feature  of  the  dr\  goods  distriet  is  tin-  immense  numher  of  huge  packing 
.  uses  w  Inch  fill  the  sidewalks  to  such  an  extent  at  liniOfl  tliai  podestrians  are  compelled 
to  pass  in  single  file,  and,  at  the  exits  of  the  large  stores,  dodge  them  as  the}  are  being 

rolled  out  onto  tho  curb.  Traffic  at  tiroosisvorj  great  and  the  heavy  trucks  drawn 

up  at  the  OUrb  conline  the  street  so  that  tin  m  In.  [OS  En  motion  ;uv  Compelled  to  pass 

through  in  single  Bio,  after  the  manuor  of  the  pedestrians  on  the  sidewalks  From 

West  Broadway  I"  the  river  the  street  passes  through  thO  wholesale  provision  district 

ami  is  the  favorite  purchasing  district  tor  the  home  market  Tho  trucks  and  Wagons 
of  the  New  York  grocers  cause  quite  "s  muoh  confusion  as  is  seen  in  the  dry  goods 
section.  In  addition  to  this,  both  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenue  elevated  roads  have 
stations  on  this  street,  and  the  many  passengers  from  these  add  still  more  to  its  busy 
appearance     Taken  altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  w  hob-sale  streets  in  the  cil  \ 

,i  w  Street,  ru  ng  from  Hudson  Strool  to  the  Hudson  River,  is  in  the  heart  of 

tho  wholesale  provision  district,  and  tho  onlj  business  carried  on  here  is  in  wholesale 

groceries,  soaps,  and  meats     It  is  a  good   business  street,  although  Only  four  short 

blocks  in  length,    Pior      the  Baltimore  ami  i  Ihio  Railroad,  is  at  its  terminus, 

EARRISOD  STREET  is  throe  blocks  long,  from  Hudson  Street  to  the  Hudson  River. 
At  the  foot  of  this  slre.  t  is  the  Wcehaw  ken  Kerry,  lake  all  the  streets  in  this  local 
ity,  Harrison  Sired  is  occupied  h\  wholesale  linns  catering  to  the  wants  of  retail 
grocers  in  the  staple  goods  line.  Then-  is  considerable  traffic  here,  and,  OWillg  to  the 
ferries,  many  pedestrians,  both  suburbanites  ami  travelers,  are  seen  hurrying  through 
the  street 

North  Moork  Street  extends  from  W  est  BroadWaj  to  the  North  River,  the  w  est 

crn  portion  being  devoted  to  the  w  hoh  sale  provision  trade,  w  hih-  near  West  Broadway 
arcmanydillerc.it  business  interests.     Near  <  1  reen wich  Street  a  few  tenement  In. uses 

make  their  appearance,  and  are  occupied  mainly  by  longshoremen, 

Caroline  Street  is  a  narrow  passage  running  parallel  to  West  Street  one  block, 

from  I  mane  to  .lav  Streets, 

M  \n  i  STREET  extends  from  DuanO  to  Harrison  Streets,  parallel  to  Hudson  Street. 
It  is  used  mainly  by  the  wholesale  grocery  linns  us  a  means  of  ingress  and  egress  to 

their  deliver)  departments 
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1,,  DBOS  STREET  extends  fr        West  Broadway  ...  Fourteenth  SlreC.  and  18  one  O 

the  widest  streets  in  the  downtown  district.   Of  the  downtown  stoats  Hudson  Street 
beat  represents  New  York  as  it  was  fifty  yea.*  ago.  a«  far  as  ^ 
the,,,  being  search  anything  lem  on  it   From  its  starting  ]  «t  at  w  «-st  Broad- 
way and  .  Ih.           IT*  Street  ,o  .  'anal  Street.  ,.   is  occupied  Chiefly  by  Wholesale  grocery 

and   ,  BSion   BOS.     It  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  dry -goods  and  wholesale 

provision  districts  and  partakes  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  character  of  both  There 
aroa  uUmber  of  wholesale  provision  firms  in  the  souther,,  part,  but  north  of  Canal 
Sin  e,  the  business  ,s  principally  of  a  retail  nature,  and  is  Carried  Oil  ...  small  stores, 
catering  to  the  needs  of  the  Irish  and  [rish-American  residents  nearby.  The  houses 
OTQ  ,,lain  three  ami  four  storv  structures,  occupied  as  tenements  on  the  upper  floors, 
with  shops  on  the  ground  floors,  There  .s  one  church  (the  Duane  M  E.),  and  one 
public  school  ami  two  banks  ,( iansevoort  and  Greenwich)  on  Hudson  Street. 

i  'ill  R(  It  Si  RJ  i  t  .Mends  from  Liberty  to  (  'anal  Streets,  and  as  far  north  as  Murray 
Street  is  Shaded  bj  the  elevated  road.    (  »U  its  lower  portion  are  many  office  buildings, 

twoot  them  boingvorj  largo,  There  are  many  small  businesses  until  Chambers  Street 
is  reached,  when  ii  enters  the  dry -goods  district,  ami  resembles  in  character  the  other 

streets  ,,,  this  district     A  distinctive  feature  of  the  upper  portion  is  the  number  of 

g  I    restaurants,  patronized  by  the  dry-goods  men.     A  notable  landmark  on  this 

street  is  the  ,  himne\  of  the  New  York  Steam  Heating  Company,  it  being  the  largest 
in  the  city,  except  that  of  the  Third  Avenue  Baihoad  power-house,  which  is  described 
under  Third  Avenue. 

Trimble  Place, a  narrow  alley  east  of  Church  street,  is  a  single  block,  from  Duane 

to  Thomas  Streets,    It  forms  a  rear  outlet  for  the  linns  on  Church  Street. 

Franklin  Pi  \>  E  is  one  block  from  Franklin  to  White  Streets,  parallel  to  Broad- 
way.   It  is  usually  filled  with  hcavv  trucks  receiving  their  loads  from  the  stores  on 

ell  her  side 

BENSON  PLACE  extends  into  the  block  west  of  Broadway,  between  Leonard  and 
Franklin  Streets. 

Manhattan  Place  ami  Republican  au.kv  form  a  little  square  tilled  with 

tumble  down  shanties  at  the  norl Invest  corner  of  Reade  and  Elm  Streets. 

i  '  \  i  it  \i;ink  Al  t  kv  runs  from  Broad  wa\  t<.  Elm  Street,  between  Worth  and  Leonard 
Streets.  OUtting  Off  the  New  York  Life  Building  from  the  rest  of  the  block,  and  is  also 
used  as  an  outlet  for  the  large  dry  goods  stores  whose  rears  border  on  it. 

BEACH  Sthkkt  extends  from  West  Broadwav  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  in  its  early 
days  was  filled  with  fashionable  residences  which  are  still  standing,  but  their  occu- 
pants are  not  of  the  class  that  built  them,  the  houses  being  used  as  cheap  tenements, 

having  small  provision  shops  on  the  ground  Boors.  Between  Hudson  and  Varick 
Streets,  Beach  Strool  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  freight  yards  of  the  New 
Fork  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  from  this  point  to  the  Hudson  River 
runs  through  the  wholesale  provision  district. 

Hi  BERT  STREET  extends  from  Hudson  Street  to  the  North  River.  Many  old- 
fashioned  residences  OCCUpied  now  by  longshoremen  and  laborers  are  still  standing 
and  several  wholesale  provision  firms  have  their  places  of  business  here. 

FORK  STREET  is  one  block  in  length,  extending  from  West  Broadway  to  St.  John's 
Lane,    There  are  a  few  tenement  houses  together  with  some  small  businesses. 

LAIQHT  STREET  extends  from  Canal  Street  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  occupied 
by  dilapidated  old  houses,  the  homes  of  Italian  and  Irish  laborers.  There  are  few 
large  business  interests,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Street,  where  there  are 
a  few  warehouses    On  a  Government  warehouse  at  the  foot  of  this  street  is  a  bronze 
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table!  placed  by  the  S..ns  «.f  the  Revolution  to  com- 
memorate the  landing  of  Washington  at  the  old 
North  Battery. 

Vestry  Street  extends  from  Canal  Street  to 

the  Hudson  River,  and  is  a  business  street  of  varied 

interests,  although  a  number  of  old-time  residences 
arc  occupied  us  tenements  In  addition  to  this  there 
arc  a  few  manufactories  and  storage  warehouses. 

Deshhossfs  STKKKT,  although  but  three  blocks 
long,  is  a  very  busy  street,  owing  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  ferries  running  from  Jersey  City, 
wind,  bring  a  great  number  of  people  here  daily. 
The  Btroel  traffic  is  also  very  heavy.  Near  West 
Street  the  buildings  arc  mainly  four  stories  high, 
the  ground  floors  being  occupied  by  small  shops 
and  the  upper  floors  as  tenements,  the  homes  of 
longshoremen  and  teamsters.  The  balance  of  the 
street  is  given  over  to  wholesale  businesses  and 
manufactories. 

Watts  STREET  extends  from  the  junction  of 
Broome  Street  and  West  Broadway  to  the  Hudson 

River     Kast  of  Yarick  Sti  t  are  many  small  three- 

storv  resiliences  and  one  modern  apartment  house. 
There  are  a  few  business  interests  in  this  section, 
but  its  -renei-al  character  is  that  of  a  residence  street. 
From  Varick  Street  to  the  river  it  is  a  business, 
street,  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  trade  being 
largely  represented  here.  Near  Greenwich  Street 
are  several  large  shoe  manufactories. 

DOMINIOK  STREET  extends  from  Clark  to  Hud- 
son Streets,  two  blocks.  It  is  a  residence  street,  and 
is  occupied  l>\  well-to-do  Americans,  who  own  the 
little  but  Deat  three-story  brick  houses  w  hich  line 
the  sidewalks.  The  street  is  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  slums  and  bustling 
business  W  Inch  surround  it. 

VaNDAW  STREET,  running  from  Macdougal  Street 
to  Greenwich  Street,  from  its  commencement  to 
II mis. in  Street  is  an  old-fashioned  residence  street, 
ami  the  well-kepi  three-story  houses,  with  their 

highly  polished  door  plates  and  brass  knockers,  are 

occuj  I  by  their  owners,  most  of  whom  were  born 

in  them  It  is  a  typical  street  of  old  Greenwich 
Village  There  is  scarcely  any  tratlic.  and  the  street 
i-  quiet  and  orderly.  The  block  between  Hudson 
and  Greenwich  Streets  is  occupied  by  a  large  manu- 
factory and  two  electric  light  and  power  plants. 

GKKKXWI.-ii  Vll.l.A.iK  was  the  site  of  the  an.  lent 
Indian  village  called  Sappokanican.  The  Dutch 
called  it  the  Bosseu  Bouwerie,  or  "farm  in  the 
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woods."  It  was  a  beautiful  retreat,  with  its  rich  woods  and  pleasant  sandy  beach  on 
the  North  River.  The  historic  estate  of  Richmond  Hill  was  in  (irecenwich  Village, 
on  about  the  site  of  tin-  present  Varick  and  Vandam  Streets  When  Congress  was 
held  in  New  York  Vice-President  Adams  lived  m  tin-  mansion  of  Richmond  Hill,  and 
it  was  also  for  a  time  the  residence  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  hid  there  when  the  authorities 
were  looking  for  him  after  his  duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Charlton  Street,  the  continuation  of  Prim  e  Street,  commences  at  Macdougal  and 
runs  to  tin-  Hudson  River.     Its  eastern  portion  is  occupied  l>y  small  t luce  and  four 
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story  houses,  and  the  residents  are  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  There  is  little 
business,  and  the  character  of  the  street  deteriorates  as  the  river  is  approached.  A 
large  bonded  warehouse  is  the  most  notable  object  on  the  street. 

KING  STREET  extends  from  Macdougal  Street  to  the  Hudson  River.    Between  Mac 
dougul  and  Varick  Streets  is  a  good  residence  block,  a  reminder  of  the  time  when  old 
Greenwich  Village,  as  this  portion  of  the  town  was  formerly  known,  was  a  high-class 
residence  district.    The  poorer  classes  are  west  of  Hudson  Street,  where  the  houses 
are  occupied  generally  by  two  or  more  families. 

Clarkson  Street,  the  continuation  of  Carmine  Street,  extends  from  Varick  Street 
to  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  a  residence  street  on  which  business  is  gradually  encroach- 
ing. St.  John's  Park,  at  the  corner  of  Hudson  Street,  purchased  by  the  city  from  the 
Trinity  Church  Corporation,  has  undergone  extensive  improvements,  and  a  beautiful 
park  house  has  been  built. 

RSNWIGK  Street  extends  one  block  north  from  Canal  to  Spring  Streets,  and 
is  filled  with  small  three-story  houses,  the  homes  of  truckmen,  longshoremen, 
laborers,  etc. 


Varick  Street  extends  from  Franklin  to  Caroline  Streets*  parallel  with  undone 

block  cast  of  Hudson  Street     At  the  south  cud  of  tin- street  are  wholesale  interests,  at 

the  corner  of  West  Broadway  being  the  concern  of  B\  II  Leggetl  and  Company 

Occupying  the  west  side  of  the  blocks  between  Reach  and  Loighl  Streets  is  the  freight 
station  of  the  New  3Tork  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Opposite  which  are  St. 

John's  Chapel  and  Trinity  Eospital    At  the  comer  of  Spring  street  is  tho  Garvin 

Machine  Company.  The  rest  of  the  street  is  a  mixture  of  cheap  residences  and 
business. 

St.  John's  Lane  runs  north  from  Reach  to  Laighl  streets,  in  the  rear  of  st  John's 
Chapel  and  Trinil  j  I  [ospital 

(  lOLLISTBR  STREET  is  two  short  blocks   tb  from  Reach  to  Laighl  Sire,  tl 

( 'oxiiREss  STREET  is  one  block  north  from  King  to  West  Houston  Streets 

Maodouqal  Street  extends  from  spring  sti  t  to  West  Kightli  Street  and  is  cut 

into  two  parts  l>\  Washington  Square  West  |'„  i  ween  Spring  and  Prince  Streets  is  (be 
Tenth  Precinct  Police  Station,  which  is  the  downtown  homo  of  the  Rroadway  Sipiud. 

Prom  here  to  Washington  Square  is  the  home  ol  o  French  and  [talian  colony,  tfhoae 

 iupation  is  principally  the  tnanufactui  f  artilicial  Mowers    There  is  little  traflto, 

and  the  buildings  are  principally  three  and  lour  story  tenement  houses  of  old  Btylo 

At  Washington  Square  Macdougal  street  tnorgos  into  Washington  Square  West,  w  liioh 

has  tine  resnlen.  es  some  of  ohl  families  Its  one  block  north  of  the  Square  in  about 
the  same  character  as  below  the  Square. 

M.vrimruAl.  Al. LEV  runs  cast  from  Macdougal  Street,  between  Was  ei  N  s  ami  ( 'lin- 
tou  Places.    Stables  arc  the  only  structures  on  this  street. 

Sullivan  Stw  ee  i  extends  fipm  ( 'anal  to  West  Third  streets  ami  is  one  of  the  mosl 
densely  populated  streets  on  tho  west  side.  Tin-  population  is  composed  principally 

of  Italians,  and  like  all  similar  colonies,  tin-  street  is  remarkable  for  its  du  llness  mid 
general  air  of  indolence.  The  buildings  arc  of  all  styles,  from  the  modern  live  story 
tenement-house  With  its  numerous  tire  escapes  to  the  two  story  frame  "  shunts,  and 
all  ire  overcrowded,  one  room  frequently  sullicillg  for  an  entire  family.  The  ground 
floors  of  these  buildings  are  occupied  by  small,  malodorous  provision  itorOfl 

Thompson  Street  runs  from  Canal  Street  to  Washington  Square  South,  and  was 

formerly  the  center  of  a  large  negro  colony,  and  until  very  recently  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  ami  troublesome  streets  in  New  York.  The  police  have  succeeded 
in  driving  away  most  of  the  evildoers,  and  tho  negro  is  gradually  moving  away 
to  make  room  for  the  Italian.  The  latter,  although  Of  the  lowOSl  -  lass,  being  Chiefly 
occupied  as  ragpickers,  are  easily  kept  within  the  pale  of  the  luw,  and  seldom  give 
any  trouble  except  on  certain  holidays — which,  for  want  of  a  more  extensive  vocabu- 
lary, they  ingeniously  dub  "big  Sundays  "—when  ninny  of  them  become  inordi- 
nately drunk  and  indulge  in  wordy  wars  with  each  other,  which,  however,  .seldom 
amount  to  anything  serious  There  are  some  business  ami  manufacturing  linns  on 
this  street      At  the  corner  of  Rlcecker  Street  is  Mills  SOUSO  N'n,  I. 

HaNPOOH  Street  runs  one  block  in  a  northerly  direction  from  West  Houston  to 

Bleecker  Streets  R  is  sometimes  called  Cottage  Row  on  account  of  the  small  houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  street.  The  cottages  arc  of  a  singular  style  of  architecture  and 
present  the  appearance  of  having  been  reversed,  with  the  rears  facing  the  street.  This 

was  formerly  a  desirable  residence  locality,  hut   is  now  given  over  to  the  |  -er 

classes. 

Dow.NINO  STREET  runs  from  Varick  to  Rlcecker  Streets,  ami  is  inhabited  by  Italians 
and  the  lowest  class  of  negroes  From  Bedford  to  Rlcecker  Streets  the  people  BOen  are 
of  the  most  unruly  character  and  a  strong  attempt  is  being  made  b\  tin-  authorities 
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to  drive  them  away  nn<l  allow  Italians  i<.  occupy  the  tenements,  At  the  corner  of 
BleeCkor  Street  is  a  Catholic  church  for  negroes. 

Carmine  Street  is  a  continuation  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  merges  into  Clarkson 
Street  at  Varick  Street.  On  *--•*«- 1 1  side  of  the  Btrooi  arc  shops,  tenement  houses,  and  a 
few  small  manufactories.  The  people  Boon  lioro  are  of  all  nationalities,  and  the  second- 
hand clothing  shops,  dirt}  sidewalks  and  unclean  inhabitants  give  an  air  of  squalor  to 
the  locality. 

Leroy  Street  extends  from  Bleecker  Street  to  the  Hudson  River,  At  its  eastern 
.•ml  is  n  cow  of  houses  owned  b>  the  Trinit)  Church  Corporation,  and  uear-bj  is  a 
Catholic  school.  Loroy  Street  hounds  one  side-  of  St.  .John's  Park,  opposite  which  the 
street  is  called  St.  Luke's  Place,  the  residents  being  «»f  a  much  bolter  class  than  Loroy 
stn  et  proper.  As  the  river  is  approached,  the  character  ,,f  the  buildings  and  inhab- 
itants deteriorates,  The  residents  of  this  district  are  Irish  and  Swedish  laborers  who 
find  employment  on  the  river  front.  Extending  from  Washington  to  West  Streets 
i s  a  large  honded  warehouse. 

Cornelia  Street  extends  one  block,  from  Bleeoker  to  Wosl  Fourth  streets, 
and  has  a  dirty,  squalid  appearance,  and  is  peopled  by  the  laboring  class,  with  a 
predominance  of  negroes, 

MuliToN  SntKKI  runs  from  Hleecker  Street  to  the  Hudson  River.    At  its  eastern  end 

are  good  residences,  usually  occupied  by  their  owners,  \t  the  river  end  of  this  street 
are  the  wharves  and  piers  of  the  Compagnio  G6n6rale  Trausatlantique  It  is  here  that 
the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  to  Jersey  City  begins,  This  was  one  of  the  select  neigh- 
borhoods  of  the  "Old  Ninth  Ward,"  as  the  district  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  west 
Of  Sixth  Avenue  is  now  called  Another  name  for  this  terrilon  was  the  '"  American 
Ward,"  and  even  at  this  time  the  quiet,  refined  air  of  many  sections  similar  to  the  east- 
ern o.id  of  Morton  Street,  hIiow  that  the  horde  of  foreigners  which  has  surrounded  them 
has  been  unable  to  drive  away  or  even  gain  a  foothold  among  them.  Many  of  tho 
older  houses  have-  plain,  unassuming  exteriors,  hut  the  interiors  are  handsomely  and 
tastefully  furnished.    The  people  seen  on  .Morton  Street  have  an  air  of  wealth  and 

refinement, 

.Jonks  St  UK  I-  r  i  vtends  one  block,  from  Bleeokor  to  West  Fourth  Streets     \\  iili  the 

exception  of  the  paper  box  factory  of  Sohouok  and  Soblite,  it  is  densely  populated,  the 
buildings  being  of  the  sort  known  as  "front  and  rear"  tenement  houses— a  style  of 
building  in  which  the  hack  yard  is  occupied  by  a  three-story  building, leaving  but  a 

narrow  air  space  hctwecn  the  front  of  one  house  and  the  rear  of  the  other.  Tho  fur- 
ther construction  of  such  buildings  is  prohibited  by  law.  Like  other  densely  popu- 
lated districts,  tho  inhabitants  of  this  street  are  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence  and 
nearly  all  are  foreigners,  the  men  being  employed  us  laborers 

COMMERCE  STREET,  formerly  known  as  Old  Farm  Lane,  extends  from  Bleecker  to 
Harrow  Streets,  forming  a  short  L  at  its  turn  into  Harrow  Street  The  houses  arc  of 
an  Old  stylo  of  architecture,  three  stories  high,  of  plain  exterior  but  with  handsome 
interiors.  They  are  occupied  by  their  owners,  who  have  inherited  them  from  their 
lathers.  These  residents  t,d,e  pride  in  announcing  that  Commerce  Street  is  the  "most 
American  street  in  the  Old  Ninth  Ward." 

Barrow  Street  extends  fi  oin  the  North  River  to  Sheridan  Square.  At  the  corner 
Of  Green wioh  Street  are  the  new   United  Stales  Appraiser  s  Stores.     The  remainder  of 

the  street  is  devoted  to  small  dwellings  ocoupied  prinoipallj  by  Americans  of  moderate 

means.    The  street  is  quiet  and  orderly. 

Grove  STRBETextends  from  Hudson  Street  to  Wavcrley  I  'lace.  Although  originally 
a  residence  street,  much  of  it  is  now  devoted  to  small  husinOSS, 
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GAY  STREET  runs  one  short  block,  from  Wavcrley  Place  to  ( "hnstopher  Street.  The 
houses  are  two  stones  j„  height  and  occupied  largely  by  colored  waiters,  coachmen,  etc. 

Bedford  Street  runs  from  West  Houston  to  Christopher  Streets.  At  its  lower 
end  it  is  largely  given  over  U>  business,  while  near  Christopher  Street  are  several  fairly 
good  flat  houses  occupied  by  Americans  and  Germans  of  moderate  means. 

BLBEOKEH  STREET  runs  in  a  deviating  line  from  the  Bowery  west  to  Abingdon 

Square.  Between  the  Bowery  and  Broadway  it  has  few  large  business  interests,  small 
Shops  dealing  in  furs  and  feathers  forming  the  principal  trade.    The  buildings  are 

mainly  old-style  three  story  structures,  the  upper  portions  of  which  ar  cupied  by 

Hebrews,  West  of  Broadway  business,  both  w  holesale  and  retail,  is  brisk,  and  the 
sidewalks  are  crowded  with  business  men  and  clerks  until  West  Broadway  is  reached, 
when  the  character  of  the  street  again  changes,  small  shops  being  all  that  is  seen,  the 
people  being  largely  foreigners.  From  Carmine  Street  to  its  terminus  at  Abingdon 
Square,  Bleecker  Street  is  cosmopolitan  in  character.  Numberless  small  shops,  hand- 
ling a  great  diversity  of  wares  and  all  transacting  considerable  business,  line  both 
sides  of  this  thoroughfare.  A  French  colony  is  located  in  this  vicinity,  but  the 
majority  of  people  seen  are  Hebrews,  Italians,  Poles,  and  Irish.  Little  of  the  former 
piCturesqueness  remains,  and  the  old-style  houses  with  low-ceiled  basement  stores  give 
a  general  air  of  dilapidation. 

Christopher  Street  extends  from  Sixth  Avenue,  where  it  intersects  Greenwich 
Avenue,  to  the  Hudson  River.  At  the  foot  of  this  street  is  located  a  ferry  which 
runs  between  New  York  and  Hohoken.  Then-  is  considerable  traffic  passing  to  and 
from  the  ferry,  and  a  modern  hotel  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  West  Street.  The  west- 
ern end  of  the  street  is  filled  with  commuters  and  people  from  the  country  hurrying  to 
and  from  the  ferry.  The  houses  are  three  stories  high,  and  are  occupied  mostly  by 
Germans.  There  area  few  small  shops  supplying  provisions  to  the  near-by  residents. 
Between  Hleecker  and  West  Fourth  Streets  are  some  good  apartment  houses  occupied 
by  a  good  class  of  Germans.  From  West  Fourth  Street  to  its  terminus,  Christopher 
Street,  with  the  exception  of  its  street-car  stables,  is  of  the  character  of  West  Street. 

Charles  Street  extends  from  Greenwich  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  River.  Near  its 
river  end  is  a  large  brewery,  a  line  police  station,  and  a  hook  and  ladder  company.  At 
the  river  is  the  oyster  market.  From  Greenwich  to  Bleecker  Streets  are  many  tene- 
ments occupied  by  Irish  of  the  laboring  class.  The  north  side  of  the  block  from 
Bleecker  to  Fourth  Streets  is  called  Van  Nest  Place.  East  of  Bleecker  Street  to  Green- 
wich Avenue  the  residents  are  well-to-do  Americans,  owning  their  houses  and  showing 
a  general  air  of  prosperity. 

CHARLES  LANE  is  one  block  north  of  Charles  Street,  and  runs  from  Washington 
Street  to  the  1 1  ndson  River.    The  buildings  on  it  are  all  stables. 

Perry  Street  extends  from  Greenwich  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  a 
residence  street  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  people  seen  here  are  mostly  employed 
in  the  vicinity  of  West  Washington  Market.  Fleischuiann's  Compressed  Yeast  factory 
is  on  th<  corner  of  Washington  Street 

Patchin  Place  is  a  narrow  alley  forming  a  cul-de-sac  in  the  block  between 
Greenwich  Avenue,  Sixth  Avenue,  and  West  Eleventh  Street  It  is  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  occupied  by  tenement  houses.  At  its  terminus  is  an  old  Jewish 
cemetery. 

Mll.LUiAN  Pi.  w  k  is  an  irregular-shaped  street  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  also 
forming  a  ml  de-SOC  m  the  same  block  as  Patchin  Place. 

Hank  Si  m  i  i  extends  from  Greenwich  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  River  and  was  for- 
me.  lya  very  desirable  residence  street,  but  has  nearly  succumbed  to  the  advance  of 
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business.  A  few  old  residences  used  for  boarding  and  rooming  in  tins  locality  still 
remain,  and  in  many  instances  ;i  line  residence  is  directly  across  the  street  from  a 
noisy  tenement  house.  Between  West  and  Bleecker  Streets  are  several  important 
business  houses,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  the  soap  manufactory  of  Enoch 
Morgans  Sons,  and  the  New  Sbrk  ( !ar  Wheel  Works. 

Bethune  Street  runs  from  Hudson  Street  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  between 
Washington  and  West  Streets  is  the  home  of  many  large  business  enterprises,  promi- 
nent among  which  is  the  fine  office  building  of  the  Western  Electrical  Company. 
<  Ipposite,  at  the  corner  of  West  Street,  is  the  large  brick  building  of  the  National  His 
cuit  Company.  The  eastern  part  of  the  street  is  occupied  by  Americans  of  moderate 
means. 

ABINGDON  SQUARE,  at  the  junction  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  Hudson  Street,  was  once 
a.  fashionable  locality,  but  is  now  surrounded  by  small  shops  and  saloons  On  an 
inclosed  green  a  band  plays  on  summer  evenings. 

Jane  Street  runs  from  Greenwich  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  devoted  to 
large  manufacturing  interests  and  the  residences  of  the  laboring  class  with  an  im- 
provement in  general  tone  near  its  eastern  end 

Horatio  Street  is  a  thickly  populated  residence  street,  commencing  at  the  inter 
section  of  Greenwich  Avenue  and  West  Thirteenth  Street,  terminating  at  the  Hudson 
River.  The  residents  are  mostly  of  the  laboring  class,  and  find  employment  in  West 
Washington  Market  and  the  commission  houses  on  ( la nsevoort  Street.  There  are  a 
few  important  business  interests  near  Greenwich  Street.  The  block  between  Wash- 
ington and  West  Streets  has  the  large  paint  works  of  F.  W.  Devoe  and  G.  T.  Reynolds 
Company,  and  the  Gansevoort  Market  cold  storage 

Jackson  Square  is  a  small  triangular  park  at  the  junction  of  West  Thirteenth 
Street,  Eighth  and  Greenwich  Avenues. 

Gansevoort  Street  runs  from  West  Thirteenth  Street  to  the  Hudson  River  and 
bounds  one  side  of  the  Farmers'  Market.  It  is  a  business  street  for  its  entire  length, 
its  many  stores  supplying  provisions  and  farm  produce  to  the  retail  trade  of  New- 
York  City.  The  day's  work  is  practically  finished  at  noon,  and  the  scenes  of  bustling 
activity  that  characte  rize  the  morning  hours  disappear,  and  only  the  employees  of  the 
business  houses  and  the  late  buyers  are  seen  on  the  street. 

West  Washington  Market  is  the  name  given  to  the  locality  west  of  Washington 
Street,  between  Gansevoort  and  Little  West  Twelfth  Streets.  Between  Bloom  Held  and 
Gansevoort  Streets  are  located  the  wholesale  establishments,  where  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  dressed  meats,  fowl,  farm  produce,  fruit,  etc.,  are  sold  daily  to  the  retail  trade 
of  the  city.  A  visit  to  this  locality  in  the  morning  hours  is  of  great  interest,  the  daily 
amount  of  business  that  is  done  here  being  almost  incredible.  One  distinctive  feature 
is  the  numberless  crates  of  live  poultry,  most  of  which  are  bought  by  the  Jews  to  be 
killed  according  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  their  rabbis.  East,  of  the  wholesale  market 
is  an  open  square  reserved  for  market  wagons.  Here  the  farmers  from  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  bring  the  products  of  their  farms  to  sell  directly  to  the  retailers.  In 
the  summer  and  fall  hundreds  of  wagons  which  have  come  long  distances  take  up  their 
station  in  the  square  in  the  early  morning  bom's,  ready  for  the  rush  which  begins  at 
daylight  Excepting  on  Saturdays,  there  is  seldom  a  wagon  seen  in  the  square  after 
twelve  o'clock. 

Little  West  Twelfth  Street  is  a  business  street,  occupied  by  wholesale  and 
retail  fruit  and  vegetable  houses.    It  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  West  Washing 
ton  Market  and  possesses  the  same  general  characteristics  as  the  other  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  market. 
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Ml  N.N  etta    l.\NK   is   north   of  Blcccker  Street,  and  runs   fi  i  Sixth   Avenue  to 

Macdougal  Street.     It  is  inhabited  by  negroes 

.loNKs  Alley  is  a  narrow  way  connecting  Shin  bone  A  1 1 « ■  \  with  Bleeekcr  Street 

Bond  Street  extends  from  Broadway  to  the  Bowery  ami  is  the  continuation  of 
Second  Street.  The  business  interests  aro  diversified,  Collins  predominating.  The 
street  is  wide,  ami  large  numbers  of  heavily  laden  trucks  pass  through  on  their  Way 
between  the  Kast  Side  and  the  large  wholesale  houses  in  Broad wa J 

Washington  Placie  h  wide  street  running  from  Broadway  to  Washington  Square 

Kast.  has  many  large  wholesale  houses 

West  WASHINGTON  PLACE  runs  from  the  west  side  Of  Washington  Square  to 
Barrow  Street,  and  is  a  residence  street  of  high  class,  the  old  st  >  le  houses  being  largely 
occupied  by  Americans,  who  inherited  them  from  their  fathers. 

WASHINGTON  Syr  ARE,  situated  between  West    Fourth  Street  ami  Wa\erle\  l'laee, 

Macdougal  Street  and  University  Place,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  city, 
The  boundaries  of  the  park  are  known  respectively  as  Washington  SQUARE  HJaOT, 
West,  North,  and  South.  Originally  a  Potter's  Field,  it  later  became  the  center 
of  the  most  fashionable  district,  in  New  York,  and  lias  maintained  that  distinction  for 
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two  generations.  Washington  Square  Easl  is  almost  ontiroly  business;  the  entrance 
to  the  American  Book  Company  i*  here.  Waihington  Square  West  and  North  have 
old-fashioned  residencei  of  old  families,  Washington  square  South  shows  a  mixture 
of  small  businoss  and  residences  of  the  character  of  the  district  south  The  naming 
cross  which  at  oighl  soems  '«>  be  hanging  In  the  iky,  is  on  tho  spire  of  the  Judson 
Memorial,  at  tho  eornorof  Thompson  Streel  On  tho  east  lies  the  business  district 
that  stretches  the  length  of  Broadway,  and  on  tho  south  ore  slums.  Both  these 
elements  have  shown  their  influoi      on  the  Bides  of  the  square  nearest  them,  the 

houses  partaking  of  I lieii'  characteristics,    The  houses  mi  the  »01*th  side  Of  the  square, 

however,  remain  uhohangod  Plain,  prim,  and  corrocl  In  Btyle,  neither  the  encroach- 
ments of  business  nor  tho  nearness  of  the  slums  is  able  i<>  »>•  «-.ih  the  passive  yet  impeno 
trable  front  thoj  present  to  the  invasions  on  t * ■  •  -  south  and  east.  They  well  represent 
tho  oharactoi  "i  their  occupants,  who  wore  born  here,  and  como  h  hat  may,  will  remain 
here  until  they  die  During  the  day  the  poor  and  rich  give  their  children  airings  in 
tho  park,  presenting  many  odd  contrasts,  At  night  it  becomes  n  vent,-. hie  lovers1  para* 
disc  The  asphalted  thoroughfare  passing  through  its  -  enter  form*  an  attractive  place 
for  bicyclists,  who  congregate  bore  in  the  ovoning  in  grout  number*  From  1 7 1 » 7  t<» 
1828  Washington  Square  was  a  Potter's  Field,  but  it  was  not  used  for  pauper  hunals 
for  some  time  before  the  latter  date;   In  is'.'.-t  a  park  whs  mado  of  it. 

w  wi'.m.Kv  Plage  extonds  from  Broadway  to  Bank  Street,  ami  [so  residence  street, 

except  near  Broadway,  where  there  are  wholesale  interests.    The  portion  fronting  on 

Washington  Square  is  know  n  as  North  Washington  Squaro,  and  among  the  occupants 

of  this  portion  may  he  found  the  names  of  some  «>f  (ho  oldest  families  in  New  York. 
The  New  York  University  has  one  of  its  buildings  on  the  corner  of  University  Place. 
This  structure  occupies  tho  site  of  tho  old  University  ..f  the  1'ity  of  New  York,  the 
place  where  Professor  Morse  invented  and  perfected  the  telegraph.  Only  law  and 
pedagogy  are  taught  in  the  present  magnificent  structure. 

Washington  Mews  is  an  alloy  running  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  University  Place 

As  the  name  implies,  it  is  givotl  over  to  private  Stables 

Astor  Pla<  b  extends  from  Broadway  t<>  tho  intersection  of  Third  Avenue  and 

Eighth  Street     It  is         .>l  UlO  principal  thoroughfares  leading  from  the  wholesale  ilis 

trie!  near  Broadwaj  to  tho  roaidonco  district  of  tho  East  Side    During  the  early  morn 

ing  and  evening  the  sidewalks  are  crowded  with  the  employees  of  the  large  business 
houses  passing  to  and  from  their  homes  TllC  Bible  EottSl  Q  building  dOVOtfld 
largelj  to  the  publication  of  religious  WOrkl  Mis  the  block  from  Fourth  to  Third 
Avenues     The  .Mercantile  Library  and  Aslor  Place  Bank  are  famous  institutions 

ST.  Mark's  PLAOE  is  a  section  of  Kighth  Street  hot  ween  Third  Avenue  and  Tomp- 

kin's  Square,   it  was  formorly  a  fashionable  street,  hut  is  now  a  portion  of  the  (Jerman 

Colony.  At  certain  times  of  tho  da)  the  sidewalks  arcerowded  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  far  Past  Side,  who  llnd  employment  in  the  \  i.  mil  s  of  Broadway. 

Stuyvkhant  Street,  the  continuation  of  Astor  Place,  oxtonds  from  Third  to 

Second  Avenues  It  was  formerly  known  as  Art  Street,  On  the  corner  of  Second 
Avenue  is  St.  Mark's  Church,  one  of  the  oldest  roligiOUS  organizations  in  New  York. 

When  the  first  church  was  orocted  on  tins  site  [|  was  s.i  far  above  the  city  that  it 

became  known  as  Si  Murk's  in  the  Fields."  Potrus  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch 
Coventor  of  Manhattan,  and  several  other  notahlo  personages  are  huried  in  the 
chureh\  ard 

University  Place  oxtonds  from  Washington  Squaro  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  is 

the  dividing  line  between  the  residence  district  ahoul  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  business 
district  near  Broadway.     Prom  this  point  north  the  street    is  given  over  to  business. 
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from  Broadway  to  Park  Row  . 

Ml.s„,s  Place  so  eat  led  from  Five  Points  Mission,  is  between  Park  and  Worth 
Streets  and  as  indicated  hy  its  name,  is  in  the  center  of  a  district  which  has  boon 
reclaimed  fr       frightfully  immoral  conditions  through ^  mission  work. 

Minn  kit  a  Sthkm  runs  from  Macdougal  Street  to  Bleeckcr  Street,  and  is  the  home 
of  a  small  hut  unruly  colony  of  negroes. 

Union  IM.acic  is  an  L  shaped  alley,  extending  into  the  block  south  of  Twelfth 
Street  and  east  of  University  Place.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a  row  of  small  but  rather 
m  at  tenement  houses. 

LAFAYETTE  PLACE,  one  block  east  Of  Broadway,  was  formerly  a  residence  street 
but  is  now  devoted  principally  to  business.  A  row  of  fine  old  houses  of  colonial  archi- 
t,  ,  hue.  known  BS  "Colonnade  Row,"  still  remains,  hut  the  extension  of  Elm  Street  to 
lie  southern  end  of  this  Street  will  soon  make  it  an  important  and  hustling  business 
thoroughfare  The  Astor  Library  is  located  near  Astor  Place.  The  street  extends 
from  (ireat  .lones  Street  to  Astor  Place. 

Stahi.k  Cutis  an  L-shaped  alley  which  affords  entrance  for  trucks  to  the  rear  of 
buildings  on  the  long  block  on  Fourth  Avenue  between  East  Tenth  Street  and  Astor 
Place. 

9HINB0N1  \i  i.i- v  and  JONES  ALLEY  form  an  L-shaped  lane  from  Bleecker  Street  to 
Great  Jones  Street.   Like  many  similar  alleys,  they  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  stables 

of  the  adjacent  wholesale  houses. 

Dry  Dock  Street  runs  north  from  Tenth  Street  to  Twelfth  Street,  between  Ave- 
nues ( •  and  I»  It  is  given  over  to  the  plants  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  and 
the  Quintard  Iron  Works  and  street-car  stables,  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen 
three-story  tenements  which  are  occupied  hy  the  employees  of  the  gas  company. 

THE  AVENUES. 

AviCNt  E  I>.  shortest  of  all  the  avenues  of  New  York,  beginning  at  East  Houston 
Street,  where  Second  Street  intersects  with  Columbia  Street,  and  ending  at  East  Six- 
teenth Street,  half  a  block  from  the  East  River,  is  given  up  mainly  to  lumber  and 
coal  and  wood  yards.  No  buildings  of  any  importance  mark  its  course  of  fifteen 
blocks.  Especially  lonely  and  desolate  at  night,  this  avenue  was  once  the  lurking 
place  of  "  gangs."  Above  Fourteenth  Street  it  lies  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Gas 
I  louse  I  Mstricl." 

AVENUE  0,  ending  at  the  foot  Of  Past  Eighteenth  Street  and  starting  at  East  Hous- 
ton, has  many  stores  at  first.  Years  tigo  it  was  something  of  a  shopping  thoroughfare 
for  tlie  people  of  Dr\  l>oek  Village,  and  once  boasted  of  a  bank.  Practically  all  of 
its  old  residents  have  moved  away,  and  avenue  and  side  streets  are  becoming  the 
abode  Of  Hungarians.  Above  Fourteenth  Street  it  runs  between  gas  works  and 
storage  yards. 

\  \  E  SUE  B  has  something  of  a  local  history.  Its  extent  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Avenue  ('.except  that  it  runs  two  blocks  farther  north.  In  bygone  years  it  was  the 
Broadway  of  the  far  East  Side,  and  about  it  were  gathered  a  little  aristocracy  of  Ameri- 
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can  shipbuilders  and  their  employees     Of  later  date  it  lias  become  thfl  second  great 

street  of  the  German  colony  (Avenue  \  loading  in  tins  regard), and  is  one  of  the 
quaintest  streets  yet  left  in  New  York.  Nothing  Indicates  better  the  nationality  and 
Oharactorof  a  neighborhood  than  its  churches,  On  Second  Avenue  are  a  German 
Reformed,  a  German  Lutheran,  and  a  Catholic  church.  On  the  corner  of  Seventh 
Street  is  a  hoys'  lodging  house     The  blocks  facing  Tompkins  Squur  mstitnte  its 

most  attractive  portion.   (Eleventh  to  Fourteenth  Streets  here  was  once  a  famous 

tenement  section,  chieily  an  Irish  quarter  Beyond  Fourteenth  Street  il  cuts  into  the 
"(Ins  House  District  "  At  Seventy-second  Street,  along  the  river  hank,  Avenue  H 
begins  again,  becoming  Fast  h'NI>  AviCNI  IC  at  Seventy  ninth  St  re.- 1 

\\imk  A  is  first  of  all  the  highway  of  the  Germans  As  this  it  has  won  name 
ami  fame  from  one  end  of  the  oountrj  to  the  other  lis  entire  lower  ond,  from  BSasl 
Houston  t"  Fourteenth  Streets,  is  lined  with  shops  thai  ore  German*!  spread  with  signs 
that  are  German,  and  promenaded  by  men  and  women  who  are,  without  question, 

prosperous  ( Jeruian-  Aincricaus  A  decade  ago  little  else  hut  the  (otiiiiiii  tongue  in 
its  various  dialects  was  heard  here  ,  now  much  English,  though  often  a  broken  Knglish, 
is  to  he  heard.  This  is  not  hecause  t he  <  icrinans  have  moved,  hoWOVOr  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  more  of  this  nationality  about  there  than  ever  before,  and  Avenue  A, 
for  about  fifteen  blocks,  is  the  pivotal  center  of  "  Kleine  DoutSOhland."  The  reason 
of  this  gradual  dropping  of  the  German  language  is  the  inlluence  of  the  growing 
generation  which  attends  \meneaii  .schools,  The  older  generation  slill  speak  tin- 
dialects  of  their  native  land  <  In  the  evenings  jusl  preceding  <  'hristinas  the  CUrbS  arc 
lined  with  booths  of  dOOOrationS  and  tov  s,  and  it  takes  on  an  especially  picturesque 
and  foreign  aspect.  Avenue  A  abounds  in  "  wein  stubes,"  "bier  halles,"  bowling 
alleys,  and  numberless  quaint  shops.  Some  of  the  stores  do  business  on  a  surprisingly 
large  scale  Beyond  Fourteenth  Street,  while  Avenue  A  does  not  precisely  lose  its 
foreign  character,  it  is  not  so  marked.  At  Tweutv  third  Street,  the  river  curving  in, 
it  drops  out  of  existence  for  a  lime.     It  is  not  until  Fifty-fourth  Street  is  reached  that 

it  appears  once  more.  From  Fifty-seventh  t<«  Sixty-Aral  Streets  Wonuo  A  is  called 
Button  Place,   Above  this,  to  its  end  at  the  BSasl  River  and  Ninety-third  Street,!! 

is  an  avenue  of  a  totally  different  soi  l,  broad,  asphalted,  with  sleep  grades,  even  now 
not  fully  built  up,  and  practically  entirely  a  street  of  apartments     Fifteen  to  thirty- 

u"  dollarsa  n  th  are  the  prices  at  whioh  these  are  hold,   tn  this  upper  seotion  of 

A  v  enue  A  the  tone  is  still  largely  German, 

FlBST  AVENUE  stretches  from  Fast  Houston  Street  to  the  shore  of  the  Harlem 
RivOT,  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  seventh  Street  Qp  to  Tuciv  tllird  Street  tie- 
elevated  railroad,  which  here  turns  to  run  along  Second  Avenue,  darkens  First 
Avenue  and  gives  it  from  its  commencement  an  air  of  gloom  and  poverty,  which 
is  not  dispelled  even  when  the  street  widens  farther  uptown  and  becomes  a  broad 
highway.  From  start  to  finish  it  is  an  avenue  of  the  poor,  and  also  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  It  comprises  mile  after  mile  of  small  shop.  on  its  west 
side,  and   generally   factories  on   the  east  side,  or  yards  of  lumber,  coal  or  stone, 

extending  down  to  the  river's  edge.   Its  sole  pile  of  picturosquoness  is  the  mass 

of    building   known    as    Bellcvue   Hospital,  covering  the  blocks  on   tl  OSl  side 

from    Tw.-ntv  sixth   to  Twonty-Oighth    Streets;    and  there    is   yet    another  feature 

of  interest  in  the  stone  tunnel  whioh  outs  through  the  high  bluffs  (which  over- 
hang First  Avenue  from  Fortieth  to  Forty  third  Streets)  letting  Forty  second  Street 

through  to  the  Fast  River.    On  the  bluff  (called  a  terracei  is  PltOSPEl  I   PLA<  B  All 
along  its  length  German  and  Hebrew  working  people  predominate  on  First  Avenue. 
Above  Sixty-ninth  Street  and  from  there  to  about  Seventy  sixth  Street  is  a  colon v  of 
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B  mian  carmakers     These  people  duster  thickly  in  the  side  streets  as  well 

Tl,.  ,,-  a,,-  hundred!  Of  small  cigar  manufactories  ..„  First  Avenue,  very  nearly  all 
producing  exceedingly  cheap  goods.  From  Forty-second  to  Forty-sixth  Streets,  on  the 
easl  side  of  the  Btreel  and  extending  down  the  side  streets,  is  a  continuous  line  of  whole- 
sale meat  markets  of  great  Western  linns. 

SK«  ond  AvENL'K  as  a  street  has  two  distinct  stories  to  tell.  It  extends  from  East 
Houston  Btreel  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Street,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Borough  Of  the  Bronx  by  the  Second  Avenue  Bridge,  Below  Eighteenth  Street  it 
was  once  one  of  the  fashionable  sections  of  the  city.  A  few  New  York  families  of 
position  still  live  upon  it.  but  the  avenue  has,  as  a  whole,  been  practically  deserted  by 
fashion  This  lower  portion  of  it  was  renowned  when  Fifth  Avenue  was  new  and 
only  partly  built  up.  Most  of  the  stately  old  mansions  remain,  nevertheless,  though 
the  majority  have  been  turned  into  apartments,  institutions,  and  boarding  houses. 
Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  hospitable  Hamilton  Fish  mansion  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Seventeenth  Street,  It  has  become  the  abode  of  a  local  charity.  William 
M  Fvarts,  the  gyeal  statesman,  continues  to  live,  in  these  .lavs  of  retirement  and 
broken  health,  in  his  line  old  home  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street. 
This  portion  of  Second  Avenue  is  yet  one  of  New  York's  most  charming  prome- 
nades, hut  it  is  mostly  a  foreign-looking  crowd  which  traverses  its  pavements 
nowadays.  In  the  quaint  and  historic  structure  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  at  Tenth 
Streets  is  an  interesting  landmark.  For  a  time  this  was  a  part  of  the  German 
quarter  The  past  few  years  the  Hungarians  have  driven  them  out.  Here,  with 
restaurants  and  cafes,  "Little  Hungary"  holds  the  fort  Lower  Second  Avenue  has 
become  fairly  a  cosmopolitan  boulevard.  It  is  broken  again  by  STl'YVESANT  SyUARE 
from  Fifteenth  to  Seventeenth  Streets.  Here  are  two  broad  patches  of  green  park, 
and  :i  square  of  line  old  houses,  which  outwardly  seem  to  have  fallen  little  from 
their  former  .  state  To  the  west  is  visible  through  the  trees  the  Quaker  Meeting 
House  ami  St.  fJeorge's  Church.  Looking  down  this  avenue  from  Eighteenth  Street 
in  summer  one  peel's  into  what  is  almost  a  green  vista.  No  other  highway  in  down- 
town X.-w  York  has  so  many  trees  On  Sundays  the  parks  and  sidewalks  are  filled 
with  working  people  walking  aimlessly  about  North  of  Eighteenth  Street  the  avenue 
changes  completely  It  is  now  becoming  a  site  for  great  charitable  institutions  and 
hospitals.  Above  Twenty  third  Street,  under  the  elevated  railroad,  it  sinks  into  a 
characterless  street  of  insignificant  shops,  and  the  homes  of  mechanics  and  laborers. 
■  |'  to  Harlem  it  show  -.  scarcely  a  change,  and  nothing  of  interest. 

Second  Avenue  was,  only  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  one  of  the  ultrafashionable 
streets  of  New  York,  and  some  of  New  York  s  old-time  fashionable  set  are  still  living 
there.  There  are  some  handsome  houses  in  this  locality,  but  the  Bohemian  cafes 
and  small  businesses  surround  them.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  the 
northward  march  of  the  Russian  .lew,  before  which  even  the  Italian  flees,  will  have 
invaded  this  locality  and  converted  it  into  a  Ghetto.  Even  now  the  sidewalks  are 
orowded  w  ith  the  denizens  of  the  lower  Easl  Side  every  evening.  The  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  is  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street. 

THIRD  Avkm  k  b  continuation  of  the  Bowery,  begins  at  Sixth  Street,  and  extends 
to  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street,  where  the  Third  Avenue  Bridge  continues  it  in 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  Tompkins  Market  is  the  first  building  on  the  east  side  of 
the  street     The  Sixty  ninth  Regiment  Armory  is  on  the  second  floor.     As  regards 

"life," especially  the  "life"  of  the  great  ••underworld"  of  New  York,  it  is  by  no 
means  what  it  was  so,,,.,  years  ag0 :  yet  it  is  not  without  movement  and  action  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.   Some  of  the  restaurants  upon  it  never  close  their 
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doors,  men  and  women  never 
cease  to  promenade  there,  and 
nowhere  in  New  York,  outside 
the  Tenderloin  of  the  west  side, 
can  be  found  a  more  lively  place 
to  spend  the  "wee  snia'  hours." 
In  its  buildings  Third  Avenue 
has  altered  not  at  all.    No  other 
of  the  famous  highways  of  New 
York   has  actually   altered  so 
little.    Nor  have    its  character- 
istics changed  a  whit    It  is  still 
a  street— from  its  beginning  at 
the  end  of  the  Bowery,  where 
Cooper  Union  stands,  to  the  1  Car- 
lem  River— of  small  shops,  and 
of  active  marketing;  and  buying' 
for  blocks  around,  of  innumer- 
able restaurants,  "oyster  houses," 
and  drinking-  places,  and  of  a 
ceaseless    How  of    people  Few 
of  its  buildings  are  more  than 
three  or  four  stories  in  height, 
and  it  possesses  nothing  of  in- 
terest in  the  way  of  architec- 
ture ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an 
avenue  several  degrees  above  the 
slums,  of  many  prosperous  busi- 
ness men,  and  of  much  gayety. 
One  portion  of  it  is  much  like 

another,  save  that  possibly  the 

blocks  immediately  on  either 
side  of  Fourteenth  Street  are 
more  crowded  both  night  and 
day.   The  elevated  road  shades  the  entire  length  of  the  avenue  to  the  Harlem  River. 

Hall  Place  affords  a  rear  entrance  to  Tompkins  Market,  running  through  from 
Sixth  to  Seventh  Streets. 

ForRTH  AVENUE  branches  from  the  Bowery  near  Fifth  Street,  skirts  the  east  side 
of  Union  Square,  running  thence  into  Park  Avenue  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  With  a 
few  exceptions,  from  start  to  finish  it  is  a  street  of  small  shops  and  a  few  old-time 
buildings.  Architecturally,  Fourth  Avenue  has  seen  few  changes  this  part  decade 
Its  ol.l  furniture  and  curio  shops  are  worth  noting.     In  the  minds  of  the  shopkeepers 

at  least  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  exact  point  of  beginning,  as  four  small  shops  lay 
claim  to  the  honor  of  being  No.  1.  Cooper  Union,  an  institution  endowed  by  Peter 
Cooper,  and  by  him  "  dedicated  to  Science,  to  make  life  intelligent,  and  to  Art.  to  make 
life  beautiful."  stands  at  the  corner  of  Astor  Place.  It  contains  a  free  library,  a  free 
night  school  of  science,  literary  and  debating  societies,  free  classes  in  stenography  and 
typewriting,  telegraphy,  and  an  art  school.  It  was  designed  as  an  aid  to  those  of 
insufficient  means  who  wish  to  acquire  an  education,  and  the  schools  of  science  and  art 
alone  have  over  three  thousand  students. 
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Located  between  Broadway 

and  Thud  Avenue,  it  would 
seem  that  the  nearness  of  two 
such     great      business  districts 

would  make  thii  street  extreme 

ly   prosperous,   but    the  reverse 

is  the  case,  especially  between 

Ninth  and  Fourteenth  BtroOtl 
The    buildings  are  mostly  old 

style   lour  itorj   houses,  with 

small  retail  shops  on  the  street 

Moor  The  business  done  is  in 
consequential,  most  oftheoustom 
being  attracted  i<>  the  large  con 

ters  on  either  side,    The  liiblc 

House,   (he   home  ot  several  re 

ligioua  enterprises  and  of  The 

Christian  I  b  raid,  is  between 
F.ighth  and  Ninth  Streets  The 

German  Savings  Banh  is  ai  the 
corner  of  Fourteenth  street  The 

Twenty  second  Street  corners  are 
DOtable,    having    on    them  the 

I  Ihurch    M  lesion   I  louse,  New 

York  Hank  for  Savings,  United 

Charities  Building,  and  the 
I'  'th    Lvenuo  Presbyterian 

<  Ihuroh,    The  Pari  Avenue  1 1.. 

tel  is  be!  ween  Thirty  b  md  and 

Thirty  third  Streets    (  >n  the  last 

block  of  Fourth  Avenue,  between 

Thirty  third  and  Thirty  fourth 
Streets,  is  the  armory  of  the 
Seventy  lirst  Regiment. 

Madisou  \mmi  begins  at  Twenty  thud  Street,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Kadi 
so,,  square.  The  ii,st  i.ioek  is  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  hu.id.ng  of  the  ftotro 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company,  next  to  whiob  is  Dr  Charles  n  Porkhurst'a  famous 
Presbyterian  church.    At  the  corner  of  Twenty-fifth  Btreel  is  the  now  Appellate 
Court  Building,  probably  the  most  beautiful  public  building  m  the  world  Between 

Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty  seven!  h  Streets  is  Madison  Square  Carden  In  social  im- 
portance and  distinction  .Madison  Avenue  ranks  next  to  Fifth  LvOUUC  and  alu.es  s 
has     Such  houses  as  have  lately  been  added  are  genuine  mansions  of  great  credit 

to  the  city,  and  the  Several  BOOM  Of  apartment  houses  built  here  are  m  g  the  best 

in  New  York,  Some  of  these  command  as  high  08  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  a  suite  of  rooms  This  avenue  froiuTwenU  third  t«»  Eightieth  Streets  has  no  o,,e 
point  more  desirable  than  another,  The  houses  are  of  individual  and  diversified 
architecture,  there  being  less  of  the  cut  and  dried  New  York  hrownst,  ,•  red- 
brick row  that  one  is  accustomed  to  see  From  Kigbtieth  to  One  Hundredth  Streets 
the  chief  features  are  apartments  and   apartment   hotels     The  Hotel   Ashton  at  the 

corner  of  Ninety-third  Street  is  especially  attractive  and  handsomely  appointed  The 
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flvonuo  in  laid  with  asphalt,  and  it  iH  the  most  attractive  roadway  for  cyclers  bound 

to  the  Park  or  far  uptown.  Sonic  of  tho  chief  residents  arc  Clarence  Seward,  Dr. 
Thouiius  Addis  Kinmct,  Morri.s  K   .It-sup.  Anson  P.Stokes,  August  Relmont,  Cornelius 

Bliss,  Eonry  Herpor,  General  Horace  I 'ortcr.  Colonel  Robert  <;  [ngorsoll,  Mrs. Theo 
dore  A.  Havemey  or  Mt  and  Sirs  William  F  Dodge  and  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  Whitolaw 
Raid  and  D.  < ».  Mills,  k.-v.  David  II  Greer,  Francis  l-  Stetson,  Babbl  Gustav  Gottheil, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (wln-n  in  New  Yorlo,  William  R  Hornblower,  Sonry  Marquand, 
Stuyvesunt  Fish.  Above  One  Hundredth  Street  i<>  <  >no  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street 

an-  medium  oloSS  apartments  and  locul  stores.    Alone;  the  four  blocks  of  Mount  Morris 

Park  are  private  bouses,   For  a  short  distance  above  are  line  apartments,  but  toward 

the  river  its  character  greatly  deteriorates      \t  <  InC  Hundred  and  'I'd i i  f  \  eighth  Street, 

where  it  ends,  is  tin  Madison  Lvenuo  Bridge  over  the  Harlem  River 

Park  Avknuk.  tho  extension  of  Fourth  Avenue,  runs  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
third  Street  and  the  Harlem  River,  where  the  railroad  bridge  eonneets  it  with  the 

I!. .1  gh  Of  the  Bronx,  Whore  it  Continues  to  !><•  Park    \  venue.     From  Thirt\  third  to 

Forty -8000nd  Stree  ts  it  stands  on  a  hill,  with  a  street  car  tunnel  underneath  This 
tunnel  is  pierced  twice  in  tin-  course  of  each  block  with  0  large  oblong  light  and  air 
shaft,  and  hence  Park  Avenue  has  no  .enter  driveway;  it  is  so  wide,  however,  that 

then-  is  ample  space  for  a  drivowaj  of  good  width  on  either  side   The  open  shafts  ore 

railed  in,  and  each  made  into  a  tiu\  park,  with  small  trees,  grass,  and  (lowers,  I'urk 
Avenue  is  thus  one  of  the  most  notable  avenues  (for  these  seven  blocks)  in  New  York 
The  mansions  on  either  side  ol  it  are  very  beautiful,  the}  are  of  diversified  archi- 
tecture, and  exceedingly  spacious.  Many  well  known  people  live  on  Park  AvoilUO; 
among  them  are  J,  Hampden  Robb,  at  the  corner  of  Thirty  fifth  Street  ;  II,  II.  Flagler, 
at  the  corner  of  Thirtj  seventh  Street  Anson  W  Hard  .lames  lb-own  I 'otter,  and 
Clarence  Cary.  The  railroad  depot  and  yards  at  Fort  \  second  Street  stops  Park 
Avenue  in  its  course  it  is  resumed  again  at  Fort}  eighth  Street,  with  the  steam  rail- 
road tunnel  in  its  center,  and  the  same  effool  Of  little  parks      Here  everything  is 

apartment  houses,  muob  deteriorated  on  account  of  the  railroad,   Above  Fifty-ninth 

Street  to  Fighty-fifth  Street  the  apartments  are  greatly  improved,  anil  many  Command 
prices  of  from  one  hunilred  dollars  a  month  up  At  Ninety  seventh  Street  the  railroad 
comes  out  of  the  "  cut,"  and  them  e  runs  to  the  llarlem  River  on  an  irtm  ami  steel 
viatluct  anil  elevated  structure  Along  this  section  of  Park  Avenue  are  apartments 
much  lower  in  price  and  less  ornate. 

[rving  Place  runs  six  bloolo,  from  Fourteenth  str.-et  to  Twentieth  Sti  t,  where 

is  Grameroy  Park  Some  business  houses  arc  on  it,  but  it  has  still  social  standing. 
Among  the  residents  here  are  Reginald  De  Coven  and  Nicholas  Fish,  tin-  former  al 

No  s:i.  the  latter  at  No.  fill,    Several  v.-r\  quaint  old-fashioned  bouses  are  on  this  sti  t. 

and  also  [rving  Place  Theater,  the  home  of  German  plays.  The  Academy  of  Music  is 
at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street. 

Lexington  Avkni  b  begins aorosa  Grameroy  Park  at  Twenty-first  Street,  and  is  a 
continuation  of  [rving  Plaoe.  it  extends  to  I  Inc  Hundred  ami  Thirty  Brat  stre.  t  and 

the  llarlem  River.  (GramorOJ  Park  is  described  under  Twentieth  Street)  Lexington 
Avenue  has  a  notable  resilience  at  its  second  corner,  that  of  OX  Ma\or  \hraniS  Hewitt 
Lexington  Avenue  is  i,  street  that  varus  much  in  its  cOUrte     At  the  start,  and  up 

to  Fifty  ninth  Sti  t,  are  apartments  and  houses  of  D  good  olaSS,  most  Of  which  are  of 

some  years  standing.    Some  of  these  have  become  shabby  genteel,  many  have  I  u 

transformed  into  shops,  ami  still  others  mto  boarding  and  rooming  houses  These 

are  interspersed  here  and  there  with   handsome  and  stately  mansions,  the  most  of 

them  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thirty-sixth  Street  General  Louis  Fitsgerald 
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is  one  of  the    noted    householders  of  the  avenue.      A   gOOd-eiaed    proportion   Of  the 

dwellers  here  are  Hebrew  families  of  moderate  means.  Above  Fifty  ... ml.  Street  Lex- 
ington Avenue  changes  it  becomes  for  thirty  or  forty  blocks  the  site  of  many  of 
New  York  s  most  representative  institutions  -hospitals,  asylums,  and  the  like.  The 
side  streets  arc  fringed  with  cheap  apartment-,  new  and  old.  Above  Seventy-second 
Street  however  this  .s  a  m-u  section  of  the  town,  and  is  built  up  largely  in  new 
style  apartments  and  bouses  At  One  Hundred  and  Third  Street  there  is  a  grade 
for  a  single  block  that  is  so  steep  thai  the  descent  in  the  Cars  is  almost  terrifying. 

North  of  Seventj  second  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  with  the  exception  of  the  institutions,  all  I8  apartment  houses  of  five 

or  sin  stories  in  height    Fi       her.-  to  its  «  ... 1  at  the  Harlem  River  there  is  a  mixture 

of  houses  and  apartments  with  stores  on  the  ground  floors. 

Sixth  A.VEN1  B  extends  from  a  little  north  of  Rleecker  Street  to  Central  Park  at 
Fifty  ninth  Street  |"or  its  first  few  blocks  it  possesses  the  same  squalid  and  dirty 
appearance  as  <  larmine  street,  which  is  its  southern  continuation    From  West  Third 

Street  to  its  northern  extremity  it  is  shaded  by  the  structure  ,,f  the  elevated  road. 
From  Kighth  to  Tenth  Streets,  there  being  no  Ninth  Street  here  (sc.-  map),  are  .Iclfer- 
s  >ii  Market  ami  the  famous  .Jefferson  Market  I'olicc  Court,  the  Gothic  towers  of  which 
structure  distinguishes  the  block  architecturally.  The  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the 
block  above  hide  from  view  the  second  oldest  Jewish  cemetery  in  New  York.  This 

Both  Hi  ,  or  Place  of  Rest,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Jews,  can  be  seen  only  by  climbing 

over  the  wall  at  the  end  of  Patehin  Place.  From  Fourteenth  to  Twenty-Third  Streets 
Sixth  Avenue  is  u  high-grade  shopping  street;  along  its  entire  length  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  stores  of  all  sizes,  from  very  tiny  shops  on  its  first  block  to  the 
huge  department  stores  Ry  day.  Sixth  Avenue  never  fails  to  be  filled  with  a  jostling 
crowd  of  "shoppers"  of  all  classes;  by  night,  the  section  from  Twenty-third  to  Thirty- 
second  Streets  is  no  less  crowded  .  but  the  people  are  of  a  different  kind — negroes  and 
white  of  the  low  Tenderloin.    Here  the  night  life  of  New  York  is  seen  at  its  worst. 

There  are  night  resorts  innumerable  about  here,  and  men  and  women  travel  from   

place  to  another,  seeking  amusement  and  forgetful ness  m  the  glare  and  hollow  mockery 
of  the  t  trieutalK  bedecked  drinking  resorts  The  famous,  or  rather  notorious.  Hayinar- 
kel  and  the  White  Flephunt  litul  conditions  such  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  business  is  profitable  with  them  from  daw  u  to  dawn.  Three  o'clock  any  morning 
will  li  ltd  either  of  these  places  thronged  with  a  crowd  of  old-timers  and  blast  young  men 
and  women,  who  drink  and  smoke  cigarettes  with  the  greatest  abandon  until  daylight,  re- 
peating the  performance  night  after  night.  At  Thirty  fourth  Street  Sixth  Avenue  crosses 
Rroadwuy.    Reyoud  here  there  an- shops  of  all  kinds  with  living  apartments  above. 

GREENWICH  AVENUE  runs  northwest  from  Sixth  Avenue  to  Eighth  Avenue  at  Jack- 
son Square:  It  is  largely  a  street  of  unimportant  local  stores  on  the  ground  floors 
of  houses  which  are  lot  out  in  floors  as  dwellings  to  a  laboring  class  of  people.  A  few 
Old  residents  live  in  the  houses  w  Inch  huv.  mc  to  them  by  inheritance  At  its  begin- 
ning it  bounds  one  side  of  Jefferson  Market.  The  Continental  Brewery  and  a  Public 
School  arc  the  distinguishing  features. 


Sk  vie  NT  ll  Uim  I-  begins  at  Greenwich  Avenue  and  extends  to  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
w  here  *  lentral  Park  interrupts  its  course,  North  of  the  Park  it  reminds  one  of  a  chry- 
salia  developing  from  an  ugly  caterpillar,  so  dingy  is  its  general  lower  portion  as  com- 
pared with  the  beautiful  "Drive     into  which  it  expands  above  the  Park.  Above 


Piftj  third  Street  (where  it  is  crossed  by  the  elevated  structure)  to  the  Park  is  a  regioi, 
Ol  h.st  class  apartment  houses  and  family  hotels.  The  Drive,  as  Seventh  Avenue  is 
. -all. ,1  above  the  Park,  is  bordered  by  handsome  buildings,  apartments,  and  private 
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houses  Some  of  these  apartments  and  houses  rent  for  twenty-live  hundred  dollars 
for  a  h0U8fl  of  tho  best  typo,  twelve  hundred  dollar*  for  an  apartment.    The  average 

[s  forty  to  sixty  dollars  a  month.  The  Drive  of  a  Sunday,  with  hundreds  of  icuus 

upon  it,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city,  and  always  commands  a  large  crowd  of 

onlookers  and  promcnadora,  Seventh  Avenue's  lowor  portion  is  vastly  different — its 
shops  are  |  r,  and  iis  population  Of  the  lowest  olass.   Manj  of  its  buildings  are  hut 

little  more  thtfn  shanties     Prom  Twentj  third  l<>  Thirty-fourth  Streets,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  way.  is  the  negro  promenade,  the  "  Afriean  Broadway  "    <  hi  the  west  side  arc 
hloelcs  of  old  elo'  and  olrl  furniture  shops,  a  .leu  colony,  «  hew  much  trading  is  dour 
LENOX  V.VEN1  k  is  Sixth  Avenue's' continual  ion  nort  h  of  Central  Park  ;  it  is  hroad 

and  pleasant,  of  many  shade  trees,  and  up  to  tho  Harlem  River  has  row  succeeding 

row  of  a  (food  class  of  houses  and  apartments  ami  aparlmenl  hotels 

Bighi  n  \  \  im  B  starts  from  tho  intersection  of  Hudson  and  Panic  Streets  al  Abingr 
dun  Square,  and  extends  in  a  straight  lino  t<>  One  Hundred  and  Fifty. fifth  street  ami 
tho  Harlem  River.  Thai  portion  of  it  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifty  fifth  Streets  lias 

grown  to  he  the"  Bowery  of  the  West  Side"    The  shopping  thoroughfare  for  the  wives 

and  daughters  of  mechanics  and  unskilled  workmen  by  day,  Eighth  Avenue's  side 

walks,  music  halls,  and  rcslanraiils  ai  r  tin-  rOSOrl  Of  the  [OW  elements  l  i  uin  tin-  side 

streets  by  night  Attracted  by  the  reports  of  its  gayotios,  amusomonfrsooking  people 
come  to  it  from  all  over  New  York.  Few  of  tho  shops  close  until  nine,  some  not  until 
lain-  From  seven  in  the  evening  until  half  past  twolve  pleasure  seeking  crowds,  men 
ami  women  of  all  ages,  jostle;    Family  parties  oul  for  an  evening^  airing  are  froquonl 

At  half  past  twelve,  curiously  enough,  these  large  crowds  suddenly  melt  away,  and 
the  street  is  comparatively  deserted  all    night,  though  there  are  always  some  wander 

en  upon  it 

This  is  the  greal  lower  middle  class  highway  of  New  Yurk.  By  day  or  night  it 
affords  one  of  the  most  typical  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  working  olasses  of  the 
metropolis  ,  its  stun  s  are  varied,  some  very  large  estahlishmcnts  ;  nearly  all  are  of  low 
price  It  is  a  famous  highway  for  bicyclers,  running  as  it  .lues  with  asphalt  pave- 
ments, direct  to  Central  Park  from  far  downtown,  which,  aooounta  for  the  largo  num- 
ber of  bioyole  stores  near  tho  Park  BoIom  Fifty-third  street  ii  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  Bat  bouses  (which  rent  for  an  average  of  twenty  five*  dollars  a  month)  w  ith 

stores  on  the  ground  Moors.    The  corners  are  almost  without  exception  occupied  by 

saloons,  the  drug  stores,  which  usually  share  them,  being  compollod  to  find  space  in 

tho  centers  of  the  blocks,     \  peculiar  feature  of  the  groceries  <>n  Eighth  Avenue  is  that 

they  keep  no  vegetables    Those  are  kepi  bj  Italians  in  basements  or  on  stands  along 

the  sidewalks.  The  (i rami  opera  House,  where  Broadway  plays  can  he  seen  for  fifty 
cents,  is  at  the  Corner  of  Twenty  third  Sti  t      Between  Fifty  ninth  ami  I  >nC  Hundred 

und  Tenth  Streets  Eighth  Avenue  is  the  western  boundary  of  Central  Park,  where 

it  is  called  (V.NTUU,  P,\UK  Wkst.  Its  character  here  totally  alters  Only  since  L800 
has  this  laud  been  huilt  upon  to  any  extent;  it  now  shows  COStl]  ohurohesand  apart- 
ment hotels  of  much  magnifloenoe  and  elaborate  architecture  There  are.  besides,  somo 
handsome  residences  in  rows,  all  facing  the  Park.   Above  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 

Stroel  the  avenue  resumes  its  old  character;  it  heeoines  Ugain  a  street  of  small  shops; 

but  these,  on  tho  whole,  are  purely  local,  and  nut  ui  greal  interest, 

NINTH  Avkntk,  from  its  beginning  in  the  heart  of  the  "market  district  "  down  by 

(Jansevoort  street,  to  its  ond  at  EPiftj  ninth  Street,  is  but  a  Berios  of  small  stores  on  tho 
ground  floors  of  cheap  flat  buildings,  known  only  t«>  the  surrounding  neighborhood, 

OnCO  it  was  thought  thai  it  WOUld  be  tho  social  Oenter  of  New  York,  and  a  real  estate 
movement  was  started  there  before  Fifth  Avenue  came  into  heiiiM   lnii  tins  |1;(S  I,,,,.. 
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since  heen  found  to  have  heen  a  mistaken  fancy.  The  elevated  railroad  covers .Ninth 
We  ■  fro,,,  end  to  end     Pro,,,  Nineteenth  to  Twcty  third  Streets  Ninth  Avenue 

I,  ,,,,,!..-*  a  Letter  street  its  shops  are  of  a  higher  grade,  and  the  Theological  Seminary 
..nd  grounds,  known  as  (  'hclsca  Square  at  Twentieth  Street,  gives  the  street  temporary 

charm  <  Ipposite  the  seminary  thee  ia  an  apartment  house  that  is  the  home  of  several 
well  known  literary  and  artistic  people,  among  them  Miss  Jeannette  Gilder,  editor  of 
The  Critic.  Otherwise  Ninth  Avenue  is  unrelieved  in  its  commonplaceness.  From 
Thirty-ninth  to  Koriinl.  Streets  is  held  cad.  Saturday  night  "Paddys  Market,"  an 
open-air  mart  of  carts  lit  with  torches,  backed  up  against  the  curbs  on  both  sides  of 
the  street,  and  crowded  closely  together. 

Cou  mmis  A v I'M  H  is  the  continuation  of  Ninth  Avenue.  Beginning  at  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  it  extends  unbroken  to  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Street,  Not  a  private 
house  .son  it.  the  blocks  being  filled  with  apartments  of  varying  grades,  with  stores 
underneath.  The  highest  type  of  apartments  are  on  the  corners  of  the  erosstown 
sheets,  from  Seventy-second  to  Eightieth  Streets.  Such  apartments  rent  for  one 
hundred  dollars  .,  month  up  to  twice  that  sum.    Other  apartments  in  this  section  of 

the  avenue  are  held  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Tins  street  is  the great  highwaj  of  the  West  Side,  the  chief  outlet  to  "downtown 
Now  York  "    Around  Seventy  second  Street,  its  social  center,  an-  many  good  shops. 

Beyond  Ninetieth  Street,  here  very  hilly  and  steep.it  deteriorates  to  a  lower  grade 
ami  continues  as  such  till  Morningside  Heights  is  reached.  Here  the  course  of  the 
avenue  is  interrupted  by  Morningside  Heights,  and  does  not  begin  again  until  One 

II  bed  and  Twenty-third  Street  is  reached,  from  which  point  it  extends  to  One 

Hundred  and  Twenty  seventh  Street,  w  here  it  merges  into  Convent  Avenue.  Ninth 
Avenue  appears  again  in  In  wood,  in  the  direct  line  of  Columbus  Avenue. 

Tkntii  Avkntk  is  a  street  of  tenements  and  small  stores  of  the  poor.  Although 
broad  and  airy,  even  in  summer  its  factories  and  rookeries,  its  dingy  buildings,  and 
the  "  groat  unwashed  "  that  lounge  through  its  streets,  give  it  an  aspect  that  is  dismal 
at  all  times  There  is  no  pa  t  uresi|neness  to  he  discovered  here,  not  a  vestige  of  the  color 
and  foreign  chatter  of  the  East  Side  Tenth  Avenue's  chief  characteristic  is  the  freight, 
trains  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  that  lumber  slowly  along  from  its  beginning 
at  West  Washington  Market  up  to  Thirtieth  Street,  where  they  turn  off  into  the  rail- 
road yards  The  avenue  is  seldom  without  such  a  train,  often  with  fifty  ears  in  trail  ; 
before  it,  a  half  block  in  advance,  rides  a  man  on  a  jogging  old  horse,  waving  a  danger 
Hag  Tenth  Avenue  begins  at  (iansevoort  Market  and  extends  to  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
where  it  hi  mes  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

AMSTERDAM  AVI  Ml  E  is  a  continuation  of  Tenth  Avenue  from  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
Tins  avenue  crosses  the  Poulevard  at  Seventy-second  Street,  and  is  a  street  of  apart- 
ment houses  built  in  great  part  since  1890.  It  is  a  street  of  shops  of  local  impor- 
tance as  well,  It  is  principalis  noted  for  the  large  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions which  occup\  various  locations.  Above  One  Hundredth  Street,  on  Morningside 
Eeighta,  Amsterdam  Avenue  touches  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  and 
Columbia  University,  plunging  thence  down  a  long  steep  hill  to  One  Hundred  and 
Twentx  fifth  Street,  ascending  an  equally  long  and  steep  one  on  the  other  side,  and 

-  ictending  to  Fort  George,along  Washington  Heights.  The  upper  part  of  Amsterdam 

Avn ,s  «'ph'tewith  historic  memories.  On  Washington  Heights  the  Americans 
rested,  their  opponents  on  Bloomingdale  Heights,  in  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  at 
which  Washington  gained  a  temporary  victory.  At  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  is  The  Grange,  the  residence  built  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton as  a  homestead.    It  was  named  and  modeled  after  the  ancestral  seat  in  Scotland 
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ELEVENTH  AVENUE.  LOOKING  NORTH  PROM  SIXTY-THIRD  STREET. 


The  house  is  well  preserved,  but  is  removed  a  short  distance  from  its  original  location. 
The  thirteen  trees  that  Hamilton  planted  to  represent  the  Original  States,  are  still 
standing.  It  was  from  this  place  that  Hamilton  crossed  the  Hudson  River  to  Wee- 
hawken  to  fight  that  fatal  (to  him)  duel  with  Aaron  Hurr,  in  tin-  gra\  of  tin-  morning 
of  July  11,  1804. 

Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Aveni  es  are  railroad,  commercial,  and 
river-front  avenues.  Few  tenements  or  shops  mark  them,  Btorage  yards  and  factories 
being  almost  their  sole  features.  Eleventh  Avenue  begins  at  the  foot  of  Fourteenth 
Street,  carrying  the  railroad  tracks  from  the  Thirtieth  Streel  yards  to  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
where  there  is  a  freight  station  and  docks  on  the  river  front.  Here  Eleventh  Avenue 
becomes  West  End  Avenue.  At  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  Street,  where  the 
Kingsbridge  Road  I  now  Broadway)  branches  toward  the  Hudson  River,  Eleventh  Ave- 
nue begins  again,  and  extends  to  the  end  of  Fort  George  heights.  Twelfth  Avenue 
runs  along  the  Hudson  River  front  from  Twenty-eighth  to  Seventy  second  Streets, 
where  Riverside  Park  commences  ,  it  is  a  street  of  freight  yards.  Thirteenth  Avenue, 
beginning  at  Gansevoort  Street,  extends  along  the  river  to  Twenty-fifth  Street.  In 
character  it  resembles  Twelfth  Avenue.  Because  of  the  narrowing  of  the  island  below 
Thirtieth  Street,  these  three  avenues  are  not  well  defined. 

Manhattan  Avenue  commences  at  <  hie  Hundredth  Street  and  ends  at  St.  Nicholas 
Avenue  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Street.    Except  for  a  block  or  so  from 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street,  it  runs  between  rows  of   I  class  apartment 

houses,  whose  suites  average  about  sixty  dollars  a  month.  All  this  avenue  is  new. 
From  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  north  for  several  blocks  there  are  rows  of 


modern  houses,  very  pretty  in  design,  which  rent  for  from  eight  hundred  to  0  thousand 

dollars  a  year. 

BIornimosidi  Park  East  and  Morninobidb  Park  West  border  the  east  and  wesl 
snies  of  Morningside  1'ark.    Morningside  Park  East  extends  from  One  Hundred  and 

Tenth  to  (  »ne  Hundred  and  Twenty  third  Streets  It  is  a  beautiful  avenue  of  q  mixed 
class  of  apartments,  rentals  varying  from  twenty  live  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
It  is  a  favorite  residence  street  for  families  with  Children,  as  the  park  affords  a  delight- 
ful playground,  ami  as  there  is  no  buSJ  street  near  by  the  danger  Of  accidents  is  at  a 
minimum,     I  g  Mights  of  artistic  st  ■  steps  at  freipient  intervals  lead  up  the  face  of 

the  cliffs  of  Morningside  Park  to  Morningside  Park  West  and  the  Heights,  fthorei  

the  beautiful  structures  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Si  Luke's  Hospital, 
and  Columbia  Cniversity  and  Library;  and  but  a  short  distance  to  the  Wesl  rises, 
white  and  majestic,  I  J  rant S  Tomb. 

St.  NICHOLAS  and  CONVKNT  Avkmes  are  beautiful  residence  street*  ol  the  West 
Side.  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  \g  also  a  famous  driving  road.  It  commence*  al  LenOX 
Avenue  and  Central  Pork,  and.  bordered  by  Bhado  treOS,  curves  QOrthweSl  across  the 
level  ground  at  the  foot  of  St.  Nicholas  Park,  thence  climbing  the  cliffs  above  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  first  Street,  having  mans  pretty  villalike  residences  on  its  northern 

endatOne  Hundred  and  Sixtj  eighth  Streel    Convent  Avenue,  named  after  the  Con 

vent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  runs  from  One  Hundred  and  Twent\  seventh  to  One  Hun 
dred  and  Forty  lift li  Streets.  The  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds  of  the  (  lonvonl  bor 
der  II  for  a  considerable  distance,  above  which  are  rows  of  elegant  private  houses,  with 
an  occasional  high  class  apartment  house. 
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Boulevard  Lafayette,  named  for  (icneral  Lafayette,  branches 

from  Broadwa)  at  One  Eundrod  mid  Kiftysixth  Street,  mid  follows 

the  course  of  the  Hudson  Rivor  along  a  bluff  high  above  the  river  » In 

account  of  it.s  rocky  and  mountainous  ohnraeter  few  building  sites  have 
been  roolaimed,  bill  horo  and  there  among  the  trees  appear  beautiful 
residences  The  New  York  Deaf  Olid  Dumb  Asylum  has  Oil  ideal  situa- 
tion here  and  a  line  building  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds  Fifty 

feetabovois  Fort  Washington  ^venui  a  beautiful  countrj  road,  on 
the  west  side  of  whioh  are  some  delightful  homes. 

Wkst  Knu  AVKM'IO  is  almost  entirely  0  residence  sheet,  and  has 

important  olaims  orohiteotu  rally.   Bomo  of  the  most  charming  bouses 

in  New  York  are  located  upon  it.  and  its  vista  from  Seventy  see  i 

Sheet  looking  north  is  very  beautiful.    For  a  few  blooks  al  in  starl 

it  is  not  so  line;  Oil  account  Of  itfi  nearness  to  Eleventh  Avenm  ami 
the  freight  yards  it  is  not  desirable  for  residences,  there  being  only 
scattered  buildings    a  brewery,  silk  works,  a  livery  stable,  feed  stores, 

and  the  ubiquitous  saloons    it  gradually  improves  i"  Sixty>oighth 

Street,  and  at  mice  becomes  what  it  is  credited  with  being   of  the 

finest  residence  streets  of  New  York,    It  extends  to  One  Hundred  and 

Cightb  Street,  where  it  moots  the  Boulevard,    Some  One  apartment 

houses  arc  also  ii|>..ii  it  and  a  number  of  haudsoine  church  edlliccs 
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Riverside  Drive  and  Riverside  Ave- 

M  K  begin  at  Seventy-second  Street,  on  a 

bluff  overlooking  the  Hudson  River.  This 
avenue  and  drive  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  tbe  most  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque in  the  world.  To  live  here  one  must 
needs  be  very  rich,  as  an  investment  in  a 
site  alone  represents  a  fortune.  Many  beau- 
tiful structures  have  been  built,  but  there 
is  still  ample  room  for  the  ideal  home- 
seeker  who  has  the  wherewithal  to  cater 
to  his  desires.  The  houses  front  on  the 
avenue  alongside  which,  to  the  west,  is  the 
drive,  bicycle  path,  bridle  path,  and  the 
walk  for  pedestrians,  from  which  latter 
stone  steps  lead  at  intervals  down  to  River- 
side Park  below,  and  along  the  river,  which 
completes  the  delightful  tout  ensemble  of 
this  almost  dreamlike  region,  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  distracting  noises  of  a  busy 
section  of  the  city.  Rows  of  trees  bordering 
plots  of  grass  separate  the  divisions  of  the 
avenue  and  drive,  and  not  even  hills  are 
lacking  to  add  beauty  to  the  scene— up  hill 
and  down  dale  being  a  fitting  description  for 
the  wa\  of  the  persistent  bicycler.  Here  it 
is  that  the  equipages  of  the  opulent  show  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  a  continuous  stream 
of  these  representing  every  sort  of  vehicle 
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SI  ENE  ON  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  ON  GRANT'S  MEMORIAL  DAY.  APRIL  jt,  is»t 
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which  ,m,  ,„.,.„  devise,]  for  comfort  and  novelty  pass  in  ^ 

of  the  do  v  m  Bno  weather    Far  up  the  Drive,  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 

,,,     s.n-,  I  ug  majesticallj  in  i  listanee,  is  the  magnet  toward 

ncl  all  are  drawn    .J  VI-   A  ng  all  .!,•  »n,u,       .     h,  l>r,ve 

rnd  ofNewTorkthiii  masterpiece.  The  new  extension  oi  Riverside 

Drivfl  takes  one  pasl  the  Tomb  and  on  over  a  beautiful  winding  road  to 

[nw  I.  where  H  connects  with  Cingsbridge  Roa*  now  Broadway,  which 

latter  iM  tinues  to  the  limit  of  Greater  New  York,  and  thence  merges 

into  what  was  the  old  Albany  Post  Road. 

The  BOI  i  i  <  kRD  Which  bas  been  made  a  part  of  Broadway,  began  at 
Fifty-nintli  Streei  a<  the  Circle,  and  extended  in  a  deviating  line  to  One 
n, ,,„,,,  ,|  ftnd  Fifty  Beventh  Street  It  adds  to  the  already  varied  charae- 
teristics  of  Broadway  those  of  a  charming  residence  street,  bicycle  and 
driving  road.  It  has  always  been  the  best  and  most  favored  bicycle  road 
in  the  city,  and  by  common  consent  is  largely  given  over  to  that  pastime, 
I„  the  center  of  the  street  fn.u.  the  Circle  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
lifth  Si..  ,. i  are  plots  of  grass  and  rows  of  trees  which  add  greatly  to  its 
beauty  and  serve  as  a  dividing  line  fur  the  bicycles  and  vehicles  going 
north' or  south.  Apartments  and  private  houses  are  about  equally  numer- 
ous on  the  Boulevard,  and  there  are  some  first-class  apartment  hotels. 
The  ( Colonial  Club  is  at  the  corner  of  West  Seventy-second  Streei 

A  number  of  old  tumble-down  Bhanties,  the  homes  of  " squatters."  are 
still  to  be  found  far  up  on  the  Boulevard.  Wandering  about  in  the  sur- 
roundim:  yards  arc  horses,  cows,  chickens,  and  goats— the  far-famed  Har- 
lem goal  uol  being  yet  quite  extinct.  Old  sheds  scattered  about  house 
lb.  se  animals  and  fowls.  The  old  relics  of  a  bygone  period  are,  however, 
doomed  to  an  early  destruction.  Above  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-lifth 
Sheet  the  Boulevard  is  in  the  picturesque  region  of  Washington  Heights. 

KlNGSBRIDGE  EtOAD,  which  continues  Broadway,  adds  still  another 
Characteristic  to  that  famous  t  horoughfare— that  of  an  ideal  winding  coun- 
try road.  No  greater  contrast  could  be  drawn  than  that  presented  by  the 
environments  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  Broadway.  Both  are  replete 
with  historic  men  s  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  but  the  latter  loca- 
tion still  retains  most  of  the  pristine  beauty  which  must  have  been  admired 
by  the  soldiers  of  both  the  British  and  Continental  armies,  while  at  the 
lower  end  the  historic  sites  are  indicated  only  by  tablets  here  and  there  on 
great  skyscrapers.  A  bridge  across  the  Harlem  River  connects  Kings- 
bridge  Road  with  the  Broadway  of  Kingsbridge  village  and  thence  with 
the  old  Albany  post  road  The  name  Broadway  is  retained  even  after  the 
conlincs  of  (Ircater  New  York  are  passed. 

There  are  a  number  of  avenues  of  less  importance,  but  all  charming  resi- 
dence streets,  on  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  EDGECOMBE  AVE- 
NUE, Bradhurst  Am :\t  e,  St.  Nicholas  Place,  Hamilton  Terrace  and 
Hamilton  Place  (named  for  Alexander  Hamilton),  Audubon  Avenue, 
Wadbworth  Avkm  k,  Haven  Avknte.  Fort  George  Avenue  (which 

connects  Kleventh  and  Amsterdam  Avenues  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  of 

Fort  George),  Claremont  Avenue,  Jumel  Terrace  and  Jumel  Place 
(named  from  the  Jumel  Mansion,  where,  as  related  in  another  place  in  this 
book.  Washington  had  his  headquarters  when  on  the  Heights),  wind  their 
picturesque  way  between  the  regularly  numbered  streets  and  avenues. 
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THE   NUMBERED  STREETS. 

PIR8T  STREW  extends  from  the  Bowery  to  Avenue  B,  where  it  intersect*  with  East 
H0U8tOXl  StrOQfc,  tl  is  buill  up  with  four  and  five  sfon  tenements  with  v.-ry  few  shops 
Although  tlx-  population  is  laiV'U  foreign,  few  Jews  or  Italians  al  I  n- 

BbOOND  STREET  extends  from  the  Bowery  (being »  continuation  ol  Bond  Street)  to 

\vi  ,,ur  l>  whore  it  intersects  East  Houston  Street   It  is  mainly  o  residence  Btrool  for 

foO  p  classes,     At  its  eastern  end  is  locateil  the  I'.         Market  and  the  Fourteenth 

IV.  rim  !  Police  Station.  A  few  small  provision  Mores  supply  the  QOOOS  of  tho  resi- 
dents, who  consist  mainly  of  Gormans  and  Bohemians,  with  q  very  few  lews  There 
m  on  the  Btrool  two  Methodist  churches,  Bevoral  Catholic  institutions,  a  pui.hr  school 
house,  and  Ln  Salle  Acadomy,  which  adjoins  the  New  JTork  City  Marble  Cemetery 

between  First  and  Second  Streets. 

BJasi  Third  Street  commencesnt  the  Bowory  end  ends  at  the  Kant  River.  It  w 
almost  entirely  u  residence  street,  there  boiiiff  few  shops,  and  tho  old-stylo  tlireo  and 
four  story  tenement*  are  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  modern  Bvc  story  tenements 

Many  of  those  are  occupied  by 
American  families,  although 
the  Bohemian  and  a  good 
t  lerman  element  is  predomi 
nant  A  recreation  pier  has 
been  constructed  bj  the  0H3 

at  the  foot  of  the  street,  and 
during  the  hot  weather  this 
is  overflowing  with  women 
and  children  who  come  here 
to  escape  the  intolerable  heat 
of  their  tiny  apartim  atfl 
During  the  day  but  little  idea 
can  be  gained  Ol  the  density 

ol  the  population  in  tins 
neighborhood,  but  in  the  even 

iugl   during   warm  weather 

the  people  leave  their  h  s 

and  completely  fill  sidewalks, 

stoops,  and  even  the  oonter  of 

the  Street      The  street  0038083 

cs  ouo  ohuroli  and  one  school, 
West  Third  Street  ox 

tends  from  Broadway  to  Sixth 
Avenue  Near  Broadway  it 
is  a  wholesale  fur  and  cloth- 
ing district  West  of  West 
Broadway  are  old  style  three 
ami  tour  si,.r\  tenements 

Fast  Fot  inn  Stkki  i  ex 
tends  from  Broads  aj  to  tho 
Fast  River   From  Broadway 
to  the  Bowery  it  is  an  impor 

taut  business  street,  but  from 
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the  Bowery  to  Second  Avenue  it  is  the  headquarters  of  all  that  is  German  m  music 
ttnd  labor  '  Dai  and  night  the  street  is  crowded  will,  (ioniums  fn.m  all  walks  of  life 
from  the  prosperous  merchant  to  the  poorest  laborer.  This  street  is  sometimes  referred 
t„as  '  foreigners  row."  because  ...  add.., on  ...its  German  population,  it  possesses  sev- 
eral Colonies  Of  Poles,  Bohemians,  Scandinavians  and  .lews     Fast  of  Second  Avenue 

a  Roman  I  latholic  church  and  a  Jewish  synagogue  stand  sale  by  sale    On  this  street 

are  also  a  convent,  a  Bohemian  church,  a  freer  Dutch  srl  I.  a  library,  a  read...-  room, 

and  a  public  school.   The  street  terminates  in  coal  and  wood  yards. 

Wi  st  F-.i  RTH  STREET  runs  west  from  Broadway  to  West  Thirteenth  Street.  To 
Washington  Square  the  business  is  principally  wholesale  hats  and  cloaks.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  square  it  is  known  as  Washington  Square  South.  On  the  one  block 
west  of  the  square  are  residences  of  Americans  of  moderate  means.  The  contrast 
between  tins  and  Bleecker  Street,  which  is  one  block  away,  affords  an  example  of 
hou  tenaciously  the  resident  of  the  Old  Ninth  Ward  clings  to  this  portion  of  the  city 
and  r.i  uses  t<>  be  driven  off  by  the  rough  element  surrounding  him  on  all  sides. 

BAST  FIFTH  STREET  runs  from  the  Bowery  to  the  Fast  River,  and  is  lined  on  both 
si.l.  s  with  old  houses  which  originally  were  of  poor  character,  and  since  their  metamor- 
phoses into  tenements  they  have  deteriorated  into  mere  rookeries.  The  population  is 
almost  exclusively  foreign.  < iermai.s  and  Bohemians  predominating.  Like  most  other 
streets  peopled  by  foreigners,  there  is  little  to  be  seen  in  the  daytime,  while  at  night  it 
is  filled  w  ith  a  throng  of  idlers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  A  public  school,  an  engine 
company,  and  the  Fifteenth  Precinct  Police  Station  are  all  located  on  this  street  near 
First  Avenue.  Near  the  eastern  end  are  located  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  free  library,  a 
da]  nursery,  a  public  school,  and  a  hook  and  ladder  company. 

East  Six  th  Strkkt  extends  from  the  junction  of  Third  Avenue  and  the  Bowery 
to  the  Fast  River.     It  is  populated  largely  by  Germans,  and  is  improving  rapidly  in 

character.    Many  of  il  Id-style  three  and  four  story  tenements  are  being  torn  down 

to  make  place  for  modern  tenements.  The  shops  on  the  street  supply  only  the  wants 
of  the  people  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  There  is  little  traffic,  and  the  people 
seen  are  nearly  all  laborers.  There  arc  two  churches,  an  industrial  school,  ami  a  Chil- 
dren's aid  society  on  this  street  east  of  First  Avenue  At  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue 
is  tompkins  Market  Building,  on  the  second  floor  of  which  is  the  armory  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment. 

East  Sicvkntii  Stkkkt  runs  from  Third  Avenue  to  the  Fast  River,  and  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Tompkins  Square.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  a  large  dry  dock 
when  ships  are  repaired,  and  lumber  yards.  The  portion  of  the  street  south  of  Tomp- 
kins Square  consists  mainly  of  old-style  houses  three  and  four  stories  high,  but  in  a 

-  I  state  of  pr<  servalion  and  presenting  an  air  of  quiet  respectability.    There  is  little 

traffic  on  the  street  There  are  main  small  soda  water  stands  at  the  inner  edge  of 
the  Sidewalk  BUrrounded  by  children  buying  one  and  two  cent  drinks. 

Fast  Eighth  Street  runs  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Fast  River,  with  the  excep- 
tion Of  tho  blocks  from  Third  Avenue  to  Tompkins  Square,  which  are  known  as  St. 
Mark's  Place.    The  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  is  distinguished  by  the  historic,  now 

modern,  dig  goodsstoi  f  John  Daniell  and  Sons.     Its  eastern  end  is  given  over  to 

wood-working  shops.   A  large  proportion  of  the  people  seen  on  the  street  are  Germans. 

WE81  ElOHTH  STREET  extends  one  block,  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Sixth  Avenue. 
\t  Eighth  Street  begins  the  numbering  east  and  west  from  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  streets 
crossing  the  latter  Formerly  known  as  Clinton  Place,  Eighth  Street  was  an  aristo- 
cratic residence  street,  but  is  now  given  over  almost  wholly  to  small  business  inter- 
ests, the  owners  frequently  living  above  their  stores. 
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THE  WAXAMAKKR  STORE,  WHICH  EXTENDS  FROM  NINTH  TO  TENTH  STREETS  AND 
FROM  BROADWAY  TO  FOURTH  AVENUE. 


East  NINTH  Strf.et  extends  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Ilic  East  River.  From  Fifth 
Avenue  to  Third  Avenue  what  were  formerly  residences  are  being  absorbed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  miscellaneous  businesses.  Its  corners  are  distinguished  on  tin-  west  side  of 
Fifth  Avenue  by  the  Berkeley  Hotel,  at  University  Place  by  the  Hotel  Martin,  at  Broad- 
way by  The  Wanamaker  Store  (founded  by  A.  T  Stewart),  and  the  Arnheim  Building. 
East  of  Third  Avenue  are  the  habitations  principally  of  Germans.  At  the  river  end 
the  Morgan  Iron  Works  are  situated. 

West  Ninth  Street  is  one  long  block  of  residences,  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  Avenues. 

East  Tenth  Street  extends  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  East  River.  On  the  corner 
of  Broadway  are  The  Wanamaker  Store,  Fleisehmann's  Vienna  Bakery,  where  "the 
line  of  men  at  midnight  "  wait  for  bread,  and  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company.  The 
east  end  of  Tenth  Street  has  a  number  of  good  Hats  and  boarding  houses.  At  tie-  East 
River  there  is  a  ferry  to  Greenpoint. 

West  Tenth  Street  has  one  long  straight  block  of  residences  from  Fifth  Avenue 
to  Sixth  Avenue,  where  it  abruptly  turns  and  i  nns  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the 
Hudson  River.  West  of  Sixth  Avenue  it  has  a  poorer  class  of  houses,  which  are  used 
for  business  near  the  river  end.  At  the  foot  of  Tenth  Street  the  State  prison  that 
preceded  Sing  Sing  stood  from  1?'.)7  to  1NL'?. 

East  ELEVENTH  Street  extends  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Broadway,  where  Grace 
Church  blocks  its  continuation  until  Fourth  Avenue  is  reached,  from  which  point  it 
proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the  East  River.    From  Fifth  Avenue  to  Broadway  is  a 


mixture  of  business,  residences,  and  some  good  hotels  At  t lie  corners  of  Rroudway 
are  the  St  Denis  Hotel  and  the  historio  d  ry  good  >  establishment  of  .lames  MeCreery 
and  Company     East  of  Fourth  Avenue  Eleventh  Street  is  inhabited  hy  colonies  of 

Germans,  Bobrews, and  Italians.  The  Germans  oooupj  the  portion  near  Firs!  Avenue, 

and  the  Italians  arc  nearer  the  river  The  three  Colonies  do  not  mingle,  therefore  the 
character  of  the  goods  in  the  little  shops  changes  with  even  block.  At  the  corner  of 
Third  Avenue  is  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  ami  Correction.  The  New  York 
Historical  Society  is  at  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue     From  t'nivcrsil\  I 'lace  to  Third 

Avenue  the  blocks  are  mostly  busmen    it  [as  reaidonoe streol  for  the  poorer  classes 

from  Third  to  l-'nsi  Avenues.    A  Methodist  chapel  and  an  engine  company  are  located 

between  Avenues  it  and  G   The  territory  from  Avenue  D  to  the  East  River  is  givon 

over  to  gas  houses  and  car  stables. 

West  Eleventh  STREET  runs  straight  fi       Fifth  Avenue  to  Greenwich  Avenue, 

wln-re  it  turns  and  follows  the  same  course,  and  has  the  same  characteristics  (although 

abetter  residence  street  near  Sixth  Avenue),  as  West  Tenth  Street  to  the  Hudson  River 
Fast  Twelfth  Siueet  extends  from  Fun,  Avenue  straight  through  to  the  Fast 
River  \  C0nSU8  <>f  one  of  the  Schools  ill  this  locality  ihowed  OVer  ninety  percent 
of  the  pupils  to  be  of  foreign  parentage  Then-  is  considerable  traffic  on  the  street, 
and  the  block  extending  from  Avenue  D  to  the  Fast  River  is  occupied  by  gas  works 
and  the  Quintard  Iron  Works     F.,s|  of  First   \  venue  is  the  old  ( 'alvarv  (  'cnietery. 

West  Twelfth  Street,  Like  Weal  Bloventh  street,  turns  at  Greenwich  &vonuo 

southwest  to  the  Hudson  River  From  Fifth  to  Sixth  LvenUOS  there  are  hoarding  anil 
rooming  houses  of  the  better  class.     West  of  h.  re  it  has  moderately  good  residences 

with  no  shops,  deteriorating  in  character  as  the  river  is  approached  St.  Vincent  s 
Hospital  is  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  Avenue 

East  Thirteenth  Street  runsdireol  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Fast  River.  Prom 

Fifth  t<>  Third  Avenues  it  is  a  business  street,  interspersed  with  a  number  of  residences, 

most  Of  which  are  hoarding  houses     At  night  the  people  seen  on  the  eastern  portion  of 

this  street  are  of  an  extremely  troublesome  character,  and  robboriOfl  and  sti  |  hrawls 

are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Until  recent  years  a  tree  know  n  all  over  the  city  as  "  the 
Stuyvosant  pear  tree"  stood  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street  and  Third  Avenue, 

This  tree,  brought  fl  I  Holland  and  planted  hy  PotrUS  Stuyvesailt,  lived  to  be  nearly 

two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  old.     It  was  considered    of  New  York's  principal 

landmarks,  and  many  interesting  tales  are  connected  with  it. 

WEST  THIRTEENTH  STREET  runs  directly  through  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Hud 
son  River;  Thirteenth  Street,  East  and  West,  being  the  llrst  street  ahove  Fulton  Street 
which  runs  without  deviation  from  river  to  river.    The  tratlic  on  this  Btreel  is  extremely 

heavy,  nearly  all  of  the  large  stores  on  Fourteenth  Street  having  their  shipping  I 

delivery  departments  here.  This  street  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  publish 
ing  district  of  New  York,  which  extends  along  and  near  to  Fifth  Avenue  as  far  north 
as  Twenty-third  Street 

FOURTEENTH  Street,  East  and  West,  is  o  .f  the  wide  streets  that  cross  the  city 

at  intervals  of  about  half  s  mile.   Fi       Thu  d  to  Second  Avenues  both  sides  of  the 

block  are  lined  with  medium  class  and  theatrical  hoarding  houses  The  north  side  is 
known  as  Doctor's  Row,  there  being  housed  here  a  great  number  of  that  profession 
At  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  is  the  home  of  ex  Secretary  of  State  William  M. 
Evarts.  There  are  a  few  line  residences  surrounding  this  locality,  but  as  First  Avenue 
is  approached  small  shops  and  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes  are  Hie  rule.  The  por- 
tion from  First  Avenue  to  the  Kasl  River  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  small  shops, 
hoarding  houses,  tenements,  and  manufactories     The  character  of  the  people  seen  on 
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the  street  changes  with  almost  every  hour  in  the  day.  In  the  early 
morning  are  seen  the  laborers  with  their  dinner  pails,  later  the  me- 
chanics and  artisans,  together  with  myriads  of  girls  who  work  in 

the  dry-g  1-  stores  farther  west,  then  the  children  going  to  school, 

and  lastly  the  shoppers  leisurely  wending  their  way  across  the  city. 
Toward  evening  the  tide  turns,  and  this  vast  stream  of  workers  flows 
back  to  the  lower  East  Side.  One  public  school  and  two  churches 
are  located  near  First  Avenue.  The  street  terminates  at  the  East 
Hivi-r  m  the  plant  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company.  From  the 
East  River  to  Second  Avenue,  Fourteenth  Street  is  lonely  and  dismal 
at  night,  showing  only  a  range  of  grimy  tenements,  storage  yards,  gas 
works,  and  small  shops.  West  of  this  its  character  improves,  and  it 
becomes  almost  immediately  one  of  the  most  important  crosstown 
Streets  of  the  city.  At  Third  Avenue,  and  from  that  point  across  the 
southern  end  of  Union  Square,  it  is  a  center  of  night  life  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  a  pushing  mass  of  people  by  day.  Where  Fourteenth  Street 
meets  Broadway  to  Fourth  Avenue  is  the  old  "Rialto,"  the  lounging 
place  for  many  a  year  of  minor  actors  and  music-hall  performers. 
Many  of  these  still  gather  under  the  lee  of  the  Morton  House.  At 
the  northeast  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Irving  Place  is  the 
Academy  of  Music:  adjoining  on  the  east  is  Tammany  Hall  and 
Ton\  I'iistor's  vaudeville  house,  making  that  a  notable  block. 

West  of  Broadway,  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  a  famous  shopping 
district  begins,  extending  two  blocks,  or  to  Sixth  Avenue.  Rich  and 
poor  meet  on  these  blocks,  and  the  shops  here  are  especially  popular 
with  the  "suburbanites."  Names  familiar  to  every  New  Yorker  are 
seen  on  the  store  fronts — Hearn's,  Rothschilds,  Macy's  on  the  south 
side  and  Alfred  Peat's  and  Macy's  Annex  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  besides  many  other  good  stores  representing  almost  every  phase 
Of  the  retail  trade.  From  9  a.m.  until  5  P.M.  the  sidewalk  is  filled 
with  shoppers.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  this  crowd  drift- 
ing along  the  walk.  It  neither  increases  in  size  nor  grows  less;  when 
shops  close  its  character  suddenly  changes,  and  is  composed  of 
thousands  of  salespeople  of  both  sexes  hurrying  to  their  homes  on 
the  east  or  west  sides.  One  of  the  old  Fourteenth  Street  mansions 
still  stands  near  Fifth  Avenue,  the  home  of  the  Van  Burens.  It  has 
ample  grounds  about  it,  old-fashioned  stables,  and  a  cow  grazes  im- 
perturbably  on  an  inclosed  green.  A  magnificent  balm  of  Gilead 
tree  on  the  street  in  front  stretches  its  branches  fifty  feet  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  is  a  curious  survival  of  constantly  changing  New  York. 
This  fine  old  house,  with  its  old-fashioned  garden,  looks  as  if  a  little 
piece  of  the  country  had  suddenly  dropped  into  this  busiest  of  thor- 
oughfares, so  quiet  and  homelike  does  it  appear. 

Beyond  Sixth  Avenue  and  to  Ninth  Avenue  the  greater  portion 
of  the  substantial  brick  and  stone  houses  once  tenanted  by  represen- 
tative NYu  Yorkers  remain.  These  are  now,  for  the  greater  part, 
boarding  houses.  From  Ninth  Avenue  to  the  river  are  factories  and 
wholesale  establishments,  this  being  the  northernmost  boundary  of 
the  market  region.  At  the  western  terminus  of  Fourteenth  Street  is 
a  ferry  to  Hoboken.    From  Eleventh  to  Tenth  Avenues  there  are  no 
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Si'^'lJ  Tv  gr°Und  "  °ccupW  by  St°rag:e  hou8ea  and  «  'table.  From 
lent  ,  tolS.nth  Avenues  are  several  la,-,-  business  IlIU,  manufacturing,.  ms  all(, 

structure  of  striking  architecture.    Across  the  way  is  the  New  York  County  Bank 

Between  L.ghth  and  Ninth  Avenues  ,  ,  „f  „„.  ,  im.  IVsl(1(.   ,  ^ 

bee,  converted  mto  boarding  houses,  giving  shelter  largely  to  the  empl  .   ,      ,  . 

retail  stores  on  Sixth  Avenue.    The  section  between  Eighth  and  Seventh  A^enuee* 

somewhat  similar  hut  several  stores  and   pS  are  h,ated  here     With  .1  Option 

the  N,n  I,  Regiment  Armory  and  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theater,  the  north  si 

he  block  he  ween  Seventh  and  Sixth  Avenues  ,  lipi,d  by  hoarding  houses     ,  >  , 

he  sou,.,  side  are  nnportant  business  n.tercsts,  and  an  especially  .uter^ng  featur 

s  the  headquarter,  m  America  of  the  Salvation  Army.    F  ,,,.,„,,  s„  ,.  ,,„„  ££ 

(iSve    1  fvenues  has  been  recognized  as  the  chief  Spanish  quarter  in  New  York 
and  this  block  is,  besides,  exceedingly  cosmopolitan 

Fifteenth  Street,  east  of  First  Avenue,  has  only  tenements  and  storage  vards 
Crossing  First  Avenue,   however,   its  character  ,,   once   improves.      He,,.   „         , '. 
southern  boundary  of  Stuyvesant  Square,  and  its  large  brownstone  bouses  ,„  J 
much  d.gmty    Beyond  Second  Avenue  to  the  west  it  is  still  a  street  of  pretentions 

Directly  east  of  Union  Square  it  is  largely  built  up  in  apart,,,  !,  .J^ 

class.     Across  the  square  and  Broadway,  on  the  corner,  is  Tiffanys.  and  to  Fifth 

Avenue  are  the  ^  .    V.  C.  A.,  a  variety  of  small  shops,  and  several  large   nurturing 

euelers-notably  Mausers.  From  Fifth  to  Sixth  Ave,,,,,.  p,„e,„.s  ;i  block  thS  £ 
h  tie  changed  ,n  externals,  the  sole  difference  I,,,,,,,  pas,  and  present  be,,,,  thai 
many  of  the  •  quality  have  moved  away  Whal  makes  tins  block  notable  a*  tl  e 
buildings  of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  College.  Fro  sTxth  to 
Ninth  Avenues  the  old  houses  are  in  a  great  measure  rented  in  floors.  Cheap 
menus  of  three,  four,  an,,  five  rooms,  their  cost  not  exceeding  twentv-.ive  ,  ,|  ' 
month,  are  here,  and  many  boa,  g  bouses.    Beyond,  to  the  rive,  an-  totoZlZl 

Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Streets  show  precisely  the  ,,,,, 

characteristics  as  regards  the  various  blocks.    On  either  side  of  S  ,    J  m  i  , 

these  cross  streets  there  is  still  an  aristocratic  section  of         families  .!  1,    he  e  ar 

lowly  vanishing.  Or,  Sixteenth  Street,  just  back  of  his  church,  a  li  Ue  to  1,  east  of 
Third  Avenue Uvea  the  noted  divine.  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford  I .,,  Sixteenth  s tree to 
JUS  west  of  Fifth  Avenue,  is  James  L.  Breeds  famous  Carbon  Studm  „  Te  same 
b  ock  are  a  number  of  tine  pnvate  bouses  ,  on  th,  south  side  of  the  s„,„  ,  „  | 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  On  Seventeenth  Street  is  the  noted  jurist  Henry  R 
Beekman.  No.  3  East  Eighteenth  Street,  just  west  of  Third  Avenue  „,  ,<s  1,  1,"'  id  ' 
was  the  hrst  apartment  house  built  in  New  York,  a  building  after  the  Frem-1  I,  • 
a  man  who  site  ,n  a  little  office  off  the  entrance  door  serves  as  co„,„,  „,  ThL  2- 
has  marvelously  polished  staircases,  and  is  much  sought  by  good  tenants 

Nineteenth  Street    Until   Second   Ave,,,,  ,s  reached,  tent  u<   l„,  

and  surroundings  preva.l      Between  S  ,  and  Third  Ave  s,  ,1  gl,  the  hni 

the  old  aristocratic  quarter  has  been  arrived  at.  the,,,  is  a  bloek  of  old  bouses  of  ,., 

respectability  as  ,,,  untouebed  by  ,be  band  of  time.     The  block  in,  diatelv  to  h 

.est  s  somewhat  lower  ,n  the  soe.al  scale.  West  of  Fourth  Avenue.  a,,,,  ,  . 
way.  business  e<l,l,ces  bave  crept  „,.    Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  many  fine 

,,r,7,M  V;;—  j™-"-       -  tin-  suU. .„„,,, '  :'  , 

residence  of  that  celebrated  New  York  be.,,,  Pete,.  Marie,   bas  I  „  ,,  ^  v 

farther  across,  the  houses,  largely  plain  three-story  residences  of  red  br,l<  '  ,  n 
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 ria.  eta,  of  the  far  £*  "  "      "'r  rivw  fttfi  ,,'<, 

Twintieth,  Twenty  pirst,  and  Twenty  second  Stuekts  t  ,i 

Hass.tbe  blocks  differing  alike     Again  all  ea  t  of  s,        ,  V  7'"" 

portion  of  the  streets  below,   rjp  u,  ti,     V    ,    .7,            T  's  "f  Q  ,,,,,( 
BeyondThirdAve  ,  ,  ,  ' 

Stables  and  su.all  bouses  cl.aractcrize  Twenty  second  Si,,....  ,      /     ,  T 

Bemoan  this,        and  Fifth  Avenue  ..„  „„.,,,,.,.,.  ,    ^      ,      '  ' 

1  I   s      "  h"     ,,ml  T" lv0nuea  Twenty!?™  S  . 2 

s     l  elsea  Squan,  the  groun.ls  and  buildings  Of  .  I  logical  K  s    f  b' 

2  S    'nT   '>,,  these,  aryg,  Is  lives  the  wealthiest  olo  

A-™    I,,,,,,  Hoffman.  Whose  persona,  fortune  doc  ,  ,„  '   ,  ' 

hons    There  are  few  more  pictu,  ta  in  ?ork  than  this  locality     IWo  | 

Tenth  Avenue  ore  sluu.s  and  factories,  huge  lumber  yards,  etc.,  to  the  rivers  bank 
lwKNTv-n,,m,  Sthkk r.  the  „,.,,  w.del,  I  ,,  c,  town  .),,,  jhfar   Now 

V"1  ■  ]t;     "'  mk"rsl  until  Third  Av,M  * roaohed  E"<  ^ thL ..  is  *i  , 

thc"f  n,    n?T  !"±snf7 "to.  -»   little  .ho,  ar 

th.  ferry    Between  Hnrd  ^ve       and  Broadway  private  I  i  b3  n  re  have 

been  fitted  up  into  stores  and  offices    a.  the  corner  of  fourtl.  Wo  Is  the  « lentral 

«Z    *  ;f/h<v         /  B,,:,,li,,K    ThiH  *tnlcturo  w«  erected  in  1869,  and  w,  

n-s  built  for  ^  oung  Men  *  «  ,hristian  Association  work  .,,  this  c.untn  Williom  E 
' il  Btatufl  "f  Wh0m  "tandS  in  front  of  the  Herald  Mu.lding,  was          of  the  prune 

-nov.-rs  ,n  orjrani.ing  tb-  Association    R  ,n  R  MoBurnoy.who  died  in  Novc  P 

1898.  was  the  first  secretory.  The  National  Academy  of  Design,  built  i„  1802  and  won 
to  be  torn _down,  is  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  opposite  the  1  M  c  \  Buildinu 

new  '""'"•"r  ""'  A'  ;"''"^     Design,  for  which  ola  -ate  plans  have  been  made 

will  be  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  and  Amsterdam  Ave,,,,..    Ifadlion  Aveuuo 

begins  at     vventythird  Street,  and  north  fn.m  tins   ,  Ma.          Square  extends  to 

Twenty  sixth  Street. 

It  .s  not  un«]  Broadway  is  crossed,  however,  that  the  importance  of  Twentv-third 
Street  be,-ou,es  evident  to  ,|,c  vis„.,r  l''or  a  block  to  .be  west(Fiftb  AVOUUC  OrOSSinff 
icrcistbemost  renowned  Shopping  OOnter  Of  Imerica.    The  sidewalk  neve-  tails,., 

t>e  lined  with  well  dressed  women  and  men,  the  streel  to  he  filled  with  the  finesl  of 
equipages.   Here  is  fashion  at  its  pastime  of  shopping,  together  with  th-  tourists  from 

Other  parts  of  the  country.    The  s,„„  „  ,„-,,.,.  other  „ljm  „  m     ^  ^ 

jjry  center  of  this  block  stands  the  mansion  of  one  of  the  Orel  families  of  \.  u  v,„  k 
-Mr.  Wiiiiam  c  Schermerhorn's.   a  peculiar  coincidence  >s  that  it  stands  in  exactly 

020 
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DEPARTMENT  BTORB  OF  BTBRN  BROTHERS,  OS   rWENTY-THIRD  STREET,  BETWEEN 
FIFTH    AMI  SIX  I'll   AVKNI  i  s 

lit*'  same  position  mi  Twenty  (hinl  Street  as  does  tin-  Vim  Uuivn  mansion  mi  Four 
te  nth  Street,     business  lias  invaded  the  next  two  blocks  t«>  tlie  west.    Small  shops  and 

a  medley  "f  establishments  till  tho  remodeled  houses,  and  the  passing  of  people  is  in 

eessant  Key  mid  Fighth  Avenue  the  old  houses  it  main,  largely  Unaltered,  though  not 
with  the  tenants  of  years  ago  in  them.  These  people  have  moved  farther  uptown 
A  noted  house  in  this  block  i^  the  three  stor\  briok,  Bel  fur  hack  from  the  street,  and 
close  to  Ninth  Avenue,  wliieh  was  once  the  home  of  l.ilv  Langtry.  The  next  liouse  to 
the  east  is  pointed  out  as  hu\  ing  been  the  residence  of  .losie  Mansfield. 

Between  Ninth  and  Tenth  \ venues,  on  the  north  side,  extending  from  avenue  to 
avenue,  is   a    row  of  old-fashioned,  artistically  planned  llOUSOt   far   back    from  the 
tV2« 
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s„  ,  -  I  ion  Terrace.     In  f  I  of  each  house  is  a  deep  lawn 

i  Izl*  I  *  •  a— *  the fen* at  the  foot 

of  tin*  street  are  large  factories.  ^ 
TwBim  FOURTH  SPREE!  lias,in  several  particulars,  a  fame  of  its  ow n.    Its  c  urse 
from  the  East  River  leads  pa*!  squalid  tenement  rows  to  Second  Avenue  whew 

over  to   hexing         Ave          is  B  series  of  low  building*.     It  has    he  most  extensive 

horse  markc  of  New  *ork.  Sales  of  horses  go  on  here  daily,  and  these  two  blocks 
ore  forever  filled  with  steeds  that  are  being  put  through  their  paces.  Across  Madison 
sMu.,,,-  Twontj  fourth  Street  puts  on  a  new  face;  it  1  un.es  theatrical  and  then 

French  For  two  blocks  the  Street  has  little  else  t  han  theatrical  lodging  houses  and 
French  restaurants     .lust  hefore  Seventh  Avein.e  is  reached  the  negro  quarter  begins, 

and  cullud  folks  are  everv  when-  ...  evidence.  Across  Eighth  Avenue  a  purely  pro- 
sa,,.  and  or.l.uan  (dock  follow*  Beyond  Ninth  Avenue,  hacking  up  against  the 
houses  of  London  Terrace,  is  a  row  of  brick  cottages,  all  of  different  patterns,  known 
historically  as  '  The  Little  II-. uses  on  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,"  These  have  an 
especial  interest  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  From  Tenth  Avenue  to  the  river  are 
the  customer]  lumber  yards,  etc 

TWBNTY-FIFTH,  Twknty  sixth.  Twksty -skvknth.  TWENTY-EIGHTH,  and  TWENTY- 
NINTH  STREETS  differ  very  little  in  their  general  characteristics.  From  the  river  to 
Third  IvOUUe  tenements  and  industries  take  up  every  inch  of  ground;  from  thereto 
Madison  Avenue  extend  a  medley  of  private  houses,  small  and  plain,  some  used  for 
business;  stables;  and  recently  erected  apartment  houses,  where  rents  will  average 
about  thirtj  dollars  a  month  Close  to  Madison  Avenue  are  some  excellent  houses. 
These  streets  on  both  sides  of  Fifth  Avenue  are  much  cut  into  by  business  nowadays 
and  are  favorite  stations  for  modistes,  milliners,  tailors,  and  curio  people.  Close  to 
Broadway  a  few  tall  buildings  have  been  erected;  yet  the  people  of  position  have  by 
no  means  entirely  vanished  from  here.  On  Twenty-fifth  Street,  just  west  of  Broad- 
way, lives  the  Rev  Morgan  1>.\,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Bronsou  is  but  a  few  doors 
away  On  Twenty  sixth  St  reel,  bet  ween  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues  (here  the  north 
side  of  Madison  Square).,  in  handsome  brownstone  houses,  reside  I.  Townsend  Burden, 
Adrian  Iselin,  dr.,  .1,  F  Kernoid.au,  George  Work,  Mi's.  Burke-Koehe,  and  Adrian 
[selin,  Sr.  At  No.  401  West  Twenty-ninth  Street  is  the  Life  Building,  where  is  the 
studio  of  that  famous  illustrator,  Charles  Paiia  Gibson.  At  No.  S  Fast  Twenty-ninth 
Street  is  the  home  of  Thomas  Hitchcock  ;  at  No.  1(5  of  the  same  street  is  the  residence 
of  the  l\ev  Thomas  J.  Dueey. 

Across  Broadway  on  these  streets  the  night  life  of  New  York  is  apt  to  show  at  its 
best,  and  especially  on  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Streets.  Between  Broadway 
and  Sixth  Avenue  is  the  (  Iriental  Tenderloin  quarter  Ilrinking  places  are  litted  up  in 
the  most  lavish  Oriental  style  and  are  known  by  such  names  as  the  Cairo  Smoking 
iJoom.  Bohemian  Palm  Garden,  and  similar  names  designed  to  attract  the  patronage 
Of  the  Tenderloin  all-nighters.  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Streets  have  cross- 
town  Street  ear  lines.  Beyond  Sixth  \\enne  are  French  in  profusion,  with  many 
typical  table  d'h6te  restaurants.  Beyond  Seventh  Avenue  there  are  many  negroes. 
Across  to  Ninth  Avenue  from  this  point  the  blocks  are  commonplace  and  merely  lower 
middle  class  Westward  to  the  river  there  extends  from  Ninth  Avenue  a  thickly 
populated  slum,  mainly  of  Irish  workmen  and  their  families 
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Thirtieth,  Thirty-first,  Thirty  second,  and  Thirty  third  Streets  have,  east  of 
Third  Avenue,  tenement*,  private  houses  now  let  in  floors,  and  latolj  buill  aparl 
mi  nts  ..f  |.h<-  miiiic  character  ;is  the  preceding  (.'roup  of  streets,    At  Thirty-fourth  Street 

the  old  Fourth  Avenue  horse-car  tunnel,  buill  under  the  Park  Avenue  bill,  com 

nionces     West  of  Fourth  A  venue  one  steps  on  tin-  slopes  ..I  Murray  Hill,  ouee  the 

synonym  of  tho  locality  <>f  greatest  fashion,  and  still  of  its  former  fame    Pine  aparl 

meul  DOUSes  dot  these  few  block*  now,  with  rents  that  go  as  high  as  three  hundred 
dollars  a  month     Between   Fifth   Avenue  anil  Broadway  there  is  m  ik-Ii  business  in 

the  way  of  fashionable  tailors,  high  class  restanianis.  etc  At  No.  20  Fast  Thirtieth 
Street, Dr. St  John  Etoosa  lives;  No  B  West  Thirty-second  Street  is  the  home  of  Klisha 
Dyer,  Jr,   Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue  come  together  at  Thirty  third  stn  et  Greeley 

Square  is  the  name  (riven  to  the  triangle  thus  formed     These  side  streets  to  the  west- 
ward are  given  up  to  the  French  and  negro  colonies,  to  much  manufacturing,  and  to 
buildings  thai  grow  more  and  mora  Shabby  OS  they  approach  the  river,  llnalh  degen 
crating  jut,,  a  slum  around  the  New    York  Central   freight  yards,  from  Thirtieth  to 
Thirty  third  Street*.    This  soetion  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  troublesome  in  New  York. 

Thirty-fourth  Street  is  the  third  wide  strict  of  the  numbered  streets  crossing  tin- 
island  from  nvcr  to  river,  and  is  yearly  be  ning  "f  greater  importance  to  New  York, 

At  its  B2as1  River  end  tl>"  Long  Island  Railroad  ferryboats  land  \  branoh  of  the 
elevated  railroad  runs  down  to  rnoOt  thom,  darkening  tins  stroot  up  to  Third  Avenue 

Tins  portion  i>f  it  consists  of  tenements  and  small  shops,  and  has  not  even  the  saving 
grace  of  pieturcsipicness.  Directly  Third  Avenue  is  crossed,  however,  the  entire  aspect 
of  the  street  changes.  It  is  at  once  hroad  and  fine,  Murra\  Bill  commences  immc 
diately.    At  lirst  there  are  brownstone  private  houses  and  lofty  apart  mints     At  the 

spur  of  the  hill  at  Park  Avenue  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  spots  of  central  New  York  ; 

from  here  the  three  blocks  across  to  Broadwa\  are  a  highway  of  SOOioty,  Henrv  OleWS 
lives  ,it  No  '.i  West  Thirh  -fourth  Street,  Bra}  ton  Ives,  «  hose  hook  collections  an-  mar 
velous.at  No.  44  East  Thirty-fourth  Stroot.  Tho  blocks  between  Park  and  Fifth  Avenues 
are  much  diversilied  as  to  domestic  architecture  A  famous  resident  here  is  F  Hop 
kinson  Smith,  author  and  artist. 

Between  Fifth  Avenue  ami  Broadway  Thirty  fourth  sti  t  is  much  of  a  business 

street.    Across  Broadway  K<  iter  and  Mini's  music  hall  ami  many  theatrical  boarding 

houses  give  it  unending  gayetj      The  la  us   Dr.  Abraham  .lac-obi  and  his  no  less 

celebrated  wife,  Mary  I'utnam  Jacobi,  are  located  OH  the  south  side  of  the  street,  near 
BrOSdway.  Ad  joining  is  a  line  new  hotel,  the  Herald  Square  To  the  west  is  thence  a 
pleasant  residence  street,  with  nearly  all  the  old  houses  yet  in  place,  the  line  only 

broken  here  and  there  h\  i  lern  apartments.    Such  as  have  I  u  built  command  rent 

of  one  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  sometimes  more,  for  four  or  live  small  rooms. 
Thirty  fourth  Street  holds  its  caste  to  Ninth  Avenue,  has  a  good  block  to  the  west  of 
this,  and  then  plunges  abruptly  down  a  steep  hill  betw  i  minor  factories  to  the  river. 

Thirti  fifth,  Thirty  sixth,  Thirty-seventh,  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth, 
Fortieth,  and  Forty  first  Streets  may  readily  be  grouped  together,  for  they  do  not 
differ  ill  any  important  details,  except  thai  the  end  of  East  Fortieth  Street  presents  a 
peculiar  appearance,  the  south  side  being  on  a  level  with  the  streets  south  of  it,  while  the 
eastern  half  of  the  block  on  the  north  side  is  a  high  stone  wall  which  meets  the  houses 
w  inch  front  on  1'rospect  Pis  i  top  of  a  bluff  which  extends  to  Forty-third  Street. 

These  eastern  ends  show  poverty  and  s.       manufacturing;  tho  center  blocks,  wealth, 

and  the  life  and  carnival  of  New  York  ;  and  their  western  portions,  commonplace  com 
petencc,  as  reflected  ill  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  lower  middle  class.    The  sections  to 
the  i-iist  of  these  streets  arc  dismal,  and  the  pinchn.".  of  the  shoe  is  plainh  evident 
•  VJ.N 
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the  sec  tions  of  the  west  are  dreary,  ami  do  not  lend  themselves  to  description  save 

beyond  Ninth  Ave  nue,  where  the  West  Side  slums  (Hell's  Kitchen)  continue.  Never- 
theless, for  three  or  four  blocks  along  the  renter,  these-  streets  have  enough  action  and 
elegance  to  moke  thom  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  town.     A  hurried  glance 

at  sou,,-  of  the   iseholders  will  give  convincing  proof  of  this     I  »n  Ihirty  hfth  Street, 

just  east  of  Park  Avenue,  at  No.  183,  which  was  the  house  of  the  late  Colonel  S.  V. 
R.  Cruger.  lives  Dr.  Parkhurst.  Near  Fifth  Avenue  reside  George  De  Forest  Lord, 
Dolancy  Kane.  Dr.  William  T.  Bull,  and  Mrs.  George  Tiffany,  the  numbers  of  these 
houses  respectively  being  8,  7.  85,  and  40  West.  Thirty-sixth  Street  boasts,  to  the  west, 
F,  K'.Sturgis  at  No  It,  and  Kdinund  L.  Has  In  s  at  No.  20;  to  the  east,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Jr.,  at  No.  8.  Percy  Pyne  at  No.  36.  and  John  E,  Parsons  at  No.  30.  Along 
Thirty-seventh  Street  there  arc,  to  the  east,  at  No.  ti  Peter  Marie,  at  No.  14  the  Rev. 
Henry  .).  Van  Dyke  (recently  called  to  a  professorship  at  Princeton),  at  No.  19  Parke 
Godwin,  at  No.  35  General  Charles  F.  Roe,  Thirty-eighth  Street  has  Delancy  Nicoll 
at  No  123  Fast.  On  Thirty-ninth  Street,  west  of  the  '-Avenue,"  are  H.  W.  McVickar 
at  No.  9,  the  Rev.  Wilt....  Merle  Smith  at  No,  88,  D.  Willis  James  at  No.  40,  and  Col- 
onel  George  Bliss  at  No  r.4  Fortieth  Street  has.  at  No.  2(5  West,  Dr.  Hermann  Knapp, 
the  great  oc  ulist.  At  No.  17  East  Forty-lirst  lives  A.  Lanfear  Norrie.  Spacious  and 
gorgeous  are  the-  houses  in  th.  se  handsome  residence  blocks.  None  of  them  are  very 
new,  but  without  exception  all  are  elegant  and  costly.  The  houses  here  can  hardly 
bo  rented  short  of  four  or  tive  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  majority  are  in  long 
brownstone  rows,  though  here  and  there  can  be  seen  some  novel  architecture. 

West  ol  Sixth  A ven i  n  these  streets,  across  the  length  of  one  short  block,  is  the 

literal  center  Of  the  town  to-day  On  the  corner  of  Thirty-lifth  Street  and  Broadway, 
the  upper  end  of  Herald  Square,  is  the  center  of  the  uptown  Rialto.  The  streets  here 
are  simph  feeders  to  Broad  wa}  ,  they  have  few  important  buildings  of  their  own. 
they  are  merged  into  the  life  of  the  great  highway  here,  both  by  day  and  by  night. 
W  est  of  Seventh  Avenue  characterless  blocks  run,  as  has  been  said,  down  to  the  Hud- 
son River  Here  is  the  great  section  of  New  York  where  there  are  few  well-to-do.  few- 
very  poor,  a  city  in  itself  of  small  incomes,  no  pleasures,  and  nothing  of  color  in  the 
streets  to  attract  the  eye. 

FORTY-SECOND  Street  shows  picturesqueness  from  First  to  Second  Avenues, 
extending  over  a  terrace  formed  by  the  bluff  from  Fortieth  to  Forty-third  Streets. 
Tins  terrace  goes  by  the  name  of  Prospect  Place.  There  is  a  cut  through  the  bluff 
where  the  street  cars  go  on  to  the  river,  and  on  each  side  of  this  cut  the  street  extends 
to  the-  top  of  the  terrace  Whatever  of  novelty  Forty-second  Street  has  at  its  com- 
mencement, however,  is  quickly  lost,   Along  its  entire  length  it  presents,  except  on 

one  block,  nothing  but  a   umercial  aspect      For  several  years  it  has  been  growing 

in  business  importance ;  it  is  now  a  close  second  to  Twenty-third  Street  in  this  regard. 
<  >\\  ing  to  the  railroad  terminus  at  the-  Grand  Central  Station,  suburbanites  and  tourists 
know  it  better  than  almost  any  other  CTOSStown  street  in  New  York. 

Until  Lexington  Avenue  is  reached,  Forty-second  Street  shows  only  tenements  and 
small  shops  Beyond  this  it  begins  to  give- indications  of  its  business  importance.  A 
branch  of  the  Elevated  road  to  the  Grand  Central  Station  darkens  it  from  Third  to 
Park  Avenues;  at  this  point  stores  and  office  buildings,  which  have  businesses  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  commence,  and,  with  the  exception  of  several  high-class 
apartment  houses,  line  hotels,  the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  fine  building  of 
Harmonic  Club  interspersed,  continue  in  unbroken  line  until  the  junction  of 
Broadwaj  and  Seventh  Avenue  is  reached  Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  is 
Bryant  Park  and  the  vast  building  (in  progress)  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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From  Brnadwa.\  to  Seventh  Avenue  (a  short  Mod,)  is  the  large  new  I'abst  Building 

and  the  Hotel  Motropolc    On  the  west  oornerol  Seventh  Avenue  is  Oscar  Bammer- 

stein's  Int. 'st  theater  venture    the  Victoria.     West  of  Seventh  Avenue  there  is  .,  block 

or  two  of  residences,  now  nearly  all  boarding  houses,  with  Hovcral  good  apartment 

houses.    From  Ninth  to  Flevcnth   Avenues  a  poorer  class  of  three  and  four  storj 

t>..:(i-<tni{.'  houses,  with  s..mr  small  shops  intorsporsed    Boyond,  to  the  West  Hhorc 

Railroad  Ferry,  arc  several  saloons,  street  car  stables,  ami  vacant  lot*. 

FOHTY  THIItl),  FORTY-FOURTH,  FORTY-FIFTH,  FORTY  SIXTH,  and  FORTY-SEVENTH 
STKF.ETs  have  every  I  hing  in  common  as  Street**,     There  is  little  to  choose  between 

them  in  buildings  or  inhabitants  from  river  to  river.  Bach  is  broken  by  the  railroad 
yards  of  the  Grand  <  fontral  Station,  which  have  an  area  two  blocks  h  ide  and  live  [ong, 

from  I'orl.v  second  Streot  north,  and  each  street,  therefore,  lias  practicalh   no  exisl 

ance  from  Lexington  to  Madison  Avenues.    Forty  third  Street,  fiko  Fortj  Orel  and 

Forty  second,  is  on  the  bluff  botweon  Firs!  and  Socond  Avenues.  Steps  h  ad  from  the 
Side  of  the  Cliff  tO  Pirsl  Avenue,  whence  the  street  continues  to  the  river.  Across  town 
from  the  Fast  Hiver  to  the  railroad  yards  these  streets  arc  lined  with  tenements  of  the 
lowest  olaSS.     All  nationalities  except  Italians  .'luster  in  lh<  m     Here  is  a  large  "  poor 

Jew "  district,  This  is  a  slum  region  of  Now  York  Oity  of  Bomo  years' standing,  and 

it  has  lately  heen  taken  up  by  SI.   Bartholomew's  Church,  under  the  direction  of 

Dr.  Greer, 

Prom  Ma. lis., ii  Avenue  to  Fifth  Avenue  are  rows  of  stately  houses  of  hrownstone 
Some  ..f  the  in., s|  notahle  people  <,f  New  York  live  in  them.    At  No   II   Fast  Fortj 
fourth  Street  resides  G  C.  I'.eaman.  the  lawyer;  at  No.  lit  Fast  Forty-fifth  Street  lives 
Frederic  K  ('..iidert.     In  the  Uenaisaance,  a  line  apartment  house  on  the  corner  of 
Forty-third  Street  and  Fifth  Ave  ■  ,  is  lien   Wither  Swayne     On  Forty-sixth  Street, 

near  Fifth  Avenue,  lives  the  Rov.  W,  1'.  Faunco  (John  l>  Rockefeller's  pastor);  Dr 

Charles  L  Dana,  the  neurologist;  ami  Mayor  Roberl  \  Van  Wyek.  On  Forty  seventh 
Street  lives  . I.  Ilarscn  Rhodes  Forty  third  Street,  directly  WOSt  of  Fifth  Avenue  was 
until  lately  mainly  a  street  of  stahles ;  now  some  of  the  lu  st  eluhs  and  societies  of 
New  York  have  huilt  upon  it     The  pretties!  lire  engine  house  in  the  city  is  in  this 

block,  <>n  diagonally  opposite  oornors  of  Fifth  Avenue  at  Forty-fourth  street  are 

the  In.,  most  famous  caterers  ami  iTHtanvateurS  in  New  York— Louis  Sherry  and 
Charles  Delmouieo.  The  stables  and  miscellaneous  structures  on  these  two  streets 
hetween  Madison  and  Fifth  Avenues  make  a  rather  incongruous  mixture, 

Beyond  Sixth  and  Over  I"  Eighth  A  venue,  especially  hetween  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
the  blocks  are  tilled  with  houses  of  good  class,  many  of  them  excellent  hoarding 

houses      line   is   not  extreme  fail  ,   hut   much  .,11111011       A    few    m,  .derate  pile.  .1 

apartment  houses  are  interspersed  The  Aslor  estate  owns  rows  of  gra\ stone 
dwellings  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues  West  of  Fighlh  \\cuue  there  ai'O 
some  pleasant  ,,l.l  fashioned  dwellings,  hut  for  the  most  part,  from  here  to  the  river, 

Irish  ami  (Jcrinan  1  ■hauics  live,  and  the  tenements  an-  greatly  crowded.    On  Forty 

fifth  Street,  hetween  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues,  is  a  block  of  low  lying  stahles  that 

have  studios  on  their  upper  ll  's     The  Lest  known  Of  these  studios  goes  by  the  name 

Of  "The  Holbein."    At  the  Hudson  Kiver.  from  Fort  \  second  to  Forty  fourth  Sti  t.s, 

is  the  immense  Miggins  carpet  faotoi  J 

Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth,  Fift\  first,  and  Fifty-second  stukkts 

call  for  no  special  Comment,  From  several  1. locks  south  of  this  point,  in  fad.  the  cross 
town  streets  are  all  much  alike.  A  block  on  either  side  of  Fifth  Avenue,  generally 
across  Madison  Avenue,  and  in  a  more  modi  Tied  degree  over  to  Seventh  V  venue,  are 
locations  Of  extreme  fashion  While  the  newest  site  for  great  New  York  mansions  is 
CM(  ) 


above  Fifty-ninth  Street  on  Fifth  Avenue  or  just  on  it.  only  a  fraction  of  society  has 
as  yet  established  itself  there  Fven  as  far  over  as  Third  Avenue  ...  the  east  there  are 
good  private  residences  on  these  streets.  Beyond  Third  Avenue  it  continues  to  be 
homelike  and  cheerful    Bers  was  once  a  really  good  section  of  New  YorkCity  ;  now 

„,  r  class  New  York  has  forgotten  it.  but  the  houses  are  still  comfortable;  well-to-do 

German  families  inhabit  tl.e.n  nowadays.  From  Forty-ninth  Street  to  Fifty-hrst  Street. 
.„,  a  bluff  overhanging  the  Fast  Hiver,  is  Bkkkman  PLACE,  fall  of  stately  brownstones. 
BIitohell  Place  leads  up  t..  Beekman  Place  from  First  Avenue  Along  in  this  sec- 
tion the  poverty  of  the  Fast  Side  has  for  the  moment  vanished  completely.  The  last 
block  on  Fast  Fiftieth  Street  is  called  DUNSl  OMB  PLACE.  It  terminates  in  the  bluff 
over  the  riv.-r  bank. 

Along  Park  Avenue  there  are  several  great  institutions,  and  at  Fiftieth  and  Fifty- 
lirst  Streets  the  twin  towers  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  its  adjoining  Orphan  Asy- 
lum overshadow  all.  All  els.-  arc  rows  of  costly  residences.  On  Forty-eighth  Street, 
at  No  35  West,  lives  Rev  Dr.  Charles  H.  Baton;  at  No.  lfi,  Warner  Van  Norden;  Dr. 
Landon  Carter  Gray  is  at  No  0  Bast  Forty-ninth  Street;  Augustin  Daly  has  his  home 
at  No  II  West  Fiftieth  Street  .  while  Andrew  Carnegie's  house  is  No.  5  West  Fifty- 
flrst  ,  and  CO.  Iselin's  and  Mrs  Flliot  F.  Shepard  s  are  at  No.  11  and  at  No.  2  West 
Filly-second  Street,  respectively  Across  Seventh  Avenue  on  these  streets  a  curious 
region  is  reached— blocks  of  stables,  some  private  and  handsomely  fitted  up.  and 
towering  apartment  houses  alongside.  Between  Broadway  and  Eighth  Avenue  there 
arc  onlj  conventional  New  York  houses,  some  boarding  places,  some  occupied  by 
p.  opl.  of  moderate  means  Here  again  the  shabby  genteel  commences  to  unfold. 
Beyond  Eighth  Avenue  houses  and  residents  drop  much  in  the  social  scale.  Thence 
to  the  river,  especially  beyond  Ninth  Avenue,  it  is  little  better  than  a  slum. 

Ft i' ty  THIRD  STREET,  t<>  the  cast  of  Lexington  Avenue,  shows  only  a  poor  grade  of 
private  houses  of  small  size,  and  of  tenements  ;  nor  is  it  until  Fifth  Avenue  is  readied 
thai  it  becomes  of  moment  as  a  residence  street.  To  the  west  is  a  handsome  block; 
one  of  the  prominent  residents  is  Mrs  Ward  McAllister  Al  Sixth  Avenue  the  Colum- 
bus Avenue  elevated  turns  int..  Fifty-third  Street,  thence  to  the  river  front  it  is  a 
gloomy  street  of  tenements,  shops,  warehouses,  stables,  and  boarding  houses. 

FIFTY-FOURTH,  Fifty  fifth,  and  Fifty-sixth  Streets.— On  either  side  of  Fifth 
Avenue  there  are  palatial  houses  and  celebrated  residents.  West  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues,  is  one  of  the  best-known  blocks  in  the  city. 

\i  g  .'tie  rs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  and  Isidor  Wormser  the 

banker,  live  here  ( in  Fast  Fifty-fifth  Street  are  D.  H.  McAlpin  (the  tobacco  magnate), 
■  loseph  Larocque,  and  Robert  Bonner.  In  the  Carnegie  Studio  Building  (connected 
with  <  'arnegie  Music  Ball)  at  Fifty  sixth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  there  are,  among 
many  other  musicians,  authors,  artists,  and  dramatists  of  note,  Clyde  Fitch  and  Walter 
1  'amr.  iSCll 

To  Third  Avenue  these  streets  abound  in  tenements  from  the  river  side,  though  here 
and  there  a  few  houses  of  a  former  era  suggest  a  better  past.  Fifty-fourth  Street,  be- 
tween Lexington  and  Third  Avenues,  is  much  given  to  manufacturing.  On  Fifty-fifth 
and  Fifty  sixth  Streets  some  good  houses  yet  remain.  Between  Lexington  and  Madison 
Avenues  over  across  Park  Avenue,  are  rows  of  hrownstone  dwellings,  high  m  favor. 
The  Fifth  Avenue  blocks  have  already  been  described  ;  then  come  rows  of  stables  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues,  and  in  the  next  block  west,  apartment  bouses  that 
tire  costly  to  live  in,  two  hundred  dollars  a  month  being  no  unusual  figure  here,  though 
low-priced  places  may  be  found,  ami  thence  east  of  Broadwav  the  commonplace 
again,  and  m  ar  the  river  front  it  is  very  little  better  than  slums 
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FUUK  INTEREST! \ ( i   AND  WIDELY   KNOWN   CITIZEN'S  OK  NEW  YORK. 


FilTYKEVKNTlI  Sthkkt.  f  the  broadest  and  fin,*!  slml.,.,  NOW  York, II ^taOSt 

uniiominthohighok  !  its  dwellings  ft  Ninth  kve  , to F»mt Avenue,  Weetof 

Nt^venuethSreareag  Icl.  faparl  at  and  private  1   I.  has  n.-  -,  h 

on^ltkTl  i.  give  -  ,   vining  el-e  than  ^^^0U^i  ^ 

Thirdand  Lexington  Ivo  b  \  hero  business  prevaili  exclusively.  All  el«  in  iwtj 

I   .  ,    s  ■.  are  rosido  -   The  block,  tot  ast   I  t  of  Fifth  Avenue  have 

,  ,   ,.  w.n  I  llionairo.  -.1   ietj  per  age.  than  any  other  two 

S   riee    T  .  oast,  at  No.  1,  in  I!.™,  .n-.,-,.,.  .„  n-  *  »\™^»«' 

feudal  like,  castle  of  Collin  I"  Huntington.    West  of  .1..-  •Avenue    live-    No  I.  «  - 

S  Lderbilt;  No.  2,  Harry  Payne  Whi  jr  ;  No  UEtaw  ;  HajMa 

s  K,  -lv;       12,  ox-Mayor  William  L  Bti  g;  No  88,  Ralph  N.  B  lis, of  Meadow- 

brookf  oi  erofwhip;  No.  85,  W,  J.  Sohioffolin.   On  th<  ..1— 

SMI,  uvnuv  in  ih«-  fa  us  studio  building,  the  Sherwood,  are  such  npraMntatm 

a:,  ',,;1m  a.,.'s,s  us  Mi  H  Blaahflcld,  Carroll  Beekwith, William  A.  Coffin,  Muller 

Ury.  J.  A.  Dolph,  and  Carlton  Chapman. 

Across  sc-v-i.tl.  Av,,      on  the  northwest  corner  of  .ins  .treot,  ii  the  bugei apartment 

hotel  « is  'no    <  >thor  QOtablo  apart  nta  art  lithor  n  f  the  waj .   Dhere  are  no 

„„,.,■  i  ding*  of  .ins  class  in  all  Ne*  5  ork   Here  is  also  the  boautifu  building  ol  he 

Architectural  League  and  Amorlcan  Fine  Arts  Booiety.  Near  Ninth  Avenue  lives  the 
Rev.  R  S.  MaoArthur,  the  famous  Baptist  minister 

Rivbiwidk  Tbrraob  is  botwoen  Fiftj  Boventh  and  Fifty  ninth  streets  on  the  blufl 
overlooking  the  Bast  River.   Nice  private  houws  with  plots  of  ground  hue  the  street 

Fifty-eighth  Strbbt's  mosl  notable  seen....  is  at  the  Plaza;  the  Bolkenhayn, 
a  most  exclusive  apartment,  is  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  next  to  it  is  the 
famous  Riding  Club.  Between  Sixth  mid  Seventh  Avenues  are  great  apartments.  To 
both  east  and  weal  of  those  three  conter  avenues  are  cheaper  apartments  and  houses, 

tenements  and  staid. -s  (W.  T.  Wardwell.  of  Prohibition  fame,  lives  on  th.s  street 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues.) 

Kiin  ninth  Si'if i'. v.'v  is  anotiier  great  en.vdown  thoroughfare;  between  Eighth 

and  Fifth  Avenues  it  is  Known  as  Central  Park  South.  Here  there  are  superb 
apartment  houses,  famous  hotels  and  dubs.  The  most  noted  of  the  apartments  arc 
the  Navarro  <.n  the  comer  of  Seventh  Avenue,  a  row  of  great  buildings  with 
huge  inner  OOUrtS     Here  one  may  rent  suites   of  rooms  up  to  eight  thousand  dol 

lan  a  year,  unfurnished    These  are  " double-deoker  Hats,"  each  being  built  on  two 
floors,  the  sleeping  rooms  boing 
above  the  living  and  reooption 
apartments.  No  apartments  in 

New  York  are  liner  than  these 
From  all  the  windows  of  these 
blocks  there  is  a  superb  view 
over  the  green  of  <  'cntrnl  l'ark. 
On  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue 
is  the  great  departn.ent  stoif 

of  Bloomingdale  Brothers;  be- 
yond here  it  is  a  street  of  mis- 
cellaneous businesses  and  fac- 
tories, down  to  the  Fast  Hiver 
West  of  Fighth  Avenue  Fifty 
ninth  Street  presents  for  a 
block  somewhat  the  same  char- 
OM'J 
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-W- i~    B,y  I  N,..,  A   -...v.; 

..real  institutions,  Kooscvelt  Hospital  and  ( -die-  o  1  by  s..  ..u.s 

..^l.lv  ,  arded    The  rets  asked  in  th-se  two  districts,  respectively,  tell  the  stoiy. 

On  the  35  B  de,  fourtl  and  dollars  is  the  I  -  for  a  house  ;  twenty-eigM  hundred 

dollars  («  ith  a  fe  table  exceptions,  for  an  apartment  :  wh.le  within  range  of  Fifth 

venue.  f,,,m  Sixtieth  to  Eightieth  Street,  the  finest  dwelling  can  not  be  secured  ^ 

less  „  *  ...  ten  .1  and  dollars  a  year,  nor  the  best  apartments  ^  '^  ^n 

tiv-  bund.,,!  dollars    II  v.,-.  most  of  the  residents  on  and  near  Fifth  Avenue  own 

the  houses  in  which  they  live.    Civ „ 

BIXTY-FIRST,  SIXTY-8B00ND,  SiXTY-THIRD,  SlXTY-FOUBTH,  SIXTY-FIFTH  hlXTN- 
BIXTH  SIXTY-8BVBNTH,  SlXTY-BIQHTH,  and  S.XTY  -NINTH  STREETS  display  the  same 
„,,„,,,  characteristics.  From  the  Fas,  River  to  Second  Avenue  the  blocks  are 
Mn.se  of  a  tenement  region.   Only  the  high  ground  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  East  River 

here  slot         gradually  to  the  north,  and  the  wide  avenues  (Avenue  A  and  First 

We  »)  .-deem  tins  par.  of  the  city  fl  I  actual  squalor.    The  crosstown  streets  are 

Closely  built  up,  bul  the  avenues  mentioned  have  many  vacant  lots,  and  there  is  ample 

playground  for  the  children.  Because  of  this  hill  and  the  swift-flowing  current  of 
the  river  at  these  points  there  are  no  docks  or  piers  as  farther  downtown.  The  view  to 

,1  ast  overlooks  the  public  buildings  for  the  unfortunate  and  criminals  of  both 

sexes  on  Blackwell'S  Island-structures  of  rough  gray  stone,  that  are  picturesque  at 
this  distance— and  bevond  is  the  Long  Island  shore. 

The  people  living  here  are  in  great  part  Germans  of  the  mechanic  class,  with  a 
.sprinkling  of  Irish.    <  if  later  years  many  Bohemians  have  crept  in,  and  now  almost 

 pletelj  populate  certain  blocks.    Old-fashioned  tenements  comprise  the  bulk  of 

the  buildings,  with  rows  of  small  brick  private  houses  here  and  there  (mainly  let  out 
in  floors),  and  a  f.  w  minor  manufactories.  Fourteen  dollars  a  month  is  the  average 
price  Of  an  apartment  or  flat  Many  lots  are  yet  vacant,  but  they  are  probably  des- 
tined for  Cheap  modern  Hat  houses 

Between  Third  and  Second  Avenues,  along  these  streets,  the  district  improves  very 
little  1  to  a  raised  structure,  between  Sixty-fifth  and  Sixty-seventh  Streets,  and  these 
two  avenues,  are  the  car  yards  of  the  Third  Avenue  elevated  railroad.  Tenements  alter- 
nate with  private  houses,  few  of  which  are  occupied,  however,  by  a  single  family, 
i  >ver  the  two  hlocks,  from  Third  to  Fourth  .here  Park)  Avenues  these  streets  begin  to 
change  Here  is  the  edge  of  the  fashion  a  trifle  farther  westward.  Sixtieth,  Sixty-first 
and  Sixty-second  Streets  for  these  two  blocks  show  almost  solid  rows  of  brownstone 
dwellings.  The  streets  immediately  above  are  tilled  largely  with  the  stables  of  the 
rich,  medium-class  apartments,  and  with  the  brick  and  stone  piles  of  the  great  chari- 
table institutions  that  are  chief  features  of  the  upper  East  Side.  The  blocks  from 
l'ark  Avenue  to  Fifth,  especially  the  blocks  west  of  Madison  Avenue,  contain  the 
finest  residences  of  this  part  of  Manhattan,  these  buildings  being  only  surpassed  by 
those  fronting  directly  on  Fifth  Avenue  from  Fifty-ninth  Street  up.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  in  the  construction  of  these  houses,  and  they  are  of  varied  designs.  Many 
of  them  are  literal  palaces  both  without  and  within.    Those  most  beautiful  archi- 
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tecturally  lit-  between  Madison  ami  Fifth  Avenues,  tlie  residences  between  Madi- 
son and  Park  Avenues  being  generally  <»f  the  older  New  York  type  of  unadorned 
brownstone. 

Some  of  New  York's  most  noted  men  live  here.  On  East  Sixty  second  Street.  ;it 
No.  19,  lives  ex-Justice  Joseph  F.  Daly;  at  No  25,  General  Frederick  l>  (irant; 
Carl  Schurz  has  his  home  at  No.  L6  Fast  Sixty-fourth  ;  and  Seth  Low,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  at  No.  30;  at  No.  H  Fast  Sixty  sixth  Street,  I>r.  (ienrgc  F.  Shrady 
lives;  John  D.  Crimmins's  home  is  at  No.  4'»  Fast  Sixty-eighth  Street  .  on  Fast  Sixty- 
ninth  live  John  Clatlin  and  Flihu  Hoot  at  NoS  29  and  86  respectively. 

West  of  Central    Park   the  character  of  these  streets  again  changes     To  Tenth 

Avenue  the  land  is  only  partly  built  upon.    Except  in  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth 

Streets,  where  there  are  rows  of  very  good  modern  brownstone  houses,  the  structures 
that  have  gone  up  are  mainly  apartment  houses  of  the  cheaper  order,  tenanted  by  a 
shifting,  migratory  population.  The  two  blocks  noted  above  have  substantial  resi- 
dences, but  elsewhere  this  territory  seems  in  a  transition  state,  waiting  to  have  its 
future  character  determined. 

Beyond  Tenth  Avenue  there  stretches  one  of  the  most  crowded  tenement  districts 
of  New  York.  In  these  great  barracks  of  houses  live  Scandinavians,  negroes,  and  a 
host  of  representatives  of  other  nationalities.  Most  of  the  men  of  these  tenements 
work  in  the  New  York  Central  yards  along  the  Hudson  River  shore.  Sixtieth  and 
Sixty-first  Streets  from  Tenth  Avenue  can  boast  of  what  are  probably  the  steepest 
hills  in  all  New  York.  The  effect  of  the  tenement  roofs,  looking  down  these  streets, 
is  novel  in  the  extreme.  The  streets  are  poorly  lighted,  and  the  squalor  is  great  The 
blocks  are  very  long  here,  and  several  of  them,  it  has  been  stated  by  statisticians,  have 
more  human  beings  living  on  them  than  have  any  other  blocks  in  the  city.  Besides 
the  railroad  yards  here  there  are  gas  tanks  and  lumber  yards.  This  region  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  that  of  Central  Park,  only  three  blocks  distant.  Many  lots  along 
West  End  Avenue  are  yet  unoccupied,  and  some  of  them  are  masses  of  the  original 
rock  of  Manhattan  Island.  This  region  was  formerly,  before  the  West  Side  was  started 
—that  is,  in  the  1870's — a  headquarters  for  gangs  of  roughs,  selected  because  of  its 
wildness  and  the  hiding  places  among  its  rocks.  These  characteristics  have  not  as  yet 
altogether  vanished  from  it. 

Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  Streets  until  Third  Avenue  is  reached  show  at 
their  eastern  ends  tenements  and  apartments,  of  better  class  on  the  whole,  and  are 
newer  than  those  of  the  streets  in  the  sixties  From  Third  Avenue  westward  there 
are  rows  of  good  brownstone  houses.  At  Park  Avenue  again  begin  the  houses  of 
fashion,  being  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  streets  below.  Here  prices  of 
land  and  rents  are  fabulously  high  This  spot  is  practically  the  geographical  center  of 
the  new  Murray  Hill  of  New  York. 

Across  Central  Park  these  streets  are  the  southern  boundary  of  the  favored  section 
of  the  West  Side.  Between  the  Park  and  Columbus  Avenue  they  are  closely  built  up 
with  brownstone  mansions  of  novel  design  Few  bring  less  rental  than  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  blocks  between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues  fall  a  little  oil", 
having  on  them  some  ordinary  apartments.  Across  the  Boulevard  (Broadway  as  it 
now  is  officially),  however,  these  streets  regain  their  former  tone  tins  being  especially 
the  case  with  Seventy-tirst  Street,  The  architecture  of  this  street  on  its  last  block  i  west, 
of  West  End  Avenue)  is  exceedingly  attractive,  many  of  the  residences  being  of  Un- 
American  basement  order,  and  white  and  gray  stone  being  freely  used  Seventieth 
Street  is  the  first  of  the  West  Side  streets  not  to  run  down  to  the  river.  This  street 
and  Seventy-tirst  Street  cud  in  a  terrace  overlooking  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 


road yards  and  its    roundhouse       The  Sherman   Square  Hold   is  on  the  corner  of 

Broadway  and  West  Seventy  Orel  Street 

Seventy-second  Street  possesses  an  individuality  quite  its  own  It  is  one  of  the 
broadest  of  New  York  streets,  and  even  far  over  eSSl  itandl  well  resident  ml  I \  K.ist 

of  Park  Avenue  an-  rows  of  excellent  brownstone  dwellings,  with  occasional  apart 

inent  houses  of  good  class  Along  its  entire  length  it  is  one  of  the  ph-asantest  . •  f  rogj 
denco  Streets.  Closo  to  Park  Avenue  is  a  region  of  especially  attractive  homes  with 
out  the  weight  of  dignity  and  fashion  possessed  h\  those  fringing  Central  Park  and  0U 
its  immediate  side  streets,  yet  handsome  when  viewed  from  without,  exquisitely  fur 
Dished  within.     In  this  vicinity  live  very  inan\   of  New    York's  most  cultured  and 

wealthiest  ( lermans 

At  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue,  and  from  there  to  the  Park,  ix  Fust  Seventy' 
second  Street  s  linest  block.  ( >u  the  northwest  corner  the  famous  Tiffany  niansi.ni 
stands.  Along  here  are  several  superb  apartment  houses,  actually  private  hotels,  as 
elaborate  as  any  similar  buildings  in  America     At  this  point  is  a  favorite  entrance 

to  the  Park.  <)n  Fast  Seventy-second  Street  there  reside,  among  others,  Moses  Taylor, 

No  15;  Colonel  William  .lay.  No  22;  and  W  Bayard  Cutting.  No  84,  at  the  corner  of 
Madison  Avenue 

Seventy-second  Street,  west  of  Central  Park,  is  the  most  fashionable  iti  i  of  the 

West  Side  Here  rents  touch  their  highest  point  WOSt  of  the  Park  Its  flrsl  block 
is  distinguished  b\    lofty  hotels  and  apartment   houses     There  are  also  line  rows  of 

private  residences.  Nathan  Straus  lives  at  No.  27.  From  Columbus  A  venue  to  the 
Riverside  Drive  (which  commonoes  at  this  poind  then- is  an  unbroken  [j  f  hand 

some  dwellings,  the  lirst  block  largely  Of  brownstone,  tho  second  tWO  ohlofl]  of  granite 
and  reddish  brow  n  blocks     Tin-re  is  a  constant  stream  of  equipages  each  after  n 

over  this  street    It  is  the  ribbon  of  drivoway  binding  tho  Park  and  Riverside  drive 

It  is  an  eas\  task  to  group  together  the  nine  cross  BtTOOtS  immediately  above 
Seventy  second  Street,  SEVENTY  TIIIHD,  Sevenh  koi  aril,  Seventn  EIFTH,  SEVENTH 
sixth,  Seventy  seven  hi.  Sevem\  BIOHTH,  SEVENTH  NINTH,  EIGHTIETH,  Fmiity 
FIRST, — They  are  Streets  that  differ  little  from  each  Other.  At  their  eastern  end  tern- 
incuts,  varying  from  poor  to  good,  line  both  sidewalks  The  sole  exception  to  be  noted 
is  in  the  case  of  Seventy  ninth  Street,  w  hu  h  is  a  wide  city  highway,  and  even  beyond 

Third  Avenue,  toward  the  river,  has  rows  of  g  I  dwellings  of  brownstone,  together 

with  apartments  of  good  class.    ( 'lose  to  Third  Avenue,  on  the  other  streets,  the  hahi 
tations  are  of  a  very  indifferent  sort,  the  whole  having  a  general  likeness  to  the  down 
town  slums     West  of  these  the  neighborhood  is  iii  an  unsettled  stale      Fxcepl  in  the 
case  of  Seventy  ninth  Street,  through    Its  length  of  complete  lespeelahl  I  ll  \  ,  I  he  blocks 
here  are  a  jumble  of  buildings,  old  and  new  ,  of  apart  menls  o|  Q  cheap  grade  ami  of  old 
houses,  frame,  brick,  and  brownstone.  thai  are  m  v«  r  more  than  fair. 

West  of  Lexington  Avenue  on  these  streets  the  neighborhood  vastly  improves 
There  are  a  few  stables  near  Park  \  venue  and  0  few  great,  institutions  of  charily,  but 
in  the  main  here  are  dwellings  of  the  liner  sort  In  this  region  are  the  northern 
outposts  of  fashion,  and.  for  want  of  eligible  siies  farther  down,  many  of  New  York's 
millionaires  are  building  on  these  lots  There  are  a  number  of  mansions  planned  to 
be  built  in  this  locality.  At  present  lots  are  still  to  be  had.  though  each  month  sees 
fewer  of  them. 

Along  this  group  of  streets,  west  of  Central  Park  to  the  Hudson  Piver.  is  a 
residence  district  only  second  in  importance  and  desirability  to  Seventy-second 
Street  The  dwellers  here  are  not  as  a  rule  of  the  old  and  historic  New  York 
families,  or  very  wealthy  im  a  class,  but  all  are  people  exceedingly  well-to-do,  fl  fair 

ly.i-.i 
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proportion  of  tin-in  are  Hebrews,  and  many  hit  former  residents  uf  other  cities  who 
haVfl  found  here  the  best  value  for  Ihoir  money. 

Between  Central  Park  West  und  Columbui  Avenue  are  the  finest  and  tin-  costliest 
of  these  houses,  (lenomlly  thoy  are  plain  of  arohiteoture,  but  of  elaborate  fittings 

within.  Very  nearly  all  have  bOOD  bllill  during  the  past  ten  years.  Three  thousand 
dollars  represents  the  average  BUm  of  rental,  and  many  arc  owned  by  tin-  people  that 
live  in  them  The  blocks  hetween  ( lolumbuS  and  Amsterdam  \  1  0nU68  liave  houses  of 
not  nearly  so  line  a  class,  though  they  air  attractive  and  novel  in  architecture.  Am 

sterdain  \ venue  and  the  Boulovard  bronohing  off  from  oaoh  other  at  Seventy-second 

Street,  like  tlie  blades  of  a  pair  Of  BeisSOrS,  there  is  still  space  between  them  on  these 
streets     What   there  is  is  taken  up  mainly  by  apartmont  houses  of  fair  class  and 

stables 

West  uf  the  Boulevard,  a  distance  of  one  block  t<>  Uiverside  I>rive  ami  Park,  where 
these  streets  end.  the  residences  are  much  liner.  They  are,  m  great  measure,  of  GOlO' 
nial  Style,  witb  graystone  exteriors  cut  in  artistic  designs  W  hat  is  known  as  a 
"typical  Now  York  city  block"  (that  is,  of  brownstono)  does  not  exist  here  at  all. 
On  these  streets  very  nearly  all  the  land  has  boon  buill  upon  These  OTQ  modern  New 
York  homos  in  tho  best  souse.  At  the  end  of  oaoh  of  these  streets  there  is  a  fine  vista 
showing  the  Hudson  ami  the  Palisades  of  the  .Jersey  shore.  Seventy  ninth  Street 
alone  runs  down  to  tin-  river's  hank. 

A  feature  of  this  region  \B  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  on  the  plot 
known  as  Manhattan  Square,  hounded  h\  Soventj  seventh  and  Eight  \  first  Streets, 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Central  Park  West     Tlie  Museum  of  Natural  History  will, 

when  finished,  cover  tlie  entire  square,  This  square  makes  the  north  side  of  Eightj 
634 
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Street  and  the  south  side  of  Seventy-seventh  Street  ^^f^f^J^. 

OCCS,  and  there  a,   particularly  handsome  houses  o,  th  streets.    On  Lighty 

first  Street  near  the  Boulevard  some  .1,1a,., dated  old  buildings  yet  remain 

Kl'.H  PI  2  Z  BIOHT1  PHIRD,  BlOHTY.FOURTH.and  ElGHTY-FIFTH  STREETS,  from 


,1  to  Third  Avenue,  comprise  tenements  old  and  new,  quarters  that  can  not  be 

called  shuns  and  are  yet  commonplace.    Interspersed  with  these  are  some  old  house 


apparent  on  iiese  smuois  •»'"«     ,.  . 

mansions  a  hlock  or  so  helow,  then-  now  extend  to  E.fth  Avenue  .tselt  ordinary  apart- 
ment houses  and  several  stables.  Eighty-second  and  Eighty-third  Streets  between 
Central  ''ark  and  Madison  Avenue,  can  boast,  however,  of  private  houses  of  fair  class 
Hut  the  tone  of  the  region  has  completely  changed.  The  almost  unbroken  rows  of 
private  houses  in  the  seventies  now  give  way  to  well-defined  "  Hatland." 

Between  Central  Park  West  and  Columbus  Avenue  these  four  streets  are  filled 
from  corner  to  corner  with  brownstone  dwellings  of  excellent  type.  Across  Columbus 
Avenue  there  are  private  bouses  and  apartment  houses  in  about  equal  proportion. 
Eighty-fourth  Street,  between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues,  is,  however,  two 
solid  rows  of  apartment  houses  without  a  break.  Eighty-third  street  in  the  same  block 
has  a  poorer  .  lass  of  apartments.  The  apartments  through  these  streets  rent  from 
forty  to  seventy  dollars  a  month,  in  some  cases  higher  or  lower.  Beyond  Amsterdam 
Avenue  to  the  river  there  are  some  vacant  lots  on  these  street*,  apartments  of  about  the 
sain.'  character,  and  houses  much  smaller  and  less  pretentious  than  those  in  the  side 
streets  near  West  End  Avenue  lower  down. 

In  EIGHTY-8IXTH  STREET  New  York  has  another  of  its  broad  crosstown  avenues. 
Eighty-sixth  street  is  not  another  Seventy-second  or  Fifty-seventh  Street,  however,  as 
regards  its  buildings.  Its  best  portion  is  on  the  West  Side,  where  it  is  an  avenue  of 
dignity  and  substance.  East  of  Central  Park,  save  for  a  few  curious  old  frame  build- 
ings and  a  general  ,111  of  pu  t nres.pieness,  it  is  of  little  importance.  Its  far  eastern  end 
is  largely  given  up  to  apartments  of  moderate  price.  Between  Second  and  Third  Ave- 
nues it  is  irregularly  built  up,  and  the  habitations  show  themselves  to  be  those  of  the 
lower  middle  class.  Beyond  the  street  takes  on  an  air  of  business  with  a  multiplicity 
ol  small  shops,  and  these  are  followed  hy  apartments  of  the  same  order.  Old  frame 
Structures  mixed  in  with  dwellings  of  all  sorts  succeed,  and  East  Eighty-sixth  Street 
en, Is  at  the  Park  with  an  apartment  house  or  two  and  another  bunch  of  old  frame 
dwellings,  together  with  a  car  stable      Across  the  Park  this  street  has  two  blocks  of 

lino  houses,  including  some  excellent  specimens  of  the  American  basement  house 
between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues.  From  this  point  to  the  river  that  part 
which  is  built  is  well  built  in  modern  dwellings,  generally  of  graystone.  The  street 
runs  down  across  the  Riverside  Drive  to  a  pier  beyond  the  New  York  Central  tracks. 

With  Eighty-seventh  and  Eighty-eighth  Streets  end  the  representatively  first- 
class  streets  of  the  West  Side,  except  that  west  of  the  Boulevard  to  the  river  on  all 
the  streets  up  to  I  me  Hundred  and  Fifth  Street  are  handsome  private  residences.  Over 
Basl  ol  the  Park  these  two  streets  have  only  the  ordinary  grade  of  apartments,  in 
some  cases  tenements  pure  and  simple,  with  some  old  houses  here  and  there.  Between 
Central  Park  West  and  Amsterdam  V venue,  however,  Eighty-seventh  and  Eighty- 
eighth  Streets  form  a  handsome  residence  section,  many  of  these  dwellings  being  of 
graystone  and  artistically  designed  Beyond  the  Boulevard  they  show  smaller  houses, 
with  stables  and  coal  yards. 
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Eighty-ninth,  Ninetieth,  Ninety-first,  Ninety-second,  Ninety-third,  Ninety 
fourth,  Ninety-fifth,  Ninety-sixth,  and  Ninety-seventh  STREETS  are,  weal  of  the 
Park,  residence  streets  of  private  houses  interspersed  with  a  few  good  apartment*  , 

Ninety-eighth,  Ninety-ninth,  One  Hundredth,  one  Hundred  vnd  First,  <  »ne  Hi  \ 

DRED  AND  SECOND,  and  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  STREETS  art-  (also  wi  st  of  the  Park  I 
of  not  nearly  so  desirable  a  character,  being  almost  entirely  medium  class  and  poor 
apartments  until  Amsterdam  Avenue  is  reached,  west  of  which  are  nice  private  houses, 

although  much  of 
the  territory  has  not 
been  built  upon. 
Ninety    flrsl  Street. 

west  of  the  Boule- 
vard, baS  some  prett  \ 
dwellings  of  the  colo- 
nial type  .  elsewhere 
apartment  houses  of 

fair  class  alternate 
with  rocks  that  have 
not  yet  been  cleared 
away    A  few  shanties 

inhabited  by  squab 

tors  are  a  curious 
feature;  From  the 
Baal  River  to  Fifth 
Avenue   on    all  of 

these  si  reeta  are  tene- 
ments of  the  poorest 
class    some  are  new 

and  ornate,  others  of  the  ramshackle  sort.  In  many  places  there  are  vacant  Iota,  Be- 
tween Ninety-sixth  and  Ninety-seventh  Streets  and  First  and  Second  Avenues  ore 
yards  of  the  Second  Avenue  Division  f.f  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railroad.  From  the 
foot  of  Ninety-second  Street  runs  a  ferry  to  Astoria.  Long  Island.  There  are  few 
more  genuinely  desolate  slums  in  New  York  than  this  region.  Not  a  ,ay  of  pictur 
esqueness  relieves  it  Along  here,  on  Park  Avenue,  the  viaduct  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  begins,  making  the  surroundings  even  more  grim.  In  Ninety  sev- 
enth Street,  near  Third  Avenue,  there  is  a  hint  of  an  Italian  settlement,  though  Little 
Italy  "  is  still  several  blocks  farther  to  the  north.  Scattered  among  the  tenements  are 
many  small  manufactories.  All  this  region  is  "hill  and  dale,"  extremely  Steep  hills 
and  little  valleys.  West  of  Park  Avenue  conditions  improve,  hut  not  greatly  The 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  on  the  cross  streets— and  there  is  much  unimproved 
property  still— are  almost  without  exception  cheap  apartment  bouses 

The  next  group  of  streets  is  from  One  Hundred  and  Third  Street  to  One  HUN- 
DRED and  Ninth  Street  inclusive.   "  Little  Italy,"  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 

picturesque  Italian  colonies  in  New  York,  commences  at  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
Street,  to  the  east  of  Second  Avenue.  It  extends  to  the  river,  and  has  gradually  crept 
uptown,  until  it  has  reached  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  One  Hundred  and 
Fifth,  One  Hundred  and  Sixth,  One  Hundred  and  Seventh,  One  Hundred  and  Eighth, 
and  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Streets  are  all  under  its  spell.  The  tenements  that 
line  these  streets  are  not  much  to  look  at  in  themselves,  but  the  quaintly  furnished 
rooms  in  them,  the  tire  .-scapes  loaded  down  with  household  goods  of  many  suits,  the 


ONE  OK  THE  OLD  SHANTIES  WHH  II    A  HE  STILL 
NUMEROUS  ON  THE  LITER  W EST  SIDE. 


gay  hues  of  "  wash,"  the  small  shops,  and  the  street  scenes,  make  up  a  picture  that 

never  loses  its  interest 

West  Of  "Little  [U\\y  "  to  the  Park     here  being  the  Park's  extreme  northern  limit— 

these  streets  have  little  in  the  win  of  detlnite  character     Much  of  the  territory  <  lists 

of  vacant  lots  Within  a  block  of  the  Park  moderate  priced  apartments  have  gone 
up.  but  only  here  and  there.  Thirty  to  forts  dollars  a  mouth  will  secure  very  nearly 
the  best  of  the  Hats  in  this  location  It  is  an  indefinite  region,  close  to  Harlem,  yet 
not  Harlem  itself  or  partaking  of  Harlem's  characteristics 

The  COrreS]  ding  Streets  west  of  Central   Park  comprises  New    York's  real  "Mat 

land,"  From  the  Park  to  the  Boulevard  they  are  built  up  in  solid  rows  of  cheap 
apartments,  those  to  the  west  being  the  cheapest  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Street  has 
some  private  houses,  but  Hats  cover  most  of  the  ground  Mechanics  of  limited 
income,  ami  merchants  in  a  small  way  and  their  clerks,  OCOUpj  thoSQ  cramped  and 
crowded  quarters.     Beyond  the  Boulevard  this  portion  of  New  York  is  just  awake  a 

from  its  hundred  years  <>f  countryside  There  yet  remain  tumble-down  oottagos  on 
rooks,  and  quaint  houses  half  a  century  old;  th.  se  are  interspersed  with  a  few  now 
residences  of  colonial  type,  and  occasional  small  apartments    At  One  Hundred  and 

Eighth  Street  West  Fnd  Avenue  ends,  merging  into  the  Boulevard. 

One  Hundred  ind  Tenth  Street  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  southern  boundary 

of  Harlem      It  also  ligures  as  the  northern  I  ndary  of  ( 'entral  Park,  and  is  the  drive 

wa>  connecting  Cathedral  and  Morningside  Heights  Grant's  Tomb  and  Olaromont 
with  the  Park,  and  what  is  known  as  Harlem  Plain.   One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street 

lias  nothing  in  the  way  of  architecture  lo  commend  it,  and  as  a  sti  I   is  not  inter 

esting.  though  Of  unusual  width.  Its  oastoni  portion  is  devoted  to  the  Italian  quarter. 
Around  Madison  Avenue  rise  a  few  apartments  Bey01ld,'t0  the  wi  st,  there  is  little 
except  vacant  lots;  and  when  after  a  steep  hill,  a  block  in  length  (from  Columbus  lo 

Amsterdam  Avenues),  Cathedral  Heights  is  reached,  simply  unimproved  property  is 

found,  with  old  frame  houses,  which,  in  improving  the  street,  have  I  n  left  far  beloVI 

the  grade,  a  feature  of  the  landscape  At  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  are  several  large 
concert  gardens,  which  on  summer  evenings  attract  thousands  of  bicyclists  and  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhood 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh,  One  Hundred  ind  Twelfth,  One  Hundred  and 

Thirteenth. One  Hundred  \m»  Fourteenth,  and  One  Hundred  ind  f  nth 

Streets  constitute  Harlem's  lower  edge.  Their  eastern  blocks  are  all  "Little  I  inly." 

lu  re  in  its  most  characteristic  phase  ( )ne  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street  is  an  OSpfl 
Cially  popular  Italian  place  of  domicile.    These  are  peaceful  Italians  from  the  north  of 

Italy,  and  the  stiletto  israrolj  brought  into  plaj  lu  re    Bome  old  houses,  once  private 

residences,  remain  ;  but  for  the  most  pail  the  cheap  new  tenement  is  the  fashion 
•  'lose  to  Madison  Avenue  there  are  apartment*  of  a  somewhat  better  class,  ami  a  few 
private-  houses  Directly  north  of  the  Park  there  has  I. ecu  Little  building,  and  what 
there  is  is  in  the  form  of  apartments  Those  near  to  St  Nicholas  and  l.eno\  Avenues 
command  medium  prices — from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars  a  month. 

The  rocks  ..I  Morningside  Park  bring  these  sheets  to  an  abrupt  end  tin  the 
Heights  above  there  is  as  yet  little  in  the  way  of  improvement.    Si    Duke's  Hospital 

and  the  Cathedral  of  st  John  the  Divine  are  here,  overlooking  Harlem  Plain  The 

Boulevard  is  not  far  from  being  a  country  lane.  Not  all  the  old  cottage*  once  lining 
it  have  been  taken  down. 

A  busy,  husihng  street  present*  itself  iii  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street. 

Here  the  Hrs|  is  seen  of  old  Harlem  "Littlfl  [tolj  is  left  behind  and  from  Thud 
Avenue  to  the  river  la  distance  of  m  arly  four  blocks)  there  is  a  vista  of  a  wide  street, 
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with  many  trees  and  quaint,  old-fashioned  frame  houses.  Trees  line  the  curb  to  an 
extent  remarlcuhle  in  New  Yurie     A  few  cheap  tenements  have  heen  built  on  these 

blocks  of  recent  years  bul  nol  onough  of  thom  to  destroy  the  gouoral  air  of  the  street. 
The  picture  presented  here  is  distinctly  pleasing.   W  est  of  Third  Avenue,  for  the 

distance  <»f  (wo  blocks,  I  a  rye  apartments  lake  (he  place  (if  these  old  dwellings  Boyond 

these  I  Ino  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Stroel  is  buill  up  irregularly.  Near  Eighth  Avenue 
are  apartments,  mans  ■mall  stores,  and  miscellaneous  offices;  the  centra)  portion  is 
given  up  t < » lines  of  trolley  cars    The  stroel  ends  at  the  fool  of  Morningsido  Park. 

North  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street,  and  cast  of  Lexington  Avenue,  is. .id 
Harlem,  much  <»f  which  has  boon  left  untouched,  Row  after  row  of  the  "id  houses 
yet  remain  This  is  in  no  sense  a  fashionable  Bootion,  but  many  of  the  residents  have 
been  then-  a  quarter  and  some  half  a  century.  In  general,  One  Hundred  and  Seven- 
teenth, One  BUNDRBD  AND  EIGHTEENTH,  ONB  HUNDRED   \M.  NINETEENTH,  ONE 

Hundred  and  Twentieth,  One  Hundred  and  Twenti  first,  One  Hundred  ind 
Twenty  second,  »  Ins  Hi  itored  lndTwenti  third  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 

FOURTH  STREETS  differ  very  littlfl     I  In  the  lots  which  had  heen  vacant  for  years  cheap 

apartments  by  the  score  have  of  late  been  erected    Eventually  this  region  will  be 

given  over  to  the  poor.    There  is  little  left  to  remind  one  of  old  Harlem. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street  yet  preserves  some  of  its  old  fashioned  char- 
acteristics. One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street,  from  Second  Avonuo  oust,  is  of  the 
old  time,  one  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  and  One  Hundred  and  Twentj  fourth 

Sire Is  have  n.. I  as  yet  heen  invaded  hy  apartments.    One  Hundred  and  Twenty  first 

Street  on  the  other  hand  has  suddenlj  become  d  Deal  of  small  shops  and  tenements 
Along  the  line  of  Madison  Avenue  the  Bat  bouse  builder  has  heen  hard  at  work. 

The  .  heap  order  of  Hats    has  pre-empted  every  foot  of  available  gTOUHd  here.  One 

Hundred  and  Twenty-third  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Streets  alone  have 
escaped  Hrre  are  the  old  houses  of  Harlem  clustering  about  the  ..urn  s(juare  of 
many  hills,  known  as  Mount  Mm-ris  I'arl; 

To  the  northward  <>f  this  is  .\.u  Harlem,  th  inter  of  the  fashion  of  upper  Now 

York,  built  within  the  past  twelve  years  On  either  side  of  Lenox  AvCUUO,  a  hroad 
and  line  rrsidenee  street  in  itself,  are  clustered  the  most  notable  dwellings     <  >ne  Hun 

dred  and  Twenty-first,  one  Hundred  ami  Twenty-second,  and  one  Hundred  and 

Twenty  third  Streets 

are  the  most  favored    Those  are  built  up,  in  great  measure  with 

excellent  llOUSOS  of  hrown stone.  The  streets  immediately  below,  along  (he  line  of 
Lenox  Avenue,  arc  mainly  devoted  to  apartments  of  medium  class  EvidoUOOS  of 
comfort,  if  not  of  extreme  wealth  and  lu\ur\.  ahoimd  ilv.r  h\  Eighth  Avenue 
apart. nr. .Is  of  a  oheaper  order  lill  the  streets,  with  occasional  rows  of  private  houses 
Through  all  this  region  there  are  still  many  vacant  lota 

Fully  half  of  these  Btreets  are  not  out  through  west  of  Morningside  Heights.  At 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street  the  hill  commences  to  descend  abruptlj  to  the 

level  of  Manhattan  Street  and  One  Hundred  and  Twcnty-lifth  Street  ,  Manhattan  villc. 
and  near  the  foot  of  this  slope  have  heen  I. mil  many  cheap  Hats. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  can  best  be  desoribed  as  the  shopping 
street  of  Harlem,  It  is  far  more  than  this  would  seem  to  imply,  however,  its  oast 
era  end  is  marked  with  new  apart. ..mis  and  old  buildings,   Old  ,,„(!  new  buildings 

alternate,  m  fact,  oiong  .Is  entire  length     In  its   (ni|  portion  there  are  hue  stores 

hanks,  theaters,  and  churches.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  hands..,,,..  Commercial 
edil.ccs  h very  hour  of  the  day  sres  (  >„e  Hundred  and  Twcntv-lifth  Street  crowded 
It  transacts  the  husn.rss  of  importance  in  upper  New  York.  The  department  store  of 
H.  (    r    koch  is  as  complete  and  well  managed  as  anv  down  town 


West  .,f  Eighth  Avenue  the  buildings  are  less  important,  and  the  trade  is  minor. 
Two  blocks  farther  west  all  the  traffic  turns  sharply  into  Manhattan  Street ;  and  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  with  low  priced  apartments  on  either  side,  goes  up 
the  steep  hill  to  Olareraont  At  night  this  street  from  Third  to  Eighth  Avenues  is  a 
gnat  promenade  for  the  residents  of  Harlem.  It  is  Well  provided  with  places  of 
amusement,  from  a  lirst  class  theater  down  to  "  free  "  concert  halls.  There  are  several 
respectable  and  popular  restaurants  that  furnish  good  music,  and  in  the  summer  have 
open  air  gardens,  that  attract  large  numbers  of  the  better  class  of  residents— the  Ger- 
mans being  in  the  majority. 

Many  of  the  prettiest  portions  of  Harlem  are  to  he  found  in  the  next  group  of 
streets— One  Hundred  and  Twknty-sixth,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh, 
om  1 1  i'ndked  \nd  Twenty-eighth,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth,  One  Hun- 

DKKIi  \M>  Tllllil  II  I  II,  OM    Hi  M-HKI.  \M>  THIRTY-FIRST.  ONE  HUNDRED   AND  THIRTY- 

ski'.iM).  i  in i  Hi  ni>ki  1 1  vni.  Thirty-third,  and  one  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth 
Streets.   At  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  sixth  Street  the  Harlem  River  commences, 

taking  here  a  direction  due  northwest.  These  streets,  therefore,  are  cut  off  block 
by  block  on  th.-  east)  until  at  <  >nr  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street  Madison  Avenue 

c.  ill.es  to  an  rial 

The  eastward  portions  of  these  streets  are  given  up  to  manufactories,  lumber- 
yards, and  tenements  (in.  Hundred  and  Twenty -sixth  Street  has,  however,  at  Third 
Avenue  some  good,  old  fashioned  brick  residences.  On  this  same  street,  on  both  sides 
of  Madison  \  venue,  are  rows  of  well  built  brownstone  dwellings,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  eighth  Street  has  many  old-time  frame  houses,  relics  of  Harlem  village.  In 
th.   other  streets  cheap  apartments  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.     One  Hundred 

and  Thirty  Becoud  Street,  by  the  river,  shows  tenements  of  a  poor  order. 
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WEST  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-EIGHTH  STREET  AFTER  THE  GREAT  SNOWSTORM 

OF  FEBRUARY,  Is;,... 


Moniing*ido  Turk  West. 


Su  Luke's  Hospital. 


Columbiu  Library.         Columbia  University. 


Morninirside  Park. 

VIEW  OF  MORXIXGSIDE  (CATHEDRAL)  HEIGHTS,  THE  HUDSON  RIVER,  AND  NEW  JERSEY 


ij nuit's  Tomb. 


PALISADES. 


Claremuiil  Oftffi. 

Morningslilu  Park  East. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  RESIDENCE  DISTRICT  ON  WASHINGTON 


HEIGHTS- 


THE  STREETS 


The  section  from  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  sixth  to  One  Hundred  mid  Thirtieth 
Street-s,  and  from  Fifth  !<•  Seventh  Wenue.s  is  one  of  the  prettiosl  parti  of  Harlem, 
and  especially  is  tliiN  true  in  summer    Fifth  and  Lenox  Wenuosand  the  tide  Btroots 

botwecn  lire  lined  with  trees,  those  on  the  cross  streets  almost  meeting  overhead.  The 

houses,  without  oxooption,  are  Qne,  even  the  few  frame  ones  which  lingor  here  and 
there  being  exceptionally  well  kept,  and.  presenting  an  nir  of  old-fashioned  comfort, 

add  to  instead  of  detract  from  the  charming  prospect.     A  walkthrough  these  streets 

can  not  fail  to  elicit  cxclamai  s  of  dolighl  and  wonderment  from  those  who  aro  nof 

familiar  with  the  boautios  of  this  well  -preserved  section  of  old  Harlem.  Between 
Seventh  and  lCighth  Avenues,  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh,  One  Hundred 

and  Thirtieth.  One  Hundred  ami  Thirty  in  i  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  second 
Streets,  there  are  (food  private  houses,  but  the  trees  which  make  the  character  of  tltO 

section  farther  east  are  a hse ni  The  other  streets  het  ween  those  avenues  are  devoted 
chioflj  to  apartments, 

All  these  streets,  above  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  seventh,  st.-p  abruptly  at  the  high  cliffs  of  St.  Nicholas  Park,  one  short  blook 

west  of  Fighth   Avenue.    Tiny  eominenee  again  at  SI    Nicholas  Terrace  up  on  the 

cliffs,  and  will  all  eventually  extend  to  the  river  Now,  aol  all  of  them  run  through, 
few  farther  than  the  Boulevard,  where  the  rising  ground  of  Washington  Heights  and 

the  bluffs  over  the  Hudson  are  exceedingly  sleep,  mid  so  rock}  that  less  dcsirahlc  sites 

will  he  built  upon  bofore  these  streets  are  reclaimed. 

Onk  Hundred  and  Thirty- fifth  Street  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  far 
uptown  streets,  possessing  as  it  does  the  most  northerly  orosstown  street-car  lino  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Fasterh  this  street  commences  at  the  Harlem  Uiver  and  Madison 
Avenue,  and  ends  at  St.  Nicholas  Park,  JUSt  West  of  Eighth  Avenue,    Between  Lenox 

and  Cighth  Avenues  it  Isdinod  with  medium-class  apartments,  Tho  street  is  wide  and 

line.    Up  on  the  hill  to  fcb.0  west  it  is  cut  through  a  distance  of  only  two  blocks,  and 

has  no  buildings. 

North  Of  I  'ne  Hundred  and  Thirty  Qftll  Street  and  OOSl  of  tllON  oliffs  the  upper  end 
of  the  Harlem  plain    there  are  chielly  vacant  Holds,  the  building  that  has  been  donO 

being  close  to  Eighth  Avenue,  Oni  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-seventh,  Onk  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth,  and  One  Hi  ndred  and 
Thirty-ninth  Streets  show  rows  of  pretty  private  houses  of  modern  typo  On 

the  square  bounded  bj  <  >nc  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  and  ( >ne  Hundred  and  Thirty 
ninth  Streets  and  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues  is  presented  a  novel  plan  for  the 

building  Of  a  largo  numbor  Of  houses  on  a  limited  space  and  still  prOSOrV  vein.  ii.  , 

and  comfort  Instead  of  the  tlOUSOa  Whioll  are  built  around  this  s.pime  having  small 
separate  yards  in  the  rear  the  entire  space  is  combined  in  an  immense  open  court  The 
space  of  one  house  is  left  vacant  in  the  center  of  each  row  of  houses,  and  her.  is  ;m 
immense,  iron  -rate  which  gives  an  imposing  entrance  from  each  street  to  the  court 

within,  which  is  asphalted  ami  provided  with  sidewalks  and  a  driveway  for  delivery 
wagons,    There  .s  still  Buffloionl  room  to  givo  each  house  a  walled  m  space  for  drying 

clothes  and  to  insure  privacy  Doors  open  through  these  walls  into  the  curt.  The 
court  is  made  beautiful  by  fountains  ami  Mower  beds     '  III  other  blookB  adjacent,  this 

method  of  building  is  being  adopted.  Oni  Hundred  vm.  Fortieth  Street  has 
both  apartments  and  private  dwollings  of  a  fair  class    None  of  these  streets  run 

farther  than  the  (dill's  of  St,  Nicholas  Park,  ONE  Hi  NDRED  \xn  FORTI  FIRST  STREET 
is  the  lirst  to  extend  through,  this  running  up  the  hill     ONI   HUNDRED  vm-  FORTl 

beoond,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third,  and  onk  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth 

STREETS  have  no  especial  characteristics,  their  buildings  hem-  largely  ordinar\  apart 
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men!  houses  ,  ini  Hi  (row  d  lnd  Forty-fifth  Street  is  a  broad^crosstown  avenue, 
lined  withg  I  apartments,  and  extending  up  the  hill.  It  is  the  driveway  to  Wash- 
ington Heights  and  [nwood  from  the  Harlem  plain. 

The  street*  above-ONE  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth.  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
beventb  One  Hi  ndred  vm-  Foktv-kihiitii.  one  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth,  One 
i  1 1  ndred  and  Fiftieth,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
sk.  mm.  mm  in  M.,t,.|.  \ \ i .  Fifty-third,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth— 
have  varying  characteristics  Mauy  of  the  lota  are  yet  vacant,  but  the  buildings 
erected  to  the  west  arc  pretty  dwellings  in  light-colored  stones.  A  few  old  buildings 
have  resisted  tune  and  the  speculator,  and  continue  to  stand.  These,  as  a  rule,  are 
little  more  than  Bhantics,  but  there  is  a  notable  exception  to  this  in  a  row  of  fine 
..Id  frame  houses  (detached)  on  the  south  side  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second 
Street,  hetween  An.ster.lain  Avenue  and  the  Boulevard.  In  one  of  these  the  famous 
orator  and  former  Districl  attorney,  John  R.  Fellows,  lived  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
On  the  south  side  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Street,  and  on  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  third  Street*  are  rows  of  oheap  apartments.  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth 
Street  is  in. I  cut  through  west  of  Amsterdam  Avenue,  this  land  being  included  in 
Trinity  *  'ometery, 

Above  One  Hundred  and  Forty  fifth  Street  there  are  only  vacant  fields,  beyond  an 
occasional  building,  generally  sonic  old  structure.  This  section  is  known  only  for  a 
horse  market  in  the  vacant  lots  in  the  summer  time,  and  for  the  Polo  Grounds  and 
Manhattan  Athletic  Field,  at  ONE  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street.    This  street 

 u  s  down  on  ii  huge  viaduct,  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  modern  engineering,  from 

the  heights  above,  meeting  the  Central  Bridge  over  the  Harlem.  The  Harlem  River 
Driveway  or  Speedway  begins  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  and  extends 
along  the  river  to  (nwood,    Here  the  Harlem  River  meets  the  cliffs,  and  the  plain  ends. 

These  same  streets  on  the  hill  to  the  west,  known  as  Washington  Heights,  have 
more  of  interest  and  is  a  beautiful  country-like  residence  district  of  detached  houses. 
The  top  of  the  hill  is  reached  at  Due  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Street.  Here  such 
streets  as  aro  cut  through  to  the  east  (none  are  to  the  west)  have  only  vacant  lots. 
It  is  not  until  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Street  is  reached  that  the  dwellings  begin. 

To  the  W08tward  on  this  street  is  a  row  of  small  houses  of  neat  exteriors.  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-first  Street,  with  vacant  lots  to  the  east  of  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
shows  new  houses  of  colonial  type,  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Street  dwell- 
ings ..f  equally  g  I  tdass  In  the  midst  of  the  block,  to  the  east,  between  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-second  ami  due  Hundred  and  Forty-third  Streets,  are  the  '"thirteen 
trees"  planted  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  still  standing,  and  inclosed  in  a  circular 
paling.  One  Hundred  and  Forty  third  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  Streets 
have,  to  the  east  rows  of  tine  though  small  modem  houses,  generally  of  red  or  gray 
stone     These  streets  west  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  are  little  built  upon. 

\t  this  point  most  of  the  cmss  sue  ts  extend  from  St.  Nicholas  Terrace,  at  the  top 
of  the  cliffs  of  St  Nicholas  I'ark,  to  the  Boulevard  (Broadway)  only. 

Bast  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  th.se  streets  have  a  motley  array  of  buildings,  and 
'"•mv  v'"'"1'  ^ta     One  Hundred  ami  Fiftieth  Street  shows  to  tin-  passer-bv  amw  of 

comfortable  old-time  houses;  but  the  bulk  of  the  buildings  are  modern  apartments  of 
medium  grade 

<>>.e  Hundred  and  Fifty  fifth  Street,  on  account  of  its  viaduct  over  the  cliffs  to 

the  Hudson  River,  is  a  favorite  driveway,  but  has  little  to  boast  of  architecturally; 

Us  building  include  apartments,  old  frame  houses,  and  beyond  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
»n  'be  north  sale  of  ,h,  street,  a  block  of  very  simple  cottages.    At  the  foot  of  this 
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street,  clown  by  the  railroad  tracks,  is  a  large  dilapidated  building,  a  famous  and  fash 
ionable  boarding  house  in  tin'  ?ik,  now  tenanted  by  Italians. 

Fort  George  is  a  high,  rocky  projection  overhanging  the  intersection  ofAmster 
dam  Avenue,  Fort  George  Avenue,  and  Eleventh  Avenue.  TIhtc  uasa  redoubt  here 
(luring  the  Revolution.  Now  the  Fort  George  Casino  attracts  as  a  good  place  to  dine 
crowds  of  bicyclists  and  riders  and  drivers.  Below,  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  for  a  dis 
tauce  of  ten  blocks,  is  a  miniature  Coney  Island  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances 
of  merry  go-rounds  and  booths  of  all  descriptions  to  attract  on  holidays  and  Sundays 
immense  crowds  of  foreigners  from  the  lower  Fast  Side,  who  can  reach  here  by  paying 
a  five-cent  fare  on  the  Third  Avenue  line.  There  are  also  parks  arranged  for  picnics, 
and  the  lover  of  Nature  can  lind  along  upper  Amsterdam  Avenue  many  stretches  of 
woods  in  their  pristine  state,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man 

It  will  be  many  years  before  the  wooded  hluM's  between  Fort  George  and  Inwood  in 
the  valley  below  are  improved  and  the  remaining  numbered  streets  up  to  Two  Hun 
dredth  Street  laid  out.  Building  operations  would  be  exceedingly  costly,  and  the  space 
on  the  island  above,  on  the  plain  of  Inwood,  will  lirsl  receive  attention.  Here  and  on 
Washington  Heights  overlooking  the  river,  down  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  tifth 
Street,  Nature  presents  almost  impregnable  barriers  to  the  building  speculator  and 
home-seeker,  although  those  who  have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  here  must 
feel  well  repaid  in  the  magnificent  surroundings  and  outlook  which  can  he  obtained 
on  no  other  part  of  Manhattan  Island  and  can  be  surpassed  nowhere  in  the  world. 
Land  on  the  bluffs  is  held  at  from  sixty-live  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  foot,  and 
the  expense  of  preparing  a  site  for  building  will  add  greatly  to  this,  so  that  it  is  safe 
to  presume  that  improvements  I  I)  will  be  slow,  and  that  it  will  eventually  he  a  resi 
deuce  section  for  the  extremely  well  to  do  only 


The  streets  inoluded  between  One  Hundred  and  Fifh  tilth  Street  ami  one  Hun- 
dred ami  Ninetieth  Street  have  tin-  same  general  characteristics.  OUlj  those  presenting 
the  h-asl  difficulties  having  been  cut  through      No  BtrOOtS  north  of  One  Hundred  and 

Fiftj  Qfth  Street  go  through  t<>  the  Hudson  River.   The  high  price  at  which  land ii 

held,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  building,  and  the  lack  of  rapid  transit,  combine  to 
make  this  region  less  BUbjeot  to  building  operations  than  undesirable  locations  in  the 
distant  suburbs  of  New  York  The  hand  of  man  will  never  succeed  in  quite  obliler 
atillg  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  most  beautiful  part  of  Manhattan  Island  At 
present  scattered  here  and  then-  are  rows  of  protty  dwellings  and  often  detached 
houses  surrounded  by  large  lawns  There  are  also  apartnn  nts  with  n  uts  averaging 
from  lift  ecu  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  All  the  dwcl  lers  on  these  heights, 
as  far  over  as  Amsterdam  Avenue,  have,  owing  U)  the  BXtTOmO  olovation,  boautiful 
views  of  the  Hudson  and  .surrounding  countryside. 

The  streets  of  the  hamlet  of  [nwood  are  numbered  from  Two  Eundrod  and  Firs! 
to  Two  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Streets    Few  of  these  streets  are  made,   The  av  enues 

and  named  streets  cross  each  other  diagonally.  The  most  important  of  these  is  hyek 
man  Street,  which  runs  through  from  the  Harlem  River  to  the  Hudson  River.  Beyond 

Inwood.  across  the  Harlem,  is  Cingsbridgo,  Marble  Hill  (a  perfect  little  island  formed 

by  Spin  ten  I  >u\  vil  <  'reek  and  the  Harlem  River),  and  SpUJ  ten  Duj  \  il 

The  Harlem  River,  rounding  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan,  connects  with  the 
Hudson  River,  making  the  famous  borough  an  island  Instead  of  B  peninsula,  The 
river  has  been  deepened  here,  and  is  know  n  as  a  ship  canal,  connecting  the  Hudson 
River  and  Long  Island  Sound,  The  further  improvements  which  arc  to  he  made  will 
make  of  this  end  of  the  island  a  busy  shipping  port,  and  the  streets  w  hich  can  now  be 
classed  with  those  of  country  villages  will  become  of  great  commercial  importance 
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The  Hall  of  Records.  It  is  situated  corner  of  Chamber*  and  Centra  Streets,  has  a 
frontage  of  180  foot  and  is  151  feet  deep,  with  a  total  height  from  1 1 ■« -  curb  level  to  the 
Mansard  roof  of  150  feet.  It  is  nine  stories  in  height,  besides  the  basement,  and  iselab- 
orately  ornate  in  appearance.  Its  entire  interior  finish  is  of  granite  and  Italian  and 
Siena  marble,  there  being  no  wood  used  oxcepl  for  the  various  doors  and  window 

jambs.     Tin-  cost  of  building,  which  was  commenced  In  IS'.IS.  i-  :il  •<  .ijl  <'.,<  MX  1,001). 

New  Custom  House,  in  process  of  erection  on  Bowling  Green,  adjoining  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  from  tho  designs  of  Mi  Case  'Gilbert,  the  well-known  architect, 

is  iin  elaborate  structure  of  seven  stories,  in  the  ornate  French  Style.  Its  cornerstone 
was  laid  in  September,  1002,  but  at  present,  as  it  is  only  about  two-thirds  finished,  it  is 

concluded  that  the  building  will  not  be  ready  for  Occupation  until  1907.  The  cot  of 
(he  edifice,  when  complete,  will  approximate  $6,000,000. 

The  New  Yiirk  lirehoat  "  Mc( "lellan."  This,  the  seventh  and  latest  of  the  city's 
fireboats,  is  located  on  I  he  North  River  at  the  foot  of  (lansevoort  Street,  elosc  by  the 
Washington  Market.  This  lireboat,  which  is  the  latest  type  designed  for  her  useful 
purpose,  is  12f>  feet  in  length,  having  a  20-fOOl  beam,  and  draws  13  feet  of  water.  She 
is  equipped  with  four  powerful  pumps  driven  by  a  T.'iO-horse-power  engine,  which  en- 
ables her  to  throw  12,000  gallons  of  water  per  minuto,        to  extinguish  and  II  I  out 

lire  ill  any  craft  along  the  water  front  or  in  adjoining  building  within  1^500  feel  of 
her  bulkheads.     The  yOSSel  is  named  alter  New  York's  present  mayor. 

Tin'  New  Wanainaker  department  store  building,  This  great  landmark  of  the 
I  pie's  commerce  in  dry  goods  and  all  classes  of  merchandise  has  of  late  been  greatly 

oxtonded  in  area,  anil  now  covers  the  entire  block  between  Eighth  ami  Ninth  Streets, 
extending  from  Broadway  to  Fourth  Avenue.   This  colossal  emporium,  with  its  recent 

great  additions,  occupies  an  area  of  li'J.liOl  square  feet,  with  a  combined  Hour  of  over 
a  million  square  feet.  The  gross  value  of  the  annual  trade  of  the  hoUSO  is  now  many 
millions,  while  to  handle  its  daily  business  it  employs  an  army  of  ;{,.*>(X)  men  and  women 
ami  girls. 

H.  II.  Macv  &  Co.,  department  store,  owned  and  conducted  bj  MoSSrSi  Isidor  and 
Nathan  Straus     This  establishment  claims  to  be  the  largest  retail  BtOTO  under  one 

roof  in  the  world  of  i  morce.  The  huge  store,  on  Herald  Square  and  West  Thirty- 

fourth  street,  was  especially  erected  for  tho  house  between  the  years  1900  and  1902, 

The  cost  of  this  building  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  taxes  OTQ  paid  upon  the 
value  of  SI  1, ".1111,1 101).     It  has  a  total  Hour  space  of  over  twenty-four  acres,  and  the  firm 

gives  employment,  according  to  the  season,  to  a  staff  numbering  from  3,500  to  >.i""> 

men,  women,  and  girls.  The  magnitude  of  the  establishment  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  interesting  facts:  The  building  has  73S  miles  of  flooring,  40  miles  of  beams. 
42  miles  of  electric  wiring,  and  150,000  Square  feet  of  window  area.  It  has  an  elab- 
orate and  ingenious  pneumatic  cash-tube  system  power  plant,  located  in  the  engine- 
room,  consisting  of  three  No.  Q  rotary  pressure  blowers,  capable  of  displacing  20,000 

640 
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cubic  fee,  of  air  a  minute,  each  motor  being  separately  driven  by  an  electric  motor  of 

.(,()   .-power,    v.  l««s   I  and  effective  are  the  methods  introduced  by  the 

house  for  dusting  and  cleaning  and  for  removing  dirt  from  floors,  carpets,  and  shelvmg, 
by  means  of  powerful  a,r  and  suction  pumps,  winch  also  dispose  of  all  refuse  and  accu- 
mulations of  wood  and  paper  boxes  and  waste  wrapping  material. 

Hotel  St.  Regis  and  Hotel  *Stor.    Another  signal  feature  of  progress  is  noticeable 

in  the  multiplying  of  late  of  t  tity's  elegant  and  spacious  hotels,  such  as  the  St.  Regis 

and  the  Hotel  \stor. 

The  Hotel  St.  Regis,  at  the  intersection  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  is 
a  new  enterprise  in  metropolitan  hotel  a.  mmodations,  and  has  many  claims  to  distinc- 
tion. <  fevering  a  plot  of  20,000  square  feet,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  eighteen  stories, 
its  mammoth  features  are  exceedingly  striking  as  a  metropolitan  hostelry  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  m  sing  type.  The  lessee  of  the  house  is  Mr.  It.  M.  Haan,  while  the  con- 
tractors were  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Eidlitz  &  Son,  acting  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion  of  the  architects  and  designers,  Messrs.  Trowbridge  &  Livingston.  The  hotel 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  modern  day,  and  a  marvel  of  elegance  and  tasteful  designing. 

The  Hotel  Astor,  situated  on  Times  Square,  at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue,  and  occupying  the  entire  block  between  Forty-fourth  and  Forty- 
fifth  StrootS,  is  an  artistic  ten-story  building  m  the  French  Renaissance  style,  from 
designs  prepared  by  Messrs  Clinton  &  Russel,  architects.  The  handsome  structure  is 
an  example  of  the  most  modern  architectural  and  fireproof  construction.  A  special 
feature  of  the  novel  hostelry  is  a  series  of  spacious  apartments,  fitted  up  in  the  style 
of  various  nations  familiar  t<>  travelers  abroad,  such  as  the  Spanish  Room,  the  Pompeiian 
|{oom,  the  Fast  India  Room,  the  Oriental  Room,  the  Nimrod  Room,  the  Japanese 
Midway,  the  Chinese  Ucove,  the  <  >ld  New  York  Colony,  and  a  fairy  Orangerie  or  typical 
garden  after  the  Italian  order.  With  so  varied  and  attractive  an  equipment,  coupled 
with  efficient  and  courteous  service  and  the  acme  of  comfort  and  luxury,  the  Hotel 
Astor  is  admittedly  second  to  no  other  hostelry  in  (heater  New  York. 

The  New  N  oik  limes  Building  is  a  new  towering  structure  erected  for  the  New  York 
Tunis,  in  Times  Square.  This  imposing  skyscraper,  which  rivals  the  Flatiron  Building, 
i-  situated  on  Broadway  between  Forty-second  and  Forty-third  Streets.  It  has  in  all 
thirty-one  -tunes,  \\s  extreme  height  being  176  feet.  It  is  thus,  as  it  is  claimed,  the 
tallest  structure  from  base  to  summit  in  the  city.  The  building  is  absolutely  fireproof, 
and  is  asserted  to  he  the  strongest  office  building  in  the  city.  Nearly  42,000  tons'  weight 
of  structure  have  entered  into  its  construction— the  total  weight  of  material  used  being 
NL\«l23,tKK)  pounds.  Fleet i u  it y ,  automatically  controlled,  runs  the  printing  and  hand 
po  sses,  the  elevators  and  lifts,  and  also  lights  a  structure  that  has  outlets  for  S.572 
lamps.  It  has  twenty-one  miles  of  electric  conduits;  while  as  a  great  newspaper  office, 
it  pn.ses.es  t he  most  modern  and  swift-running  of  mechanical  plants.  The  architects 
were  Cyrus  I,.  YY.  la, Hit/  and  A.  C.  M.  Ken/ie;  the  chief  engineer  being  C.  T.  Purdy, 
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of  Messrs.  Purely  &  Henderson.  In  addition  to  its  telegraph,  telephone,  and  time  clock 
m  imic,  the  Times  Building  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  station  of  the  Underground 
Railroad,  within  immediate  proximity  to  the  building,  the  Subway  lines  running  under- 
neath it. 

The  Flat  iron  Building.  Overlooking  Madison  Square  rises  the  giant  Fuller  or 
"Flatiron  Building,"  over  twenty  stories  in  height,  or  L?S(i  feet.  It  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous edifice  in  New  York,  and  takes  its  popular  name  from  the  plot  of  ground  on 
which  it  stands  on  Twenty-third  Si  reel,  at   the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  Fifth 

Avenue,  which  is  of  flatiron  shape,  with  the  rounded  point  toward  Madison  Square. 

The  cost  of  this  imposing  structure,  including  the  site,  was  $4,000,000.  The  building 
has  some  five  hundred  offices. 

The  vast  array  of  new  objects  of  interest  which  to-day  confronts  a  visitor  to  (heater 
New  York  must  strikingly  impress  him,  with  its  imposing  as  well  as  varied  architec- 
tural suburban  districts.  Foremost  will  be  found  the  extensions  of  New  York's  rapid 
transit  facilities  in  the  remarkable  Subway  achievement  of  the  past  year. 

The  Subway,  or  Underground  Rapid  Transit  Railroad.   Tins  colossal  achievement, 

now  in  practical  operation,  came  not  a  day  tOO  soon  to  relieve  the  overburdened  and 
congested  traffic  on  the  Klevated  railroad  and  surface  trolley  lines  throughout  the  city. 
The  tunheling  of  the  island  for  rapid  transport  conveyance  up  and  down  the  city  was 
an  immense  and  costly  undertaking,  with  its  oH-feet  wide,  four-track  system,  ex- 
tending from  the  Battery  and  City  Hall  Bark  to  the  extreme  northern  suburbs,  not  to 
speak  of  the  cost  of  its  convenient  series  of  underground  stations,  and  the  approaches 
to  and  exits  from  them.  The  motive  power  is  elect  ricity,  applied  by  the  third-rail  system, 
and  the  running  time  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  time  consumed  between 
City  Hall  and  West  Ninety-sixth  Street  is  for  express  trains  thirteen  minutes,  and  for 
local  trains  twenty-one  minutes.  The  route  followed  from  the  loop  at  City  Hall  Park 
is  by  way  of  Kim  Street,  Fourth  and  Park  Avenues  to  Forty-second  Street  alongside 
the  New  York  Central  Station,  thence  under  Broadway  northward  to  Hi'.Uh  Street, 
and  by  West  End  and  Flwood  Avenues,  to  Kingsbridge  (230th  Street).  At  103d  Street 
the  East  Side  route  branches  across  to  110th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue,  thence  up  the 
latter  and  under  the  Harlem  River  to  149th  Street  and  Bronx  Park.  Our  illustrations 
of  the  system  show  the  City  Hall  terminal,  Forty-second  Street  station,  and  the  Subway 
viaduct  at  125th  Street,  where  the  West  Side  line  comes  to  the  surface  and  crosses 
Manhattan  Valley  on  a  viaduct  to  135th  Street,  afterward  sinking  again  to  the  tunnel 
level. 

The  scope  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  may  be  appreciated  when  we  recall  that  it  cost 
$40,000,000  to  construct  and  equip;  and  that  of  its  twenty-one  miles  of  roadway,  twelve 
miles  consist  of  typical  subway  construction,  four  miles  of  tunnel  driven  through  solid 
rock  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  ami  five  and  one-half  miles 
consist  of  viaduct,  built  high  on  stilts  or  across  bridge  spans.    The  time  consumed 
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in  building  the  Subway,  apart  from  that  utilized  in  necessary  preliminary  work,  cal- 
culating, estimating,  and  other  constructive  ami  financiering  details,  was  the  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  four  years  and  seven  months.  The  Imam-icring  organi/cr  of  the 
Rapiil  Transit  Construction  ('..  ,  with  a  capital  of  Sli.lXMt.OOO,  was  Mr.  Vugust  Belmont  ; 
the  contractor  was  Mr.  John  B.  McDonald,  at  I  he  head  of  an  OrTOJ  ol  engineers,  drafts- 
men, and  assistants. 

Williamsburg  (Nom  Easl  Rivor)  Bridge,    The  tower  foundations  for  the  bridge  in 

Manhattan  are  at  the  foot  of  Delanccy  Slip,  ami  in  Brooklyn  at  a  point  between  South 
Fifth  and  South  Sixth  Streets.    The  bridge  ends  at  Clinton  Strool  in  Manhattan,  and 

at  Havemoyor  Street  in  Brooklyn.  The  dimensions  o(  the  bridge  are  oi  follow*  Main 
span,  1,600  feel ;  entire  bridge,  bet  ween  torminals,  7,275  reel ,  width  of  bridge,  lis  feet; 
minimum  height  of  bridge  above  mean  liigli  water,  185  foot;  lioighl  of  contor  of  cables 

at  top  of  tOWOn  above  mean  high  water,  332  foot,  8J  inches;  width  of  carriage  wavs, 
each  20  feel  ,  width  of  two  foot-walks,  each  10J  feet;  Width  of  tWO  bicycle  paths,  000h 
7  feet;  width  of  four  trolIoy-COJ  Hacks,  center  tO  center,  0]  feel  ;  width  of  two  elevated 
railroad  tracks,  center  to  I  enter,  II  feet.  New  York  side  North  COiSBOn,  55  fool  below 
low-water  mark;  south  caisson,  till  feet.  Brooklyn  side  North  caisson,  L07«fi  foot 
below  low-Water  mark;  south  caisson,  91. fl  feet.  The  tower  foundations  are  23  feel, 
above  high-Water  mark,  and  the  towers  that  are  placed  on  lop  of  them  are  made  of 
steel.    The  estimated  cost  is  about  $1 1 ,000,000,  exclusive  of  real  estate. 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  on  tho  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tildon  foundations,  off  West. 

Forty-second  Street,  on  0  part  of  Bryant  Park,  with  its  front  on  Fifth  Avenue,  rises  with 

the  Tilden  Fund  Trust  and  United  Lenox  and  lator  Librorios  consolidated.   The  new 

home  of  tin  -  consolidated  city  library  and  reading-room,  now  in  process  of  election,  is  of 

white  marble  m  the  Renaissance  Btyle  of  architecture,  and  will  bo  a  spacious  as  well  as 
an  imposing  structure,  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of  a  grool  reading  and  reference 
library,  and  tin-  e  nter  of  a  80ri08  of  widespread  branches  throughout  the  c  ity.  A  fine 
terrace,  455  fed  in  length,  will  BOrvicC  as  a  grand  approach  tO  tho  building,  I  he  main  facade 

of  which  will  be  on  Fifth  Avenuo,  Boventy-five  feel  back  from  the  street.   Twenty  one 

trustees  form  the  corporation. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  five  boroughs  comprising  (ireater  New  York  is  approx- 
imately as  follows: 

New  York  City,  area  359  7."»  square  miles,  population,  1 900  .  .  3.437.202 
Manhattan  Borough,    "     21.03     "         "  "  "     •    .  1,850,093 

Bronx  Borough,  "     40.05     "         "  "  "      .    .  200,507 

Brooklyn  Borough,      "    77.62    "       "  "         "     .  1,100,582 

Richmond  Borough,  "  67.10  "  "  "  "  •  •  07,021 
Queens  Borough,         "   129. .50    "        "  "  "     .    .  152,999 

The  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  properly  in  New  York  City  is  now  85,040,542,057; 
while  the  net  funded  debt,  Novcml>er  30,  1901,  was  *t00,»i:>S,3  II. 
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WILLIAM  EA RLE  DODGE  STOKES 


N  METROPOLIS. 

William  Earl*  Bnigt  ftofcro. 

As  "Kuthrroftl...  upper  \V.->i  Si.lt-/- Willian,  Km,!,  IK, Stok,,  is  1  ,tt,r knnu n 

to  Che  citizens  oi  N,u  Stork,  and  the  people  of  this  country,  than  in  any  other 
way,  for  the  reason  thai  the  development  of  this  section  oi  the  city,  between 
59th  and  126th  streets,  Central  Park  and  River  Drives,  was  largely  due  to  his 
enterprise,  push  ami  brains. 

Originally,  the  Stokes's  were  Normans,  s  branch  of  the  distinguished  houst 
"'.  , s™on-  s"""  ^ter  the  Norman  conquosl  of  England,  representatives 

oi  thofanuly  removed  to  the  last  named  country,  whore  ihoy  boot  largo  landed 

proprietors  and  people  of  much  distinction, 

Thomas  Stokes,  the  founder  of  the  A  rican  branch  of  this  well-known 

WM  tho  8  £  William  Stokos,of  I  Ion,  and  was  bom  in  thai  oity  in 

L7G6,  and  married  Elizabeth  Ann  Boulter,  daughter  of  James  Boulter  of 
Lowestoft,  Wales. 

riiomas  Stokes,  although  but  30  years  old  when  bo  came  to  this  country, 
was  recognized  even  before  leaving  London  as  o  merchant  of  wealth  and  omi 
nence,  a  man  of  unusual  brains,  push  and  vim.   He  was  associated  with  Roberl 

Rakes  in  tlu-  starting  and  founding  of  the  Sunday  s..|  I  system,  which  is  now 

universal  the  world  over. 

<)n  account  of  the  political  troubles  in  England,  in  which  hi*  family  becamo 
involved,  Belling  his  possessions  and  purchasing  a  ship,  |„.  embarked  with  Ins 

wife  and  children,  a.  well  as  his  money  and  household  g  Is,    AJter  bidding 

farewell  to  England,  his  friends  an. I  associates,  I..-  sol  -ml  for  America,  whore, 
afters  longand  tempestuous  voyage,  his  ship  anchored  in  thoporl  of  Now  Fork. 
Here  In-  landed,  and  was  received  by  his  Baptial  friends  ■•!'  the  Baptist  com 
munity,  which  had  established  themselves  in  New  STork. 

Depositing  all  his  ,  ,\  in  one  of  the  banking  houses  of  In-  Baptist  friend 

in  New  York,  he  sailed  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Sing  Sing.  Hero  ho  traded  for 
a  large  property  interest.  Pari  of  this  property  is  even  to  this  day  known  as  the 
Stokes  dock  i  now  pari  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  ). 

Il<-  lived  "ii  hia  ahin  until  he  buill  for  himself  small  temporary  house  i" 
live  in,  i<»  he  afterwards  replaced  by  a  great  mansion.  .Mr.  Stokes  then  re 
turned  to  X.w  Fork  ami  Bold  hi-  ship,  depositing  the  proceeds  with  his  hanking 
friends. 

During  these  early  -lav-  of  New  York's  history,  Thomas  Stokes  gave  to  the 
City  of  New  York  the  marble  of  which  the  present  old  City  Hall  is  built,  from 
his  quarries  al  Sing  Sing.  At  that  time  the  old  City  Hull  was  so  far  uptown  it 
was  a  question  as  to  whether  it  would  l><-  advisable  to  go  to  the  extra  expense 
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of  putting  marble  on  .he  north  side  of  the  City  Hall,  because  so  few  people  would    aides  do  camp,  and  out  of  regard  for  his  meritorious  comm. 

J  "  tenant  Thomas  Phelpa  named  his  firsl  son  after  him,  Anson  fcreen  i  ueips. 

800  a  panic  aboul  this  time  came  along,  before  the  mansion  al  Sing  Sing  had         Four  sons  and  three  daughters  survived  James  Stokes,  one  of  wl,,,nl 
been  more  than  jus!  started,  and  his  Hnptist  friends,  in  whose  banks  all  his    William  Earle  Dodge  Stokes,  the  subject  oi  tins  sketch.    He  was  im.i  u 
wealth  was  deposited,  failed.    Ho  was  unable  to  meet  his  payments,  and  he    o.,(1  (lf  M;1V,  ,s;,i.  „,  the  ..Id  historic  Phelpa  Manor  House,  at  3  m  street 
loal  every  dollar  lie  bad.   Bui  Thomas  Stokes  was  not  a  man  to  bo  vanquished  by    and  East  River,  which  was  one  of  the  show  places  of  New  lork  in  tne  eai  y 
n  streak  of  ill  fortune.    II.'  again  established  himself  in  business,  and  in       part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  extended  from  28th  to  34th  street,  an- 
short  nine  regained  his  entire  fortune,  paying  dollar  for  dollar,  and  built  for    from  Easl  River  back  to  Third  avenue. 

in  the  village  of  Greenwich,  about  what  is  now         William  was  named  after  hi-  uncle  and  his  father's  friend  and  associate, 

Willi;,..,  Earle  Dodge,  one  of  ffew  York's  greatest  philanthropists  and  notable 
merchants,  and  founder  of  the  American  Temperance  Association,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York.  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Commission  for 
several  terms,  President  of  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  whose  bronze 
-lam.'  is  to-day  ni  the  intersection  of  Broadway,  6th  avenue  and  34th  street. 

Mr.  Stokes  waa  graduated  from  Yale  with  distinction  in  the  Class  of  1874. 
Immediately  thereafter,  in  accordance  with  the  admirable  American  custom,  be 
entered  upon  an  active  business  life.  Hi-  first  practical  experience  was  received 
in  the  N'.w  York  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  and  with  this  as  the  foundation 
of  his  career,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  enter  the  hanking  house  of 
Phelps.  Stokes  &  Company,  in  the  formation  of  which  firm  his  father  had  been 
the  prime  mover,  and  by  reason  of  his  instinctive  ability  he  ultimately  achieved 
an  interest  in  the  firm.  So  prominent  was  Mr.  Stokes  in  the  community  that 
when  the  Washington  Centennial  celebration  was  started  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee  "t  Entertainment,  and  was  selected  as  its  secretary, 
and  had  charge  of  the  great  banquets,  [naugural  Hall  and  other  festivities  held 
in  New  York  City.  So  successfully  did  he  fill  tin-  position  that  when  New 
York  wished  the  World's  Fair,  he  was  appointed  by  tin-  Mayor  as  a  member  of 
il,r  Committee  of  Legislature,  and  was  selected  a-  its  secretary,  and  he  made 
many  •>!'  ii->  arguments  before  the  Stale  Senate  at  Albany,  in  the  various  cities 
throughout  the  country  and  before  the  Senate  Committee  at  Washington. 

W  hile  t..  a  groat  extent  Mr.  Stokes  has  ceased  any  active  participation  in 
the  financial  and  business  world,  he.  for  BOme  time,  has  been  prominent  in  real 
estate  matters,  and  although  not  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  long  since  saw  the 
possibilities  of  what  is  known  as  the  Upper  West  Side,  and  he  interested  himself 
in  the  development  of  this  portion  of  the  city. 

He  was  interested  first  with  the  late  General  Viele  in  the  sub-drainage 
of  the  West  Side  through  the  old  natural  water-courses,  before  this  portion  of 
the  city  was  built  up  and  the  streets  laid  out,  with  the  result  that  this  is  the 
only  portion  of  New  York  that  is  sub-drained,  and  by  a  system  of  large  tile  drain 


himself  a  country  mansion  in  the  village  of  Greenwich,  about  what  is  now 
known  as  the  intersection  of  West  Ith  and  10th  streets,  and  a  house  at  45  Wall 
street,  whore  lie  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  progrea 
sive  men  of  his  generation. 

He,  like  all  hi8  descendants,  was  active  in  philanthropic,  civic  and  religious 
work.  He  was  associated  with  Anson  Green  Phelps,  the  other  great  philan- 
thropist of  his  lime,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  ..f  The  American  T.ible  Society. 

New  York  Poace  Society,  The  American  Tract  S,,ciet\  and  The  Port  Society. 
He  died  in  1*22. 

Mi.  Bon,  .lames  Stokes,  was  l,.,rn  at  \'<  Wall  Btreet,  New  York  City,  in  L804, 
and  while  quite  o  young  man,  gained  hi-  firsl  experience  in  association  with  bis 
father's  business,  becoming  later  o  member  of  the  famous  metal  importing  firm, 
Pi, ,  ips.  Dodge  &  Co.,  and  later  on,  the  President  oi  the  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper 
Companj  and  the  Ansonia  Clock  Companj ;  and  still  later  on,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  banking  to  of  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co.,  45  Wall  street,  in  the  very  house  in 

n Inch  he  was  burn. 

.lames  Stokes  was  a  strikingly  handsome  man,  of  commanding  figure,  ot 
most  gracious  Ways*  generous  in  bis  charities,  and  b-ng  associated  with  Peter 

Goopor,  his  friend,  in  educational  work,  and  with  him  he  founded  the  preseni 
public  school  system  in  New-  York.  He  was  associated  with  Henry  Berg  in 
the  founding  of  the  Association  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  in 
the  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  was  twice  offered 

the  nomination  for  Mayor  of  New  York. 

In  1887,  he  married  Caroline,  the  daughter  of  AnSOn  G.  Phelps,  yvkO  was  a 

leading  merchant,  a  man  of  enterprise,  interested  in  philanthropic  ami  religious 
work  in  N.'u  York  City.  AnSOn  G.  Phelps  was  his  father's  most  intimate 
friend,  whose  eil\  home  was  in  the  middle  of  the  block  between  Cliff  and  Pearl, 
and  John  and  Pulton  streets. 

Caroline  Phelps  was  a  great  granddaughter  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Pbelps, 
a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  Windsor  ami  Simsbury,  t  lonn.  lie  was  on  the  staff  <>f  Geuoral  Greem 

who,  in  turn,  was  on  the  staff  of  Ceueral  Washington,  and  one  of  his  personal 
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pipes  carries  all  the  sub-soil  water  of  this  district  down  and  empties  it  into  the 
Hudson  River. 

lie  then  became  interested  in  :i  scientific  system  of  house  and  street  sewage 
for  the  West  side,  and  started  this  movement  in  New  York,  ;i-  before  this  each 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  with  each  change  of  city  politics,  would  have 
a  system  <>f  his  own,  oo  matter  how  it  connected  to  the  other  systems  of  his 
predecessors. 

TO  General  Viele  and  Mr.  Stokes  alone  can  he  attributed  the  fact  that  the 
West  Side  is  the  best  drained  portion  of  \< -\\   York  City. 

In  1883  he  commenced  to  realize  the  great  possibilities  of  this  district,  and 
the  certain  onward  march  of  progress  and  increased  values  of  the  We8t  Side 
along  Broadway.  When  he  began  his  work  of  development  there  were  only  four 
groups  of  houses  built  of  brick  between  50th  strict  and  125th  street,  west  of 
Central  Park.  This  property  then  was  assessed  at  only  $20,000,000.  It  was 
known  as  the  Hebrew  Burying  (iround,  on  account  of  the  numerous  dew  mer- 
chants who  had  invested  their  money  here,  with  unprofitable  results.  !l< 
proposed  the  cutting  through  of  hundreds  of  streets,  the  guttering,  sewering, 
curbing  and  flagging  of  hundreds  of  others,  with  the  result  that  to-day  the 
property  on  the  West  Side  in  this  district  is  assessed  at  $sOO,OOi),OOi).  When  he 
started  to  work  on  the  West  Side  to  build  houses,  he  was  the  only  builder  in 
this  district.  People  laughed  at  his  ideas  as  chimerical,  but  he  built  and  sold, 
and  built  again.  Using  to  a  great  extent   his  individual  holdings.     East  Side 

builders  found  the  house  buyers  were  going  to  the  Wi-i  Side;  that  they  were 

putting  in  a  dollar  and  taking  out  ninety  cents,  and  young  Stokes  wa-  making 
KMV;  profit,  and  they  tried  to  hamper  him  by  having  a  bill  passed  that  all 
West  Side  blocks  should  be  numbered  from  Fifth  avenue,  so  that  ladies  would 
have  to  print  on  their  visiting  cards,  Number  MM)  or  '.»<)()  West  7  lib  ,,r  T.'.tb 
street.  Young  Stokes  alone  championed  his  cause  at  the  hearing  at  the  old 
City  Hall,  and  won  the  day.  From  that  day  on  the  We-t  Side  movement  was 
an  assured  success. 

Mr.  Stokes  introduced  into  New  York  a  new  style  of  architecture,  known 
as  the  Queen  Ann  style,  and  during  all  his  work  he  kept  emphasizing  in  his 
earnest  way  the  wonderful  possibilities  and  natural  advantages  of  the  West 
Side.  To-day  and  what  it  will  be  in  the  future,  are  iii  lb''  main  the  direct  work 
of  William  Earle  Dodge  Stokes,  the  subject  of  this  article,  who  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  sees  his  dreams  realized,  and   his  vast  holdings  quadrupled 

many  times  in  value. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Stokes  that  tin-  city  is  indebted  for  asphalt  pavements,  lb- 
argued  it  (the  healthful  advantages  of  a  monolithic  pavement  |  before  the  Board 
of  Estimates  and  Apportionment,  until  he  finally  won.  and  wrote  the  specifica- 


tions, and  saw  carried  out  the  paving  of  upper  Broadway!  and  many  hundred  miles 
of  streets  w  ith  asphalt. 

While  at  Yale  College  he  led  the  oppos,|  j„„.  and  with  his  friend,  Clarence  Wiu- 
trop  Bowen,  founded  what  is  known  as  ••The  Wolfs  Head  Sooioty"  of  Yale,  which 
now  ranks  with  •T.oiies"  IUU\  "Scroll  ami  Kcv"  as  the  three  leading  associations 
at  Yale. 

While  yet  a  voting  man,  under  twenty  live  yOBM  of  flgo,  he  helped  in  the 

establishment  of  the  District  Messenger  Sorvict  in  Nov  York,  ami  was  one  of 

the  Directors  ami  one  of  the  Committee  id'  Three  that  carried  on  this  work. 

and  established  it  in  New  York.    He  was  also  ,,i  f  the  founders  of  the  Elec 

trie  Street  Light  System  in  New  York  City,  and  was  one  of  the  Directors,  and 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  Three;  and  personally  superintended  the  building 
of  the  Stanton  street  and  otiu-r  electric  light  stations. 

He  personally  Superintended  and  had  charge  of  the  first  lighting  by  elee 
trie  arc-lights  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  installed  one  of  the  first  experi- 
mental plants  for  house  lighting  in  New  York  with  Incanflescont  oleotrio  lights 

at  tin-  Union  League  ( Mub. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  now  before  the  State  Legislature  a  Kill  which  will  solve  for  all 
tune  the  question  of  an  unlimited  and  pure  supply  of  wator  for  \cw  York  City  ami 
State,  namely,  the  tapping  of  the  Great  Lakes  (Lake  Brio),  and  the  carrying  to 

our  citv  through  immense  conduits  of  their  water,  delivering  it  to  all  cities  between 
Lake  Erie  and  this  citv.    This  bill  has  1)6011  received  most  fa\oraU\  ami  it  is  hoped 

u ill  pas,  at  Albany  this  session. 

Though  it  i*  not  generally  known,  he  is  i he  largest  breeder  of  thoroughbred  trot- 
ting stock  in  the  world,   lie  has  a  large  farm,  known  as  the  l'atchcn-Wilkcs  Stoi  I 

Farm,  at  Lexington.  Kentucky,  n  mile  square,  and  owns  "<  Inward,"  the  greatest 

sire  by  records  the  world  ever  produced,  and  "Patchen  Wilkes."  the  grand  sire 
of  the  fastest  horse.  Dan  Patch,  the  world  has  ever  produced.  Mr.  Stokes  went 
to  Iiussia,  where  he  was  decorated  by  the  Knssian  (iovernmeiit  for  his  work  in 

developing  their  horse-breeding  interests. 

Mr.  Stokes,  remembering  the  motto  On  the  escutcheon  of  his  family,  "Judge 
me  by  what   I   a<  mplish,"  acted  as  his  own   Architect  and  Superintendent, 

planned,  devised,  ere.  ted.  and  carried  through,  in  spite  of  the  most  terrible  labor 
troubles  ever  experienced  in  New  York,  "The  Ansonia,"  as  shown  on  page 
G4li,  which  is  to-day  the  largest  family  Apartment  Hotel  in  the  world,  its 
rentals  even  now  approximating  $S()0,O(l0  a  year,  In  H  rlting  up  this  wonderful 
piece  of  architecture,  the  "show  building  of  New  York,"'  and  acknowledged 
by  all  critics  as  one  of  the  handsoiUCSl  buildings  in  the  United  Stale,,  it  would  seem 

unjust  and  unfair  if  William  Carle  Dodge  Stokes,  the  "Father  o!  the  upper  West 

Side,"  should  not  receive  due  credit  for  w  bat  be  ha-  lone  iii  and  for  the  history  of 
Modern  New  fork. 
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Albany  Street,  from  Greenwich  Street  west  t"  the  Hudson  River. 
Mattery  Place,  from  Howling  Green  weal  t..  tho  Hudson  River. 
Beaver  Street)  from  Bowling  Green  northeast  to  Pearl  Street. 
Bridge  Street,  from  State  S  tree  I  northeast  i"  Broad  Street 
Broad  Btroot,  from  Wall  Street  southeast     the  East  River. 
•Broadway,  from  Bowling  Green  north  to  Spuytcn  Duyvil. 
''Burling  slip,  from  Pearl  Street  goutheaal  to  1 1 ■ « -  East  River. 
Carlisle  Streot,  from  Groonwiob  Street  weal  to  tho  Hudson  River. 
Cedar  8treot,  from  Pearl  Streot  west  to  Hi"  Hudson  Rivor. 
Coi-niit  s  Alley,  from  Stone  Street  southeast  to  Pearl  Street. 
Coontics  Slip,  from  Pearl  Street  east  to  tho  East  River. 
Cuyler's  Alley,  from  Water  Street  cast  to  tin-  East  River. 
Depeystcr  Street,  from  Water  Street  east  to  the  East  Rivi  r. 
Edgar  Street,  from  Trinity  Place  wobI  to  Greenwich  Street. 
Exchange  Alloy,  from  Broadway  west  to  Trinity  Plaeo. 
Exchange  Place,  from  Broadway  Bast  to  Hanover  Streot. 
Fletcher  Street,  from  Pearl  Street  east  to  the  Knsi  River. 
■"Pronl  Streot,  from  Whitehall  Street  northeast  to  Jackson  Street. 
"Greenwich  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  Gansevoorl  Street. 
*Gold  Street,  from  Maiden  Lane  north  to  Frankfort  Street. 
Qouverneur  Lane,  from  Water  Street  east  t"  tho  East  River. 
Hanover  Square  (Pearl  Street),  between  William  and  Hanover  Street-.. 
Hanover  Street,  from  Pearl  Street  northwest  to  Wall  Street. 

.Jones  Lime,  from  Front  Street  east  to  fcho  East  River. 

"Liberty  Street,  from  Maiden  Lime  vvesl  to  the  Hudson  River. 
"Maiden  Lane,  from  Broadway  Boutheasl  to  the  East  River. 

Mnrketfielil  Street,  from  New  Street  northeast  to  Broad  Street. 

Mill  Lime,  from  South  William  Street  east  i"  Stone  Streot. 
Mem  Street,  from  Pearl  Streot  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
Morris  Street,  from  M  roadway  wesl  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Nassau  Street,  from  Wnll  Street  north  to  Spruce  Street. 
New  Street,  from  Wall  Street  south  to  Morkotflold  Street. 
Old  Slip,  from  Pearl  Street  enst  to  the  EttSt  River. 

"Pearl Street,  from  State  street  northeast,  northwest  and  west  to  Broadway. 
Pine  Street,  from  Broadway  east  to  the  East  River. 
Rector  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  Rivor. 

•Smith  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  along  the  Kast  River  northeast  to  Corlears  Street. 


S<.uth  William  Street,  from  Broadway  northeast  t..  William  Street. 
State  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northwest  to  Mattery  Place. 
Stone  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northeast  tO  William  Street. 
Temple  Street,  from  Thame-  Street  north  I..  Liberty  Street. 

Thame-  Street,  from  I'.roadway  west  t..  Greenwich  Street. 
Trinity  Place,  from  Morris  Street  north  to  Libertj  Street. 
Wall  Street,  from  Broadway  east  t"  the  East  River 

'Washington  Street,  from  Battery  IMace  northwest  to  West  Fourteenth  Street. 
•Water  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northeast  to  East  Street. 
West  Street,  from  Mattery  Place  northwest  along  the  Hudson  River  to  Gansevoort 
Street. 

Whitehall  Street,  from  Bowling  (ireen  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

Whitney  Street,  an  L  north  from  Bridge  Street,  between  Whitehall  and  State  Streets. 

•William  Street,  from  Hanover  Square  northeast  to  Pearl  Street. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAI' 
Washington  Building.  Broadway  corner  of  Mattery  Place. 

Bowling  Green  Building  (10  Btories    272  feet  6  inches),  adjoining  the  Washington 
Building. 

Mank  of  Commerce  Building  (20  stories — 270  feet),  Nassau  Street  corner  of  Cedar 
Street. 

Kmpirc  Muildim:  (JO  -torii  feet).  Broadway  corner  of  Rector  Street. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Building,  Broadway,  between  Pine  and  Cedar  Streets. 
Germanic  Fire  Insurance  Building,  William  Street  corner  of  Cedar  Street. 
Standard  Oil  Building  (1"'  stories    2<>:5  feet),  Broadway,  between  Beaver  Street  and 
Exchange  Place. 

Welles  Building,  Broadway,  between  Beaver  Street  and  Exchange  Place. 

Exchange  Court   Building  (12  stories— K.O  feet).  Broadway  and  Exchange  Place. 

Tower  Building,  Broadway,  adjoining  Exchange  Court  Muilding. 

Drexel  Building,  Mt  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Wall  Streets. 

Gillinder  Muilding  i  Iti  stories')  Nassau  Street  corner  of  Wall  Street. 

Sampson  Building  l  LJ  stories),  Wall  Street,  between  Hanover  and  Pearl  Streets. 

Manhattan  Life  [nsuranco  Muilding  (17  stories),  Broadway,  between  Exchange  Place 

ami  Wall  Street. 

American  Surety  Company  Muilding  ( l>:;  stories— 300  feet),  Broadway  corner  of  Pine 
Street. 


Not  entire  in  this  Motion;  for  Other  sections  in  which  the  >trccl  vi  curs  see  in.h-\  of  each  section 
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SECTION   [,  MAP  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 


INDEX  TO  SECTION  II,  MAP 

EXTENDS  NORTH  TO  BAYARD  BTRBRT  PROM  JOHH  BTRBET  AS D  last  10  THE  I 

Botavio  Street,  from  Roosovoll  Street  northeasl  to  James  Street. 

"Baxter  Street,  from  Parle  Row  north  to  Grand  Street. 

v  Bayard  Street,  from  Forsyth  Btroei  weal  to  Boxtor  Streot 

"Bookman  Street,  from  Park  Row  Bouthoosl  to  the  Easl  Riv;  t 

Birmingham  Street,  from  Henry  Sinn  southoasl  to  Madison  Street,  between  Morkct 

and  Pike  Stroota. 
'Bowery,  from  Ohatham  Squari  north  to  Soventh  Street 
"Burling  Slip,  from  Pearl  Stroel  southoasl  to  the  Easl  Rivoi 
Catharjne  Slip,  from  Cherry  Street  southeaat  to  the  East  River. 
Catherine  Street,  from  Division  Stroel  southeast  to  Okorrj  Street. 
"Cliff  Street,  from  John  Streei  northeast  i"  Hague  Streot. 

^Clinton  Street,  fr      East  Houston  Streei  south  and  southeast  to  the  Eas1  River.  ' 

Chatham  Square,  at  intersection  of  Park  Row  and  the  Bowery. 

•Oherrj  Street,  from  Franklin  Square  northeast  to  Easl  Streot 

Ohostnul  Street,  from  Madison  Streei  Bouthoosl  to  Oak  Street  between  Pearl  and 

RoOSOVOll  Sheets. 

Ghrystie  Street,  from  Division  Streei  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
►Division  Street  from  Gatharino  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 
Dov<  r  Street  from  Franklin  Square  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

Doyor  Street,  from  the  BoWOry  northwest  In  Poll  Street. 

*Kiik1  Broadway,  from  Chatham  S«|iinre  northoosl  i"  Grand  Street 

Ferry  Street,  from  < •  < •  1  <  1  Street  southeast  t<>  Poorl  Street, 

Franklin  Squaro  (Pearl  Street),  between  Forrj  and  Frankfort  Streets. 

"Frankforl  Street,  from  Park  Row  soutlioast  to  Pearl  Street. 

"Front  Streei.  from  Whitehall  Stroel  northoosl  to  Roosovoll  Street 

•Fulton  sir, ei.  from  the  East  River  northwest  and  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Hague  Street  ,r"IM  OlSff  Streei  northeast  to  Poor!  Street 

Hamilton  Street,  from  Catharine  Street  northoosl  to  Market  Street 

"Honrs  street,  from  Oliver  Street  northoosl  to  Grand  Streot 

JfaCOb  Street,  from  Kerry  Street  north  to  Frankforl  Street. 

James  Street  from  Pork  Row  Bouthoasl  to  Cherry  Street. 
James  Slip,  from  Cherry  Street  southeast  to  the  Easl  River. 

*.lelTers(,n  Streei.  from  Division  Streei  soulheasl  to  the  East  River. 

"Madison  street,  from  Pearl  Street  northeasl  to  Grand  street. 

Market  Street,  from  Division  Street  BOUtheOBl  tO  Cherry  Street. 

Market  Slip,  from  Cherry  Stroel  southeast  to  the  Easl  River. 
Mechanics  Alloy,  from  Monroe  Street  southeast  to  Cherry  Street,  between  Market  and 
Pike  Street! 


OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

AST  RIVER  PROM  THE  JUSGTIOS  OK  PARK  HOW  AND  NEW  CHAMBERS  STREET. 

•Itotl  Street  from  Chatham  Square  north  to  Bleecker  Street. 

'Mnlherrs  Street,  from  Park  Row  north  to  Blocker  Street. 
Monroe  Street,  from  Catharine  Streei  northeasl  to  Grand  street. 
New  Bowery,  from  Pearl  Streei  north  to  Chatham  Square. 
•New  Chambers  Street,  from  Park  Row  east  to  Cherry  Street. 
Oak  Street  from  New  Bowerj  northeasl  to  Catharine  Street, 
ol.ver  Street  from  Now  Bowery  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
"Park  Row,  from  Broadway  and  Ann  Street  northeast  to  Chatham  Square. 
•Park  Street,  from  Centre  Streei  northeast  to  Mott  Street. 

•Pearl  St  n  et,  from  State  Street  northeast,  northwest  and  west  to  Broadway. 

Peck  Slip,  from  Water  Street  southeasl  to  the  East  River. 

Pelham  Street,  from  Monroe  Sin  e,  southeast  to  Gherry  Street,  between  Pike  and  Kut- 
jft-rs  St  reets. 

Pell  Street,  from  the  Bowery  weal  to  Mott  Street 

•Pike  Street,  from  Division  Street  southeast  to  Cherry  Street. 

Pike  Slip,  from  Cherry  Street  southeast  to  the  E081  River. 

Roosevelt  Street,  from  Park  Row  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

Kose  Si  reel,  from  Frankfort  Street  northeast  to  New  Chambers  Street. 

"Rutgers  Street,  from  Easl  Broadway  southeast  to  Cherry  Street. 

Rutgers  Slip,  from  Cherry  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

"South  Street,  Don.  Whitehall  Street  along  the  East  River  northeast  to  Corlears 

Street. 

Vandowator  Street,  from  Frankfort,  Street  northeast  to  Pearl  Street 
"Water  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northeast  to  East  Street. 
"William  Street,  from  Hanover  Square  northeast  to  Pearl  Street. 
"Worth  Street,  from  Hudson  Streei  easl  to  Chatham  Square. 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP 

Fulton  Market,  Fulton  Street,  between  South  and  Front  Streets. 
Poliee  (iazette  Building.  Pearl  Street  corner  of  Dover  Street. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  Pearl  Street,  between  Ferry  and  Frankfort  Streets. 
Grammar  School  No.  1,  corner  Henry  and  Oliver  Streets. 
Mariner^'  Temple,  Oliver  Street,  between  Henry  Street  and  East  Broadway. 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry.  Worth  Street,  between  Baxter  and  Centre  Streets. 
McAuloy  Mission.  Water  Street,  between  Dover  and  Roosevelt  Streets. 
United  States  Hotel.  Water  Streei  corner  of  Fulton  Street. 


•  Not  entire  111  tin-  hcitioii    foi  ether  wclioii*  in  whieh  the  ItWOl  OCCUR,  MO  index  of  iiuli  SOOtiOD, 


SECTION  II,  BOROUGH  OP  MANHATTAN. 


INDEX  TO  SECTION  III.  MAT  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 


i  vri  si.s  NORTH  TO  I'HANKMN  stum  [   m  EJBBKT1   BTRBBT  AND  WEST  PROM  TUB  .U  NCTION  OP  PARK  ROW  AND  NEW  CHAMBERS  STREET 

TO  nil    HUDSON  BIVBB. 


Ann  Street,  from  Broadway  east  to  (role]  Strei  I 

Barclay  Street,  from  Broadway  wosl  totho  Hudson  River. 

"Baxter  Street,  from  Bark  K<i\v  north  I"  Grand  Street. 

"Bayard  Stroot,  from  Forsyth  Street  west  to  Baxter  Street. 

•Beach  Street,  from  Wosl  Broadway  Bouthwesl  '"  tbo  Hudson  River 

^Bookman  Street,  from  Park  Row  Bouthonsl  to  tho  Boil  River. 

Benson  Place,  from  Leonard  Btrecl  oorth,  between  Broadway  and  Elm  Strecl 

•Broadway,  from  Bowling  Green  north  i"  Spuyten  Duyvil, 

('aniline  Street,  from  Dunne  Street  north  to  Taj  Street. 

Catharine  Alley,  from  Broadway  to  Elm  Street    between  Worth  and  Leonard  Streets. 

•Centre  Street,  from  Park  Row  north  i"  Broomo  Street 

Chambers  Street,  from  Park  Row  west  to  the  Hudson  Rivor. 

•Church  Street,  from  Liberty  Strecl  north  to  Canal  Street. 

City  Mall  Place,  from  Chambers  Strecl  northeasl  to  Pearl  Street. 

•Cliff  Street,  from  John  Strecl  norlhniMt  lo  Hague  Street. 

Cortland!  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Dey  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  Km  r. 

Dunne  Street,  from  Rose  Strecl  northwest  mid  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Dutch  Street,  from  John  Street  north  to  Pulton  Street. 

•Elm  Street,  from  ( 'handlers  Sheet  north  to  (heal  Jones  Sheet. 

•Frankfort  street,  from  Park  Mow  louthcasl  to  Pearl  Street. 

Franklin  Street,  from  Baxtor  Street  west  and  BOUthweat  to  the  Hudson  Rivei 
•Pulton  Sheet,  Iron,  fcllO  Eas1  River  northwest  and  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•Gold  Street,  from  Maiden  l.ane  northOQ8<  tO  Frankfort  Street 

•Greenwich  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  Ganaovoorl  Streel 

Han  •ihoii  Street,  from  Hudson  Sheet  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Hudson  Street,  iron,  Chambers  Sheet  northwest  t<.  West  Fourteenth  Street 

Jay  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  southwest  to  tllC  Hudson  River. 

John  sije.  t,  from  Broadway  southeast  to  Pearl  Street. 

Leonard  Street,  from  Hudson  Sheet  east  t,.  Baxter  She.  I 

•Eiborty  Street,  from  Maiden  l.ane  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Liberty  Place,  from  Liberty  Stroot  to  Maiden  l.ane.  between  Broadway  and  Nassau. 

"Maiden  l.ane.  from  Broadway  southeast  to  the  East  RivOT. 

Mail  Street,  from  Broadway  to  Park  Row.  between  the  Post  Office  and  Oitg  Hall  Park. 

Manhattan  Place,  from  Reade  Sheet  lo  Republican  All.  \ 

Mission  Place,  from  Mark  Street  to  Worih  Street,  between  Baxter  and  Centre  Streets. 

Murray  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
"Nassau  Street,  from  Wall  Sheet  north  to  SprUCC  Street 
'New  Chandlers  Street,  from  Bark  Row  east  to  Cherry  Si  n  et. 

•North  M  Sir.,  i.  from  West  Broadwaj  Bouthweal  to  Hie  Hudson  River. 

North  W  illiam  Street,  from  Frankfort  Sheet  north  to  Bark  Row 


•Bark  Row,  from  Broadway  and  Ann  Street  northeast  to  Chatham  Square. 
Park  Place,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
"Bark  Street,  from  Centre  Street  northeast  to  Molt  Street 

"Bearl  Street,  from  State  Street  northeast,  northwest  and  west  to  Broadway. 

Blatl  Sheet,  from  William  Street  southeast  to  Bearl  Street. 

Reade  Street,  from  Centre  Street  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Republican  Alley,  from  Elm  Street  to  Manhattan  Place. 

Ryders  Alley,  an  L  from  Gold  to  Fulton  Streets. 

Spruce  Street,  from  Bark  Row  southeast  to  Gold  Street. 

Staple  Street  from  Duane  Bark  northwest  to  Harrison  Street 

Theater  Alley,  from  Ann  Street  to  Beekman  Street,  between  Bark  Row  and  Nassau 
Street. 

Thomas  Stru  t,  from  Broadway  west  to  Hud80n  Street. 

Trimble  Place,  from  Duane  Sheet  to  Thomas  Street,  between  Broadwaj  and  Church 
Street. 

Ti.\ on  Row.  between  Bark  Row  and  Centre  Street. 

V.  s.  \  Sheet,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Warren  Sheet,  from  Broadway  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Washington  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  West  Fourteenth  Street. 
West  Broadway,  from  Vesey  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 

"West  Street,  from  Battery  Blaee  northwest  al0ng  the  Hudson  River  to  Gnnsevoort 
Street. 

•Will  lam  Street,  from  Hanover  Square  northeast  to  Bearl  Street. 
•Worth  Street,  from  Hudson  Street  east  to  Chatham  Square. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP 

National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  Building  (13  stories),  Broadway  corner  of  Chambers 
Street. 

Dun  Building  I  16  Btoriea— 223  feet),  Broadway  corner  of  Reade  Street. 

Washington  Life  Building  (19  stories— 273  feet),  Broadway  eorner  of  Liberty  Street. 

Graham  Building  (12  stories).  Church  Street  corner  of  Duane  Sheet. 

Cushman  Building  <  12  Btoriea),  No.  174  Broadway  corner  of  Maiden  Lane. 

Gill  Building  (16  Btoriea),  Maiden  Lane,  between  Broadway  and  Nassau  Street 

Corbm  Building  (Chatham  National  Bank),  Broadway  corner  of  John  Street 

Mi.tnid  Reserve  Fund  Life  Building  (14  stories),  Broadway  eorner  of  Dnane  Street. 

Postal  Telegraph  Building  (13  stories),  Broadway  comer  of  Murray  Street. 

E !        H,"l<  "If  (!G  8t0ries>'  B">adway,  between  Murray  and  Warren  Streets. 

Liberty  National  Bank,  comer  of  Liberty  and  West  Streets 

Potter  Building  (12  stories).  Park  Row  corner  of  Beekman  Street 

New  "iork  Mercantile  Exchange,  corner  of  Hudson  and  Harrison  Streets. 


*  N ""  "'  " Hstlon'  f«  other  soettoni  in  which  tho  street  occur*,      index  of  each  section. 


SKI  Tlo\    [I!,   |JUHur<;lI   <>F  MANHATTAN. 


INDEX  TO  SECTION   IV,  MAP 

EXTENDS  NORTH  TO  EAST  HOUSTON  STREET  PBOli  THE  JUNCTION  OF  KUTOERS 

Attoroej  Street,  from  Division  Stroel  north  to  Eaal  ETouaton  Street. 

'Broome  Street,  from  the  Baal  River  weal  and  Bouthweal  to  Hudson  Street 

"Cannon  Street,  from  Grand  Stroel  north  to  Kn-t  Third  Street. 

•Cherry  Street,  from  Franklin  Square  northeaal  to  Eaal  Street. 

'Clinton  Street,  from  Eaal  Houston  Streel  louth  and  southeast  to  the  Baal  Rivei 

'Columbia  Street  from  Grand  Streel  north  to  Baal  Houston  Street. 

Corlears  Stjpeet,  from  Grand  Streel  southoasl  to  South  Street 

»Dclancej  Street,  fr      the  Bowerj  ••"hi  t<-  the  Eaal  River. 

'Division  Street  from  Catharine  Streel  northeast  to  Grand  Street 

*  Eaal  Broadway,  from  Chatham  Square  northeasl  to  Grand  Btreet. 

'East  Houston  Street,  from  Broadway  east  to  the  East  River. 

Eas1  Street  'run,  Water  Street  along  the  Eaat  Rivor  north  to  Rivington  Street 

'Front  Street  from  Whitehall  Streel  northeast  t"  Jackson  Sunt. 

'Goerck  Street  from  Grand  Stroel  north  to  Eaat  Third  Street 

Gouverneur  Street  from  Division  Btreel  southeast  i"  Water  Street 

Gouverneur  Slip,  from  Water  Streel  southeast  to  the  Eaat  River. 

•Grand  Street,  from  Varick  Street  northeast  and  cast  t.>  1 1 1« ■  East  Kiver. 

•Henrj  Street  from  Oliver  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street 
'Heater  Street  from  Clinton  Stroel  weal  to  Centre  Street 
Jackson  Street,  from  (Jrand  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 
•Jefferson  Street  from  Division  Street  southeast  to  the  Eaat  River. 
*Lcwia  Street  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Eighth  Street. 
•Madison  Street  from  Pearl  Streel  northeast  t..  Grand  Street 
•Mangin  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  Eas1  Fourth  Street 
Montgomery  Street,  from  Division  Street  southeast  to  the  East  River. 

"Monroe  Street,  from  Catharine  Stru  t  northeast  to  Grand  Street 


OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

AND  MONROE  STREETS  AND  BAST  TO  THE  BAST  RIVER  FROM  NORFOLK  STREET. 
•Norfolk  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

Pitt  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  Eaat  Houston  Street. 

Rachel  Lane,  from  Goerck  Street  to  Mangin  Street,  hetween  Grand  and  Broome  Streets. 
Ridge  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  Kast  Houston  Street. 
•Rivington  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  the  East  River. 
'Rutgers  Street,  from  Kast  Broadway  southeast  to  Cherry  Street. 
Butters  Place.  Monroe  Street,  hetween  Jefferson  and  Clinton  Streets. 
Seammel  Street,  from  (irand  Street  southeast  to  Water  Street. 
•Sheriff  Street,  from  (Jrand  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
South  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  along  the  East  River  northeast  to  Corlears  Street 

'Stanton  Street,  from  the  Bowery  eaat  to  the  East  River. 

Suffolk  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
•Tompkins  Street,  from  (irand  Street  north  to  East  Fourth  Street 
•Water  Street,  from  Whitehall  Street  northeast  to  East  Street. 
•Willett  Street  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

LIST  OK  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 

(Jrand  Street  Ferry.  East  River,  foot  of  Grand  Street. 

|{,  line  and  Company.  (Jrand  Street,  hetween  Cohimhia  and  Sheriff  Streets. 

Public  School  No.  47.  corner  of  East  Broadway  and  Gouverneur  Street. 

Hoys'  Industrial  School,  corner  of  Henry  and  Gouverneur  Streets. 

Educational  Alliance.  East  Broadway  corner  of  Jefferson  Street. 

St.  Teresa's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  comer  of  Rutgers  and  Henry  Streets. 

Oorleara  Hook  Park  House,  in  Corlears  Hook  Park. 

Public  School  No.  1(10.  Rivington  Street  corner  of  Suffolk  Street. 


•  Not  i-iitir*'  in  tins  MH'Uuii   foi  other  Mt  lions  in  which  the  street  occurs,  see  index  of  each  section. 


SECTION  IV,  HOKOI'CJII  OF  MANHATTAN. 


INDKX   TO  SECTION    V.   MAI'  OF  MANHATTAN  li()ROU(iII. 

BXTBND8  SOUTH  TO  KA8T  ANN  W.ST  HOUSTON  BTRBETfl  PROM  BAYARD  am.  uhiti:  BTRRBX8,  AND  EAST  AND  W EST  PROM  NORFOLK  STREET  TO  WEST  BROADWAY. 


Allen  Slrcet.  from  Division  Slrccl  imrtli  I.-  Fa*l   Houston  Street 

•Baxter  Street,  from  Pork  Row  north  to  Grand  Street 

*Bbwery,  from  Chatham  Square  north  to  East  Seventh  Street. 

•Broadway,  from  Bowling  Green  north  i"  Spuyten  Duyvil 

""Broome  Street  from  the  Easl  River  weal  and  southwest  to  Hudson  Street 

"('mull  Street,  from  Bast  Broadway  west  and  northwest  t"  tin  Hudson  River. 

Centre  Market  Place,  from  Grand  Street  north  i"  Broome  Street,  between  Centre  and 

Mnlberr,\  Si  n  i  ls. 

•Centre  Street,  fr      Park  Row  north  to  Broome  Street. 

'Chrystic  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  Fast  I l<>u>tt>n  Street 
•Church  Street,  from  Liberty  Streol  north  to  ('mini  Street. 
Cortlandt  Alley,  from  Fnmklin  Street  north  t<>  Canal  Street. 
Crosby  Sireei,  from  Ilowiird  Sircei  north  in  Bleecker  Street. 
•Delancej  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  the  Fast  River. 
"Division  sinci,  from  Catharine  Street  northeast  to  Grand  Street. 
•East  Broadway,  from  Chatham  Square  northeasl  to  Grand  Street. 
•East  Houston  Street  from  Broadway  east  to  the  East  River. 
Eldridge  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston. 
Elizabeth  Street  from  Bayard  Street  north  to  Bleeckor  Street 
•Elm  si  root .  from  Chambers  Street  north  to  Great  .tones  Street 
Essex  Market  Place,  from  Kssex  Street  to  Heater  Street  between  Grand  and  Broome 
Streets. 

Essex  Street  from  Division  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street 
*First  Avenue,  from  East  lloiihion  Sircei  north  to  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Si  rest 

Forsyth  Slrccl,  from  Bayard  Slrccl  north  to  Bast  Houston  Street. 

Franklin  Place,  from  Franklin  Street  to  White  Street  between  Broadway  and  Ckuroh 
Sired. 

•Grand  Street  from  Variok  Street  northeast  and  east  to  the  Baal  River. 

•Greene  Slrccl.  from  Canal  Slrccl  north  to  Fast   Eighth  Street 

Harry  Howard  Square,  at  intersection  of  Canal  mid  Walker  Streets. 

•Henry  Slrccl,  from  Oliver  Slrccl  northeast  to  Grand  Slrccl 
•Hester  Street  from  Clinton  Slrccl  west  (u  Centre  Slrccl. 
Howard  Street,  from  Centre  Stre.t  west  to  Mercer  Street. 


Jersej  Street,  from  Orosbj  to  Mulberry  Street-,  between  Prince  and  Fast  Houston. 
Lispenard  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  West  Hroadway. 
Ludlow  Street  '""»  Street  north  to  Fast  Houston  Street. 

Marion  Street,  from  Broome  Street  north  to  Spring  Street. 

'Mercer  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  Fast  Eighth  Street 

*Moll  Slrccl,  from  Chatham  Square  north  to  Bleecker  Street. 

•Mulberry  Street,  from  Park  How  north  to  Bleecker  Street. 
Norfolk  Street,  from  Division  Street  north  to  Fast  Houston  Street 

Orchard  Street  fr©™  Division  Street  north  to  Fast  Houston  Street. 
•Pike  Street,  from  Division  Street  southeast  to  Cherry  Street. 
•Prince  Street,  from  the  Bowery  west  to  Macdougal  Street. 
•Rivington  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  the  East  River. 

*Sc.  I  Avenue,  from  Fast  Houston  Street  north  to  Fast  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Slrccl. 

•Spring  Street,  from  the  Bowery  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•Stanton  Street,  from  the  ISowcry  cast  to  the  Fast  River. 
Walker  Street  West  Broadway  east  to  Baxter  Street. 

•West  Broadway,  from  Vesey  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 

•West  Houston  Street,  from  Broadway  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

While  Slrccl.  from  Wcsl   Broadway  cjisl  to  Baxter  Street. 

"Woostor  Stree  t,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  West  Fourth  Street. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 
Bowery  Savings  Bank.  Bowery  corner  of  Grand  Street. 

Germania  Bank  Building,  corner  of  the  Bowery  and  Spring  Street. 

Silk  Exchange  Building  (12  stories),  corner  of  Broadway  and  Broome  Street, 
(irand  Street,  shopping  district,  (irand  Street,  hetwecn  the  Bowery  and  Forsyth  Street. 
Mills  House  No.  2,  Kivington  Street  corner  of  Ohrystie  Street. 

Police  Headquarters,  Mulberry  Street,  hetwecn  Fast  Houston  and  Bleecker  Streets. 
Buck  Building,  Fast.  Houston  Street,  between  Elm  and  Mulberry  Streets. 
Cable  Building,  Broadway  corner  of  West   Houston  Street. 

New  York  Oount.\  Jail,  I.udlow  Street,  hetwecn  Fsscx  Market  Place  and  Broome  Street. 
Miner's  Theater.  Bowery,  between  Broome  and  Delancey  Streets. 


Not  cut  in-  in  tins  section    foi  uthvr  ixelioim  in  which  the  street  occurs,  Bee  index  of  each  KCtion. 


Minor'*  I  In  nr. 


SECTION  V,  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN. 


[NDEX  TO  SECTION   VI,  MAI'  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 


BXTRND8  NOHTII  TO  WH8T  HOI  skis   sticKI  T  PROM   NORTH   IfOORE  STREET,  AND  WKST  TO  TUP:  HUDSON  RIVER  PROM  WEST  BROADWAY. 


*Beuch  Stroot,  from  Wosl  Broadway  southwest  to  tho  Hudson  River. 
*Bodford  Stroot,  from  Wosl  Houston  Strool  northwest  to  Christopher  Stroot. 
'Broome  Stroot,  from  tho  Bast  Rivor  wosl  and  southwosl  to  Hudson  Stroot, 
*Oanal  Street,  from  Easl  Broadway  wosl  and  northwest  to  tho  Hudson  Rivor. 
Carmine  Street,  from  Variok  Street  northeast  to  Minotto  Lane. 

Charlton  Street,  fr      Macdougal  Stroot  southwosl  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Olark  Street,  from  Broomo  Strool  northwest  to  Spring  Street. 
Olarkson  Street,  from  Varick  Strool  southwest  to  the  Hudson  Rivor. 

Collister  Street,  from  Beach  Street  QOrtllWOSt  to  Luighl  Street. 

Congress  Street,  from  King  Street  aorthwesl  t"  Went.  Houston  Street. 
Dcsbrosscs  street,  from  Hudson  street  southwosl  to  tho  Hudson  River. 

Doniiniek  Street,  from  Olark  Street  BOUtllWOSl  tO  HudSOH  Street. 
•Downing  Street,  from  Varicrl<  Strool  aorthflOSl  t<>  Bleookor  Street. 

"Grand  Street,  from  Variok  street  northeast  and  oast  to  the  Bast  River. 
"Greenwich  Street,  from  Battery  Plaoo  northwest  to  Gansov  t  Stroot. 

"Han  K  Street,  from  West  Houston  Street  north  to  Bleookor  Street. 

Herbert  Street,  fr        Hudson  Street  BOUthwOSl  to  tllO  Hudson  Uiver. 

"Hudson  Stroot,  from  Chambers  Street  northwest  to  West  Fourteenth  Street. 
King  Street,  from  Macdougal  Streel  Bouthwost  to  tho  Hudson  Rivor; 
Ldight  Street,  from  Canal  Street  southwest  to  tho  Hudson  Rivor. 

"Loroy  Street,  from  Uleeek.  r  Street  BOUthwGBt  tO  tho  Hudson  Uiver. 

'Macdougal  Street,  from  Spring  street  north  to  West  Eighth  Stroot. 

•Morton  Street,  from  Bit  ker  Streel  southwest  to  the  Hudson  Uiver. 

"North  M  v  Street,  from  West  Broadway  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Prince  Street,  from  th.'  Bowery  west  to  Macdougal  Street. 
Kenwiek  Street,  from  Canal  Street  northwest  tO  Spring  Street. 
St.  John's  Lime,  from  Bench  Strool  northwest  to  Laighl  Street. 


St.  Luke's  Place,  north  side  of  St.  John's  Park. 

Spring  St  root,  from  the  Bowery  west  ami  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•Sullivan  Street,  from  Canal  Street  north  to  West  Third  Street. 
"Thompson  Streel,  from  ('anal  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 
Vandam  Street,  from  Macdougal  Street  southwest  to  Greenwich  Street. 
Varick  Street,  from  Franklin  Street  north  to  ('aniline  Street. 
Ves|r\  Street,  from  Canal  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  Uiver. 
•Washington  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  West  Fourteenth  Street. 
Watts  Street,  from  Broome  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•West  Broadway,  from  Vesey  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 
#West  Houston  Street,  from  Broadway  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•West  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  along  the  Hudson  River  to  Gansevoort 
Street. 

York  Street,  from  St.  John's  Lane  northwest  to  West  Broadway. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 

Desbrossea  Street  Ferry,  Hudson  River,  foot  of  Desbrosses  Street. 
St..  John's  Park  House,  St.  John's  Park. 

St.  John's  Chapel,  Varick  Street,  between  Beach  and  Laight  Streets. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  built  around  a  Raines  Law  hotel,  corner  of  West 

Houston  and  West  Streets. 
United  States  Pension  Agency,  Canal  Street,  between  Jones  Lane  and  West  Broadway. 
Duano  M.  E.  Church,  Hudson  Street,  between  Dominick  and  Spring  Streets. 
Wool  Exchange  Building  (10  stories),  West  Broadway  corner  of  Beach  Street. 
Tenth  Precinct  Police  Station  (downtown  station  of  the  Broadway  Squad),  Macdougal 

Street,  between  Spring  and  Prince  Streets. 


•  Not  entire  in  litis  section    f,„  other  section*  in  whioll  the  street  occurs,  see  index  of  each  section. 


Dethrone*  tiinrat  Kerry. 
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SKCTIOX  VI.  IIOUOIKJII  OF  MANHATTAN. 


rNDEX  TO  SECTION  VII,  MAP  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

II  TO  EAST  POI  Ki  l  l  NTH  BTRBRT  PROM   PIRST  STREET    \  m»   BA.8T  HOUSTOM  STREET,  AND  EAST  TO  THE  EAST  RIVER  FROM  FIRST  AVBNU 


*A»youuc  A,  Ei  i  Easl  Houston  Sti  I  north  i->  East  Ninety-third  Street. 

"Avium  B,  fr      Easl  Houston  Strool  north  i"  Easl  Twentieth  Strool 

■  Avenue  < '.  from  Easl  Houston  Strool  north  i"  Easl  Eighteenth  Stroot. 

"Avcniir  D.  from  East  Houston  Strool  north  i"  Easl  Sixteenth  Sti  t. 

■♦Cannon  Street,  fn.ni  Grand  Strool  north  to  Eosl  Third  Stroot. 

*Golumbin  Street,  from  Ornnd  Strool  north  to  Easl  Houston  Stroot. 

Dry  Dock  Street,  from  Easl  Tonth  Strool  north  t<>  Basl  Twelfth  Street,  between 

Avenues  ( '  and  I 
"Fast.  Houston  Street,  from  Broadway  easl  i<>  tho  Easl  River. 
*East  Third  Street,  from  tho  Bowery  oast  to  tho  Easl  River. 
*Knsi  fourth  Street,  from  Broadway  ousl  to  *  1 » « •  Eos!  Rivor. 
"East  Fifth  Street,  from  <  1 « « ■  Bowory  oasl  to  tho  Easl  River. 
*Eosl  Sixth  Street,  from  1 1 » « -  Bowery  oasl  i"  tho  Eosl  Rivor. 
"East  Seventh  Stroot,  from  Third  Avenue  easl  t>>  tho  Easl  Rivor. 
"East  Eighth  Stroot,  from  Fifth  Avenue  oasl  t"  tho  Easl  Rivor. 

•Fast  Ninth  Street,  from  Fifth  Ave  >  oasl  t"  tho  Easl  Rivor 

*East  Tenth  Stroot,  from  Fifth  Avonuo  oasl  to  the  Easl  Rivor. 

*KnM  Eleventh  Stroot,  from  Fiftli  Avonuo  «-»i^t  i<>  tlic  Easl  Rivor. 

*Kn.Nt  Twelfth  Stroot,  from  Fifth  Avonuo  oasl  to  1 1 » » -  Easl  Rivor. 

*Efisl  Thirteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  Easl  River. 

*Eae1  Fourteenth  Stroot,  from  Fifth  Avenue  easl  i<>  tho  Easl  Rivor, 

*Firsi  Avenue,  from  Easl  Houston  Strool  north  i"  Easl  <>n.-  Hundred  mi. I  Twenty 

Bevonth  Street. 


*Firsl  Sl  reel,  from  the  Bowory  east  to  Avenue  A. 
*Goerck  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Third  Street. 
♦Lewis  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Eighth  Street. 
*Mangin  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Fourth  Street. 
Manhattan  Street,  from  East  Houston  Street  north  to  East  Third  Street,  between 
Lewis  Street  and  Avenue  I). 

"Si  ml  Sl  reel,  from  the  Bowery  east,  to  Avenue  I). 

•Sheriff  Street,  from  Grand  Street  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 
*St.  Mnrk's  Place,  East  Eighth  Street,  between  Third  Avenue  and  Avenue  A. 
*Tompkin8  Street,  I'mm  (irand  .Street  north  to  East  Fourth  Street. 
"VVillett  Street,  from  Grand  Stroet  north  to  East  Houston  Street. 

LIST  OF  ILM'STRATIOXS  OX  MAI* 

D  II  McAlpin  and  Company,  Avenue  D  corner  of  Tenth  Street. 

Wood's  Memorial  Chapel,  Avenue  A,  between  St.  Mark's  Place  and  East  Ninth  Street. 

Recreation  Pier,  East  River,  fool  "f  Fast  Third  Street. 

Sl  Brigid'e  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Avenue  B  corner  of  East  Eighth  Street. 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  East  Fifth  Street,  between  Avenues  B  and  C. 

St.  Mark's  P.  F.  Chapel  and  School,  Avenue  A  corner  of  East  Tenth  Street. 

Eleventh  Ward  Hunk.  Avenue  D  corner  of  East  Tenth  Street. 

Eleventh  Ward  Boys'  Lodging  House,  Avenue  B  corner  of  East  Eighth  Street. 

Public  School  No.  L05,  En8<  Fourth  Street,  between  Avenues  P>  and  C. 


*  Not  entire  in  this  section  i  torothei  sections  in  which  the  stroot  ocours,  sec  index  of  each  section 


INDKX  TO  SK(  Tlo.N   VIII,  MAP  OF  MANHATTAN  IJOIIOIIGH. 

BXTEND8  sou,,,  TO  EAST  AND  W,,T  I'oriiTKKNTll  BTBBBTfl  PBOH  PIE8T  UTD  BIiBBGKKB  STKKKTS,  A  N  l>  ,vs,  ,S,>  WKST  PUOM  NB8T  A  VENT  E  TO  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Shinl        ML,,  from  J  »  Alloy  north,  crowing  Great  Jones  Street  between  Elm 

Street  and  Broadway. 

•Sixth  Avenue,  fr      Minetta  Lane  north  to  Fifty-ninth  Street 

Stable  Out  an  L  fr   Bowery  west  between  East  Fourth  Street  and  Astor  Place. 

»Sl  Kark'a  Place,  East  Eighth  Street,  between  Th.nl  Avenue  and  Avenue  A. 
Stuyvceant  Street,  from  Third  Avenue  northeast  to  Second  Avenue. 
■Sullivan  Str.fl.  from  Cimal  Street  north  to  Wist  Third  Street. 
Third  Avenue,  from  East  Seventh  Street  north  to  the  Harlem  River  and  continues 

in  Bronx  borough. 
•Thompson  Street,  from  Oanal  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 

U  D  Place,  an  L  from  University  Place,  between  Eaat  Eleventh  and  Ewelfth  Streets. 

University  Place,  fr      Washington  Square  north  to  Fourteenth  Street. 

Washington  Mews,  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  University  Place,  between  Washington 

Square  and  Easl  Eighth  Street. 
Washington  Place,  from  Broadway  west  to  Washington  Square. 

Washington  Square  North 

The  Boundaries  of  Washington  Square, 


Astor  Place,  fr      Broadwaj  northeaal  to  Third  Avenue. 

Baseford  Alley,  from  Easl  Eleventh  Streel  to  Easl  Twelfth  Street,  between  Second 

and  Third  Avenues. 

•Bloeckor  Street,  from  the  Bowery  wesl  and  northwest  to  Bank  Street. 

Bond  Street,  from  Broadway  east  to  the  Bowery. 

♦Bowery,  from  Chatham  Square  north  to  Easl  Seventh  Street. 
•Broadway,  from  Bowling  Green  north  to  Spuyton  Duyvil. 
•Downing  Street,  from  Varick  Streel  northoasl  to  Bloeckor  Street. 
•Easl  Third  Street,  from  the  Bowery  easl  to  the  East  Rivor. 
»Easl  Fourth  Street,  from  Broadway  easl  to  il"'  Easl  River, 
•Easl  Fifth  Street,  from  the  Bowery  oast  to  the  Easl  River. 
•Easl  Sixth  Street,  from  the  Bowery  easl  to  the  Easl  Rivor. 
"  Easl  Seventh'  Street?,  from  Third  Avenue  oast  to  the  Easl  River. 
•Easl  Eighth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  Easl  River, 
•Kast  Ninth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  easl  to  the  Easl  River. 
•Easl  Tenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Av  on.'  easl  to  the  Easl  Rivor. 
•Kast  Eleventh  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  oasl  to  Hi"  Easl  Rivor. 
•Easl  Twelfth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  oasl  to  tho  Easl  River. 

#Ka«t  Thirteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  east  to  the  Kast  River. 

•Easl  Fourteenth  Street,  fr       Fifth  Avenue  oasl  to  tho  East  Rivor. 

•Elm  Street,  from  Chambers  Streel  north  to  Groal  Jones  Street. 
Extra  Place,  from  Firsl  Streel  north,  between  tho  Bowery  and  Second  Avenue. 
Fifth  Avenue,  from  Washington  Square  north  to  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
Stn.t  and  the  Harlem  Rivor. 

•Firsl  Avenue,  from  Kast  Houston  Street  north  to  EOS!  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Streel. 
•First  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  Avenue  A. 

•Fourth  Avenue,  from  tho  Bowery  al  Fifth  Streel  northwest  and  north  to  Easl  Thirty 

fourth  Street. 

Great  Jones  Street  from  Broadwaj  oast  to  tho  Bowery. 
"Greene  Street,  from  Canal  Streel  north  to  Easl  Eighth  Street. 

Hall  Place,  from  Kast  Sixth  Streel  lo  Kasl  Seventh  Sheet,  between  tllO  Bowery  and 

Second  Avenue, 

•Hancock  Street,  from  West  Houston  StrOOt  north  to  Bleookor  Streel 
Jones  Alley,  an  L  from  BleeeUer  Street  I..  Shinbone  All  J 

Lafayette  Place,  from  Great  Jones  Streel  north  to  Astor  Place. 
Macdougal  Alley,  from  Macdougal  Street  oast  between  Washington  Square  and  Wesl 
Eighth  Street 

•Macdougal  Street,  from  Spring  Street  north  to  West  Eighth  Street 
1  Mercer  Street,  from  Canal  Street  nortli  to  Easl   Eighth  Streel 
Minetta  Lane,  from  Macdougal  Streel  north  to  Sixth  Avenue. 

Minetta  Street,  from  Bleeoker  Streel  to  Minetta  Lane,  between  Macdougal  and  Oar- 
mine  Streets. 

•Set  I  Avenue,  from  Kast  Houston  Street  north  to  Easl  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 

ninth  Street. 

•Second  Street,  from  the  Bowery  east  to  Avenue  I  > 


Washington  Square  Kast 
Washington  Square  South 
Washington  Square  Wesl 
•Wavorley  Place,  fr      Broadway  west  to  Christopher  Street. 

'West  Washington  I'laee,  from  Washington  Square  wesl  to  drove  Street. 

*W.  si  Broadway,  from  Vesey  Street  north  to  Washington  Square. 

Wesl  Third  Street,  from  Broadway  west  to  Sixth  Avenue. 

»Wesl  Fourth  Street,  from  Broadway  west  and  northwest  to  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

West  Eighth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  to  Sixth  Avenue. 

West  Ninth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  to  Sixth  Avenue. 

•Wesl  Tenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•West   Kleventll  Street,  from  Kiftli  Avenue  west  ;iml  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•West  Twelfth  Str.i  t,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•West  Thirteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
'West  Fourteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
"Wooster  Street,  from  Canal  Streel  north  to  West  Kourth  Street. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP 

St.  Denis  Hotel.  Broadway  corner  of  East  Eleventh  Street. 

New  Voik  lli-torieal  Society,  Second  Avenue  eorner  of  Kast  Eleventh  Street. 

Si  nd  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  between  East  Tenth  and  East  Eleventh  Streets. 

Tony  Pastor's.  Kast  Fourteenth  Street,  in  Tammany  Hall  Building. 

Tammany  Hall,  Kast  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Irving  Place  and  Third  Avenue. 

New  York  Eye  and  Kar  Infirmary.  Second  Avenue  rner  of  East  Thirteenth  Street. 

American  Book  Company  ami  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Law  Department) 

(  II  stories),  corner  of  Washington  Square  and  Wavorley  Place. 
Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank.  Bowery  corner  of  East  Third  Street.' 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  Fifth  Avenue  comer  of  West  Thirteenth  Street. 
Firsl  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  between  West  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets 


Not  entire  in  tins  Motion .  for  other  sections  In  which  the  street  occurs,  boo  index  of  each  motion. 


si  Dcnii  Hotel. 
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SECTION  VIII,  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN. 


New  York  Rjfl  mm  i^ir  inflrnuuy. 
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mm 

Amor  loan  n>>i>k  Company! 


i  ,  i  pri  ibytertan  i  iburob 


INDKX  TO  SECTION  IX,  MAP  OF  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

_  PBO*  BT.  ,«„»<*  PARK  U»  W,,,r  .0U8T01I  BTBflSX  south  TO  WEST  FOURTEENTH  BTBBBTj   U»  BAST  A S D  »EST  FROM  SIXTH  AVKNl'K 

to  THB  HUDSON  BIVER. 


Abingdon  Square,  al  intersection  of  Hudson  Btreel  and  Eighth  Avenue. 

Banic  Street,  Pi       Greonwioh  Avenue  southwest  to  the  fludson  River. 

Borrow  Street,  from  Wesl  Fourth  Strool  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 

•Bedford  Street,  from  Wesl  Houston  Strool  northwest  to  Christopher  Street. 

Bethuno  Street,  from  Hudson  Stroel  southwosl  to  the  Hudson  River. 

»Blcocker  Street,  from  the  Bowery  woe!  and  northwesl  to  Bank  Street. 

Bloomfield  Street,  from  Tenth  Avenue  southwesl  to  the  Hudson  River. 

►Carmine  Street,  from  Variok  Streel  northeaat  to  Minotto  Lane. 

Charles  Lone,  from  Washington  Street  southwest  to  the  Hudson  Riverrbetween  Charles 

mill  Perry  Streets. 
Charles  sun  t,  from  <irr.nwi.-li  Avonuo  southwosl  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Christopher  Stroot,  from  Groenwjoh  Avenue  Bouthwesl  to  tho  Hudson  River. 

c  moroe  Street,  from  Bleockor  Strool  southwesl  and  northwest  to  Burrow  Street. 

Cornelia  Street  from  Sixth  Avenue  southwosl  to  Bleockor  Street. 

•Eighth  Avenue,  from  HudBon  Btreel  north  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  fifth  Street 

Qensevoorl  Street,  from  Thirteenth  Street  southwest  i<>  the  llu<l*on  River. 

Qoy  Street,  from  Wavorloy  PlaOO  north  In  Christopher  Street,  between  Sixth  Avenue 

mill  Wovorloj  Plaoe. 
Greonwioh  Avonuo,  from  Sixth  Avenue  northwest  to  Eighth  Avenue. 
■Greenwich  Street,  from  Battery  Plaoe  northwest  to  Cansevoort  Street. 

Grove  Street,  from  Hudson  Stroel   thrust  to  Wavorloy  Plnec. 

Horatio  Street,  from  Greonwioh  Avonuo  southwesl  to  the  Hudson  River. 

■Hudson  Street,  from  Chambers  Strool  northwesl  to  West  Fourteenth  Street,  al  Ninth 

Avenue. 

Jackson  Square,  al  Thirteenth  Streel  mi. I  Kiphth  Avenue 

Jane  Street,  from  Greenwich  Avonuo  Bouthwesl  t"  tho  Hudson  Rivor, 

Jones  Street,  f  >  Wesl  Fourth  Strool  Bouthwesl  t>»  Bleookor  Street. 

•  l..  io\  Street,  from  Bleookor  Streel  southwesl  to  tho  Hudson  Kiver. 
Little  Weal  Twelfth  Street,  from  Hudson  Streel  weal  to  the  Hudson  River. 
Millignn  Place*  from  Tenth  Strool  northwesl  between  Greonwioh  mi. I  Sixth  Avenues. 
*Morton  Street,  from  Bleecker  Street  southwesl  t"  tin  Hudson  Rivor. 

•Ninth  Avenue,  from  (iiinsevoort   Stint  north  to  Fifty  ninth  Street 

Potchin  Plaoe,  from  Sixth  Avenue  wesl  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets. 
Perrj  Street,  from  Greonwioh  Avenue  southwesl  to  tho  Hudson  Kiver. 


•Seventh  Avenue,  f.  i  Greenwich  Avenue  north  to  Fifty-Ninth  Street 

Sheridan  Square,  al  intersection  of  Wesl  Washington  Place  1  Wesl  Fourth  St  t 

•Sixth  Avenue,  from  Minetto  Lane  north  to  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
•Tenth  Avenue,  from  Gansevoori  Streel  north  to  Fifty-ninth  Street 

•Thirteenth  Avenue,  from  Gansev  1  Street  northwest  to  West  Thirty-.-  I  Street 

•Washington  "Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest  to  Fourteenth  Street 
-w.iv.  rl.  v  IMaee.  inm.  Hr.m.lway  west  and  northwest  t..  Bank  Street 

W.rhawkcn  Street,  from  Christopher  Street  northwest  to  West  Tenth  Street,  between 
^      Washington  and  West  Streets. 
•West  Street,  from  Battery  Place  northwest      Gansevoori  Street. 
»Weal  Washington  Place,  from  Washington  Square  wesl  to  Grove  Street. 
•West  Fourth  Street  from  Broadway  west  and  northwest  to  W.m  Thirteenth  Street. 
•Weal  Tenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  and  southwest,  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•West  Eleventh  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  and  southwest  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•West  Twelfth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  and  Bouthwesl  t"  the  Hudson  River. 
#Wcst  Thirteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  to  the  Hudson  River. 
•West  Fourteenth  Street,  from  Fifth  Avenue  west  t"  the  Hudson  River. 


LIST  OK  ILLUSTR  tfTIONS  ON  M  VP 
Oyster  Market.  West  Street  foot  of  Charles  Street. 

Christopher  Streel  Ferry  to  Hoboken,  N.  .1..  Wesl  Street,  foot  of  Christopher  Street. 

Xinlli  Precinct  Police  Station.  Charles  Street,  between  (ireeiiwieb  ami  Washington 
Streets. 

NTovi  Fork  County  National  Bank.  Eighth  AvenUe  corner  of  West  Fourteenth  Street. 
Salvation  Army  Headquarters,  West  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Avcnui  s. 

New  York  Savings  Bunk,  Eighth  Avenue  corner  of  West  Fourteenth  Street. 
Jefferson  Market  and  Jefferson  Market  Court  House,  Sixth  Avenue,  between  Creen- 
wioh  Avenue  and  Wesl  Tenth  Street. 

Central  Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  between  \V< -t  Thirteenth  ami  West 
Fourteenth  Streets. 

l'ublie  School  No.     eorner  of  Hudson  ami  Grove  Streets, 


♦      ontiro  m  thlssootion;  for  othor  sections  in  which  the  street  occurs,  sco  index  of  oooh  Motion 


SECTION   IX,  B(»K<»r(iII   OF  MANHATTAN. 


SUN  PARLOR  RESTAURANT  IN  THE  WALDORF  VSTORIA  HOTEL 


ON  THE  PLATFORMS  OF  THE  ELEVATED  RAILROAD  STATIONS  AT 
FOURTEENTH  STREET. 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 

Presbyterian  liiiil.liny.  Fifth  Avenue  rner  of  West  Twentieth  Street. 

Koster  and  Bial's,  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Seventh 

Avenue. 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  Sixth  Avenue  corner  of  West  Sixteenth  Street. 
St.  James  Building  (1G  stories— 204  feet),  Broadway  corner  of  West  Twenty-sixth 
Street. 

Sohmei  Building,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  of  West  Twenty-second  Street. 
Theological  Seminary.  Ninth  Avenue.  between  West  Twentieth  and  West  Twenty- 
tirst  St  reels. 

Chelsea  Apartments.  West  Twenty-third   Street,  between   Seventh   and  Eighth 
Avenues. 

Masonic  Hall,  Excelsior  Savings  Bank,  Garfield  National  Bunk,  corner  of  Sixth 

Avenue  and  West  Twenty-thin)  Street. 
Old  Mansion  and  Tree.  West  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 
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SECTION  XT,  B0T?OTTfi  IT  OF  MANHATTW. 


STATUE  OP  COLUMBUS  IN  CENTRAL  PARK, 


SOME  OP  THE  IMPORTANT  PLACES  LEFT  OFF  SKCTION  XI  OP  MAP 
FOR  WANT  OI'1  SPACE. 

Berkeley  School,  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 
Boord     Education  Building,  Park  Avenue  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  s^eet 

C  ,n  A   West  Forty-third  Street,  between  Fifth-and  Sixth  Avenues. 

College  Of  Phyeicians  and  Surgeons,  West  Fifty-ninth  Street,  between  Columbus  and 
Amsterdam  Avenues. 

Colonial  Club,  Boulevard  (U  «  Broadway)  corner  of  West  Seventy-second  Street. 

,,,  i  ,  SaUe  Cnstitute,  Central  Park  South,  between  Sixth  ami  Seventh  Avenues. 

I,,,  ratio  Club,  Fifth  Avenue,  between  East  Forty-ninth  and  East  Fiftieth  Streets. 

Dramatic  Mirror,  Broadway  comer  of  West  Fortieth  Street. 
Fidelio  Club  Easl  Fifty-ninth  Street,  between  Park  and  Lexington  Avenues. 
Franklin  Savings  Bank,  Eighth  Avenue  corner  of  West  Forty-second  Street. 
Harmonic  Club.  West  Forty-second  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 
Harvard  Club.  We<t  K<»rt\ -fourth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 
Home  Bank,  West  Forty-second  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues. 

Hotel  Metropolc.  Hroadway  eorner  of  West  Forty-second  Street. 
Liederk rnnz  Club.  Fast  Fifty -eighth  Street,  between  Park  and  Lexington  Avenues. 
Maennerehnr  Hall.  East  Fifty-sixth  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Avenues. 
Mendelssohn  Hall, West  Fortieth  Street, between  sixth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 
Pabsl  Building,  West  Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway. 

Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  West  Forty-third  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues. 
Riding  Club.  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  beetween  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues. 
St.  Nicholas  Club.  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  between  Fifth  nnd  Sixth  Avenues. 
1 1  nnifl  <  IlUb,  West  Forty-first  Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues. 
Turn-Verein  Halle,  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues. 
Victoria  I  Hammeratein's)  Theater,  Seventh  Avenue  and  West  Forty-second  Street. 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Association.  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  between  Lexington  and 
Third  Avnues. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  West  Side  and  Boys'  Branch.  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  between  Eighth  nnd  Ninth  Avenues. 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 

Durland's  Riding  Academy,  West  Sixtieth  Street,  between  Central  Park  West  and 

the  Boulevard  ( lTpper  Broadway). 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Broadway  eorner  of  West  Fortieth  Street. 
Bar  Association  of  New  York.  Wesl  Forty-fourth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 

Avenues. 

Fire  Department  Headquarters,  East  Sixty-seventh  Street,  between  Lexington  and 
Third  Avenues. 

Central  opera  House.  East  Sixty-seventh  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Avenues. 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  East  Sixty-fourth  Street,  between  Second  and  Third 
Avenues. 

STork  Athletic  Club,  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Central  Park  South. 

Grand  Central  Palace,  Lexington  Avenue,  between  East  Forty-third  and  East  Forty- 
fourth  Streets. 

Hotel  Mane  Antoinette.  ner  of  West  Sixty-sixth  Street  and  the  Boulevard  (Upper 

Broadway). 


SECTION  Ml,  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 


THE  [jATCE  AT  SE\  kxtv  SECOND  STREET,  CENTRAL  PARK 


STAT1  E,  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  CENTRAL  PARK. 


LIST  OP  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  M  A I ' 
Miss  Ely's  Hoarding  Sel  I  for  ('.irk  Kiwi-side  Drive,  between  West  Eighty-fifth 

mid  Wi  st  Eighty-sixth  Streets. 

All  Angels'  P.  E,  Church,  corner  of  West  Bighty-firel  Street  and  West  End  Avenue. 

Wellesloj  Apartments,  Weal  End  Avenue,  between  West  Eighty-first  and  West  Eighty- 
second  Streets. 

St.  Agnes  P.  E.  Ohurch,  Weal  Ninety-second  Street,  between  Columbus  and  Am- 
Bterdam  Avenues. 

Bercaford  Apartment  Hotel.  Central  Park,  west  corner  of  West  Eighty-first  Street. 
Cascade-Livingston  Apartments,  Central  Park  West. 

Freundsclioft  Club,  East  Sewnty-seeond  Street,  between  Park  and  Lexington  Avenues. 
Hotel  St.  Andrew,  eomer  of  West  Sewnty-seeond  Street  and  tlu-  Boulevard  (T'pper 

Broadway), 


HIm Ely's Boardiug School  for Glrla  aii  auki-i*  l'  E.  cimrrii  Wellealej  tpwtmenti  BkAgncaP  B.  Ohoreli  Borwrord  tpnnmbnt  Hotel 


section  xiii,  Hoiioriiir  of  Manhattan. 


THE  THIRTEEN  TUBES  PLANTED  BY  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  AT  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-FIRST  STREET  AND  AMSTERDAM  AVENUE, 


MT  MORRIS  PARK,  WHICH  EXTENDS  Font  BLOCKS  N'oHTII  FROM  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  TWENTIETH  STREET,  BETWEEN  FIFTH  AND  MADISON 
ay  ENUES, 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  MAP. 

Mount  Morris  Rank,  corner  of  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  Park 
Avenue. 

Twelfth  Ward  Hank,  corner  of  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  Lex- 
ington Avenue. 

Harlem  Court  House,  corner  of  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Street  and 
Sylvan  Place. 

Empire  City  Savings  Bank,  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  between 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues. 
Harlem  Opera  House,  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  between  Seventh 

and  Eighth  Avenues. 

Holy  Trinity  P.  K.  Church,  corner  of  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Street 

and  Seventh  Avenue. 
Columbia  Boathouse,  Hudson  River,  foot  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street. 
Hamilton  Rank,  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  between  Seventh  and 

Eighth  Avenues. 

Second  Collegiate  Reformed  Church,  corner  of  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Lenox  Avenue. 
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Mimiii  Morria  Bank. 


Twelfth  Ward  Hunk. 


llarlcm  OODHtlODBO. 


i  mpln  (  it)  Savlngi  Bank. 
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Uarlom  Opon  Bonia 


llolj  i  rlnlV)  r  E  Chun  i> 


8c  i  Collegiate  UatomeC  Cbnroh. 


XIV,   HoKMiTfill   OF  MANHATTAN. 


THE  HARLEM  RIVER  DRIVEWAY   (SPEEDWAY!   IND  HIGH  BRIDGE  SKATING  ON  VAN  CORTLANDT  LAKE,  BRONX  Borough. 


Seton  Hospital,  Bpuytcn  Uiiyvll  Parkway 


Cliriat  P.  E.  Cliurcl).  Rivrnlalc  Avcnmv  \\  I  bb  I  !•  >■■><■  for  Slllpbulld  I 

Ftonlham  Ui  Ighli 


si,  Vlncont  Acatlomy, 


Bpuyton  Did  >  n  i  Impel 


SKCTION   XV.   BOHorciIS  f»F  M  WW  ATT  A  X    WD  IJROX.X. 


St  John',  i  I'ordliuiii 
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